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Mercuriiy  17°  die  Junii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Election  Petitions  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Jems,  X^'dieJtmUj  1863. 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Mr.  Ayrton. 

Sir  George  Grey. 

Mr.  Massey. 

Mr.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

Lord  Henley. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake. 


Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Sir  William  Miles. 

Mr.  Knightley. 

Mr.  Adderley. 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Mr.  Hunt 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


The  select  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the    Election  Petitions   Bill    was 
referred,  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


June  1863. 
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PR0CBBDIN08   OP  THE   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 


Veneris,  12'' die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Sir  WiUiam  Miles. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. 
Sir  William  Heathcote. 
Mr.  Knightley. 
Lord  Henley. 

Mr.  Hunt  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


ZufUBy  22*  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bouverie. 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Lord  Henley. 

Sir  George  Grey. 

Sir  William  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Adderley. 

Mr.  Ayrton. 

Preamble  of  the  Bill  read,  and  postponed. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Sir  William  Miles. 

Mr.  Knightley. 

Mr.  Massey. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott 


Clause  1  read,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  2  read,  and  postponed. 

Clause  3  read. — Amendment  proposed  in  line  20,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  "shall,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  ''from  time  to  time  choose  Com- 
mittees to  enquire  into  the  withdrawal  of  Election  Petitions,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Election  Petitions  Act,  1848,  for  choosing  Committees  to  try  Election  Petitions 
under  that  Act,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Session,  and  before  the  formation  of  the 
Chairmen's  Panel  ''—(Mr.  Ayrton). — Question  put,  "  That  the  words*  vide  infra,  'at  the 
commencement  of  each  Session,  and  before  the  formation  of  tlie  Chairmen's  Panel,'  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  6. 
Lord  Henley. 
Sir  G.  Grey. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake. 
Mr.  Monsell. 


Ayes,  8. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Massey. 
Sir  W.  Heathcote. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Knightley. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Amendments  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words — "  but  no 
Member  who  has  served  upon  any  Election  Committee  during  the  Session  shall  be  appointed 
as  a  Member  of  the  Election  Petitions  Withdrawal  Committee,  if  he  be  unwilling  to  serve" 
—  (Mr.  Hunt) — Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there  added  " — put,  and  agre^  to. 

/^-^  *  Another 
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ON   THE   BLBCTION   PRTITIONS   BILL.  V 

Another  Amendment  proposed  :  At  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  add  the  words 
''And  no  Member  shall  act  upon  such  Committee  uniil  he  have  been  sworn  at  the  table  of 
the  House  by  the  Clerk,  truly  and  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  a  Member 
of  the  sairf  Committee,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability,  without  fear  or  favour" — 
(Mr.  -Httn^.)— Question,  *'  That  those  words  be  there  added  " — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  read,  amended. — Amendment  proposed  in  line  22,  afterword  •' thereupon/' to 
insert  the  words,  "the  order  for  referring  such  Petition  to  the  General  Committee  of 
Elections  shall  be  discharged,  and  such  Petition  "—(Mr.  JETttw^). — Question— ''That  those 
words  be  there  inserted  "—put,  and  agreed  to. — Question,  **  That  the  clause,  as  amended, 
stand  part  of  the  Bill," — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  read,  and  postponed. 

MS.  Clause  A.  (Meetings  of  Election  Petitions  Withdrawal  Committee)  brought  up, 
read  1%  2%  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

M  S.  Clause  B.  (No  Member  to  absent  himself),  brought  up,  read  1^  and  2%  and  added  to 
the  Bill. 

MS.  Clause  C.  (Proceedings  to  betaken  on  report  of  Member's  absence)  brought  up, 
read  l*"  and  2%  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  7  read.— Several  Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  to  add  the  words  ^*  and  every  witness  who  may  be  examined  by  such  Com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  indemnities  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  if  examined  on  the  trial  of  any  Election  Petition," — (Mr.  -^yrfon).— Question, 
"  That  those  words  be  there  added" — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

MS.  Clause  D.  (Proceedings  in  case  of  death,  or  necessary  absence  of  a  Member)  brought 
up,  and  read  1*"  and  2^  amended,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Postponed  Clause  6  considered. — Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave 
out  from  the  word  **  Petition,"  in  31st  line,  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  '^  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Committee,  if  they  think  fit,  to  make  a  special  report 
with  reference  to  any  matters  which  have  come  before  them  in  their  enquiry" — (Mr. 
^rf(fer/ey)— instead  thereof.— Question,  "  Tliat  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  clause,"  put,  and  negatived. — Words  added. — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  read.— Ques  tion  put,  "  That  this  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill."— The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  8. 
Sir  W.  Heathcote. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Knightley. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Lord  Henley. 
SirG.  Grey. 
Mr.  Ayrton! 
Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake. 


Clause  9  read.— Several  Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  withdrawn,"  in  hne  14  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  but  otherwise  such  Petition  shall  be  referred  back  by  the  House  to  the  General  Committee 
of  Elections,  and  shall  be  treated  as  an  Election  Petition  received  by  the  House,  and 
referred  by  the  House  to  the  General  Committee  of  Elections,  and  shall  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  then  list  of  Election  Petitions" — (Mr.  Monsell)— msiedid  thereof. — Question, 
'*  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  clause,"  put,  and  negatived. — 
Words  added. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Jacis,  25*  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  Miles. 
Lord  Henley. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Mr.  Massey. 


Sir  G.  Grey. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Knightley. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Mr.  Herbert. 


Clause  9,  as  amended,  read.— Question  put,  "That  the  clause,  as  amended,  stand  part 
of  the  Bill.— The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  6. 
Sir  G.  Grey. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Mr.  Herberts 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Massey. 
Lord  Henley. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Knightley. 


Clause  10  read.-~Amendment  proposed  in  line  17,  afterword  ''  Withdrawal,"  to  insert  the 
words  "unless  such  Committee  shall  otherwise  order  and  report"— (Mr.  ^wn/.)— Ques- 
tion, '*  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed  in  line  18,  after  word  "  incurred  "  to  insert  the  words  "  up  to  the 
time  of  the  giving  such  notice  of  withdrawal"— (Mr.  i?0Muene.)— Question,  "  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amen^led,  agreed  to. 

Claose  1 1  read. — Amendment  proposed,  line  3,  after  word  "  Report "  to  insert  the  words 
'Hhatia  their  opinion  reasonable  grounds  have  beeii  shown  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Peti- 
tioB>  or. that  the  costs  of  such  enquiry,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  be  paid  by  some  other 
p9«0B,  as  hereinafter  provided  "—(Sir  G.  (?r<?y.)— Question  put, "  That  those  words  be  there 
mserted»" — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  7. 
Mr.  Massey. 
Sir  G.  Grey. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Mr.  Herbert. 


Noes,  3. 
Lord  Henley. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Knightley. 


Clause,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  read. — Amendment  proposed  in  line  34,  after  the  words  "concerned  in  any  "to 
leave  out  the  words  "  corrupt  bargain  or  compromise  relative  to,"  for  the  purpose  of  insert- 
ing the  words  "a  party  to  the  wimdrawaJ  of  the  Petition  where  the  Committee  shall  report 
that  reasonable  grounds  have  not  been  shown  for  such  withdrawal " — (Mr.  Ayrton.) — Ques- 
tion, "That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  clause  " — put,  and  negatived. 
— Amesdment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  words  '*  negotiation  for  "  instead  thereof — 
(Ma  Hunt) — Question,  That  the  words  "  negotiation  for  "  be  there  inserted — ^put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Aixiihep  Amendment  proposed  in  line  36,  after  word  "  discretion  "  to  insert  the  words 
"unless  the  Committee  shall  report  that  reasonable  grounds  have  been  shown  for  such 
withdrawal " — (Mr.  Ayrton.)— Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — ^The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Massey. 
Lord  Henley. 
Sir  G.  Grey. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Knightley. 
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Clause  13  read. — Amendment  proposed,  after  first  word,  "If/'  to  insert  the  words,  "in 
the  course  of  such  inquiry  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of"^(Mr.  Hunt). — 
Question,  "  Thai  those  words  be  there  inserted,''  put,  and  agreed  to. — Several  Amendments 
made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  in'  line  7,  after  word  "compromise,**  to  insert  the  words, 
"arrangement  or  understanding,  covert,  or  otherwise" — (Sir  G.  Grey). — Question,  "That 
those  words  be  there  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  in  line  7,  after  word  "petition,"  to  insert  the  words,  "in 
order  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  bribery  or  corrupt  practices  at  an  election*' — (Sir  G.  Grey). 
— Question,  **  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,'  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  end  of  last  Amendment,  to  add  the  words, "  or  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  Petition  relating  to  any  other  election" — (Mr.  Hunt). 
— Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there  added,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  "  To  leave  out  all  the 
words  to  the  end  of  clause  — (Mr.  Ayrton). — Question  put.  That  the  words,  "the  Chair- 
man of  such  Committee,"  stand  part  of  the  clause. — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 
Mr.  Knightley. 


Noes,  6. 
Lord  Henley. 
Sir  George  Grey. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Mr.  Ayrton, 
Mr.  IVlonsell. 
Mr.  Herbert 


Bemaining  words  struck  out — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  14  and  15  read,  and  postponed. 

Postponed  Clause  2  again  read,  and  amended.— Question  put,  "That  the  clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill." — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 
Sir  G.  Grey. 
Mr.  Ayr  ton. 


Ayes,  6. 
Lord  Henley. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Knightley. 
Mr«  Monsell. 

Postponed  Clause  14  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Proposed  Clause  16  agab  read.— Question,  "  That  this  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill," 
put,  and  negatived. 

MS.  Clause  F.  (Committee  reduced  to  three,  to  be  re-constituted)  brought  up,  read  1*  and 
2*,  and  added  to  the  BiU.  /on 

MS.  Clause  G.  (Giving  fake  evidence  to  be  perjury)  brought  up,  read  V  and  2^  and 
added  lo  the  Bill.  ^  o       r  , 

MS.  Clause  H.  (Second  Committee  to  be  appointed  in  certain  cases)  brought  ud.  read  !• 
and  2%  and  added  to  the  Bill.  /         6       F,    e  u  x 

MS.  Clause  L  (Names  to  be  reported)  brought  up,  read  V  and  2*,  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

Schedule  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Preamble  of  the  Bill  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  to  The  House. 
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REPORT 


FROM   THE 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE  OF  ELECTIONS 


ON   THE 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  LISBURN 
ELECTION  PETITION; 


WITH   THB 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMriTEE, 


AND 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
8  May  1863. 
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Lun<B^  9*  die  Fehruarii,  1863. 


Members  appointed  by  Mr.  Speaker's  Warrant  to  serve  on  the  General  Committee  of 
Elections  for  1863  :— 


Sir  Francing  Baring. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Herbert 


Sir  William  Miles. 
Mr.  Ker  Seymer. 
Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 


JoviSy  16*  die  Aprilis^  1863. 


Ordered^  That  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Committee  of  Elections  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Document  withdrawing  the  Petition  complaining  of  an 
undue  Election  and  Betum  for  the  Borough  of  Lisbum,  was  signed  by  the  Petitioners, 
William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick ;  and  whether  such  Document  constitutes  a  with- 
drawal of  such  Petition  under  the  Election  Petitions  Act  (1848),  and  to  report  their 
Opinion  to  the  House. 


Veneris,  &•  die  Maii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  Observations,  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 


••. 


REPORT pu» 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    vii 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 
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REPORT. 


THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE  of  ELECTIONS  to  whom  it  was  referred 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Document  withdraw- 
ing the  Petition  complaining  of  an  undue  Election  and  Return  for 
the  Borough  of  Lisbum  was  signed  by  the  Petitioners,  William  John 
Knox  and  Moses  Bullick ;  and  whether  such  Document  constitutes  a 
withdrawal  of  such  Petition  under  the  Election  Petitions  Act,  1848,  and 

to  Report  their  Opinion  to  the  House ; Havb  considered  the  Matters 

to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : — 

An  Election  for  the  Borough  of  lisbum  took  place  on  the  21st  of  February 
last. 

Shortly  after  that  election,  communications  passed  between  Mr,  Alexander       Q.  544-550. 
M^Cann,  of  Lisburn,  on  the  part  of  certain  electors,  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
Moore,  solicitor,  of  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  Petition  against 
the  return  of  John  Dogherty  Barbour,  Esq.,  the  sitting  Member. 

In  pursuance  of  arrantjements  then  made,  Mr.  Moore  attended  a  meeting  of 
electors  at  Lisbum,  on  the  9th  of  March,  at  which  meeting  a  Petition  was      Q,.s5^et9eq. 
adopted ;   certain  electors  signing  a  copy  of  the  Petition ;  and  two  electors, 
William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick,  being  nominated  to  sign  the  Petition  o.  ci^ 

for  presentation  to  the  House.     The  said  two  electors  did  so  sign  the  Petition. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Moore  explained  to  the  meeting  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  form  of  withdrawal  in  duplicate  of  the  Petition  signed  by 
the  Petitioners,  to  be  used  if  the  Petition  should  become  no  longer  necessary 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barbour  ;  or  if  they  should  fail  in  getting  evidence  to       q  .^ .  .j - 
establish  their  case.  '      ' 

These  forms  of  withdrawal  were  entrusted    to  Alexander   M'Cann,   who,  Q.  503-509  «*  i^j. 
on  the  next  day,  obtained  the  signatures  of  William  Knox  and  Joseph  Bullick, 
and  returned  them  to  Mr.  Moore. 

On  the  11th  March  the  Election  Petition  adopted  as  above  was  presented  to 
the  House,  signed  by  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  Alexander  M^Cann,  who  had  previously    Q.  32,  33.  668. 
taken  an  active  part  in  getting  up  evidence  for  the  Petition,  induced  the  said 
William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick  to  sign  the  following  Document : 

"  To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Commoners  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  to  the 
Speaker  thereof : — 

"  Whereas  we,  the  undersigned  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick,  both 
of  Lisbum,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  being  two  of  the  electors  of  the  borough 
of  Lisburn,  have  presented  a  Petition  to  your  Honourable  House  against  the 
election  and  return  of  John  Dogherty  Barbour,  Esq.,  m.  p.,  for  said  borough  of 
Lisbum,  praying  that  the  election  and  return  of  said  John  Dogherty  Barbour 
for  said  borough  may  be  declared  null  and  void,  on  the  grounds  of  bribery, 
intimidation,  imdue  Influence,  &c. : 
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**  Now  we,  the  said  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  BuUick,  the  Petitioners 
aforesaid,  do  hereby  give  you  notice  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  prosecute  the 
said  Petition,  or  to  proceed  further  with  the  same,  as  against  said  John  Dogherty 
Barbour,  Esq. ;  and  we  do  hereby  withdraw  the  same  accordingly ;  and 
request  your  Honourable  House  not  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter  of 
said  Petition,  but  to  permit  the  said  John  D.  Barbour  to  hold  and  retain  his 
seat  in  your  Honourable  House,  as  the  duly  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  said  borough  of  lisburn. 

'^  Given  under  our  hands,  at  Lisburn  aforesaid,  this  24th  day  of  March 
1863. 

"  William  John  Knox. 
"  Witness  present,  **  Moses  Bullick." 

Alex.  M*Cann." 

The  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  signatures  were 
Q«  3«>  33»  obtained  is  very  contradictory.  Knox  and  BuUick  assert,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  they  only  signed  the  paper  in  consequence  of  their  confidence  in 
M^Cann ;  that  they  did  not  know  it  contained  a  withdrawal  of  the  Petition, 
and  that  it  was  never  read  or  explained  to  them.  The  evidence  of  Knox  is 
Q.  688.  706. 707.  supported  by  his  wife,  who  was  present  during  the  whole  time  of  the  interview 
between  her  husband  and  M^Cann.  James  Vernon,  who  says  he  heard  nearly 
all  that  passed  between  BuUick  and  M'Cann  on  the  same  occasion,  confirms  his 
statement  as  to  what  passed  during  the  time  that  he  was  present. 

Q.610.  Alexander  M*Cann,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strenuously  maintains,  that  he  not 

only  fuUy  explained  the  nature  of  the  document  to  both,  but  that  WiUiam 
Knox  actuaUy  read  the  paper  in  his  own  house. 

Immediately  after  parting  with  M'Cann,  Knox  and  BuUick  sought  for  an  inter- 

Q.  85,  «<5ey.       view  with  Mr.  Barbour,  senior,  father  to  the  sitting  Member,  through  the  iuter- 

.  vention  of  Thomas  WUson  (assistant  clerk  to  the  petty  sessions  at  Lisburn),  for 

Q*  573f  ^  ^*     |.j^g  ])urpose,  as  they  state,  of  warning  Mr.  Barbour  against  M'Cann.   Mr.  Barbour 

at  first  refused  to  see  them,  but  was  subsequently  induced  to  make  an  appointment 

with  them  at  a  certain  place  on  the  road  between  his  own  house  and  lisburn. 

Q*  577*  Knox  did  not  appear,  but  Mr.  Barbour  asserts  that  BuUick  informed  him  that 

he  and  Knox  had  signed  a  withdrawal  of  the  Petition ;  and  this  evidence  is 

corroborated  by  Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  present  during  the  interview,  and 

who  states  that  he  made  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation  immediately  after 

^  «*9-  it  took  place. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Knox  and 
BuUick  were,  to  some  extent,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  document  which  they 
had  signed. 

Q.  611.  Alexander  M^Cann  had,  in  the  meantime,  gone  to  Belfast  with  the  document 

in  his  possession. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (24th  March)  Moses  BuUick  and  WiUiam 

Knox  communicated  to  Mr.  Waring,  their  soUcitor  in  Lisburn,  that  they  had 

Q-  405-  signed  a  document  for  Alexander  M*Cann  on  that  morning,  and,  at  Mr.  Waring's 

^    ^  suggestion,  they  proceeded  to  Belfast,  accompanied  by  WUUam  Segrave,  clerk 

to  Mr.  Waring,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  state,  of  seeing  or  getting  possession  of 

the  document.     The  parties  met  in  a  pubUc-house ;  M*Cann  refused  to  read 

the   document  in  the  presence   of  Segrave,  but  offered  to  do  so  in  a  room 

up-stairs.    An  altercation  then  took  place  in  an  upper  room,  WiUiam  Knox  and 

Moses  BulUck   endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  paper,  Alexander 

M^Cann  refusing  to  allow  it  out  of  his  hand.     It  was  either  entirely  or  partially 

read  by  M'Cann,  but  remained  in  his  possession,  and  he  distinctly  admits 

Q*  619-615  «r«e;.   having  declined  to  give  it  up,  although  he  had  originally  received  it  from  them 

as  their  agent. 

BuUick,  Knox,  and  Segrave  returned  to  Lisburn  the  same  evening,  and  the 
Q*  54»  65*        following  document,  caUed  a  disclaimer,  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners,  was  drawn 
up  under   the   instructions  of  Mr.  Waring,    and  forwarded  to  DubUn    to 
Mr.  Moore : 

"  Ifpuse. 
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"  House  of  Commons. 

"  Borough  of  Lisburn  Election,  21st  February  1863. 

'*  In  the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  BuUick, 
two  of  the  Electors  of  the  said  Borough,  against  the  Return  of  John 
Dogherty  Barbour,  Esq. 

"  Whereas  we,  the  undersigned  electors,  presented  our  Petition  against  the 
Return  of  said  John  Dogherty  Barbour  for  the  reasons  in  said  Petition  assigned ; 
and  whereas  a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  Alexander  M^Cann,  representing 
himself  as  a  clerk  or  agent  of  James  Hamilton  Moore,  our  solicitor,  upon  this 
day  produced  a  certain  document,  purporting  to  be  under  the  8th  section  of 
the  Elections  Petition  Act,  1848,  and  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  said  Petition  under 
said  section,  and  which,  in  ignorance  of  its  nature,  and  placing  implicit  reliance 
in  said  Alexander  M'Cann,  we  signed ;  and  having  subsequently  apprised  our 
local  agent  and  solicitor,  Lucas  Waring,  of  this  town,  of  what  we  had  done,  he 
thereupon  sent  William  Segrave,  his  clerk,  to  Belfast,  where  said  Alexander 
M*Cann  went  soon  after  the  signing  of  said  document,  for  said  document,  in 
order  to  see  the  nature  and  purport  thereof,  and  which  said  Alexander  M'Cann 
refused  to  show  to  said  William  Segrave  ;  and  when  we  (who  were  present  at 
the  time  of  said  demand)  required  the  said  Alexander  M^Cann  to  show  to  us 
said  document,  in  order  that  we  might  read  and  fully  comprehend  the  same, 
he  refused  to  do  so. 

"  Now  we  hereby  utterly  disclaim  our  knowledge  of  the  contents,  nature,  or 
eflFect  of  the  same,  and  that  if  same  (when  presented  to  your  Honourable  House) 
shaU  prove  to  be  an  abandonment  of  said  Petition  by  us,  that  same  has  been 
extracted  from  us  through  error  and  ignorance  of  the  contents  and  eflFect 
thereof,  and  we  utterly  renounce  the  same,  and  any  intention  whatever  on  our 
part  to  relinquish  said  Petition ;  but,  on  the  contrary  thereof,  intend  to  prosecute 
the  same  pursuant  to  the  recognizance  duly  entered  into  and  filed  in  the  ortice 
of  the  Clerk  of  Recognizances  of  your  Honourable  House,  under  the  provisions 
of  said  recited  Act. 

"  Dated  this  24th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863. 

'*  William  John  Knox  . 
"  Moses  Bullick.*' 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  John  Evelyn  Denison, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

On  the  25th  of  March  Mr.  Moore  forwarded  the  document  to  his  Parliamentary 
Agent,  Mr.  Spofforth^  and  by  him  it  was  lodged  with  the  Speaker's  Secretary  on         Q-  567^ 
the  26th. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  Alexander  M*Cann  received  from  Mr.  Moore  a 
letter  complaining  of  his  act,  informing  him  that  the  above  disclaimer  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  London  agents,  and  concluding  with  the  following  words,  "  I  ^'  ^^'* 

will  expect  you  to  hand  me  the  paper  on  my  arrival  in  Lisburn/' 

On  the  15th  of  April,  M'Cann  delivered  to  the  Speaker  the  following  letter, 
together  with  the  document  he  had  obtained,  as  before  described,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  from  William  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick,  but  he  gave  no  notice  of  such   0.631  63a.  675. 
withdrawal  in  writing  under  his  hand  to  the  sitting  Member  or  his  AgenI:,  as 
required  by  the  8th  section  of  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  98. 

"London,  15  April  1863. 
"  To  the  Right  Honourable  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"Sir, 

"Being  the  person  who  caused  the  Petition  to  be  presented  against  the 
Return  of  John  D.  Barbour,  Esquire,  m.p.  for  the  borough  of  Lisbium,  I  have 
now  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  handing  to  you  a  withdrawal  of  the  same ;  and 
respectfully  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  such  further  steps,  upon 
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receipt  hereof,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  such  Petition  may  be  finally 
withdrawn  accordingly. 

^*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
''  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Alex.  M^Cann,  of  lisbum.** 

Taking  into  consideration  the  admitted  facts  that  William  Knox  and  Moses 
Bullick,  on  the  24th  of  March,  a  few  hours  after  signing  the  notice  of  with- 
drawal, demanded  from  Alexander  M*Cann  the  return  of  that  document  while  it 
was  still  in  his  possession  :  That  on  the  same  day  they  signed  a  formal  dis- 
claimer of  that  withdrawal :  That  on  the  26th  of  March  Mr.  Moore  made  a 
further  demand  by  letter  for  the  surrender  of  the  withdrawal :  That  M'Cann  was^ 
informed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disclaimer  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Agents :  That  such  disclaimer  was  lodged  with  the  Speaker  several 
days  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  notice  of  withdrawal : — Your  Committee 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  document  withdrawing  the  Petition  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  election  and  return  for  the  Borough  of  Lisbum,  and 
delivered  to  the  Speaker  by  Alexander  M'Cann,  does  not  constitute  a  withdrawal 
of  the  Petition  under  the  Election  Petitions  Act  (1848). 

8  May  1863. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Martis,  2V  die  Aprilis,  1863. 

MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  Hebbebt,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 
Sir  J.  Baring. 
Mr.  Walpole. 


Mr.  Ker  Seymer. 
Sir  W.  MUes. 


The  order  of  reference  of  the  House,  was  read  as  follows : — 

Ordered^  That  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Conunittee  of  Elections,  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Document  withdrawing  the  Petition  complaining  of  an 
undue  election  and  return  for  the  Borough  of  Lisbum,  was  signed  by  the  Petitioners, 
William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick,  and  whetiier  such  document  constitutes  a  with- 
drawal of  such  Petition  under  the  Election  Petitions  Act  (1848),  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House : — Power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  records. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Ordered,  That  William  John  Knox,  Marianne  Knox,  Moses  Bullick,  James  Vernon, 
Lucas  Waring,  William  Searave,  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  and  Alexander  M* Cann,  do  sttend 
this  Committee  on  Wednesday,  tiie  29th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  29tii  instant,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Mercurii,  29^  die  ApfiUs,  1863. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Hebbebt,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 
Sir  F.  Baring. 
Mr.  Walpole. 


Mr.  Ker  Seymer. 
Sir  W.  Miles. 


The  Committee  proceeded  witii  the  inquiry  into  the  Lisbum  Election  Petition  witii- 
drawaL 

Moses  Bullick,  William  John  Knox,  William  Segrave  and  James  Hamilton  Moore,  were 
severally  called  in,  and  examined. 

In  the  course  of  tiie  examination,  Mr.  M^Cann  having,  through  the  Committee,  proposed 
to  put  som^  questions  to  Mr.  Moore  relative  to  their  respective  positions  in  regard  of 
agency  to  llie  Petitioners,  and  having  also  proposed  to  read  certain  letters  frcmi  Mr.  Moore 
to  himself, 

Mr.  Moore  objected  to  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken. 

The  room  was  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated,  and  the  Chairman  waa  instructed  to  inform  the  Parties, 
^'  That  the  Committee  desire  to  limit  the  examination  strictly  to  the  matters  referred  to 
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them  9  and  to  those  alone ;  and  they  think  it  unnecessary,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  go  into 
the  question  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Mr.  M^Cann  and  Mr.  Moore." 

The  Parties  were  called  in,  and  informed  accordingly. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Moore  was  resumed. 

William  Barbour ^  Thomas  Wilson,  and  Alexander  M^  Cann,  were  severally  called  in,  and 
examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mercurii,  6*  die  Mail,  1863. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Hebbebt,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bonham-Carter.  j  Mr.  Walpole. 

Sir  Francis  Baring.  |  Mr.  Ker  Seymer. 

Mr.  Spofforthy  as  Agent  for  the  Petitioner,  applied  to  the  Committee  for  permission  to 
bring  before  them  as  witnesses  Marianne  Knox,  wife  of  William  John  Knox,  and  James 
Vernon. 

The  Committee  called  in  and  examined  Marianne  Knox  and  James  Vernon. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barbour,  the  sitting  Member,  applied  to  the  Committee  to 
be  permitted  to  produce  some  additional  witnesses  before  the  Committee  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee having  asked  Mr.  Wyatt  whether  any  of  the  witnesses  to  whom  he  referred  were 
present  either  at  the  meetings  at  Lisbum  when  the  signatures  were  procured  to  the 
withdrawal,  or  at  Belfast  when  the  return  of  the  withdrawal  was  demanded  by  the  Pe- 
titioners, and  Mr.  Wyatt  having  replied  in  the  negative  : 

The  room  was  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Committee  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  M^Cann : — 

"  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  6  May  1863. 

^^  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Lisbum  Election  Committee. 
"Sir, 

^*  Owing  to  the  Committee  having  separated  rather  unexpectedly  on  this  day  week,  I 
was  thereby  disappointed  in  placing  before  you  some  other  letters  from  Mr.  Moore  to  me, 
which  I  had  intended  doing  previous  to  the  Committee  adjourning. 

"  May  1  therefore  now  most  respectfully  request  that  you  wiU  be  so  good  as  to  receive 
the  enclosed  letters  as  evidence  on  my  behalf,  and  which  will,  I  humbly  submit,  prove  to 
you  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  employed  by  any  person  except  myself  in  the  matter  of  the 
Petition ;  that  he  relied  entirely  on  me  getting  up  a  case  in  support  of  it ;  and  that  he  had 
no  clients  to  whom  he  could  look  for  payment  for  his  services,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
relied  solely  on  getting  his  costs  and  expenses  from  the  Conservative  Club,  as  his  letters, 
dated  respectively  the  18th,  2l8t,  and  24th  of  March,  and  4th  of  April  fully  prove. 

"  In  his  three  letters  to  me  of  3d  of  March,  and  3d  and  4th  of  April,  Mj.  Moore  never 
alluded  to  the  ^  withdrawal,'  which  he  well  knew  I  had  in  my  possession  from  the  24th  of 
March  previously. 

"  I  hope  and  respectfully  request  that  inasmuch  as  I  have  acted  in  this  matter  without 
the  advice  or  assistance  of  any  professional  gentleman,  you  will  therefore,  in  justice  to  me, 
be  pleased  to  receive  the  enclosed  letters  as  evidence  on  my  behalf. 

**  I  have,  &c. 

'' Alex.  M' Conn:' 

It  was  resolved,  *^  That  the  Conmiittee  will  not  receive  any  fiirther  Evidence.*' 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

The  room  was  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Veneris,  8<>  die  Mali,  1863. 


HEMBEB8  PBESENT : 

Mr.  Herbert^  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  Miles. 
Sir  F.  Baring. 
Mr.  Walpole. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 
Mr.  Ker  Seymer. 


A  Draft  of  Report  prepared  by  the  Chairman  was  read  1^,  2%  amended,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : — 

**  The  General  Committee  of  Elections  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Document  withdrawing  the  Petition  complain- 
ing of  an  undue  Election  and  Beturn  for  the  Borough  of  Lisburn  was  signed  by 
the  Petitioners,  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullich ;  and  whether  sucn  Docu- 
ment constitutes  a  withdrawal  of  such  Petition  under  the  Election  Petitions  Act, 

1848,  and  to  Report  their  Opinion  to  the  House ; Have  considered  the  Matters 

to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  Report  : — 

"  An  Election  for  the  Borough  of  Lisburn  took  place  on  the  21st  of  February  last. 

**  Shortly  after  that  election,  communications  passed  between  Mr.  Alexander  M^Cann,         Q.  M4-550- 
of  Lisbam,  on  the  part  of  certain  electors,  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Moore,  solicitor,  of 
Dublin,  with  a  view  to  tlie  prosecution  of  a  Petition  against  the  return  of  John  Dogherty 
Barbour,  Esq.,  the  sitting  Member. 

'^  In  pursuance  of  arrangements  then  made,  Mr.  Moore  attended  a  meeting  of  electors 
at  Lisburn,  on  the  9th  of  March,  at  which  meeting  a  Petition  was  adopted ;  certdn        Q.  554  et  seq. 
electors  signing  a  copy  of  the  Petition ;  and  two  electors,  William  John  Knox  and  Moses 
Bullick,  being  nominated  to  sign  the  Petition  for  presentation  to  the  House.     The  said  Q  515. 

two  electors  did  so  sign  the  Petition. 

*^  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Moore  explained  to  the  meeting  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  form  of  withdrawal  in  duplicate  of  the  Petition  signed  by  the  Petitioners,  to  be 
used  if  the  Petition  should  become  no  longer  necessary  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barbour;         Q,  514-515. 
or  if  they  should  fail  in  getting  evidence  to  establish  their  case. 

**  These  forms  of  withdrawal  were  entrusted  to  Alexander  M^Cann,  who,  on  the  next   Q.  503-509  et  seq. 
day,  obtained  the  signatures  of  William  Knox  and  Joseph  Bullick,  and  returned  them  to 
Mr.  Moore. 


<«  ( 


On  the   11th  March  the  Election  Petition  adopted  as  above  was  presented  to  the 
House,  signed  by  William  John  Ejiox  and  Moses  Bullick. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  Alexander  M^Cann,  who  had  previously  taken  q  ^^  00 

an  active  part  in  getting  up  evidence  for  the  Petition,  induced  the  said  William  John  q^  553^  ' 

Knox  and  Moses  Bullick  to  sign  the  following  Document: 

"  ^  To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Commoners  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  to  the  Speaker 
thereof: — 

"  ^  Whereas  we,  the  undersigned  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick,  both  of  Lis- 
burn, in  the  county  of  Antrim,  being  two  of  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Lisburn,  have 
Kisented  a  Petition  to  your  Honourable  House  against  the  election  and  return  of  John 
gherty  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  for  said  borough  of  Lisburn,  praying  that  the  election  and 
return  of  said  John  Dogherty  Barbour  for  said  borough  may  be  declared  null  and  void,  on 
the  grounds  of  bribery,  intimidation,  undue  influence,  &c. ; 

"  *  Now  we,  the  said  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick,  the  Petitioners  aforestod, 
do  hereby  give  you  notice  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  prosecute  the  said  Petition,  or  to 
proceed  further  with  the  same,  as  against  said  John  Dogherty  Barbour,  Esq. ;  and  we  do 
hereby  withdraw  the  same  accordinglv ;  and  request  your  Honourable  House  not  to  take 
any  further  steps  in  the  matter  of  said  Petition,  but  to  permit  the  said  John  D.  Barbour 
to  hold  and  retain  his  seat  in  your  Honourable  House,  as  the  duly  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  said  borough  of  Lisburn. 

**  ^  Grivcn  imder  our  hands,  at  Lisburn  aforesaid,  this  24th  day  of  March 
1863. 

**  *  William  John  Knox. 
*^  *  Witness  present,  « ^  Moses  Bullick.' 

Alex.  M'Cann.' 

b  '^The 
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X  PROCSEDIKGS   OF   THE  GENEBAL  OOMMITTEfi   OF   ELECTIONS  ON 

"  The  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  signatures  were  obtained  is 
Q«  32-"33-  ^.^^^  contradictory.     Knox  and  Bullick  assert,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  they  only 

signed  the  paper  in  consequence  of  their  confidence  in  M^Cann ;  that  they  did  not  know 
it  contained  a  withdrawal  of  the  Petition,  and  that  it  was  never  read  or  explained  to  them. 
The  evidence  of  Knox  is  supported  by  his  wife,  who  was  present  during  the  whole  time 
Q.  688,  706-7.  of  the  interview  between  her  husband  and  M^Cann«  James  Vernon,  who  says  he  heard 
nearly  all  that  passed  between  Bullick  and  M^Cann  on  the  same  occasion,  confirms  his 
statement  as  to  what  passed  during  the  time  that  he  was  present. 

Q,  610.  *^  Alexander  M^Cann,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strenuously  maintains,  that  he  not  only  fully 

explained  the  nature  of  the  Document  to  both,  but  that  William  E[nox  actually  read  the 
paper  in  his  own  house. 

Q.  85  et  seq.  **  Immediately  after  parting  with  M'Cann,  Knox  and  Bullick  sought  for  an  interview 

with  Mr.  Barbour,  senior,  father  to  the  Sitting  Member,  throuffh  the  intervention  of 
Thomas  Wilson  (assistant  clerk  to  the  petty  sessions  at  Lisbum),  for  the  purpose,  as  they 

Q.  573  et  seq,  state,  of  warning  Mr.  Barbour  against  M*Cann.  Mr.  Barbour  at  first  refused  to  see  them, 
but  was  subsequently  induced  to  make  an  appointment  with  them  at  a  certain  place  on  the 
Q-  577-  road  between  his  own  house  and  Lisburn.     Knox  did  not  appear,  but  Mr.  Barbour  asserts 

that  Bullick  informed  him  that  he  and  Knox  had  signed  a  withdrawal  of  the  Petition ;  and 
this  evidence  is  corroborated  by  Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  present  during  the  interview, 
^'  5^9*  and  who  states  that  he  made  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation  immediately  after  it  took 

place. 

"  Under  these  circimistances,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Knox  and  Bullick 
were,  to  some  extent,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  document  which  they  had  signed. 

Q.  611.  **  Alexander  M'Cann  had,  in  the  meantime,  gone  to  Belfast  with  the  document  in  his 

possession. 

*^  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (24:th  March)  Moses  Bullick  and  William  Kmox 
communicated  to  Mr.  Waring,  their  solicitor  in  Lisbum,  that  they  had  signed  a  document 
Q.  46-47-  405'  for  Alexander  M'Cann  on  that  morning,  and,  at  Mr.  Waring's  suggestion,  they  proceeded 
to  Belfast,  accompanied  by  William  Segrave,  clerk  to  Mr.  Warmg,  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  state,  of  seeing  or  getting  possession  of  the  document.  The  parties  met  in  a  public- 
house;  M'Cann  reiused  to  read  the  document  in  the  presence  of  Segrave,  but  offered  to 
do  so  in  a  room  up-stairs.  An  altercation  then  took  place  in  an  upper  room,  William  Knox 
and  Moses  Bullick  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  paper,  Alexander  M'Cann 
refusing  to  allow  it  out  of  his  haiMl.  It  wafl  either  entirely  or  partially  read  by  M'Cann, 
Q.  Ci  3-615  et  seq.  ]^f^  remained  in  his  possession,  and  he  distiactly  admits  havmg  declined  to  give  yiuf, 
although  he  had  originally  received  it  from  them  as  their  agent. 

Q-  64>  55-  "Bullick,  Knox,  and  Segrave  returned  to  Lisburn  the  same  evening,  and  the  following 

document,  called  a  disclaimer,  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners,  was  drawn  up  under  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Waring,  and  forwarded  to  Dublin  to  Mr.  Moore : 

"  *  House  of  Commons. 

« '  Borough  of  Lisbum  Election,  21st  February  1863. 

" '  In  the  matter  of  the  Petition  of  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick  two  of 
the  Electors  of  the  said  Borough,  against  the  Return  of  John  Doherty  Barbour, 
Esq. 

"  *  Whereas  we,  the  undersigned  electors,  presented  our  Petition  against  the  Return 
of  said  John  Doherty  Barbour  for  the  reasons  in  said  Petition  assigned ;  and  whereas  a 
certain  person  of  the  name  of  Alexander  M'Cann,  representing  himself  as  a  clerk  or  agent 
of  James  Hamilton  Moore,  our  solicitor,  upon  this  day  produced  a  certain  document,  pur- 
porting to  be  imder  the  8th  section  of  the  Elections  Petition  Act  1848,  and  to  be  a  with- 
arawal  of  said  Petition  imder  said  section,  and  which,  in  ignorance  of  its  nature,  and 
placing  implicit  reliance  in  said  Alexander  M'Cann,  we  signed ;  ^and  having  subse- 
quently apprised  our  local  agent  and  solicitor  Lucas  Waring,  of  this  town,  of  what  we  had 
doDe,  be  thereupon  sent  William  Segrave,  his  cleA,  to  Belfast,  where  said  Alexander 
M'Cann  went  sooti  after  the  signing  of  said  document,  for  said  document,  in  order  to  see 
the  nature  and  porport  thereof,  and  which  said  Alexander  M'Cann  refused  to  show  to  said 
William  Segrave ;  and  when  we  (who  were  present  at  the  time  of  said  demand)  required 
iht  said  Alexander  M'Cann  to  show  to  us  said  document,  in  order  that  we  might  read  and 
fully  comprehend  the  same,  he  refused  to  do  so. 

'^ '  Now  we  hereby  utterly  disclaim  our  knowledge  of  the  contents,  nature,  or  effect  of 
tke  same,  and  that  if  same  (when  presented  to  your  Honourable  House^  shall  prove  to  be 
an  abandonment  of  said  Petition  by  us,  that  same  has  been  extracted  from  us  through 
error  and  ignorance  of  the  contents  and  effect  thereof,  and  we  utterly  renounce  the  same, 
and  any  intention  whatever  on  our  part  to  relinquish  said  Petition;  but,  on  the  contrary 
thereof,  intend  to  prosecute  the  same  pursuant  to  the  recognizance  duly  entered  into  and 
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filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Clerk  of  Recognizances  of  your  Honourable  House>  under  the 
provisions  of  said  recited  Act. 

"  *  Dated  this  24th  day  of  March^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863. 

"*  William  John  Knox. 
"*  Moses  Bullick. 
** '  To  the  Right  Honourable  John  Evelyn  Denison, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.*  " 

**  On  the  25th  of  March  Mr.  Moore  forwarded  the  document  to  his  Parliamentary  Agent,  Q.  567. 

Mr.  Spofforth,  and  by  him  it  was  lodged  with  the  Speaker's  Secretary  on  the  26th. 

"  On  the  26th  of  March,  Alexander  M^Cann  received  from  Mr.  Moore  a  letter  com- 
plaining of  his  act,  informing  him  that  the  above  disclaimer  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Q.  567. 
London  agents,  and  concluding  with  the  following  words,  *  I  will  expect  you  to  hand  me 
the  paper  on  my  arrival  in  Lisbum.' 

**  On  the  15th  of  April,  M^Cann  delivered  to  the  Speaker  the  following  letter,  together 
with  the  document  he  had  obtained,  as  before  described,  on  the  24th  of  March,  from    Q.  631,  63a,  6' 
William  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick,  but  he  gave  no  notice  of  such  withdrawal  in  writing 
under  his  hand  to  the  sitting  Member  or  his  Agent,  as  required  by  the  8th  section  of 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  98. 

"  '  London,  15  April  1863. 

"  *  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  '  Sir, 
"  *  Being  the  person  who  caused  the  Petition  to  be  presented  against  the  Return  of  John 
D.  Barbour,  Esquire,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Lisburn,  I  have  now  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  handing  to  you  a  withdrawal  of  the  same  ;  and  respectfully  request  that  you 
will  be  m  good  as  to  take  such  further  steps,  upon  receipt  hereof,  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  that  such  Petition  may  be  finally  withdrawn  accordingly. 

*^ '  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  '  Sir, 
**  *  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  *  Alex.  M'Cann,  of  Lisburn.' 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  admitted  facts  that  William  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick, 
on  the  24tn  of  March,  a  few  hours  after  signing  the  notice  of  withdrawal,  demanded  from 
Alexander  M*Cann  the  return  of  that  document  while  it  was  still  in  his  possession :  That 
on  the  samd  day  they  signed  a  formal  disclaimer  of  that  withdrawal :  That  on  the  26th  of 
March  Mr.  Moore  made  a  further  demand  by  letter  for  the  surrender  of  the  withdrawal: 
That  M*Cann  was  informed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disclaimer  had  been  fowarded  to 
the  Parliamentary  Agents :  That  such  disclaimer  was  lodged  with  the  Speaker  several 
days  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  notice  of  withdrawal : — Your  Committee  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  document  withdrawing  the  Petition  complaining  of  an 
undue  election  and  return  for  the  Borough  of  Lisburn,  and  delivered  to  the  Speaker  by 
Alexander  M^Cann,  does  not  constitute  a  withdrawal  of  the  Petition  under  the  Election 
Petitions  Act  (1848)." 

Ordered,  To  report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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EXPENSES   OF 

WITNESSES. 

' 

NAME 

of 

WITNESS. 

PROFESSION 

or 
CONDITION. 

Prom 

whence 

Summoned. 

Number 

of 

Dajs  Absent 

from 
Home  under 

Orders 
of  Committee. 

Expenses 

of 
Journey  to 

London 
and  Back. 

Allowance 

during 

Absence  from 

Home. 

TOTAL 

Expenses 

allowed  to 

Witness. 

^ 

£.   *.    d. 

£.    J.    d. 

£.    J.    d. 

Jamet  Hamilton  Moore 

SoUcitor      - 

Dnblln       - 

3 

6  10    - 

6    6- 

11  16    - 

William  John  Knox    - 

and 
MaryJane,  his  Wife  - 

Tradesman  •       -"j 

.     .     .  J 

Lisburn     - 

5 

7    -    - 

7  10    - 

14  10    - 

Moses  BuUick    -        - 

Tradesman  - 

Lisborn     - 

5 

3  10    - 

3  16    - 

7    6- 

Wniiam  SegraTe 

Clerk  to  SoUcitor  - 

Lisbnm      - 

6 

8  10    - 

6    6- 

8  16    - 

Alexander  M'Caon     - 

-      Ditto     - 

- 

9 

- 

9    9- 

9    9- 

Thomas  Wilson  - 

Assistant  Clerk  of 
Peace. 

- 

5 

- 

6    5- 

6    6- 

W.  Barbonr 

OenUeman   - 

Lisbnm     - 

5 

3  10    - 

6    5- 

S  16    - 

James  Vernon   - 

Tradesman  - 

Lisburn     - 

5 

3  10    - 
Total 

3  15    - 
-    .    .    £. 

7    6- 

1 

73    -    - 

246. 
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LIST   OF   WITNESSES. 


Mercurii,  29*  die  Jprilis,  1863. 
Mr.  Moses  Bullick     -----------p.     i 

Mr.  William  John  Knox    ----------p.     8 

Mr.  William  Segrave  ----------p.  13 

Mr.  James  Hamilton  Moore        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -«-p.l6 


Mr.  William  Barbour  --.-------p.  19 

\ 
Thomas  Wilson  -----------p.  20 

Mr.  Alexander  M^Cann      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -p.  21 


Mercurii,  6®  die  Maii^  1863. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Knox        -        -        -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -p.  26 

Mr.  James  Vernon     -----------p.  27 
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MII^UTES    OF    EYIDEI^CE. 


Mtrcurii^  29'  die  Aprilis,  1863. 


MEMBEBS  PBESEKT: 


Mr.  Herbert. 

Sir  William  Miles. 

Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 


Sir  Francis  Baring. 
Mr.  Ker  Seymer. 
Mr.  Walpole. 


The  Eight  Honourable  H.  A.  HERBERT  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Moses  Bullick,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1.  CAmrman.]  You  are  an  elector  of  the 
borough  of  Lisbum  ? — I  am. 

2.  Did  you  sign  a  petition  against  the  return 
of  Mr.  John  Dogherty  Barbour? — I  did. 

3.  At  what  time  was  that? — I  think  it  was 
about  the  9th;  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  the 
date;  I  think  that  was  the  day  on  which  the 
petition  was  signed. 

4.  Mr.  Jrahole.']  The  9th  of  what  month?— 
The  9th  of  March. 

5.  Chairman.']  Where  did  you  sign  that  peti- 
tion?— I  signed  it  in  the  Committee  Room  at 
Mr.  Jacob  Bannister's  at  Lisbum. 

6.  Who  is  Mr.  Bannister  ? — He  is  an  elector 
of  the  borough ;  he  keeps  a  public-house,  or 
radier  an  hotel. 

7.  Was  that  petition  presented  to  the  House  ? 
— I  understood  it  was. 

8.  Mr.  Walpole.']  From  whom  did  you  under- 
stand that? — From  our  solicitor,  Mr.  Moore. 

9.  Chairman.]  Did  Mr.  Moore  prepare  the 
petition  for  you  ? — Yes,  I  understood  so. 

10.  Mr.  fTalpole.']  You  say  you  understood  so; 
cUd  you  understand  so  from  Mr.  Moore  him- 
self or  from  anybody  else? — It  was  Mr.  Moore 
that  had  the  petition,  and  it  was  I  that 
signed  it. 

11.  Chairman.]  Did  you  at  any  time  state  it 
to  be  your  desire  to  withdraw  that  petition  ? — 
No,  never ;  I  never  stated  it  to  be  my  desire  to 
withdraw  that  petition  at  all;  the  only  time 
when  anything  was  said  about  doing  away  with 
the  petition  was  when  Mr.  Kennedy's  clerk  came 
to  me  on  Saturday  night,  the  21st  of  March,  and 
asked    me  to   tcuce   away  my  name  from  the 

Ctition ;  I  said  I  would  not  take  100  /.  to  do  so; 
told  me  not  to  mention  100  /.,  but  to  mention 
the  sum,  and  the  document  would  be  there  to 
withdraw  the  petition ;  that  was  Mr.  Kennedy's 
derk,  the  uncle  to  the  present  number  for 
Iiisbum. 

12.  What  is  his  name  ? — ^Wilson ;  James  Wil- 
son, I  think ;  but  he  is  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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I  said  to  him  also,  "  I  have  no  animosity  towards 
Mr.  Barbour,  but  I  signed  that  petition  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  ;  that  we  were  all  interested  in 
"^e  matter,  and  that  I  had  signed  it  along  with 
the  rest"  I  told  him  that  if  vie  majority  of  the 
Committee   thought  it  better  to   withdraw  the 

Eetition  against  Mr.  Barbour,  I  had  no  objection, 
ut  that,  rather  than  allow  my  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  disrespectful  or  low  manner  like 
that,  I  would  blow  my  brains  out  with  a  gun. 
Those  were  the  words  I  said  to  him.  I  said  I 
would  not  sell  the  Protestants  of  Lisbum  in  such 
a  way  as  that. 

13.  Mr.  Bonham- Carter.]  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  signed  that  petition  on  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Committee  ? — ^Yes ;  and  with 
my  own  consent. 

14.  Had  you  seen  the  petition  before  it  was 
brought  to  your  house  on  that  occasion? — No; 
the  petition  was  read  to  me  distinctly  by  Mr. 
Moore,  and  I  signed  it. 

15.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Committee  ? — 
I  was  in  the  Committee  at  the  time  it  was  ar- 
ranged. 

16.  And  you  were  aware  of  that  arrangement, 
and  signed  ihe  petition  of  your  own  free  will  ? — 
I  signed  it  of  my  own  free  will,  of  course. 

17.  Chairman.]  Did  you  sign  any  other  petition 
after  that  date  ? — I  had  some  work  doing  aown  at 
Mr.  M'Cann's  lodgings ;  I  had  some  men  work- 
ing there,  and  in  wie  mominff  at  eight  o'clock  I 
saw  Mr.  M^Cann,  and  he  said  he  was  getting  up 
evidence 

18  When  was  this?— On  the  24th  of  March. 

19.  Sir  William  Miles.]  Did  you  see  Mr. 
M^Cann? — I  did;  I  saw  him  in  the  house,  and 
he  said  he  had  a  paper  that  he  required  my  name 
to,  to  help  him  to  gain  evidence,  and  ne  had 
laboured,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  in  getting 
•evidence  up  to  unseat  Mr.  Barbour,  and  he  seemed 
very  warm. 

20.  Chairman.]  Tell  us  exactly  what  happened. 
—He  said  he  had  not  got  it  ready  yet,  and  1  went 
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Mr.         up  to  my  own  house  and  got  my  breakfast — that 
M.  BulUck.    was  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock. 

— —  21.  Did  he  induce  you  to  sign  any  paper? — -I 

39  April      signed  a  paper,  but  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  it 
1863.         ^ag  a  paper  to  withdraw  the  petition. 

22.  Mr.  Bonham"  Carter."]  He  made  some  state- 
ment to  you  about  the  paper? — ^Yes ;  he  said  that 
this  paper  wae  to  gain  evidence  to*  unseat  Mr. 
Barbour,  and  he  also  made  that  statement  in  my 
own  house. 

23.  After  he  had  made  that  statement  to  you, 
did  you  go  home  ? — Yes. 

24.  And  did  you  return  from  your  own  house 
afterwards  ? — No ;  he  came  up  to  my  house  and 
into  my  place. 

25.  That  same  morning? — Thark  some  morning. 

26.  With  the  document? — ^With  this  paper 
that  he  had  got  my  name  to. 

27.  It  had  not  your  name  to  it  at  that  time,  had 
it? — No;  he  came  to  my  house  and  presented  it 
to  me,  and  said  that  it  was  to  gain  evidence  to 
unseat  Mr.  Barbour  that  he  required  it. 

28.  He  had  mentioned  that  paper  to  you  the 
same  morning  when  you  went  to  his  house,  had 
he  not? — Yes. 

29.  And  then  you  went  away,  and  he  fc^owed 
you  to  your  house  with  this  paper? — Yes. 

30.  At  what  time  did  he  find  you  there? — 
About  ten  o'clock ;  it  was  after  breakfast.  We 
go  to  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock  in.  the  morning. 

31.  And  when  he  came  to  you,  what  did  he 
iay  ? — That  he  wanted  my  name.  .  He  said  that 
ke  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  Belfast  by  the  traia;- 
he  said  he  wanted  to  go  there  to  gain  evidence, 
and  he  wanted  my  name  to  this  paper.  He  said 
it  was  to  gain  evidence,  and  I  took  the  paper  and 
wrote  my  name,  and  saw  Knox's  name  written 
above  mine  in  this  paper  that  he  had,  and  that 
was  all  I  saw.  He  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
to  Belfast,  and  wanted  to  catch  some  train.  He 
said  this  was  one  link  more  to  the  chain ;  he  said 
that  he  had  them  now. 

32.  Sir  Francis  Baring.']  Did  he  read  or  did 
you  read  the  paper  which  you  signed  ? — I  never 
read  it,  nor  did  he  read  it  to  me,  till  that  ni^ht 
about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  when  we  fol- 
lowed him  to  Belfast.  We  followed  him  to 
Belfast  in  order  to  get  this  document  firom 
him,  but  he  would  not  give  it  to  us;  he  said 
he  had  not  got  it  there.  I  told  him  that  he 
had  got  it,  and  that  he  had  shown  it  about  in 
Belfast.  I  said  that  he  had  got  it  with  him,  and 
then  he  consented  to  let  me  see  it. 

33.  When  you  signed  this  p^er,  did  you  read 
it,  or  did  he  read  it  to  you  ? — No,  never. 

34.  Mr.  Walpole.']  Was  that  paper  signed  by 
anybody  besides  yourself? — I  saw  William  John 
Knox's  signature  above  where  I  wrote  mine. 

35.  Was  the  name  of  William  John  Einox 
mgned  before  cw  after  youi  added  your  signature? 
—before. 

36.  Was  Knox  a  petitioner  against  the  return 
of  Mr.  Barbour  ? — He  wasi 

37.  Sir  William  Miles.']  After  you  had'  signed 
the  document,  did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — His 
own  words  were,  **  Now  I .  will  give  J(^  Far- 
bour  four  years'  impriaomnent." 

38.  After  you  had  signed  the  docum^t  upon 
Ae  representation  which  was  made  to  you,  what 
did  he  do  with,  the  pi^per  ? — He  folded  it  up,  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket 

39.  Did  he  then  say  anything  to  you? — He 
0Bid  that  he  would,  give  Mr.  Jomi  Barbour  four 
yeaT8'  imprisonment. 


40.  Did  he  then  say  anything  to  you  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  petition  ? — No,  he  never  said  it 
was  for  that  purpose  at  all :  he  never  alluded  to  it. 

41.  Mr.  Bonham^Carter.]  Did  he  say  what  the 
evidence  that  he  wished  to  get  was  ? — He  did  say 
something  about  it.  He  said  that  he  wanted  Mr» 
John  Barbour's  own  hand,  I  think,  and  he  said 
something  about  proving  hvibery  home  to  himself. 

42.  Chairman.]  You  went  to  Belfast  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  signature  which  you 
nad  previously  given  ? — Yes,  and  also  to  read  the 
paper,  but  he  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  There 
were  four  of  us  in  the  room. 

43.  Who  were  the  four  ?— William  John  Knox^ 
William  Dawson  or  James  Dawson — I  do  not 
know  what  his  name  is — and  myself,  and  he. 

44.  Mr.  ff'alpole.]  On  what  day  was  this? — 
The  24th. 

45.  That  was  the  same  day  on  which  you 
signed  the  other  document,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

46.  Why  did  you  go  to  Belfast  at  all  ?— We 
went  to  see  this  paper.  We  had  told  Mr.  Waring 
about  it — that  we  had  not  read  it. 

47.  What  was  the  indticement  upon  your  mind 
to  go  to  Belfast  with  reference  to  a  paper  which 
you  had  previously  signed? — To  get  it  from  Mr. 
M^Cann. 

48^  Who  told  you  to  get  it  from  him,  or  what 
induced  you  to  go  there  ^r  the  purpose  of  getting 
it? — Mr.  Waring,. our  solicitor  m  tne  town. 

49.  What  did  Mr.  Waring  say  to  you?— He 
said  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  go 
and  see  what  the  paper  was';  that  Mr;  M^Cann 
had  no  business  with  any  paper  with  our  signiv- 
tures  to  it 

50.  After  you  had  signed  the  document  yoip 
saw  Mr.  Wariuff,  who  was  your  solicitor  ? — 1  es ; 
it  was  after  we  had  signed  the  dbcument  that  w&f 
saw  Mr.  Waring. 

51.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Waring  what  had  tabnif 
place  between  you  and  Mr.  M*^ann  with  re- 
ference to  the  signatures  to  that  document?— 
Tes ;  we  told  him  we  had*  signed  our  names  to  a 
paper  that  Mr.  M^Cann  had. 

52.  And  then  Mt.  Waring  advised  you  to  m 
to  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the 
paper  back  ?^— Yes. 

53.  That  was  all  on  the  24th  of  March  ?— Yes; 
but  Mr.  M^Cann  would  not  give  it  up  when-  we 
got  there ;  he  begged  us  to  go  home,  for  Gotfir 
sake ;  he  told  us  that  we  might  content  ourselves ; 
that  he  would  not  for  a  million  of  money,  or  » 
room  full  of  gold,  do  anything  with'  our  names 
that  would  disgrace  us. 

54.  What  did  you  do  when  you  found  that  he 
would  not  give  it  you  ?  —We  went  home  agam 
when  we  found  that  we  could  not  get  it  without 
using  physical  force. 

55.  After  that,  did  anything  happen  on'  yoar 
part  with  reference  to  the  document  which-  you 
had  signed? — Yes,  we  signed  another  paper  to 
do  awaywith  the  paper  that  Mr.  MHI!ann  had. 

56.  Who  put  that  other  paper  into  your  haink? 
— Mr.  Waring. 

57.  He  drew  up  another  paper  for'  you  t& 
sign  ? — Yes,  and  we  signed  it,  to  do  away  wttll 
the  paper  that  Mr.  M'Cann  had'  gotw 

58.  On  what  day  was  that ?^— The  same  evenkg 
when  we  came  from  Beffiwt;  we  went  acrcm  to 
him,  and  Mr..  M^Cann  was  in  the  Gononittee^ 
room  at  the  time. 

59.  What  became  of  the  paper  which  yoa 
signed  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Waring  ? — I 
dej^tood  that  it  came  here. 
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60.  What  beoame  of  it  then;  did  you  keep  it, 
or  did  Mr.  Waring  takeit  away?— Mr.  Wariiog 
took  it»  and  waa  to  send  it  off  to  Mr.  Moore 

'  to  «OBie  here  ito  the  House  of  Ciominons. 

61.  Sir  miliam  Miles.']  After  you  had  left 
3Cr.  M^Canu's  remdeiiee^  whom^^d  you  meet 
next? — No  perami  till  I  met  him  in  my  owa 
Immae. 

^2.  Did  you  see  Knox  that  day  ? — I  saw  Knox 
aifter  Mr.  M^Caoui  had  got  this  paper  and  hall 
fgaae  away. 

63.  Was  Knox  the  next  person  that  you  saw 
ddwvtit?— Heims. 

^4.  And  you  had  before  that  seen  Knox's  sig- 
jyitare  attached  to  the  paper? — Yes. 

65.  Had  you  and  Knox  any  conversation  about 
k?— We  had. 

66.  And  upon  that  did  you  so  together  to  the 
jattomey's? — ^N^e;  we  agreed  Siat  as  we  did  not 
vaat  to  do  anything  to  harm  Mr.  Barbour,  we 
would  waiaa  him  to  haye  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
M'^Cawa. 

67.  Sir  Frtmeis  Bariag.']  Did  you  go  on  pmv- 
aese  to  Mr.  Knox  ? — ^I  did  not  think  anythiiig  «f 
mt  till  Mr.  Knox  came  into  my  house. 

68.  ChmrmoM,']  After  you  had  signed  this 
aappr  in  Lisbum,  what  induced  you  to  think 
it  was  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition,  if  you  did 
not  know  the  cont^its  of  ii^  paper  ? — The  first 
^hiMg  that  iioduoed  me  to  think  it  was  a  with- 
drawal was  Mr.  M'Caxm  having  said,  down  the 
«tffeet,  that  he  had  the  parties  under  his  thomb 
now,  and  that  he  could  do  just  as  he  liked.  He 
hmd  made  sobac  reference  to  it  to  Knox,  after  he 
iuid  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket ;  it  was  Knox's 
woros  that  made  me  believe  it  was  a  withdrawal. 

69.  Mr.  BorAam-Cerier,]  Was  this  the  first 
interview  that  Knox  had  with  yau  ? — Yes. 

70.  When  you  saw  Knox,  something  passed 
between  you  rad  him  which  led  you  to  believe 
tliat  you  had  signed  a  withdrawal  ? — Yes,  a  paper; 
but  Mr.  M^Gann  said  it  was  to  gain  evidence. 

71.  After  you  had  signed  the  paper,  and  from 
jrour  conversation  wilh  Knox,  did  you  then  begin 
to  understand  that  you  had  signed  a  withdrawal? 
—  No,  I  understood  that  Mr.  M'Cann  hud  got 
tills  paper  iov  the  sole  purpose  of  entrapping  Mr. 
JBarbour;  and  Knox  and  I  then  agreed  that  that 
tfheuld  not  he  done,  and  that  we  would  waiai 
Mr.  Barbour  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
JM^Caon. 

72.  When  y<ou  had  your  conversation  with  Knox, 
Jie  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  more  than  you  were 
that  it  was  a  withdrawal  ? — He  did  not ;  he  said 
be  was  not.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  know 
what  was  in  the  man's  mind ;  the  only  thing  that 
caused  us  to  know  any^iiag  about  it  was  when 
Mr.  M^Cann  said  that  he  would  give  Mr.  John 
fiarbour  four  years  in  the  Tower,  or  rather  four 
j^ears'  imprisonment;  and  he  thought  that  would 
please  us,  but  we  did  not  agree  to  it. 

73.  Was  that  «aid  in  the  {presence  of  both  of 
jfou  ? — It  was  said  in  the  presence  of  me ;  I  was 
tbe  onhr  party  he  said  it  to. 

74.  He  said  that  after  you  had  signed  ^ 
paper  ? — ^Yes,  after  I  had  si^ed  the  paper,  and 
afiber  he  had  put  it  in  his  po(£et. 

75.  When  you  saw  Knox,  who  called  upon 
yon ;  did  he  speak  to  you  about  the  signatures 
fiiat  ? — ^Knox  came  in  and  asked  me  about  it ;  he 
naked  me  if  I  had  signed  a  pap^  from  Mr. 
M'Cann,  and  I  said  I  ^d ;  and  he  then  told  me 
tbat  Mr.  M'Cann  wanted  to  transport  Mr. 
Sarbour,  that  is,  not  to  transport  him,  but  to  set 
bim  impriaoned  for  four  years.    Knox  stated  that 
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to  me;  and  Mr.  M^Sann  told  me  thfltt  he  in- 
tonded  to  give  Mr.  Barbour  &>ur  years'  imptasan- 
m^it.  We  said  that  we  had  no  ammosity  against 
Mr.  Barbour,  or  against  any  of  his  family. 

76u  Chairnum.']  On  4iMe  &th  of  March,  when 
you  signed  the  petition,  did  you  si^  any  ethmr 
paper? — No,  not  4»n  thiU;  day. 

77.  Mc  B^nham'Carter.']  When  did  Mx. 
M^Cann  say  that  be  had  got  all  the  parties  under 
his  thumb  ? — After  he  had  got  this  paper. 

78.  At  what  time  after  he  had  got  the  paper? 
— -It  was  in  the  morning,  about  two  or  mree 
hours  afterwards,  «or  an  hour  aftorwaads,  when  ha 
went  down  the  street. 

79.  Sir  William  Miles.']  When  you  went  to 
Mr.  Barbour,  did  you  inform  him  that  Alexander 
M^Cann  had  been  with  you  that  momii^,  and 
had  got  you  to  sign  a  document  which  you  un- 
derstood to  be  a  withdj»wal  of  the  petition? — 
No,  I  siud  I  had  s^ned  a  doomnent. 

80.  But  you  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  mb^ 
that  you  had  signed  a  document  which  you  nn- 
derstood  to  be  a  withdi^wal  of  the  petition  9 — 
No,  I  went  to  tell  Mr.  Barbour. 

81.  You  are  sure  that  Mr.  M^Cann  never  told 
you,  after  you  had  signed  the  document,  that  it 
was  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition? — ^Mr.  M^Cann 
never  told  me  that  it  was  a  withdrawal  of  the 
petition. 

82.  Sir  Francis  Baring.]  Have  you  seen  n 
paper  which  has  been  put  into  our  hands,  which 

Surports  to  contain  a  statement  of  your  evi- 
ence  ? — No ;  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  state- 
ment of  its  being  a  withdrawal  -of  the  petition 
was  in  the  newspaper. 

83.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  paper  which  I 
have  now  in  my  hand? — No,  I  dee  my  own  name 
there. 

84.  But  you  have  not  seen  this  paper  before  ? 
—No. 

8^.  Sir  WiUiam  Miles.]  Did  you  ever  state  to 
anybody  that  you  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Barbour,  when  you  informed  him  that  Alexander 
M^Cann  had  been  with  you  that  morning  and 
got  you  to  aij^  a  document  which  you  understood 
to  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition? — No;  I  went 
to  Mr.  Barbour  solely  to  warn  him  to  keep  out  nf 
Mr.  M^Cann's  way. 

86.  Before  you  went  to  Mr.  Waring,  you  went 
to  Mr.  Barbour  ? — I  dad. 

87.  You  and  Mr.  Knox  went  to  Mr.  Barbour? 
— No ;  Mr.  Knox  did  not  go  with  me  at  all. 

88.  Did  you  make  no  stat^nent  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  read  to  you  ? — I  made  a  statement 
that  I  came  there  to  warn  Mr.  Barbour  to  have 
nothing  t^o  do  with  Mr.  M^Cann,  for  that  he  had 
said  he  intended  to  give  Mr.  Barbour  four  years' 
imprisonment.  Knowing  the  traps  that  were 
somelJB&es  set,  I  thought  that  Mr.  M^Cann  might 
perhaps  lead  him  on  to  give  him  some  writii^, 
and  that  he  would  then  turn  round  upon  him ;  and 
I  went  to  Mr.  Barbour,  having  no  animosity  to 
him  or  his  family,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  warning 
him  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  M^Cann. 

89.  Do  you  know  nothing  at  all  of  this  paper 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  ? — Na 

dO.  To  whom  have  you  made  any  statement  in 
this  country;  what  agent  saw  you? — I  did  not 
see  any  agent  in  England. 

91.  To  whom  did  you  make  any  statement  from 
which  the  paper  before  us  may  have  been  drawn 
up? — I  made  a  statement  to  a  man  in  Belfast^  or  in 
Lisbum — an  attorney  there. 

92.  What  was  his  name  ? — McLean. 

93.  Is  he  in  England  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge.  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Mr,  94.  Mr.  Bonham- Carter.']  Have  you  made  no 

M.BuUick.    other  statement  which  could  be  taken  down  in 

—  writing,  except  the  statement  which  you  made  to 

99 April      Mr.  McLean?— No. 

*^"3'  95.  My  question  is:  Since  you  made  that  state- 

ment to  Mr.  McLean  in  Lisburn,  which  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  was  taken  down  in  writing,  have 
you  made  any  other  statement  which  you  are 
aware  was  taken  down  in  writing  at  the  time  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  gave  Mr.  McLean  the 
whole  details,  but  not  anybody  else. 

96.  And  did  he  take  aown  that  statement  from 
the  words  which  you  had  spoken,  or  did  he  take 
notes  ? — He  did  take  it  down,  I  think,  as  I  spoke 
it  to  him. 

97.  Word  for  word,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — ^Yes, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

98.  Did  you  see  that  statement  ? — I  did. 

99.  And  is  that  statement  correct  ? — I  did  not 
read  the  whole  of  the  statement  over,  but  he  read 
it  to  me. 

100.  And  did  you  sign  it? — No. 

101.  Sir  Francis  Baring.]  Did  you  object  to 
it? — No;  it  was  read  over  to  me,  and  I  quite 
agreed  with  what  was  in  it. 

102.  Mr.  Walpole.]  Look  at  this  paper  {handing 
a  document  to  the  witness).  Is  that  your  signature  ? 
— It  is. 

103.  And  is  that  the  first  document  you  have 
alluded  to? — Yes. 

104.  And  is  this  also  your  signature  ?  {handing 
another  document  to  the  witness). — Yes,  that  is 
mine. 

105.  The  date  is  the  24th  of  March  ?— Yes. 

(  The  following  questions  were  put  by  the  Chair^ 
man  at  the  request  of  Mr.  M'  Cann^ 

106.  Did  Mr.  M'Cann,  on  the  morning  that 
you  signed  the  paper  as  to  which  you  have  been 
giving  evidence,  state  to  you,  in  his  own  parlour, 
that  he  wished  you  to  sign  a  document  with- 
drawing the  petition? — No;  and  I  was  not  in 
his  parlour  that  morning.  It  was  out  in  the 
lobby  that  he  said  he  wanted  my  signature. 

107.  Did  he  say  that  ? — He  said  he  wanted  me 
to  sign  a  paper  for  him,  I  not  knowing  what  it  was; 
and  1  went  home  to  my  breakfast,  and  then  he 
brought  it  up  to  me. 

108.  At  an  interview  which  you  had  with  him 
an  hour  and  a-half  after  the  first  interview  at  Mr. 
M^Cann's  house,  did  he  explain  to  you  that  he 
wished  to  read  over  the  paper;  and  did  you  answer 
liim  that  he  had  already  explained  the  nature  of 
the  document  to  you,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary ? — No,  I  never  said  such  a  word  to  him,  and 
he  never  said  such  a  word  to  me. 

109.  When  you  met  Mr.  M*Cann  in  Belfast, 
when  you  and  Knox  went  there,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  did  Mr.  M'Cann  ask  you 
to  go  upstairs  in  the  drawing-room,  and  tell  you 
that  if  yon  would  do  so  he  would  read  the  paper 
to  you  at  once  ?  Is  that  true  or  not  ? — He  did. 
He  owned  himself  that  he  never  read  it,  and  I 
went  there  to  get  it  from  him. 

110.  Did  you  go  upstairs  with  Mr.  M^Cann 
on  that  occasion,  with  Mr.  Knox  and  James 
Dawson,  and  did  Mr.  M^Cann  read  to  you  the 
withdrawal?  —  He  did;  but  I  prayed  him  to 
allow  me  to  read  it  for  myself.  1  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  withdrawal  or  not.  He  pro- 
duced a  paper,  and  he  shifted  about  as  if  he 
thought  I  wanted  to  take  the  paper  from  him  by 
physical  force.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  see  it. 
I  (fed  not  attempt  to  use  physical  force  to  get  it, 


for  I  knew  he  carried  loaded  pistols  about  him 
when  he  went  about  Lisbum. 

111.  Did  you  see  any  loaded  pistols? — I  did 
not  see  any  loaded  pistols,  but  I  have  seen  him 
with  pistols. 

112.  Did  Mr.  M*Cann  read  to  you  the  docii-> 
ment  on  that  occasion  in  the  drawing-room, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  ?— He  did,  but  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  read  it  myself.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  one  that  my  signature 
was  to  or  not ;  he  would  not  let  me  come  near 
him. 

113.  Was  that  document  which  he  had  the 
withdrawal  of  the  petition  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
belief  it  was.  For  my  own  part  I  did  not  know 
what  was  legal  or  illegal ;  but  it  sounded  to  me 
as  if  it  was  about  withdrawing  the  petition. 
When  we  found  we  could  not  get  the  paper 
from  him,  we  went  home,  and  another  paper 
was  framed,  and  we  signed  our  names  to  it,  to 
do  away  with  the  one  that  Mr.  M*Cann  had. 

1 14.  Did  you  state  to  anyone,  before  you  left 
Lisbum,  that  you  had  signed  a  withdrawal  of  the 
petition,  and  that  vou  would  go  down  to  Belfast 
for  the  purpose  of  gettii^  it  from  Mr.  M'Cann  ? 
— I  could  not  say  mat,  for  I  never  knew  that  it 
was  a  withdrawal.  I  knew  that  he  had  a  paper 
which  we  had  signed,  as  I  have  told  you  before, 
and  Mr.  Waring  said  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
a  withdrawal.  He  said  he  thought  it  very  likely 
that  Mr.  M*Cann  was  going  to  play  some  trick, 
and  he  advised  us  to  go  to  Belfast  after  him,  and 
try  to  get  the  paper  away  from  him. 

115.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Barbour  previous  to  going  to  Mr.  M^Cann  that 
evening  at  Belfast  ? — I  had. 

116.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  conversa- 
tion?— When  Mr.  Knox  and  I  considered  the 
thing  over,  we  thought  it  was  better  to  warn 
Mr.  JBarbour  against  Mr.  M^Cann.  We  had  no 
animosity  towards  Mr.  Barbour  or  his  family. 
I  saw  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kennedy's  clerk,  and 
I  said  to  him,  ^^  M'Cann  has  got  a  paper,  and  he 
is  going  to  try  to  imprison  Mr.  Barbour."  I  said, 
*^  That  would  be  ten  times  worse  than  the  petition  ; 
and  I  am  sure  we  have  no  animosity  towards  Mr. 
Barbour,  and  I  should  like  to  warn  Mr.  Barbour 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  M*Cann."  I 
afterwards  saw  Mr.  Barbour,  and  told  him  that 
Mr.  M'Cann  had  a  document,  and  wanted  to  get 
his  son  imprisoned,  and  that  Mr.  M^Cann 
wanted  to  get  Mr.  Barbour's  own  handwriting. 
I  said  I  understood  that  he  had  got  the  paper 
for  that  purpose.  I  saw  Mr.  Barbour  on  the 
Belfast  road,  and  I  told  him  that  M'Cann  had 
told  me  to  sign  a  document  that  morning,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  transport  his  son  ; 
and  I  said,  ^^  For  goodness'  sake,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him ! "  Those  were  the  words  I  used. 
Mr,  Barbour  could  not  properly  understand  me 
at  first,  and  he  asked  me  over  again  about  it. 
I  said,  perhaps  it  might  be  a  withdrawal  of  the 
petition,  and  that  perhaps  Mr.  M'Cann  wanted 
to  get  Mr.  Barbour's  handwriting.  Mr.  Barbour 
said,  ^^  Shall  I  telegraph  to  mjy  son  that  the 
petition  is  withdrawn?'^  I  said,  "Not  at  all; 
you  misunderstand  me  :  the  petition  is  not  with* 
drawn,  and  I  never  intendea  that  it  should  be 
withdrawn;"  but  I  said  that  Mr.  M^Cann 
wanted  to  catch  him  with  this  paper,  and  to  give 
his  son  four  years'  imprisonment.  Those  were 
the  words  I  said. 

117.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Barbour,  senior,  on  that 
occasion,  that  if  the  document  was  not  got  from 
Mr.  M'Cann  which  y^ff2|jf<|jsigned  and  acknow- 
ledged 
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ledffed  as  a  withdrawal^  you  would  sign  another 
withdrawal  for  Mr.  Barbour? — No,  I  did  not 
I  siud,  if  the  petition  was  to  be  withdrawn,  let 
it  be  withdrawn  in  a  straightforward  manner; 
and  I  said  that  if  the  committee  agreed  to  it»  it 
would  clear  our  character;  but  I  said  it  would 
injure  our  characters  very  much  in  the  place  if 
we  were  to  withdraw  the  petition  in  such  a  footy 
way  as  that.  I  said  that  if  the  committee  would 
agree  to  withdraw  the  petition  in  a  legal,  straight- 
forward, and  manly  way,  I  was  agreeable,  but 
that  I  would  not  do  it  myself;  for  I  considered  it 
a  piece  of  rascality  to  withdraw  a  thing  in  a 
smuggled  manner  like  that,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be  to  get  myself  and  my  family 
disgraced  for  life  ;  ana  that  is  what  Mr.  M*Cann 
has  done  with  us. 

118.  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  express  to  Mr. 
harbour  that  you  were  delighted  or  were  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  the  petition  being  withdrawn 
and  of  the  matter  coming  to  an  end? — No;  I 
utterly  deny  that. 

119.  Did  you  ever  sign  any  other  withdrawal, 
except  that  one  for  Mr.  M*Cann  ? — I  never  read 
the  paper;  but  the  morning  after  the  petition 
was  signed  Mr.  M^Cann  came  to  me  and  repre- 
sented that  Mr.  Moore,  at  Dublin,  had  sent  nim 
down  to  get  this  paper  signed,  and  then  he 
brought  me  to  Knox's  house,  and  there  I  signed 
the  paper.  Mr.  M'Cann  said  that  it  was  requi- 
rite,  and  that  Mr.  Moore  wanted  the  paper,  but 
that  paper  was  never  read  over  by  me. 

120.  What  was  that  paper  ? — It  was  just  some- 
adng  the  same  as  the  other,  but  Mr.  M^Cann, 
being  such  a  warm  friend,  we  never  at  all  doubted 
him,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

121.  Did  you  not  read  over  that  document, 
and  did  you  not  know,  previous  to  your  signing 
it  in  Mr.  Knox's  house,  that  it  was  a  withdrawal 
of  the  petition,  and  did  not  Mr.  M*Cann  say  so  ? 
— On  my  word,  I  never  read  a  document  I  ever 
signed  for  Mr.  M*Cann.  Knox  signed  the  docu- 
ment first,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  everything 
was  all  right,  we  being  among  our  own  friends. 
If  it  had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Barbour's  party 
we  should  have  been  aware ;  but  Mr.  M*Cann, 
being  in  our  own  camp,  we  never  suspected  him 
of  working  any  rasc^ty.  Of  course,  this  is 
ruinous  to  our  characters;  and  Mr.  M^Cann 
ought  to  consider  that. 

122.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that 

?rou  never  signed  any  withdrawal  except  this 
ater  one? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that;  we 
signed  a  paper  at  Knox's  for  Mr.  M'Uann. 

123.  Ur.  JValpole.]  What  Mr.  M^Cann  wants 
to  know  is,  whether  you  signed  any  other  paper 
purporting  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition. 
iMa  you  or  did  you  not? — Never ;  and  I  never 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  withdrawing  the  petition. 

124.  Chairman.'\  Was  it  never  told  oy  M^ 
M'Cann  to  you,  expressly  on  that  occasion,  that 
both  documents  were  withdrawals  of  the  petition 
which  you  and  Mr.  Knox  had  signed  in  Mr. 
M*Cann's  presence  ? — Mr.  M'Cann  told  me  that 
it  was  a  document  for  Mr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  and 
he  carried  it  down  and  brought  it  to  me  at  Mr. 
Knox's  house,  and  I  signed  it. 

125.  You  are  still  speaking  of  the  document 
which  you  signed  the  day  after  you  signed  the 

Gtition  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  document  that  Mr. 
'Cann  is  referring  to. 

126.  If  you  did  not  read  it,  did  not  Mr. 
M^Cann  tell  you  the  contents  of  it,  and  did  he 
not  state  that  it  was  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition  ? 
— He  did  not. 
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127.  Did  you  sign  one  or  two  documents  on  Mr. 
that  occasion  at  first? — There  were  two  papers    M. Butlki. 
that  Mr.  M^Cann  brought  that  morning;  whe-       — 7 — .. 
ther  they  were  brought  connected  together  or      *9_4P"' 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  he  threw  them  down  on 
to  the  desk  and  made  some  gestures,  and  spoke 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do  connected  with  the 
petition,  and  how  he  was  getting  evidence  and 
one  thing  and  another ;  he  threw  this  down  and 
sUpped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  very  same 
time  he  said :  ^^  Go  on  and  sign  this,  it  is  requir* 
site  for  Mr.  Moore." 

128.  And  (iid  you  sign  them  both?— I  did. 

129.  In  point  of  fact,  you  signed  three  docu- 
ments ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  were ;  I  do 
not  know  what  was  in  the  papers,  for  I  never 
read  them.  I  said  to  myseL^  that  I  was  satisfied 
to  put  faith  in  Mr.  M'Cann. 

130.  Did  not  Mr.  M'Cann,  when  he  presented 
this  third  document  to  you,  tell  you  you  had 
signed  two  others  to  the  same  effect  a  short  time 
before  ? — I  deny  that  utterly. 

131.  And  that  it  was  a  withdrawal  of  the  peti- 
tion ? — I  deny  that  utterly. 

132.  Had  you  confidence  in  Mr.  M^Cann  on 
the  first  occasion  when  you  signed  those  two  # 
documents  ? — I  had  confidence  in  him  all  along, 
and  I  took  him  for  a  gentleman  throughout  the 
whole  affair,  until  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  what 
he  had  done. 

133.  Do  you  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  Mr.  M^Cann  was  the  sole  and  only  person 
in  Lisbum  who  was  the  cause  of  this  petition 
being  presented,  and  that  he  had  laboured  night 
and  day,  for  weeks  together,  upon  it,  in  gettmg 
up  the  case,  and  in  getting  up  evidence  in  support 
of  it  ? — I  do  not  know  it,  and  I  deny  that  it  was 
so ;  for  Mr.  Moore  was  the  Mrty  that  read  over 
the  petition  to  me  at  Mr.  Bannister's,  and  ex- 
plained the  thing  to  me  like  a  gentleman  when  he 
asked  me  to  put  my  name  to  the  petition.  Mr. 
Moore  was  tne  man  who,  to  the  best  of  my 
opinion,  had  the  sole  control  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
M*Cann  being  employed  under  him  to  get  up 
evidence. 

134.  On  the  occasion  of  your  signing  the 
petition  in  Mr.  Bannister's  public-house,  did  not 
Mr.  M^Cann,for  a  consideraole  length  of  time,  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  your  signing  it  at  all,  and 
did  he  not  sena  you  out  of  the  room? — He  did  not; 
he  said  when  I  was  going  to  sign  the  petition, 
that  it  was  a  thing  that  would  not  answer  for  me, 
connected  as  I  was  with  trade,  and  I  rather  de- 
clined signing  the  petition,  but  I  signed  it  after- 
wards 01  my  own  accord. 

135.  Were  you  not  the  worse  for  drink  on  that 
occasion  ? — No,  1  was  not. 

136.  Did  you  not  go  through  the  town  that 
very  same  evening,  and  did  you  not  go  into 
several  places  and  cry,  on  account  of  your  having 
signed  that  petition  ? — Did  I  cry  ? 

137.  Yes. — I  am  not  a  man  full  of  tears,  or 
any  thing  of  the  sort. 

138.  Did  you  go  down  to  Mr.  Allen's,  where 
Mr.  M'Cann  lodged,  on  that  same  evening,  and 
tell  Mr.  M'Cann  that  you  were  a  ruined  man, 
and  that  Mr.  M'Cann  had  done  it,  or  that  he  had 
induced  you  to  sign  that  petition  ? — I  never  did 
any  thing  of  the  sort ;   I  never  cried. 

139.  Did  you  ever  do  that?— I  did  not  say  I 
was  a  ruined  man. 

140.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Allen's  at  all?— I 
was  there. 

141.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  do  not       ^ 
remember;  it  was  just  mere  jtffttfj^gj  ^ave  often. )q[^ 
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Mr.  been  to  Mar.    Allen's;   we  «re  intiinately    ao- 

ML  BuOick.    quainted. 

•~"  .  142.  IMd  you  ex^esB  any  aresrefc,  in  conse- 

^g  April  quenoe  ^rf  your  having  eigned  t£e  petition^  to 
Mr.  Allen  ? — No ;  there  were  partdea  who  saad 
it  was  not  a  proper  thing  for  ne  to  -do,  that  it 
might  haran  me  in  my  business;  but  I  knew 
perfectly  well  what  I  was  4j>eut  viheo.  I  signed 
ihe  petition.  I  knew  then  what  I  was  doing,  as 
w^ll  as  I  know  tiiat  I  am  sitting  here  before  you 
^ntlemen. 

143.  Do  jou  recollect  the  next  mominj 
Mr.  M^Cimn  ov«r  to  your  house,  as 
pasmng  to  his  <)ffioe,  and,  with  tears  running 
down  your  <)heeks,  telling  him  tkBt  you  had 
rumed  yourself  by  signing  that  document  ? — I 
never  shed  tears,  and  did  fiot  say  anything  of 
the  sort ;  I  utterly  deoounoe  that,  and  deny  it. 

144.  Did  you  not  on  that  same  ooeasiea  tell 
Mr.  M^Cann  thtft  you  were  a  ruined  man,  and 
'i&d  yen  not  ask  hmi  to  go  to  Dean  StonelMraue, 
Lord  Hertford's  agent,  inasmuich  as  he,  Mr. 
M^Cami,  had  influenoe  in  that  quarter,  and 
endeavour  to  procure  ior  you  the  situation  of 
«exton  to  the  ^atifiedval,  which  was  iken  vacant, 
iw  it  would  enable  you  to  make  up  the  loss  which 
yeu  would  sustain  by  the  injury  done  to  your 
business  AS  a  painter  and  glazier,  in  oonaequenoe 
ef  your  naving  signed  the  petition  against  Mr. 
Barbour  ? — The  sexton  had  left  the  cathedral ; 
I  never  asked  him  to  go  to  Dean  Stomehouse. 

145.  What  did  you  ask  Mr.  M'Cann  cm  that 
occasion  when  you  called  him  over  to  you  ? — If 
jou  would  write  a  letter  to  Dean  Stonehouse  he 
would  tell  you  that  he  bad  offered  me  the  situa- 
taon  before  tiiat,  and  that  I  had  refused  it. 

146.  Did  not  Mr.  M^Oann  go  to  Iiord  Hert- 
ford's agent,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  return 
to  you  and  tell  you  that  he  had  made  331  application 
for  t^e  sitwation,  and  that  be  had  no  doubt  you 
would  get  it  ? — He  asked  mie  if  I  would  take  it; 
lie  had  used  his  influence  to  put  the  sexton  out 
of  ihe  situation  himself;  he  was  the  gentieman 
who  had  used  his  influence  to  put  the  sexton  out 
of  this  cathedral,  and  also  out  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford's  office,  because  he  had  been  a  warm 
fiiend  of  Mr.  Barbour's.  He  had  put  him  out 
of  his  two  situations,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  it,  but  Dean  Stonehouse  offisred  the  sttuation 
to  me  twice,  and  I  would  not  take  it. 

147.  What  took  place  between  you  smI  Mr. 
M'Cann  upon  the  subject? — Mr.  M^Cann  said 
he  thought  it  was  a  situation  that  would  answer 
very  well  for  me,  and  be  asked  noe  whether  I 
would  take  it.  The  words  he  used  were  that 
Calcraft  was  out  of  his  situation,  and  he  said  he 
would  not  stop  till  he  had  put  John  Dogherty 
Barbour  out,  and  dragged  hun  from  Parliament 
Those  were  the  words  ne  used. 

148.  Did  not  Mr.  M^Caon  say  to  you  that  he 
did  not  think  you  would  have  accepted  iJie  situa- 
tion, or  tliat  he  would  have  sug^sted  it  to  you  ? 
— He  suggested  it  to  me  himsetf.  1  had  refused 
the  same  situation  twice. 

149.  Did  not  Mr.  M^Oann  come  to  you  in  half- 
an-hour  afterwards  from  Lord  Hertford's  office, 
and  tell  you  he  had  been  there  and  made  an 
application  for  the  situation  for  you,  and  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  you  would  get  it 
immediately? — He  had  been  talking  about  it; 
but  I  said  I  did  not  want  it,  and  that  I  had 
already  refused  it. 

150.  Had  you  any  personal  interest  in  this 
petition  yourself  ? — None ;  and  I  had  no  ill  feel- 
ing towards  Mr.  Badbour^  or  any  one  connected 


with  him.  I  only  wished  to  unseat  Mr.  Barbouv^ 
and  to  have  another -election,  dtnaking  the  ofection 
null  and  void.     That  is  all  the  interest  I  had. 

151.  Kd  you  employ  Mr.  Moore  to  present 
this  petition  ? — Mr.  Moore  was  our  agent  on  the 
petition .  altogether ;  that  is,  for  the  committee ; 
Mr.  Moore  was  our  agent,  as  I  always  und^c^ 
stood,  both  to  oonduct  iikt  eleotion^uid  to  condoot 
libe  petition. 

152.  Do  y«u  know  how  he  became  «uch  agent. 
Did  you  employ  him  ? — ^No,  I  never  eniployed 
him ;  I  was  not  high  enough  up,  ^rkaps. 

153.  Have  you  ever  paid  him  anything? — 
No. 

154.  Have  you  any  unkind  feeling,  or  Any  ill 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Baiibour? — I  have  stated 
several  times  that  I  have  none. 

155.  Did  you  «ver  state  to  any  person,  on  any 
oooasoon,  that  you  were  glad  at  the  prospect  a£ 
tite  petition  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  Mx. 
Bar-bour  would  not  be  unseated  ? — No. 

156.  That  you  were  glad  that  the  petition  was 
going  to  &11  to  the  ground  ? — ^I  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

157.  Did  you  ever  express  yourself  to  anjr 
person,  to  the  effect  that  iJie  document  that  yon 
had  jugned  for  Mr.  M^Cann  that  momii^  was  a 
withdrawal  of  the  petition,  and  that  you  w-ere 
gtbd  that  the  thing  was  going  to  end  ? — After  ^he 
whdle  thing  had  been  known,  and  Mr.  M'Cann. 
had  i>ead  it  publicly,  we  understood  it  waa  a 
withdrawal,  but  I  never  wished  the^  petition  to 
£fill  to  the  ground  in  any  way,  oxcept  in  a  fair 
and  legal  way,  throitgh  the  committee ;  it  wae 
only  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that  we  signed 
that  document,  and  if  they  chose  to  withdraw  the 
petition,  we  were  willing  to  agree  to  it. 

158.  What  took  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  previous  to  your  seeing  old  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, the  £a*hcr  of  the  Member? — I  wished  to 
see  some  of  Mr.  Barbour's  family,  to  warn 
ihem.  against  Mr.  M^Cann,  for  I  took  his  words 
for  granted,  and  supposed  that  he  wanted  to 
give  Mr.  Barbour  four  years'  imprisonment.  We 
utterly  renounced  anything  of  the  sort.  We 
had  no  animosity  against  Mr.  Barboiu*,  and  did 
not  wish  to  see  him  or  any  of  his  family  in 
prison. 

159.  Did  not  Mr.  M^Cann  tell  you  in  his  own 
house,  before  you  signed  that  document,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Vernon,  that  you  had  better 
read  it  over  before  signing  it,  and  did  he  not  tell 
you  that  it  was  the  document  which  he  had  told 
you  that  morning  was  a  withdrawal  of  the  peti- 
tion,  asid  which  he  would  use  against  Mr.  Bar- 
bour or  not,  afi  might  be  deemed  necessary  ? — He 
did  not  All  these  things  that  Mr.  M'Cann  is 
making  you  gentlemen  put  to  me  are  falsehoodfi. 

160.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  M'Cann  that  he 
need  not  read  tlie  document  over  to  you  as  he 
liad  explained  it  to  y<m  already  ? — No;  I  aarjr 
that  ail  the  questions  that  Mr.  M^Cann  is  getting 
you  gentiemen  to  put  to  me  are  fake,  and  you 
will  nnd  that  to  be  the  case. 

161.  If  Mr.  Barbour  dnmld  state  that  you 
admitted  to  him  having  ogned  a  withdimwal  of 
the  petition,  would  that  be  a  falsehsod? — Mr. 
Barbour  might  misunderstand  me,  but  I  did  not 
represent  ihkt  to  Mr.  Barbour ;  I  represented  to 
him  that  I  had  signed  a  paper,  and  that  Mr. 
M^Cann  wanted  to  get  hold  of  his  son  and  give 
him  four  years'  imprisonment. 

162.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Wikon  that  y;ou 
had  signed  a  withdrawal  of  the  petiticm  ? — No ; 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  withdrawal^  and  it 
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■ever  wa»  expfadned  to  ma  I  knew  tBat.  I  Had 
signed  a  p^per  fi>r  Mr.  M'Caniiy  ami  he  told  me 
IImnI  tliat  was  the  me  he  wae  going  to  turn  it  to. 

163.  If  Mr.  Wilson  riionM  state  to  the  Com^ 
mittee  that  you  admitted  to  him  on  that  mornings 
ihfd;  jen  had  agnedi » withdrawal  of  the  petition, 
w#ald  hi»  statement  be  trme  or  Msel — I  say  I 
ne^^r  said  such  a  word.  Mr.  Ba]4>oBr  asked  me 
if  he  shaold  telegrsph  to  his  son  tharfi  the  petition, 
was  withdrawn,  and  I  said  it  was  no  withdrawal, 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  catch  his  son,  and 
Aat  I  did  not  wish  to  see  any  man  persecuted. 

164.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Barbour  alone  your- 
self that  morning,  and  have  a  private  interview 
with  him  ? — I  wanted*  to  see  him  to  warn  him 
against  Mr.  M^Cann,  because  he  had  said  that 
he  wo«H  imprisen  Mr.  Barbour's  seta.  Mr.  Bar- 
hour  came  down  the  road!  and  Mr.  Wilsoa  with 
kin,  md  Mr.  Wilson  kept  at  a  distance  while 
Mr.  Barfteur  and  I  were  speaking. 

1^.  Was  the  appointment  with  Mr.  Barbour, 
senior,  made  throagh  Mr.  Wilson,  at  your  re- 
quest ? — I  own  to  that. 

166.  Where  wag  Mr.  Knox  on  the  occasion 
wIi«B  yoQ  had  the  private  interview  with  Mr. 
Barbour  ?— He  went  up  the  back  road  altogether. 

1«7.  Where  did  Mr.  Knar  go  to? — 1  could 
■at  say  exactly  where  he  went. 

16*.  S»  Framcis  BarmffJ]  When  yow  had  t&a* 
iBtasrview  with*  Mr.  Bcwbour,  wae  Mr.  Wilson 
mesent? — ^He  was  some  dietaace  off;  he  came 
down  the  road  with  Mr.  Barbour,  and  stood  some 
dbtaoee  off. 

169.  At  what  (fistance  should  you  say? — ^I 
diire  say  ae  fiur  as-  from  thie  window  to  the  door. 

170.  Where  dSi  this  interview  take  place  t- — 
Jast  at  Mr.  Cosgreave's  place. 

171.  Sir  William  Miks.']  Was  he  sufficiently 
hmt  to  hear  Ibe  conversation  whreh  passed 
between  Mr.  Barbour  and  yourself? — No,  I  am- 
sorehewas'not. 

172.  Mr.  Ker  SeymerJ]  Whew  you  siraed 
AiMe  three  dbeuments  of  which  ymi  have  spdcen, 
did  yoQ^  at  the  time  of  signing  them,  see  in  each 
case  the  signature  of  Knox  ? — Yes,  m  each  case. 
Ejqox  had  signed  the  petition  first,  and  I  signed 
it  afterwards,  and  any  paper  tiiat  ever  I  signed, 
Kaox  atwars  signed  first. 

173»  Tell  w-  exactly  what  took  place.  Tell  us 
the  words  A»t  were  used  by  Mr.  M'Caim  when 
you  went  to  Belfast  and  endeavoured  to  get  the 
document? — ^We  went  down  to  Belfast  by  the 
six  o'clock  tnua ;  four  oi  ufr  went  to  Belfast  by 
that  tssinBk  Mr.  Waring's  clerk,  the  attorney, 
waa  oae.  He  was  our  local'  solicitor*;  and  there 
wae  Knox,  aad  Mr.  Dawson,  and  myself.  We 
wvnt  ^ere  te^  see  about  thie  document.  We 
ireat  to  Victoriahsquare,  to  a  man  named  George 
ingram^  who  kept  a  pubfic^honse,  where  Mr. 
BfCams,  we  understood,  was  in  the  habit  of 
eaUri^.  When  we  got  there  he  was  not  there, 
aa4  we  sat  there  awhile,  and  Mr,  Ingram  went 
to  look  for  him  ;  but  about  20  minutes  to  9  he 
caa&e  m,  and  when  he  came  in  he  s^d,  '^  Holloa  T 
sad  looked,  roirad ;  when  he  saw  Waring's  derk, 
moA  SjioXy  and  Dawson,  and  nve,  he  looked 
fidgetty^  9jmSl  he  said,  ^'  What  in  the  world  are 

Ctt  doing  here  ?^  I  said,  "  I  am  come  down 
re  became  I  did  not  read  tha^  paper  which  you 
iM^e  m^9  aad  I  want  to  see  it  and  to  read  it 
myself."  «WeU,'*  saMt  he,  «I  have  not 
gt)t  it;  reaBy,  it  is  at  home  in  my  desk, 
aad  I  hare  not  got  it  on  me.'^  I  said, 
*'  yon  aae  making  a  false  statement,**  for,  said  I, 
^oa  hamr  read  ituidshown^it  to  parties  in  Belfiist 
0.68. 


since  you  have  been  hare.''     So,  upon  that,  he         Mr. 

turned  rouaid  and  said,  ^^  it  was  Geoige  Ifngraar  ti^BMUk- 

told  you  that"     I  said,  ^it  does  not  signify  who        — • 

told  me,  I  want  to  read  that  paper ;  I  never  read      9^  Aprfl 

%  and  I  do  not  know  what  i»  in  it."    He  looked        18634 

round  and  saw  Mr.  Waring's  clerk  and  he  wouM 

not  read  it  before  him,  he  said  he  *^  would  not 

have  that  old  fellow  there  at  afl  ^  "bwt,"  he  satd^ 

"  if  you  will  go  up  stairs  I  will  read  it  to  yea 

there."     Upon  that,  Mr.  Knox  asked  him  if  he 

would  allow  Mr.  Dawson  to  go  up  stairs ;  he  said 

**ye8,"  andsothe  threeofuswentupstairs  with  Mr. 

M*Cann,   and  we   went  into    the  room  and  he 

pulled   out  the   document;  I  said,  "will  you  let 

me  read  it  to  myself?  "     He  looked  me  straight 

in  the  face  and  said,  "Will  you  give  it  me  back 

if  I  do^?"    Upon  that  I  rather  hesitated,   and  he 

put  it  to  me  a  second  time ;  "  Will  you  give  it  to 

me  back  if  I  let  you  have  it  ?"*    Upon  that,  I  put 

my  hand  and  took  out  a  knife,  and  said,  "I  wiH, 

on  the  word  of  a  man."    He  then  said  he  would 

let  me  see  it     I  said,  "  t  w3!  read  it  over,  and 

when  I  have  read  it,  I  intend  to  cut  mv  name 

from  it."    He  looked  me  steadily  in  the  wee  and 

would  not  give  it  to  me  upon  any  persuasion. 

We  alt  tried  him,  but  he  wouH  not  dlow  ua  to* 

have  it ;  and  then  we  went  away  back  to  Lisbum 

and  got  this  other  document  mad'e  out  and  signed 

and  sent  away. 

174.  Mr.  Bonham  Carter.']  But  he  did  reatf 
the  paper  yow  say  ? — Yes,  but  when  I  went  to 
make  a  move  round  the  table  to«  look  at  it,  be 
would  not  let  me  come  alongside  of  him. 

175.  Sir  WilRam  Jfiftj.J  That  document,  as 
far  a*  you  understand  those  things,  was  a  vrith- 
drawal  of  the  Petition.  Ton  have  stated,  have 
you  not,  that  it  was  a^  withcfrawal  of  the  Peti- 
tion, so  far  as  you  understood  it  ? — Yes. 

17*6;  Chairman.'^  Did  you  ertate  to  any  person 
previouB  ta  your  visit  to  Mr.  M'Cann  in  Bell^t^ 
that  your  intention  was  to  get  this  withdrawal 
from  him,  and  that  if  you  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  so  you  would  sign  another  ? — Yes,  I  said 
if  Mr.  M'Cann  wanted  to  withdraw  the  Petition 
foully,  or  sell  it  (which  I  wiD  not  say  I  know 
he  was  doing)  before  we  would  allow  him  to 
use  it  in  that  way,  we  would  sign  a  withdrawal 
orarselres. 

177.  To  whom  d5d  you  address  yourself  on 
that  occasion?— To  Winiam  John  Enox. 

178.  Any  other  person? — Kot  to  my  know- 
ledge; 

179.  Are  you  sure? — Not  to  my  knowledge ; 
I  might  have  said  it  to  some  of  lite  com- 
mittee. 

180.  Sir  WilKam  Miles.']  After  this  document 
was  read,  and  you*  understood  it  to  be  a  with- 
drawal of  the  Petition,  what  did  you  do  ? — Came 
up  to  Lisbum,  and  there  was  another  document 

fot  up  to  do  away  with  this  one  which  Mr. 
E^Cann  had. 

181.  And  where  was  that  signed? — In  Mft 
Bannister's  shopi  where  the  petition  was  first 
signed. 

182'.  And  was  it  signed,  not  only  by  you  but 
by  the  other  petitioner  ? — Yes. 

183.  In  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

184  Where  did  you  leave  it  ?— We  left  it  there 
with  Mr.  Waring,  to  be  sent  to  Dublin  to  Mr. 
Moore;  it  was  on  the  same  evening  that  we 
signed  it. 

185.  Mr.  Bonham  Carter.]  You  have  told  UB 
that  you  signed  two  documents  on  the  morning 
after  the  first  Petition  was  signed.  Did  you  sign 
those  alone,  or  were  others  present  at  the  tinie  ?  t 
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Ki,^        — ^Mr.  Knox  was  with  me  at  the  time  ;  the  ones 
Af.  BMxck.   tlwit  Mr.  M^Cann  brought  to  us  to  siffn. 

— —  1S6.   And  who  was  present  on  that  occasion 

S9  April     besides    Knox   and   yourself?— No   one;    there 
1863.        were  Just   three  of   us,   M'Cann,    Knox,  and 
myselt 

187.  Were  you  informed  at  that  time  what  it 
was  you  were  signing? — The  words  he  said  were, 
that  this  was  necessary  to  go  to  Mr.  Moore. 


188.  Was  that  all  that  took  place?— That  was 
all  that  took  place.     He  said  it  was  necessary. 

189.  Were  you  sent  for  by  M*Cann  on  that 
occasion?  —  Mr.  M^Cann  came  to  my  own 
house. 

190.  Was  Mr.  M^Cann  acting  as  the  agent  of 
your  Committee,  or  as  Mr.  Moore's  agent  ? — We 
always  considered  that  he  was  acting  as  Mr. 
Moore's  agent  in  getting  up  the  evidence. 


Mr.  William  John  Knox,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  191.   ChairmafL]  You  are  an  elector  of  Lis- 

W.  J.Knox,  burn?— Yes. 

192.  You  signed  a  petition  against  the  return 

of  Mr.  Barbour  ? — Yes. 

193.  When  did  you  sign  it? — I  think  it  was 
about  the  9th  of  March. 

194.  Did  you   sign   any   withdrawal   of  that 

ritition  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  I  signed  a  paper ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  withdrawal  or 
not,  the  morning  after  the  Petition  was  signed. 

195.  Is  that  your  handwriting  {hariding  a 
Paper  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes. 

196.  Is  that  the  paper  which  you  signed  ? — I 
cannot  say,  indeed. 

197.  Look  at  it? — I  could  not  say ;  but  it  is 
my  handwriting. 

198.  Is  that  also  your  handwriting  {handing 
another  Paper  to  the  Witness^  ? — It  is. 

199.  On  the  morning  aiter  you  signed  the 
petition  you  signed  another  paper  ? — Yes. 

200.  Was  that  a  withdrawal? — I  could  not 
say. 

201.  Were  you  not  told  what  it  was  ? — No. 

202.  Whogaveittoyou? — Alexander  M^Cann 
brought  it  down  to  my  shop. 

203.  Where  is  his  shop? — In  Railway-street, 
in  Lisbum. 

204.  ^t  what  time  in  the  day  was  that? — 
About  eight  o'clock,  or  some  time  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast. 

205.  Did  he  not  inform  you  what  the  docu- 
ment was  that  you  were  signing? — No,  he  did 
not ;  he  said  it  was  for  Mr.  Moore. 

206.  When  he  asked  you  to  put  your  name  to 
a  document,  did  you  not  ask  him  what  it  was? — 
No,  he  said  he  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  Moore  to 
get  my  name. 

207.  Did  you  sign  more  than  one  document  ? — 
Yes,  two. 

208.  And  you  signed  both  of  them  without 
asking  any  question  as  to  what  they  were? — 

209.  Did  you  at  any  time  afterwards  sign  any 
document  relating  to  me  election  ? — I  did. 

210.  When  was  that?— About  the  24th  of 
March. 

211.  What  was  that  document? — I  could  not 
tell. 

212.  Did  you  ask  what  the  nature  of  the 
document  was  ? — I  did ;  but  before  saying  any- 
thing he  said,  it  was  a  paper  to  get  my  name 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  evidence. 

213.  Had  you  after  that,  any  suspicion  as  to 
what  that  paper  was  ?  —Yes ;  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  from  what  Mr.  Alexander  M'Cann  stated, 
before  he  left  my  house  my  suspicion  was  aroused. 

^  214.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  after  I  had 
signed  the  Petition,  or  after  I  had  signed  that 
paper,  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  to  Belfast, 


and  that  he  would  send  for  Mr.  Robert  Barbour, 
and  that  he  would  get  him  to  give  him  an  offer  of 
what  he  had  got  previously,  the  sum  of  5,000  /. ; 
and  that  if  he  could  get  him  to  do  that  and  get 
his  signature  for  it,  he  would  then  turn  round, 
and  tney  would  give  Mr.  Barbour,  the  present 
Member,  four  years'  imprisonment 

215.  He  said  that  to  you  ? — Yes. 

216.  Did  you  communicate  with  anybody  upon 
his  making  that  statement  to  you ? — ^x es ;  I  was 
not  finished  washing ;  he  was  in  a  great  hurry 
for  me  to  come  in  and  sign  the  paper,  and  I  went 
and  finished  my  washing,  and  went  up  to  my 
brother  petitioner,  Mr.  Bullick,  and  found  that 
Mr,  M'Uann  had  got  the  paper  from  him  by  the 
same  misrepresentation ;  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Bul- 
lick that  it  would  be  well  to  warn  Mr.  Barbour 
against  Mr.  M^Cann,  for  that  he  was  going  to 
imprison  his  (Mr.  Barbour's)  son,  and  we  did  not 
wish  that,  but  that  all  we  wanted  was  to  make 
the  election  null  and  void. 

217.  Did  you  go  anywhere  else,  or  did  you 
communicate  with  anybody  else  on  the  same 
subject  ? — Yes,  after  I  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  Bullick,  Mr.  Bullick  went  to  Mr.  Barbour 
and  warned  him. 

218.  Did  you  communicate  with  anybody  else 
in  Lisburn  about  the  paper  ? — Yes,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Waring,  our  local  solicitor,  and  told  him 
about  the  paper  that  we  had  signed. 

219.  What  happened  then? — He  ordered  his 
clerk  to  get  ready,  and  to  go  to  Belfast  with  us, 
and  to  nnd  out  Mr.  M'Cann,  and  get  the  paper 
from  him,  and  have  it  read  and  explained. 

220.  Did  you  do  so  ?— We  did. 

221.  Did  you  find  Mr.  M'Cann  in  Belfast  ?— 
We  did ;  Mr.  William  Seagrave,  who  is  clerk  to 
Mr.  Waring,  Mr.  Dawson,  myself,  and  Mr. 
Bullick,  proceeded  by  the  6  o'clock  train  that 
evening  to  Belfast ;  we  went  into  Queen-square 
to  a  public-house  kept  by  a  man  named  George 
Ingram,  where  we  understood  Mr.  M*Cann  was 
stopping,  and  we  made  inquiry  for  him ;  when 
we  went  in  he  was  not  there.  Mr.  Dawson  and 
Mr.  George  Ingram  went  out  of  the  house  to 
look  after  him ;  we  were  there,  I  suppose,  not 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  length  Mr. 
Dawson  returned,  and  said  they  had  seen  Mr. 
M^Cann  standing  with  two  strange  men  at 
the  foot  of  High-street,  and  that  Mr.  Ingram 
was  gone  away  to  him  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
house.  So  he  came  to  the  house,  and  as  soon 
as  he  came  in  Mr.  Bullick  asked  him  for  the 

Eaper  he  had  put  his  name  to  that  morning,  that 
e  might  read  it,  and  explain  it. 

222.  Where  was  it  that  he  said  this?— At  Mr. 
George  Ingram's,  in  the  High-street,  Belfast. 
He  asked  him  for  the  paper  that  he  might  read 
it  and  explain  it.     Mr.  M'Cann  then  denied  that 
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he  had  the  paper ;  upon  which,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  I,  or  Mr.  BuUick,  but  one  of  us, 
said  to  him,  *^  You  have  the  paper,  for  you 
showed  it  to  a  man  in  this  house  not  very  long 
since."  Then,  when  he  found  out  that  he  was 
caught,  he  got  up  and  said  he  would  not  read  it 
there ;  but  that  if  we  would  go  up-stairs  into  an 
upper  room,  he  would  read  it  when  we  were  by 
ourselves.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  let  Mr. 
Segrave  come  with  us,  and  he  would  not;  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  Mr.  Dawson 
to  come  with  us,  and  he  said  yes,  he  would  allow 
him.  When  we  got  up-stairs,  he  went  to  the  far 
ride  of  the  room,  ana  he  said  to  us  would  it 
satisfy  us  if  he  read  it  to  us.  We  said  yes,  but 
that  we  would  rather  that  Mr.  Bullick  should 
get  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  read  it.  He  would 
not  give  it  into  Mr.  BuUick's  hands.  He  got 
up,  and  had  got  the  table  between  him  and  us, 
and  he  several  times  commenced  to  read  it  him- 
self, but  was  several  times  interrupted  by  people 
coming  up  to  the  door,  and  calling  for  Mr. 
M'Cann,  and  we  never  could  tee  the  paper,  or 
what  was.  in  the  paper  during  the  time  we  were 
in  the  room ;  and  at  last  he  put  the  paper  in  his 
pocket,  and  said,  "  For  God's  sake  go  home,  and 
do  not  torment  me,  or  I  will  throw  up  and 
abandon  the  thing  for  ever.** 

223.  Did  he  read  the  paper  to  you  ? — No,  he 
did  not 

224.  You  say  he  commenced  two  or  three 
times  to  read  it? — Yes,  he  commenced  two  or 
three  times  to  read  it  and  was  interrupted  by 
people  coming  to  the  door ;  I  do  not  know  why 
they  came  to  the  door,  but  we  got  up  to  go  next 
to  him  to  see  even  our  signatures,  and  to  see 
if  our  names  really  were  there,  but  he  still  kept 
the  table  between  us  and  him. 

225.  Had  you  any  idea  at  that  time  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  paper  ? — No,  not  a  bit. 

226.  When  first  had  you  any  suspicion  about 
Ae  paper  ? — We  were  told  by  our  solicitor  that 
it  might  be  a  withdrawal. 

227.  Mr.  Walpole.']  When  were  you  told  that  ? 
—That  day. 

228.  That  was  the  24th  of  March  ?— Yes. 

229.  Chairman.']  That  was  before  you  started 
from  Lisbum  ? — Yes. 

230.  When  you  came  in  then,  of  course,  you 
0uq)ected  that  it  was  a  withdrawal  ? — Yes. 

231.  Did  you  state  that  to  him  ? — No  we  did 
not 

232.  You  simply  asked  him  to  show  you  the 
paper  and  he  refused  to  do  so? — Yes,  we  did 
everything  in  our  power  to  force  him  to  show  us 
the  paper« 

233.  Mr.  fValpole.']  You  say  he  commenced 
reading  it ;  did  he  read  some  way  into  it  ? — Yes. 

234.  How  long  did  he  read ;  did  he  continue 
reading  for  a  minute  ? — I  do  not  think  we  were 
three  minutes  in  the  room  altogether. 

235.  Lkairman.']  You  having  gone  there  to 
read  a  paper  which  you  had  signed,  why  did  you 
go  away  without  seeing  it?— We  saw  that  we 
could  not  get  it  from  him  except  by  physical 
force,  and  we  knew  that  he  had  revolvers  in  his 
pocket  loaded ;  he  told  us  that  he  carried  them 
about  with  him. 

236.  Then  he  refused  to  show  you  the  docu- 
ment, and  you  left  the  room,  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences  if  you  insisted  upon  seeing  it? — Yes. 

237.  You  distinctly  state  that  he  would  not 
diow  you  the  document  which  you  had  signed  ? 
— No,  he  would  not. 

0.68. 
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238.  You  made  several  efforts  to  see  the  paper,  Mr*    . 
which  he  resisted  ? — We  all  did.                               W.  J.  Knox. 

239.  Did  you  see  any  portion  of  the  paper  ?        — 
— No.  29  April 

240.  Mr.  Bonham- Carter.']  Did  you  see  it  in        *^3* 
his  hand  ? — Yes,  but  the  back  of  the  paper  was 

to  us. 

241.  Chairman.']  When  he  began  to  read  the 
laper,  how  was  the  reading  of  it  interrupted  ? — 

people  coming  in  and  opening  the  door,  and 
asking  for  Mr.  M^Cann ;  when  they  came  they 
said  he  was  wanted  particularly  down  stairs. 

242.  Did  you  press  him  to  remain  to  read  the 
paper  which  he  had  begun  to  read  ? — Yes,  and  to 
give  the  paper  to  Mr.  Bullick. 

243.  Mr.  BonJiam- Carter.]  What  did  Mr, 
Dawson  do  all  this  time  ? — He  was  there,  and 
moved  round  along  with  us,  fo  get  next  the 
paper  as  well. 

244.  Chairman.]  Was  there  any  conversation 
between  jrou  and  Mr.  M'Cann,  as  to  that  docu- 
ment bemg  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition?  — 
Never. 

245.  Did  you  not  accuse  him  of  having  in- 
duced you  to  sign  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition  ? 
—No ;  we  accused  him  of  getting  our  names  to  a 
paper  to  imprison  Mr.  Barbour. 

246.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  this  went  on 
without  your  ever  saying  that  you  believed  it  was 
a  withdrawal? — Yes,  I  told  Mr.  M^Cann  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  never  intended  to  withdraw  the 
petition. 

247.  Did  you  tell  him  that  at  that  interview  ? 
— I  told  him  that  in  the  morning,  in  the  room, 
before  he  went  out. 

248.  In  your  own  house  at  Lisbum  ? — Yes. 

249.  Then  you  did  suspect  that  it  was  a  with- 
drawal ? — No,  I  did  not. 

250.  When  did  you  first  think  that  this  paper 
which  you  had  signed  was  a  withdrawal ;  when 
did  that  idea  first  of  all  enter  your  mind  ? — Never 
till  I  heard  from  Mr.  Waring  that  perhaps  it  was 
a  withdrawal  that  I  had  signed. 

251.  That  was  before  you  left  Lisburn? — 
Yes. 

252.  You  went  there  for  the  purpose,  I  sup- 
pose, of  getting  that  withdrawal  away  from  him? 
— Yes,  we  did. 

253.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  in  the 
house  with  him,  and  that  you  never  stated  to  him 
*^  That  is  a  withdrawal,  and  we  want  it  back"? 
— No,  we  did  not  say  that ;  we  asked  him  for 
the  paper  that  we  haa  signed  our  name  to ;  we 
did  not  know  that  it  was  a  withdrawal ;  we  never 
meant  to  withdraw  the  petition. 

254.  Mr.  Bonham- Carter.]  Did  Bullick  never 
ask  the  question,  then  ? — No,  never. 

255.  Chairman.']  When  did  you  sign  this 
second  paper,  dated  the  24th  of  March  ? — I  signed 
that  on  the  24th  of  March. 

256.  You  signed  another  paper  disclaiming 
your  having  withdrawn  the  petition  ? — Yes. 

257.  Where  did  you  sign  that  paper? — In  Mr. 
Jacob  Bannister's. 

258.  Who  gave  it  to  you  to  sign  ? — Mr.  War- 
ing's  clerk  prepared  it  in  our  presence. 

259.  Was  tnat  before  or  after  the  meeting  at 
Belfast  ? — Afterwards. 

260.  It  was  in  consequence  of  what  had  hap- 
pened during  that  interview  at  Belfast,  and  of 
Mr.  M^Cann  refusing  to  give  you  back  the 
paper  that  you  signed  this  other  document? — 
Yes,  that  was  it. 

261.  Sir  Francis  Baring.]  How  much  of  the 
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fF.  /.  Knox,  paper  did  you  hear  read  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 

.-_ view  which  you  had  with  Mr.  M*Gann? — There 

ag  April       was  so  much  interruption  and  so  much  confusion 
1863.         that  I  do  not  remember  a  word  that  there  was  in 
the  paper. 

262.  Why  did  you  sign  this  document,  if  you 
did  not  know  that  you  had  signed  a  withdrawal 
at  all  ? — Through  the  misrepresentation  that  he 
had  given  to  it ;  that  it  was  for  evidence,  and  not 
a  wimdrawal  at  all. 

263.  You  do  not  understand  my  question ;  my 
question  is,  why,  if  you  did  not  know  that  you  had 
signed  a  withdrawal  in  any  way  you  and  Bul- 
lick  came  to  sign  that  paper  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Waring's  clerk? — You  mean  the  dis- 
claimer; we  got  that  prepared  ourselves;  we 
were  sitting  there^  while  it  was  prepared. 

264.  Why  did  you  disclaim  doing  a  thing 
which  you  did  not  know  you  had  done  ? — We 
wanted  to  disclaim  what  he  had  got,  as  it  turned 
out  to  be. 

265.  Who  is  Mr.  Dawson  ? — A  friend  of  mine. 

266.  Is  he  an  elector  ? — Yes. 

267.  Is  he  resident  in  Lisbum? — Yes. 

268.  Who  is  Mr.  Kennedy  ?— There  is  Mr. 
John  B.  Kennedy,  in  Lisbum,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

269.  Mr.  Wilson  is  his  clerk?— Yes. 

270.  What  is  Mr.  Kennedy?— Mr.  John  B. 
Kennedy  is  a  solicitor  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
there. 

271.  Was  he  an  agent  for  either  party? — ^He 
is  an  uncle  to  the  Member. 

272.  Sir  William  Miles.']  Let  me  recall  your 
recollection  to  the  24th  ;  you  signed  a  document, 
which  you  say  you  did  not  know  anything  about, 
early  in  the  morning,  that  document  being 
brought  to  you  by  Mr.  M'Cann  ? — Yes. 

273.  Did  you  afterwards  see  Bullick  ? — I  did. 

274.  At  what  time  in  the  day  was  that? — As 
soon  as  I  could  get  dressed,  I  went  up  to 
BuUick. 

275.  Had  you  and  Bullick  any  conversation 
relative  to  what  you  had  signed  ? — No. 

276.  No? — We  had  a  conversation  that  we 
should  go  and  warn  Mr.  Barbour  against  Mr. 
M'Cann,  and  against  having  anything  to  do  with 
him,  for  that  he  had  got  a  paper  signed  by  us. 

277.  You  had  no  conversation  whatever  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  document  which  you  had  both 
signed  that  morning  ? — No,  indeed,  we  had  not. 

278.  You  afterwards,  at  a  public-house,  met 
Bullick  with  M^Cann  ?— Yes. 

279.  And  M^Cann  then  had  with  him  a  paper 
which  vou  had  signed? — Yes,  he  had;  but  he 
denied  having  it  at  first. 

280.  You  are  sure  that  that  was  the  paper 
which  you  had  signed? — We  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  or  not. 

281.  But  he  read  that  paper,  you  say,  for 
about  a  minute,  and  then  ceased  reading  it? — 
Yes. 

282.  K  Bullick  has  stated  that  from  that  reading 
he  understood  it  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  peti- 
tion, that  is  not  right,  is  it? — No,  I  do  not  tnink 
it  is. 

283.  Must  you  have  heard  it  if  Bullick  heard 
it  ? — Certainly,  if  he  heard  it 

(  The  following  Questions  were  put  by  the  Chairs 
man  at  the  request  of  Mr.  M'Cann,) 

284.  Had  you  and  Mr.  M'Cann  any  difference 
or  outfall  previous  to  the  occasion  to  which  you 
have  referred? — No. 

285.  When  Mr.  M'Cann  called  on  you  on  any 


occasion  on  the  subject  of  the  petition,  did  you 
express  any  want  of  confidence  in  him? — Na. 

286.  And  had  you  not  perfect  confidence  in 
him  from  the  course  of  conduct  which  you  knew 
him  to  have  pursued  ? — I  had  perfect  confidence 
in  him ;  whenever  I  appeared  to  show  any  mis- 
trust of  him,  or  any  want  of  confidence  in  him, 
he  got  quite  angry,  and  he  asked  me  why  I 
should  not  sign  anything  that  he  brought  to  me 
without  hesitation ;  and  he  said  that  he  would  not 
take  a  million  of  money  to  withdraw  the  petition. 

287.  When  Mr.  M*Cann  called  upon  you  to 
sign  the  withdrawal,  did  you  hesitate  at  all  to  sign 
it?— No,  I  did  not. 

288.  Did  your  not  read  both  the  documents 
over  at  your  desk  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bullick 
and  Mr.  M'Cann  before  you  signed  them? — No, 
I  did  not. 

289.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  were  with- 
drawals ? — I  did  not 

290.  Did  you  not,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
M*Cann,  when  he  called  on  you  on  the  last  occa^ 
sion  of  signing  the  third  withdrawal,  take  a  chair, 
and  sit  at  your  own  table,  in  your  own  drawing- 
room,  and  read  over  the  document  before  you 
signed  it,  on  the  24th  of  March? — No  ;  that  was 
when  Mr.  M*Cannmade  allusion  to  my  mistrusting 
him.  I  said,  "  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Mr. 
Bullick  to  come  down,  or  for  me  to  go  up  to 
him?" 

291.  Did  you  not  read  over  that  document  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  M'Cann  and  some  other 
person  previous  to  signing  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

292.  Was  any  omer  person  present  on  that 
occasion  ? — My  wife  was. 

293.  Can  you  say  that  you  did  not  sit  down 
and  read  over  that  document  previous  to  signing 
it  ? — I  do  say  so  solemnly. 

294.  Did  you  look  at  it  at  all  ? — I  might  have 
glanced  at  it,  but  I  could  not  tell  a  word  that  was 
in  it. 

295.  Did  you  not  perfectly  understand  that  it 
was  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition? — No;  Mr. 
M'Cann  stated  that  the  paper  was  to  gain  evi- 
dence.    He  never  called  it  a  withdrawal. 

296.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this? — Between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

297.  Had  you  the  document  in  your  hands 
previous  to  signing  it  ? — No;  it  was  on  the  table. 

298.  Did  vou  not  read  it  over  ? — No ;  I  have 
stated  so  berore. 

299.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  after  you 
had  signed  the  document  that  you  saw  Mr. 
Waring  ? — It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

300.  At  what  hour  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say ; 
I  should  think  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 

301.  Was  that  previous  to  your  going  to  Bel- 
fast to  see  Mr.  M'Cann  ? — Yes. 

302.  And  was  that  previous  to  your  seeing  Mr. 
Barbour? — I  did  not  see  him. 

303.  Did  you  not  go  with  Mr.  Bullick  to  see 
him  ? — No. 

304.  Did  you  not  go  part  of  the  way  ? — No. 

305.  Where  did  you  go  then  with  Mr.  Bul- 
lick on  that  occasion?—!  was  going  down  to 
where  I  was  working. 

306.  Had  you  any  interview  with  Mr.  Bullick, 
or  with  Mr.  Wilson  previous  to  Mr.  Bullick  going 
to  Mr.  Barbour? — I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Bullick,  when  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  go 
and  warn  Mr.  Barbour  against  Mr.  M*Cann. 

307.  Was  Mr.  Wilson  present  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  —No. 

308.  Had  you  any  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson 
at  all  with  regard  <8igfe5^ty«iS^OI&§'fr|j; 
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for  you  with  Mr.  Barbour,  senior  ? — I  had  not, 
except  on  that  evening.  Between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  conning  down  Caetle-street,  Mr,  Wilson 
was  standing  on  the  steps  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
office,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  BuUick  had  been 
with  Mr.  Barbour,  and  Mr.  Wilson  said,  "  But 

the    old  could  not    understand  what 

BuUick  was  saying." 

309.  ^V"as  it  not  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
Mr.  M'Cann  that  you  signed  the  first  two  withr 
drawab  on  the  iOth  of  March? — Mr.  M*Cann 
brought  them  down  for  me,  as  he  said,  to  sign 
them  for  Mr.  Moore. 

310.  What  aroused  your  suspicion  as  to  Mr. 
M^Cann  after  you  had  signed  the  third  withdrawal 
on  the  24th  of  March  ? — What  aroused  my  sus- 
picion first  of  all  was  Mr.  M^Cann  saying  he 
would  imprison  Mr.  Barbour.  When  he  was 
going  down  the  stairs,  he  said  he  would  either 
oie  very  rich  or  very  poor. 

311.  Do  you  recollect  on  one  occasion,  after 
the  24th  of  March,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  M^Cann, 
and  others  being  at  Leonard's  Hotel.  Do  you 
remember  being  present  in  the  lobby  when  Mr. 
I>oran  and  you,  and  Mr.  M'Cann  were  together? 
— Yes. 

312.  Do  you  not  recollect  Mr.  M*Cann  saying 
to  you  that  he  thought  your  conduct  was  very 
strange  in  coming  down  and  treating  him  with 
the  disrespect  you  had  in  Belfast,  inasmuch  as  he 
bad  taken  no  advantage  of  you  in  any  way,  you 
having  read  over  the  document  in  your  own 
house  ? — No,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did ;  he 
palled  out  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  sent 
to  a  person  at  Lisburn. 

313.  Did  you  not  express  to  Mr."  M^Cannyour 
sorrow  for  having  acted  as  you  had  done  ? — No, 
I  never  expressed  anything  of  the  kind. 

314.  Did  not  Mr.  M*Cann  read  over  the  entire 
of  that  document  to  you  on  that  occasion  in  Mr. 
George  Ingram's  drawing-room  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

315.  Did  not  Mr.  M*Cann,  after  he  had  read 
it,  turn  round  and  say,  "  There  are  your  signatures 
to  it"? — No,  he  never  did. 

316.  What  was  your  object  in  going  to  Belfast 
to  see  Mr.  M*Cann? — To  get  the  > paper  from 


317.  For  what  reason? — Because  he  had  no 
right  to  have  it ;  that  was  the  reason. 

318.  Why  should  you  think  that  when  in 
the  morning  you  did  not  express  the  slightest 
hesitation  with  regard  to  signing  that  document  ? 
— I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  hinder  Mr. 
M^Cann  from  getting  up  any  evidence  that  he 
ooold. 

319.  Tf  you  tiiought  that  the  document  which 
yon  signed  for  Mr.  M^Cann  was  a  document  for 
the  purpose  of  his  obtaining  evidence,  what  was 
yonr  reason  for  wishing  to  get  it  back  from  him  ? 
— He  told  me  he  was  going  to  get  evidence,  and 
that  when  he  got  Mr.  Baroour's  name  to  it,  he 
would  imprison  him  for  four  years.  • 

320.  Did  you  wish  to  obtain  that  document 
from  Mr.  M^Cann  when  he  told  you  that? — 
Certainly  I  did. 

321.  In  the  morning  when  you  signed  it? — 
In  the  morning  I  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  I 
lliooght  it  was  for  evidence. 

322.  Did  not  Mr.  M'Cann  tell  you  that  he 
would  either  make  use  of  it  to  punish  Mr. 
Barbour,  if  any  person  should  attempt  to  bribe 
him  (Mr.  M*Cann)  to  give  up  the  petition,  or 
that  he  would  use  it  in  bjxj  proper  manner  in 
connexion  with  carrying  on  the  petition? — He 
made  no  reference  to  anything  good  or  bad,  but 
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he  said  that  if  he  could  just  get  his  evidence,  he  Mr- 

would   turn  round  and   imprison  him  for  four   ^'  •'^  '•<* 
years;  and  he   said  that  he   would  not  take  a         "T^. 
million  of  money  to  withdraw  the  petition.  ^^o^ 

323.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  per-        '^' 
son  before  you  started  to  Belfast  on  that  day  for 

the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  M'Cann  and  getting 
the  paper  from  him  ? — I  had  not  with  any  one, 
except  our  local  agent,  Mr.  Waring. 

324.  By  whom  was  the  document  drawn  up 
which  you  signed  afterwards  ? — It  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Wilbam  Segrave. 

325.  Where  was  it  drawn  up  ? — At  Mr.  Ban- 
nister's. 

326.  A  public-house  ? — It  was  a  conunittee* 
room. 

327.  At  what  hour?— Between  10  and  11 
o'clock. 

328.  After  you  returned  from  Belfast  that 
night? — iTes. 

329.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Bullick  state,  or  did 
you  state  to  any  person,  that  you  had  come  to 
Belfiist  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  with- 
drawal from  Mr.  M'Cann;  and  did  you  say  that 
if  you  could  not  succeed  in  getting  it,  you  would 
sign  another? — No;  we  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  kind ;  we  never  thought  of  signing  another 
till  we  had  tried  every  means  to  get  from  Mr. 
M'Cann  the  paper  that  he  had. 

330.  Was  mere  any  conversation  at  all  between 
any  person  and  you,  or  between  Mr.  Bullick  and 
any  person  with  regard  to  getting  that  document 
from  Mr.  M'Cann,  to  the  effect  fliat  in  case  you 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  paper  f^om  him 
you  would  sign  anomer  ? — No.  ^ 

331.  Did  Mr.  Bullick  never  tell  you  so?— 
No. 

332.  What  kept  you  waiting  till  six  or  seven 
o'clock  at  night  before  going  to  Belfast  to  sec 
Mr.  M'Cann  ? — It  was  not  convenient  for  us  to 
get  away;  Mr.  Bullick  and  I  were  both  employed 
m  business;  we  had  men  working  for  us,  and  we 
went  when  it  was  convenient  for  us  to  go. 

333.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  meantime 
there  was  an  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, senior,  for  an  interview  with  you  and  Mr. 
Bullick;  and  did  you  not  wait  till  after  five 
o'clock  for  that  purpose? — I  did  not;  I  never 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Barbour  furtiier  tiian  to  warn 
him  against  Mr.  M'Cann. 

334.  Did  you  warn  him  at  all  ? — I  did  not,  but 
Mr.  Bullick  did ;  and  that  was  all  I  wanted. 

335.  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Bullick 
warned  him? — ^It  was  arranged  between  lifr. 
Bullick  and  me  that  he  should  warn  him. 

336.  At  what  hour  did  you  arrange  to  warn 
Mr.  Barbour?— I  think  it  was  about  twelve  or 

.  one  o'clock. 

337.  At  what  time  did  you  arrange  with  Mr. 
Bullick  to  see  Mr.  Bai-bour? — ^About  11  o'clock, 
as  soon  as  I  got  dressed. 

338.  Did  you  express  the  slightest  want  <^ 
confidence  in  Mr.  M'Cann  on  that  morning  when 
you  signed  tiie  document  ? — I  did  not. 

339.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Waring  previous  to 
your  arranging  an  interview  with  Mr.  Barbour? 
— I  had  not;  1  did  not  want  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Barbour. 

340.  How  did  you  know  that  an  interview  was 
to  take  place  between  Mr.  Bullick  and  Mr. 
Barbour  ? — I  have  stated  before  that  Mr.  Bullick 
and  I  had  arranged  that  we  should  let  Mr.  Barbour 
know  by  some  means  what  had  been  done,  and 

.that  we  should  warn  him  against  Mr.  M'Canu. 

^  341.  Did  you  kBow,  or  3id  ygu  ,iio|^^o,^M^Qg[^ 
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Mr.         that  time  the  nature  of  the  doenraent  that  you 
W.J.Knox,  had  signed  in  the  morning  ? — I  did  not 

-—•  342.  What  relation  is  James  Dawson  to  you  ? 

29  April       —Brother-in-law. 
1863.  343.  ig  he  y(jur  wife's  brother?— Yes. 

344.  Did  you  ever  employ  Mr.  Moore  to  present 
this  petition  to  Parliament  against  Mr.  Barbour  ? 
~~~  I  es. 

345.  You  employed  him,  did  you? — He  was 
our  law  agent. 

346.  Did  you  employ  him  as  a  petitioner  ? — 
Yes. 

347.  Have  you  paid  him  any  money  on  account 
of  expenses  ? —  Yes :  I  believe  there  has  been 
some  money  paid  him. 

348.  Have  you  paid  him  any  money  yourself? 
— No,  I  have  paid  him  none. 

349.  Sir  Francis  Baring."]  You  have  stated  to 
the  Committee  that  you  signed  three  documents; 
two  on  the  day  after  you  signed  the  election 
petition,  and  the  one  which  we  are  discussing 
now.  Did  Mr.  M^Cann  represent  all  three  of 
them  to  be  documents  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
evidence  ?• — No ;  he  said  the  first  two  were  for 
Mr.  Moore. 

350.  Did  he  give  no  explanation  of  what  they 
were  ? — He  did  not  say  what  they  were. 

351.  When  you  put  your  name  to  the  docu- 
ment, was  it  folded  so  that  you  could  see  nothing 
but  your  name? — He  brought  them  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  just  laid  them  down  upon  the  desk, 
and  told  me  to  brin^  forward  a  pen,  and  sign  them, 

352.  Were  they  laid  before  you  open,  or  folded 
in  any  way  ? — Open. 

353.  When  you  put  your  name  to  the  docu- 
ment, did  it  strike  you  at  all  that  it  was  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Xo. 

354.  But  you  must  have  seen  that,  surely  ? — I 
did  not  see  it. 

355.  What  line  of  business  are  you  in? — I  am 
a  plumber  and  gas-fitter,- 

356.  You  give  your  evidence  with  great  intelli- 
gence. Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  put  your 
name  there,  and  that  it  never  struck  you,  by  any 
chance,  that  in  large  letters  at  the  top  it  appeared 
to  be  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No  ; 
I  never  thought  of  anything  in  that  way. 

357.  But,  without  thinking  of  it,  the  paper 
being  laid  before  you  in  that  shape,  did  you  not 
observe  that,  in  large  letters  at  the  top,  the  paper 
was  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — No,  indeed,  I  did  not. 

358.  And,  lower  down,  where  you  must  have 
been  putting  your  hand  almost,  it  speaks  of  "  the 
said  petition  ;"  did  that  never  strike  you  ? — No, 
it  never  did. 

359.  Are  you  short  sighted  at  all  ? — Indeed  I 
am  not;  it  was  from  want  of  suspicion  of  Mr. 
M^Cann. 

360.  Sir  William  Miles.']  Mr.  M'Cann  was  in 
your  general  confidence  up  to  that  time,  was  he 
not  ?— Yes. 

361  In  what  position,  as  regards  the  election, 
was  Mr.  M*Cann? — I  have  seen  him  writing 
several  times  when  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
mittee-room for  Mr.  Moore. 

362.  Was  he  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Moore  at  that 
time  ? — I  could  not  say  what  he  was,  but  he  was 
writing  for  Mr.  Moore. 

363.  And  he  was  trusted  by  the  committee? 
— He  was. 

364.  Therefore,  on  that  account,  you  signed 
the  document  which  he  put  before  you  ? — x  es  ; 
that  was  the  whole  reason.  ^ 

365.  Mr.  Bonham- Carter.]  How  do  you  know 


that  he  was  writing  for  Mr.   Moore  ? — I  have 
seen  him  writing. 

366.  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  was  writbg 
for  Mr.  Moore  ? — Because  they  were  his  papers 
and  his  business ;  there  was  no  other  clerk  there. 

367.  Was  Mr.  Moore  there  also?— He  was 
there  sometimes. 

368.  And  did  he  treat  Mr.  M'Cann  as  his 
clerk? — He  permitted  him  to  write  and  direct, 
and  one  thing  and  another. 

369.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  give  any  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  M*Cann?— Indeed  I  did  not 

370.  When  you  first  signed  these  two  docu- 
ments, you  have  stated  that  Mr.  M*Cann  pre- 
sented them  to  you  as  documents  which  Mr. 
Moore  required  to  have  signed  ? — Yes. 

37 1>  Did  he,  when  he  presented  the  three 
documents  to  you,  state  that  it  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  two  first  ? — No. 

372.  Did  he  make  any  reference  to  the  two 
first?— He  did  not. 

373.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  two  first 
at  that  time  at  all  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

{At  the  request  of  Air.  M^Cann  the  foUmcing 
questions  were  put  by  the  Chairman.^ 

374.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  M'Cann  was 
not  clerk  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  that  he  had  been  for 
22  years  with  the  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  county 
of  Antrim  ? — As  far  as  I  understood,  Mr.  M^Cann 
was  out  of  Mr.  Vernon's  em])loyment  altogether, 
and  pushed  himself  into  Mr.  Moore's  employment 

375.  Was  not  Mr.  M*Cann  in  Mr.  Vernon's 
employment  at  the  time  you  signed  that  docu- 
ment on  the  24th  of  March  ? — If  he  was,  he  was 
making  a  very  bad  use  of  his  time. 

376.  Had  Mr.  Moore  any  office  in  Lisbum,  or 
had  you  ever  seen  him  before  until  the  occasion 
of  that  election  ? — Yes. 

377.  Where? — He  had  committtee-rooms  there. 

378.  Where  had  you  seen  him  previous  to  the 
election.  He  never  was  in  Lisbum  before,  to 
your  knowledge,  was  he  ? — I  was  not  acquainted 
with  him. 

379.  Do  you  know  where  his  office  is  at  all? — 
Do  you  mean  in  Lisbum  ? 

380.  Anywhere  ?  —  I  know  where  the  com* 
mittee-room  was. 

381.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Moore's  place 
of  business  is  ? — Yes. 

382.  Where  is  it?— In  Dublin. 

383.  That  is  72  miles  from  Lisburn  ?— Yes. 

384.  Were  you  ever  in  Mr.  Moore's  office  in 
Dublin  ? — Never. 

385.  And  you  never  had  any  conversation  with 
him  about  the  petition  after  the  election  was 
over  ? — No. 

386.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  M'Cann? 
— I  really  cannot  say ;  but  1  have  known  him  a 
long  time. 

387.  From  his  childhood,  have  you  not? — I 
cannot  say  how  long  I  have  known  him. 

388.  Is  he  not  a  native  of  the  town  of  Lisbum, 
as  you  are  yourself? — I  believe  so. 

389.  And  have  you  not  known  him  for  the  last 
22  years  ? — I  could  not  say. 

390.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Vernon ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  he  was  never  out  of  it  for  22  years  ? 
— I  believe  he  has  been  a  long  time  in  his  em- 
ployment 

391.  And  therefore  you  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  was  not  the. clerk  of  Mr,  Moore  in  any 
shape  or  way  ? — I  did  not. 

392.  Did  you  not  know  that  hp  ^W4§^rfV:^lerk. 
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of  Mr.  Moore's? — I  know  he  was  writing  for  him. 

393.  Do  you  know  what  the  writing  was  in 
connexion  with  ? — No. 

394.  Mr.  Bonham^ Carter.]  Have  you  made 
any  statement  that  was  taken  down  m  writing 
with  reference  to  this  matter? — Not  that  1 
know  of. 

395.  Not  at  any  time  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

396.  A  statement  has  been  laid  before  us^  which 
purports  to  be  a  statement  made  by  you ;  have 
you  seen  it  ? — No. 


Mr. 


397.  It  purports  to  be  a  statement  made  by  you  jy-  j  ^'^^^^^ 

of  what  took  place  on  the  subject-matter  beiore         

the  Committee ;  but  you  do  not  acknowledge  it      29  April 
to  be  a  statement  made  by  yourself? — Yes;  there        isgj. 
was  a  statement. 

398.  Sir  Francis  BaringJ]  When  you  were 
asked  to  sign  the  third  paper,  did  Mr.  M^Cann 
state  to  you,  "  It  is  all  right;  it  is  just  the  same 
as  that  you  signed  for  Mr.  Moore  V* — Yes. 

399.  He  said  that?— Yes;  he  did. 


Mr.  WiLtiAM  Segrave,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


400.  Chairman.']  A.re  you  clerk  to  Mr.  Lucas 
Waring,  a  solicitor,  at  Lisbum  ? — Yes. 

401.  Was  Mr.  Waring,  of  Lisbum,  the  local 
agent  and  solicitor  to  William  Knox  and  Moses 
Ballick,  the  petitioners  against  the  return  of  Mr. 
Barbour  ? — I  believe  so. 

402.  You  know,  I  suppose,  whether  your  em- 
ployer was  agent  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was. 

403.  Do  you  recollect  the  24th  of  March  last  ? 
-I  do. 

404.  Do  you  recollect  William  Knox  and 
Moses  Bullick  coming  to  Mr.  Waring  to  make  a 
communic|ition  to  him  respecting  any  document 
they  had  signed? — Yes;  about  ten  o'clock  on 
that  day,  or  about  that  time,  they  came  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Waring,  and  they  saw  him,  and 
I  was  present. 

405.  Will  you  have  the  goodness' to  state  what 
occurred  during  that  interview  ? — They  stated  to 
Mr.  Waring  tmit  they  had  signed  a  document  for 
Mr.  Alexander  M^Cann  that  morning,  the  nature 
of  which  they  stated  they  did  not  understand. 
Mr.  Waring  feeling  suspicious  about  it,  told  them 
they  should  proceed  after  him  wherever  they 
thought  he  was;  and  they  stated  that  they 
thought  he  was  in  Belfast,  upon  which  Mr. 
Wanng  said  that  I  ought  to  accompany  them 
there,  which  I  did;  and  we  went  by  the  six 
o'clock  train. 

406.  Was  that  all  that  passed  between  Knox, 
Bullick,  and  Mr.  Warinff  ?— That  is  all,  I  think. 
They  could  not  state  &e  nature  of  what  they 
had  signed,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Waring  could 

8've  them  no  great  advice  about  it,  but  to  go  after 
[r.  M'Cann  and  see  the  document,  if  possible ; 
they  stated  that  they  had  not  read  it  over,  and 
diat  it  was  not  read  to  them. 

407.  Did  they  state  that  they  had  any  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  nature  of  the  document  they  had 
rigned  ? — They  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

408.  Did  Mr.  Waring  suggest  to  them  any 
suspicion  as  to  the  nature  01  the  document  ? — 
Mr.  Waring  sidd  it  might  probably  be  something 
in  the  withdrawal  way  tnat  might  injure  the 
petition.     I  think  he  said  that  it  might  be  that. 

409.  Were  you  present  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  interview  ?— 7Yes,  I  was  there 
all  the  time. 

410.  Had  Mr.  Waring  reason  to  believe,  to 
your  knowledge,  that  there  was  likely  to  be  an 
attempt  to  get  a  signature  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
petition  ? — I  think  he  had  no  idea  of  it  till  they 
came,  and  then  suspicions  arose  within  his  mind, 
I  suppose,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Waring. 

41 L  Then  you  went  with  the  petitioners  to 
Belfast?— I  did. 

412.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  what  passed 
there;  where  did  you  go  to? — To  a  public- 
house,  in  fact,  called  George  Ingram's.  George 
Ingram  is  the  proprietor ;  he  was  not  there  when 
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we  went  in,  so  we  sat  down  in  a  room,  and  Mr.       m,.  w, 
Ingram  made  his  appearance,  and  we  said  that  we      Setjrare, 

wanted  to  see  Mr.  M*Cann  ;  he  said,  that  he  had        

been  there  some  short  time  before,  but  that  he 
had  ffone  out ;  I  forget  where  he  had  gone,  but  he 
said  he  would  either  go  or  send  for  him.  There 
was  a  Mr.  Dawson  there  witli  me  at  the  time.  I 
forgot  to  Bay  that  he  acconipanic!  nic  with  the 
petitioners. 

413.  Who  is  ]\Ir.  Dawson  ? — A  brother-in-law, 
I  think,  of  the  petitioner  Knox. 

414.  Do  you  say  that  he  went  from  Lisburn 
with  you  by  the  train  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  forgot  to 
btate  that. 

415.  What  took  place  ? — Mr.  Dawson,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  both  went 
out  in  search  of  Mr.  M*Cann;  we  sat  there  a 
considerable  time,  I  suppose  for  an  hour  and  up- 
wards, and  Mr.  M^Cann  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance till  half-past  eight.  I  think  when  he  came 
into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  that  is 
where  UuUick,  Knox,  and  myself  were,  Mr. 
Bullick  asked  him  to  show  him  the  document 
that  he  had  signed  that  mominfj:  he  said  that  he 
had  no  document  about  him  then ;  in  fact,  that 
he  had  left  it  at  home.  When  be  was  pressed  for 
it  by  both  of  them  simultaneously  to  show  it  (that 
is  by  both  the  petitioners),  he  then  said  that  he 
had  left  it  at  home  in  his  desk;  I  think  he  said.  I 
remarked  at  the  time  that  it  was  improper  not  to 
show  the  document.  Then  they  tola  him  that  he 
must  have  the  document  about  him,  as  they  had 
heard  that  he  had  shown  it  to  some  person  in  the 
house ;  I  think  they  said  to  Mr.  Ingram,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember. 

416.  Did  they  say  anything  to  him  with  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  the  document? — Cer- 
tainly not ;  for  they  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

417.  What  took  place  then?— When  they 
pressed  him,  he  said  :  "  Well,  in  fact  I  have  not 
got  it  at  all,"  and  he  went  about  the  room ;  it  is 
a  very  small  place ;  and  at  last  he  said  :  "  I  will 
not  show  it  in  the  presence  of  a  third  iiarty"; 
meaning  me,  I  suppose ;  "  but  if  you  will  come 
up-stairs,  I  think  I  can  satisfy  you."  I  think  those 
were  the  words  he  used.  He  did  not  say  he 
would  show  them  the  document.  They  then  both 
went  up-stairs  ;  that  is,  the  petitioners  did. 

418.  Did  anybody  go  up  with  them  ? — Yes ; 
one  of  them  said,  I  forget  which  now,  "  Then 
as  you  will  not  let  Mr.  Segrave  accompany  you, 
have  you  any  objection  to  let  Mr.  Dawson?" 
that  is  the  person  I  mentioned  before.  They  all 
went  up-stairs  then;  he  did  not  seem  to  ob- 
ject to  that.  They  went  up-stairs,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  took  place  there ;  they  stayed  up 
there  a  considerable  time,  and  I  remained  below. 

419.  For  how  long,  do  you  suppose,  they  were 

there  ? — I  suppose  they  were  up  there  about  half-  j 

an-hour ;  I  should  think  so.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Mr.  W.  420.  When  they  returned  to  you  what  hap- 

Segrave.      pened  ? — When  they  came  down  stairs  I  said  to 

them :  "  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  quite  satisfied 

29  April      now,  and  you  have  seen  this  paper."     They  did 

1863.         jjQt  make  any  answer  to  that. 

421.  Did  they  complain  to  you  that  they  had 
not  seen  the  docimient  that  they  wanted  to  see  ? — 
They  said  that  they  had  it  not  in  their  hands, 
that  the  document  was  not  handed  at  all  to  them 
to  read,  and  Mr.  BuUick  told  me  that  he  would 
much  rather  have  had  the  document  in  his  hands 
to  read. 

422.  Did  they  tell  you  it  was  read  to  them  ? — 
I  think  they  did.  I  think  they  said  that  the 
document  was  read  to  them  by  Mr.  M*Cann. 

423.  Did  they  then  state  anything  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  document  ? — No ;  mdeed  they  could 
not  tell  me  anything  about  it. 

424.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  could 
not  tell  you  anything  about  it? — 'fliey  did  not 
seem  to  understand  it ;  although  it  appears  it  was 
read  up-stairs,  they  did  not  seem  to  understand 
what  it  was,  at  least  they  did  not  tell  me  what  it 
was. 

425.  What  happened  after  that?— Then,  I 
think,  Mr.  M^Cann  addressed  me  in  this  way : 
"  It  is  a  fine  night,  Mr.  Segrave ;"  and  I  told 
him  not  to  address  me ;  that  is  what  passed  then. 

426.  Mr.  WalpoleJ  For  what  purpose  did  he 
address  you  ? — I  think  it  was  without  reference  to 
what  haa  been  going  on. 

427.  ChairTnan.']  All  this  time  was  there  no 
conversation  between  you  and  Knox,  or  Bullick^ 
with  reference  to  that  document  being  a  with- 
drawal ? — No,  certainly  not ;  they  did  not  seem 
to  understand  it;  or  if  they  did,  they  did  not 
explain  it  to  me. 

428.  What  happened  after  that;  where  did 
you  separate  ? — We  went  out  towards  the  door 
then,  to  go  away.  There  was  a  car  at  the  door 
to  take  us  to  the  train,  and  Mr.  M'Cann  came  to 
the  door,  and  I  told  him  that  his  conduct  was 
highly  improper.  I  told  him  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  the  document,  or  that  it  would  be  nul- 
lified, probably  when  BuUick  and  I  and  Knox 
went  to  Lisburn.  He  replied:  "When  I  do 
business,  I  do  it  properly ;"  those  were  the  words 
he  used. 

429.  At  that  time  was  there  no  allusion  to  the 
nature  of  the  document? — None  whatever.  I 
dare  not  aisk  Mr.  M^Cann  anything  about  it ;  he 
would  give  no  answer. 

430.  But  when  ypu  told  him  his  conduct  was 
highly  improper,  did  you  not  explain  to  him  what 
you  meant  by  that  ? — That  it  was  highly  improper 
in  not  letting  the  parties  read  the  document  tnat 
he  had ;  that  is  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
have  it  in  their  own  hands;  that  was  what  I  meant. 

431.  At  Lisburn,  before  you  started,  was  there 
no  conversation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  document 
that  they  had  signed  ? — No ;  when  they  were  at- 
Mr.  Waring's,  they  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
they  had  signed ;  they  stated  distinctly  that  they 
did  not  read  it,  nor  was  it  read  for  ^em ;  they 
stated  that  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Waring ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that  that  Mr.  Waring  became  suspicious.  The 
words  he  said  were  these : — "  It  may  probably  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  withdrawal,  and 
you  had  better  go  to  Belfast  to  see  those  men  and 
ascertain  what  it  is,  and  you  had  better  take 
Segrave  with  you." 

432.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  that 
there  was  no  allusion  in  Belfast  to  a  withdrawal  ? 
—I  do  not  think  that  I  heard  the  word  "  with- 


drawal "  mentioned.  I  wanted  to  see  tlie  document 
myself,  and  the  wish  of  the  parties  was  that  the 
document  should  be  read  in  my  presence,  but 
Mr.  M'Cann  would  not  allow  that. 

433.  You  went  back  that  night  to  Lisburn 
with  those  two  men  ? — I  went  back  that  evening 
to  Lisburn,  and  there  was  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Conservative-room,  at  Mr.  Bannister  s. 

434.  Did  you  go  there  with  the  petitioners, 
Knox  and  Bullick  ? — Yes ;  but  Dawson  was  not 
with  us. 

435.  You  went  to  Mr.  Bannister's  ? — Yes,  and 
Mr.  Waring  was  there. 

436.  Who  is  Mr.  Bannister? — In  fact  his  house 
is  a  sort  of  tavern ;  it  was  a  room  where  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Conservatives  was  during  the  election. 

437.  What  took  place  at  Mr.  Bannister's? — 
That  a  document  should  be  drawn  up  in  the 
nature  of  a  disclaimer. 

438.  A  disclaimer  of  what  ? — A  disclaimer  of 
the  document  they  had  signed  in  the  morning, 
and  that  document  was  accordingly  drawn  up. 

439.  Was  there  any  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  document  ? — Yes,  I  myself  put  that  in ;  I 
recited  it  in  consequence  of  an  idea  I  had  that 
it  might  be  so,  though  there  was  no  mention  of  it 
during  our  talk  with  Mr.  M*Cann  at  all. 

440.  Is  this,  which  I  now  show  you,  the  docu- 
ment to  which  you  have  last  referred  ? — Yes,  that 
is  it. 

441.  That  is  a  document  drawn  up  by  you  ? — 
That  is  a  document  drawn  up  by  me,  and  it  was 
signed  in  my  presence  by  the  petitioners. 

442.  Mr.  fValpole.']  la  the  body  of  that  docu- 
ment your  handwriting  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the 
body  is  mine. 

443.  Was  it  drawn  up  by  the  instructions  <^ 
Mr.  Waring,  your  principal  ? — It  was  ;  he  was 
present  at  me  time. 

444.  That  document  was  forwarded  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  believe 
so;  I  enveloped  it,  and  it  was  given  by  Mr. 
Waring  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
M'Crosky,  a  law-messenger,  and  he  went  to 
Dublin  and  delivered  it,  as  I  understood,  to  Mr. 
Moore,  who  was  the  agent. 

445.  Sir  Francis  Baring,^  When  this  conver- 
sation, at  which  you  were  present,  took  place 
between  the  petitioners  and  Mr.  Waring  before 
you  went  to  Bel£Eist,  did  the  petitioners  mention 
anything  about  Mr.  Barbour? — No,  not  in  my 
presence. 

446.  Did  they  say  that  they  had  seen  Mr. 
Barbour  ? — No,  not  that  I  remember. 

447.  Did  Mr.  Waring  question  them  as  to  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  nature  of  the  document? 
— He  did  not  question  them;  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  did  not  question  them ;  it  was  only  hinted 
at  by  himself. 

448.  But  did  they  state  at  all  that  they  thought 
that  there  was  some  plan  of  Mr.  M^Cann's  to 
entrap  Mr.  Barbour? — No,  I  did  not  hear  that 
before  Mr.  Waring. 

449.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  it ;  did  not  you 
hear  all  that  passed? — Yes,  and  I  do  not  tmnk 
lliat  that  could  have  been  mentioned;  I  think 
that  if  anything  of  the  kind  had  been  said  I  must 
have  remembered  it. 

450.  ChairmanJ]  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barbour  on 
that  day  ?— No. 

451.  Mr.  Bonham- Carter. 1  When  Bullick  and 

Knox  came  down-stairs  at  the  public-house  in 

Belfast,  did  they  then  seem  to  be  convinced  tliat 

it  was  a  withdrawal  that  they  had  signed  ? — No, 

I  had  no  such  impression.  -      i  \i  \g\ti^ 
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452.  But  did  they  mention  the  withdrawal  then 
or  not  ? — Xot  to  ray  memory  ;  they  seemed  to 
keep  60  close  as  to  the  nature  of  it  that  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was. 

453.  Did  they  communicate  to  you  at  that 
time  any  impression  on  their  part  as  to  what  the 
document  was  ? — They  told  me  they  did  not  un- 
derstand it;  those  were  the  words  tnat  Bullick,! 
ihinky  or  Knox  (I  forget  which),  said. 

454.  Sir  William  Miles.']  You  undertook  to  draw 
up  that  document  (the  counter  petition),  first  of 
-all  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Wanng? — Yes;  the 
'disclaimer,  as  we  call  it. 

455.  And  that  was  founded  upon  the  evidence 
that  was  given  by  the  two  petitioners  in  Mr. 
Waring's  office,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  it  was  founded 
oa  their  suspicions  about  this  document,  on  what 
had  taken  place  between  them  and  Mr.  M^Cann 
up-stairs  in  Ingram's  house,  and  what  they  stated 
at  Mr.  Waring's,  that  tTiey  had  signed  a  docu- 
ment, and  Mr.  Waring's  suspicion  that  it  might 
•be  a  withdrawal. 

456.  If  the  two  petitioners  had  told  you  when 
you  were  at  Belfast,  and  when  you  were  ex- 
cluded from  that  conversation  which  took  place 
up-stairs,  that  they  had  known  the  document 
they  had  signed  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  peti- 
tion, would  you  have  stated  in  your  counter- 
petition  these  words  :  "  Now,  we  hereby  utterly 
disclaim  our  knowledge  of  the  contents,  nature, 
or  effect  of  the  same;  and  that,  if  same  (when 
presented  to  your  Honourable  House)  shall  prove 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  said  petition  by  us^  that 
same  has  been  extracted  from  us  through  error 
and  ignorance  of  the  contents  and  effect  thereof, 
and  we  utterly  renounce  the  same,  and  any  inten- 
tion whatever  on  our  part  to  relinquish  said  peti- 
tiou"? — The  reason  why  I  put  those  words  in 
was  because  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  so ;  at 
the  time  I  drew  that  document  I  had  the  Act  of 
Parliament  with  me,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
•0,  and  accordingly  I  put  it  in ;  but  I  did  not  do 
that  from  any  previous  knowledge  that  they  gave 
me  about  it. 

457.  Should  you  have  put  that  in  if,  through 
their  communications,  you  had  been  aware  that 
they  knew  the  document  they  had  signed  to  be  a 
withdrawal  of  the  petition  ? — If  they  had  stated 
to  me  that  it  was  a  withdrawal,  I  think  I  would 
have  put  it  in. 

458.  Mr.  WalpoUA  In  the  body^  of  the  petition 
there  is  a  recital  to  this  effect :  "  Whereas  a  cer- 
tain person  of  the  name  of  Alexander  M^Cann, 
representing  himself  as  the  clerk  or  agent  of 
James  Hamilton  Moore,  our  solicitor,  upon  this 
day  produced  a  certain  document,  purporting  to 
be  under  the  8th  section  of  the  Elections'  Petition 
Act,  1848,  and  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  said  peti- 
tion under  said  section  ;  and  which,  in  ignorance 
of  its  nature,  and  placing  implicit  reliance  in  said 
Alexander  M^Cann,  we  signed  "  ? — I  have  stated 
^ready  that,  in  consequence  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I  put  that 
in  myself;  but  I  did  not  do  that  from  any  know- 
ledge they  gave  me. 

459.  But  in  that  recital  you  do  state  affirma- 
tively on  their  part  that  it  was  a  withdrawal  of 
the  petitioi^? — Probably  that  appears  on  it,  but 
tliat  was  not  from  any  information  they  gave  me ; 
it  struck  me  when  1  was  drawing  it  that  it  was 
very  likely  a  withdrawal. 

460.  Did  that  occur  to  your  own  mind  ? — That 
occurred  to  my  own  mind ;  not  from  any  infor- 
mation of  the  petitioners. 

0.68.  B 


461.  Were  any  instructions  given  to  you  by       Mr.  W. 
Mr.  Waring  as  to  that  ? — I  think  not ;  he  left  it      Segrave. 

to  myself,  and  I  had  the  Act  of  Parliament  with         

me  when  I  drew  it.  29  April 

462.  Then  the   Committee  may  consider  that         1863. 
the  body  of  that  document  was  drawn  up  by  you 

after  instructions  from  Mr.  Waring,  and  that 
you  drew  it  in  such  words  as  you  thought  would 
represent  the  facts  of  the  case  ? — Indeed,  I  think 
so ;  Mr.  Waring  left  it  to  me  to  draw  up  such 
a  document  as  I  thought  necessary,  supposing  it 
was'a  withdrawal. 

463.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  know ; 
wliether  he  did  it,  supposing  it  was  a  withdrawal 
or  not?— Mr.  Waring  gave  me  no  instructions 
about  it. 

464.  Was  that  paper  read  over  to  the  peti- 
tioners ? —  Certainly. 

465.  And  did  tiey  seem  to  understand  it?-^— 
They  seemed  to  understand  it  then. 

466.  And  they  signed  it  in  your  presence  ? — I 
declare  that  if  I  had  asked  them  about  the  word 
"  withdrawal,**  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have 
understood  it  or  not ;,  but  it  was  read  to  them, 
and  they  signed  it ;  and  they  were  stating  to  me 
all  the  time  how  they  had  been  taken  ill,  and  so 
on,  and  complaining  very  much.  I  did  not  mind 
that ;  I  just  drew  up  what  I  thought  a  proper 
document. 

467.  Sir  William  Mies.]  But  Mr.  Waring, 
from  the  first,  when  the  two  petitioners  came  to 
him,  thought  that  possibly  it  might  be  a  with- 
drawal of  the  petition,  and  sent  you  with  the  two 
petitioners  to  Belfast  ? — Yes;  that  thought  struck 
him. 

468.  And,  therefore,  you  fulfilled  the  original- 
instructions  that  had  been  given  you  as  to  draw- 
ing up  the  document  ? — I  did,  as  well  as  I  could. 

469.  Chairman.']  Had  you  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  there  would  be  any  attempt  to  obtain  a 
withdrawal? — Certainly  not;  until  at  that  time  I 
had  great  confidence  in  Mr.  M^Cann  firom  his 
own  declaration ;  for  I  had  been  sitting  with  him 
two  or  three  nights  when  he  was  taking  down 
evidence  as  to  the  petition  to  be  presented,  and  I 
could  not  imagine  that  he  would  do  anything  of 
the  kind. 

470.  Did  you  know  anything  about  any  othe 
withdrawals  having  been  signed? — No,  none. 

471.  Not  previously  to  that  time? — No,  not 
previously. 

472.  Sir  Francis  Baring.]  Did  you  take  down 
the  statements  of  the  petitioners  in  writing  at 
all? — No;  upon  this  withdrawal  point  I  took 
down  no  statement  from  them,  save  that  when  I 
came  back  to  Lisbum  I  drew  up  that  document. 

473.  Nothing  else  but  that  document? — No- 
thing but  that  document;  I  believe  that  Mr. 
M^Cann  drew  up  all  the  evidence  about  the  wit- 
nesses. 

474.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  petition  ? 
—Yes. 

475.  The  question  is  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  as  to  this  withdrawal  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

476.  Nor  Mr.  Waring  ? — No ;  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Waring  never  put  pen  to  paper  about  it,  to 
my  knowle^e. 

(  Thefolhwing  Questions  were  put  by  the  Chairman, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  M^Cann.) 

477.  Do  you  know  William  M*Cracken  and 
William  Graham? — I  have  some  knowledge  of 
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l^Ir.  W.      them.      I  know  William  M^Cracken,  from  his 
Segrare.      being  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Waring's  office,  or  an  assist- 

ant. 

•J9  April  478.  Living  in  your  own  house  ? — He  resides 

i8(»3.         there. 

479.  Are  vou  aware  that  those  persons  were 
actively  employed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barbour  dur- 
ing the  late  election  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  has 
been  stated  to  me  that  they  were. 

480.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  were  paid  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  their  services  ? — They 
told  me  they  were.     I  did  not  see  them  paid. 

481.  Did  you  not  induce  those  two  young  men 
to  turn  round  and  assist  Mr.  M'Cann  in  gettilig 
evidence  in  support  of  the  petition  against  Mr. 
Barbour? — Certainly  not.      Mr.  M'Cann   was 

.  very  active  himself  in  picking  up  everything  he 
could. 

482.  Did  you  not  expect  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  compensation  hereafter,  provided  this 
petition  had  gone  on,  and  Mr.  Barbour  had  been 
unseated;  did  you  not  expect  to  get  a  sum  of 
money  for  your  services  from  some  body  or  the 
other?— No. 

483.  Are  you  not  disappointed  by  reason  of 
the  turn  that  the  .matter  has  taken?  —  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  gain  or  lose  anything  by 
it,  and  I  never  expected  to  gain  anything;  I 
was  not  in  the  tally-room,  or  anything  of  the 
sort. 

484.  Are  you  not  really  disappointed  at  the 
course  which  this  matter  has  taken? — Certainly 
not. 

485.  Are  you  glad  that  the  petition  is  goiuj 
to  be  withdrawn,  or  that  it  has  been  withdrawn 
— I  am  neither  glad  nor  sorry ;  I  did  not  mix 
myself  up  with  it. 

486.  Did  you  read  over  this  paper  that  has 
been  referred  to  to  the  petitioners,  or  to  either 
of  them,  previously  to  their  signing  it  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

487.  Where?— At  Bannister's.. 

488.  Was  Mr.  Waring  present  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — ^Yes. 

489.  Did  Mr.  Waring  take  any  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  document? — He  did  not;  I 
got  nis  instructions  to  draw  up  a  document,  which 


I  did  according  to  the  section  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

490.  But  you  advised  Mr.  Waring  as  to  the 
whole  thing  yourself,  you  acting  quite  indepen- 
dent of  him  ? — I  did  not  advise  him ;  he  left  it  to 
me  to  draw  up. 

491.  Did  you  ever  tell  John  Kennedy  that 
you  knew  there  was  a  second  withdrawal  si^ed 
by  Knox  and  BuUick  ? — Never ;  I  do  not  wink 
I  ever  had  any  conversation  scarcely  with  Ken- 
nedy about  it.  Mr.  Kennedy  takes  affidavits, 
and  sometimes  comes  up  to  the  office  ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  had  no 
conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject.  We 
might,  perhaps,  laugh  about  the  Election  and  the 
turn  it  was  taking. 

492.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy on  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Election  Petition? — No. 

493.  Did  vou  never  state  to  him  that  there  was 
a  second  withdrawal  in  existence? — Never;  I 
have  said  before  that  I  had  no  conversation  with 
him  about  the  withdrawal ;  never. 

494.  Are  you  not  influenced  against  Mr. 
M^Cann  on  account  of  the  withd^iwal  of  this 
petition  ? — Certainly,  I  feel  that  it  was  not  avery 
proper  thing  for  him  to  have  done ;  I  feel  that, 
as  a  person  residing  in  Lisbum.  , 

495  Do  you  not  Know,  or  do  you  not  believe, 
that  Mr.  M*Cann  has  suffered  a  serious  loss? — 
I  do  not  believe  one  bit  of  it. 

496.  Did  Bullick  ever  tell  you  that  he  would 
come  down  to  Belfast,  and  that  when  he  got 
hold  of  the  withdrawal  he  would  cut  his  name 
from  it  ? — No,  he  did  not  mention  the  word  with- 
drawal ;  the  paper  is  what  he  said. 

497.  Did  he  say  that,  acting  under  your 
advice  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  emanated  freely  and 
spontaneously  from  himself  and  his  co-petitioner; 
I  never  advised  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

498.  Did  you  not  advise  him  to  come  down  to 
Belfast,  and  by  physical  force  endeavour  to 
procure  that  document  from  Mr.  M^Cann? — 
No;  but  I  heard  them  say  afterwards  that  if 
they  could  have  got  it  from  Mr.  M^Cann  by 
physical  force,  they  would  have  taken  it  from 
nim,  but  that  he  was  armed  with  revolvers. 


Mr.  James  Hamilton  Moore,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  J.  //.         499.  Chairman.']    You  are  a  solicitor  ? — I  am. 
Moore.  500.  Where  do  you  reside  ?-— In  Dublin. 
501.  Were  you  the  agent  to  the  petitioners 

who  signed  the  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr. 

Barbour  ? — Yes. 

502.  You  were  not  present,  I  suppose,  when 
they  signed  the  petition  ? — I  was  present  when 
they  signed  the  petition. 

503.  Were  you  present  next  day  at  their 
signing  any  document? — No,  I  was  not;  I  am 
not  aware  of  their  having  signed  any  document 
the  next  day ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  »ame  day  ; 
I  know  it  was  on  the  same  visit.  I  intrusted  the 
document  to  Mr.  M^Cann. 

504.  Who  was  Mr.  M*Cann? — Alexander 
M^Cann. 

505.  What  was  his  connection  with  you? — 
He  was  originally  a  member  of  Mr.  Vernon's 
committee,  as  I  understood,  and  having  been  re- 
commended by  the  committee  to  me,  as  a  person 
who  was  enabled  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the 


petition   in  Lisbum^  he  attended  in   the    com- 
mittee-rooms. 

506.  Then  he  was  employed,  in  fact,  by  you  ? 
— No,  not  directly  by  me ;  I  accepted  his  ser- 
vices through  the  committee. 

507.  Was  he  intrusted  with  the  petition? — 
He  was  not. 

508.  Who  was  intrusted  with  the  petition  ? — 
I,  myself,  brought  the  petition  to  Lisbum. 

509.  Did  you  give  him  any  other  documents 
besides  the  petition,  to  obtain  the  signatures  of 
William  John  Knox  and  Moses  Bullick  ? — I  did. 

510.  What  were  those  documents  ? — An  au- 
thority to  withdraw  the  petition,  and  a  duplicate 
of  it. 

511.  Mr.  WalpoU.']  What  was  the  date  of 
that?— I  thought  it  was  on  the  same  day  as  the 
signing  of  the  petition ;  but  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  morning  after,  before  I  left  Lisburn. 

512.  Chairman.j  Were  those  document  re- 
turned to  you  ? — 1  es. 

513.  Signed 
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513.  Signed  by  the  petitioners? — Yes,  and  I 
have  them  in  my  possession  now. 

614.  For  what  purpose  were  they  obtained? — 
That  requires  explanation.  The  petitioners 
whose  names  were  signed  to  the  petition,  were 
n(Hninated  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Conserva^  - 
tives  of  Lisbum.  The  petition  was  adopted  at 
that  meeting,  and  those  two  persons  were  nomi- 
nated with  tiieir  own  consent,  to  prosecute  that 
petition.  The  meeting  was  a  meeting  entirely  of 
^  promoters  of  the  petition,  and  it  was  my  duty 
to  put  them  in  such  a  position  that,  having  the 
control  of  the  petition,  they  should  have  the 
power,  if  their  object  was  attained,  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Barbour,  or  if  they  failed  in  getting 
evidence  to  establish  their  case,  of  withdrawing 
the  petition  without  expense  to  the  parties.  It 
was  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  that  the  petition 
was  presented ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  petition  by  the 
body,  though  in  the  name  of  individuals,  and  the 
object  of  having  the  withdrawal  was  to  enable 
them  to  act  upon  it,  if  it  should  be  desirable  to 
do  so. 

615.  Mr.  Walpole.']  Then  these  two  duplicate 
papers  were  prepared  by  you  with  a  view  to  ul- 
terior measures,  and  they  were  to  be  used  in  case 
you  should  consider  them  necessary  ? — Yes ;  the 
object  was  to  place  the  persons  who  adopted  the 
petition  in  the  position  of  the  petitioners  them- 
selves, so  that  they  might  withdraw  the  petition 
if  they  felt  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  do  so, 
either  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Barbour's  retirement 
or  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to  make 
out  such  a  complete  chain  of  evidence  as  would 
support  the  petition.  If  the  Committee  will  allow 
me,  I  will  hand  in  the  petition,  which  was  also  in 
duplicate.  It  was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and 
was  signed  by  the  parties  present.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  petition  of  the  persons  who  attended  the 
meeting. 

The  Witness  produced  the  petition  referred 
to,  signed  by  several  electors  of  the  Borough 
of  Lisbum ;  and  also  duplicate  copies  of  the 
paper  referred  to,  signed  William  John 
Knox  and  Moses  BulHck,  and  addressed  to 
the  Kight  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  which  paper  was  as 
follows  :  —"That  the  undersigned,  William 
John  Knox  and  Moses  BuUick,  being  the 
petitioners  complaining  of  an  undue  election 
and  return  for  the  Borough  of  Lisbum,  here- 
by beg  to  inform  vou  that  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  proceed,  with  the  said  petition." 

I  shoidd  state  that  this  resolution  {producina  it) 
was  passed  by  the  meeting :  "  That  this  petition 
be  adopted  and  presented  to  Parliament,  and  that 
Messrs.  Moses  Bullick  and  William  John  Knox 
be  requested  to  sign  the  petition  on  behalf  of  this 
meeting."  Accordingly  the  petition  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Bullick  and  Mr.  Knox,  against  the 
return. 

516.  Now, the  next  petition?— There  was  no 
other  petition ;  the  one  1  have  produced  is  a  du- 
plicate of  that  which  was  presented  to  the  House; 
it  IS  precisely  the  same,  except  that  it  is  signed 
only  by  two  petitioners. 

517.  Mr.  Bonkam  Carter.']  By  Ejiox  and 
Bumck?-Ye8. 

618.  They  had  not  signed  the  resolution,  I  see  ? 
— No,  because  thev  are  named  in  the  resolution 
as  the  persons  to  sign  the  petition  on  behalf  of 
the  body. 

0.68. 


619.  Mr.  WalpohJ]  By  wh(nn  were  those  two  Mr.J.S. 
documents,  whicn  you  have  produced,  purport-  Moore.  ' 
ing  to  be  withdrawals,  prepared  ? — By  me.  — 

620.  What  was  done  with  them  ? — They  were  ^9  April 
kept  in  my  possession.  1863. 

521.  They  are  both  signed  ? — Yes,  the  reason 
why  I  had  them  in  duplicate  was,  that  I  was 
afraid  of  being  late  for  the  Belfast  post 

622.  Have  you  kept  them  in  your  possession 
ever  since  ? — One  of  them ;  the  other  I  sent 
over  with  the  petition. 

623.  To  your  agents  in  London  ? — Yes. 

624.  Were  thev  ever  made  use  of  ? — No,  they 
could  not  be  without  a  resolution  of  the  same 
body  who  had  adopted  the  petition.  I  stated  at 
the  meeting  that  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
them  signed,  but  that  they  could  not  be  made 
any  use  of  except  on  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
body  who  had  adopted  the  petition. 

526.  Was  Mr.  M^Cann  aware  that  those 
documents  had  been  signed  ? — He  was. 

626.  The  documents  purporting  to  be  with- 
drawals ? — Yes. 

627.  Sir  Francis  Baring.']  Were  Mr.  Bullick 
and  Mr.  Knox  present  at  this  meeting? — Yes, 
both  of  them. 

628.  They  were  present  when  you  made  that 
statement  ? — Yes. 

629.  And  they  must  have  heard  you  state  that 
these  papers  which  they  were  to  sign  purported 
to  be  withdrawals? — They  ehould  have  heard 
me. 

630.  And  it  is  your  belief  that  they  knew 
what  they  were  signing  ? — I  think  so  ;  1  would 
not  attempt  to  deceive  them  at  all.  I  stated  the 
thing  publicly,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  M^Cann 
also  stated  it  when  he  got  them  signed, 

531.  Did  you  instruct  Mr.  M^Cann  to  procure 
any  .other  withdrawals  ? — Certainly  not ;  nor  did 
I  hear  of  such  a  thing  until  I  got  notice  by  a 
special  messenger  of  it,  on  the  25th,  I  think.  I 
received,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  express  train  from  Belfast,  that 
document  that  lias  been  put  in,  called  a  ^^  dis- 
claimer," by  the  hands  of  Thomas  M^Crosky, 
who  has  been  spoken  of,  accompanied  by  a  note 
from  Mr.  Waring. 

632.  What  was  the  note  of  Mr.  Waring  ?— 
It  is  dated  Lisbum,  26th  March  1863 :—''  Lis- 
bum Election. — Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  an  ex- 
traordinary document  arising  out  of  Mr. 
M*Cann's  nonsense  in  getting  the  petitioners  to 
sign  a  document  withdrawing  the  petition,  for 
what  purpose  we  cannot  ascertain  from  him,  but 
hope  it  is  not  for  a  bad  purpose ;  he,  however, 
will  not  give  it  up,  and  you  will  have  to  come 
down  at  once,  as  you  are  the  only  one  likely  to 
manage  him  or  keep  him  in  any  bounds.  I  send 
M'Closkey,  who  can  relate  to  you  all  the  par- 
ticulars.    Yours  very  truly,  Lucas  Waring." 

633.  What  did  you  do  with  that?— I  forwarded 
it  immediately  by  that  post  to  my  agents  in 
London.     That  was  written  on  the  26th. 

634.  Sir  Francis  Baring.]  Having  in  your 
possession  these  papers  withdrawing  the  petition 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  petition  being  pre- 
sented, what  authority  had  you  for  detaining 
them? — I  stated  distinctly  at  the  meeting  that 
those  withdrawals  could  not  be  acted  on  without 
the  same  authority  as  that  which  had  adopted 
the  petition;  the  object  was  to  simplify  the 
matter,  so  that  if  the  meeting  assembled  agfun, 
and  came  to  a  determination  to  withdraw  the 
petition,  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  act  upon 
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Mr.  J.gK    ^^  resolution  at  once,  even  in  the  absence  of 
Moor^      the  individual  petitioners. 

535.  Then  mey  were  left  in  your  hiuaids  to  be 

S9  April     used  according  to  subsequent  directi<ms  ? — Ye^ 
*8fiij-  536.  Suppose  Bullick  and  Ejiox  had  chosen  to 

insist  on  your  forwarding  them  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  you  have  done  so  ? — They  were 
constituent  members  of  the  body  by  whom  the 
petition  had  been  adopted,  and  mey  were  acting 
with  that  body. 

537.  And  ao  you  say  that  they  understood  this 
arrangement  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — ^Yes ; 
they  understood  it  perfectiy  welL 

538.  You  had  two  withdbtiwals  in  your  hands  ? 
— Two  withdrawals ;  they  were  in  duplicate. 

539.  And  you  were  to  use  them  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ? — Yes,  under  the  directions 
of  the  body,  by  a  resohition,  because  I  was  sub- 
sequently asked  as  to  that. 

540.  Mr.  BxnJiain  CarterJ^  Supposing  those 
two  persons  who  had  signed  this  document,  which 
becune  a  valid  document  in  your  hands,  had  come 
to  you  jointly  and  requested  you  to  forward  it  to 
the  Speaker,  should  you  have  considered  yourself 
bound  to  forward  it  or  not?— No,  I  could  not 
have  done  so  without  the  direction  of  the  persons 
whose  nominees  Knox  and  Bullick  were. 

541.  Chairman.']  You  were  very  much  asto- 
nished, I  suppose,  when  you  found  that  Mr. 
M^Cann  had  got  this  other  withdrawal? — I  was. 
I  had  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  M^Cann  at  the 
time,  and  assumed  that  what  he  had  done 
could  not  have  been  d(me  for  any  improper 
purpose*  I  wrote  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and 
told  him  in  my  letter  that  I  had  forwarded  the 
document  to  England. 

{^The following  Questions  were  put  by  the  Chairman^ 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  itCann.) 

542.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  who 
employed  you  with  regard  to  this  election  peti^ 
tion? — The  first  employment  I  had  was  the  day 
of  the  polling  at  Li^urn,  which  I  think  was  the 
21st  Feoruary.  I  was  spoken  to  by  several  of 
the  electors  on  the  subject,  and  they  begged  ma 
to  turn  my  attention  to  it,  some  of  our  men 
having  unexpectedly  on  that  day  disappointed  us. 

543.  "Will  you  state  the  names? — ^I  do  not 
think  that  I  ought  to  mention  them. 

544.  Will  you  produce  Mr.  M^Cann's  first 
letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  this  petition  ? — 
Mr.  M'Cann's  first  letter  was  a  very  short  one, 
it  is  dated  Lisbum,  3rd  March  1863 :  ''  Dear  Sir, 
I  am  directed  by  the  committee  who  met  this 
evening,  to  intimate  to  you  that  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
as  Mr.  Arundell  will  be  here  to-morrow,  you 
shall  have  a  full  reply  by  to-morrow's  post  on  the 
subject  of  the  petition.  Bespectfully  yours, 
A.  M^Cann.  P.S.  Please  inform  us  as  to  tiie 
time  within  which  the  petition  must  be  pre- 
sented." That  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  M^Cfann 
to  me,  as  solicitor  to  the  committee. 

545.  Is  that  the  first  letter  that  you  had  from 
Mr.  M^Cann  ?— It  is  the  first  letter  I  find  here. 

546.  Have  you  any  letter  from  Mr.  M^Cann, 
in  which  he  requested  you  to  j>repare  a  petition, 
and  stated  that  he  would  endeavour  to  get  up 
evidence  in  support  of  it,  or  did  he  write  such  a 
letter  to  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

547.  Is  it  not  the  fact  tiiat  you  were  not  em- 
ployed by  the  committee  to  present  the  petition, 


but  that  yoa  wedre  especially  employed  by  Mr. 
M^Cann  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  inference. 

548.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce  Mr. 
M^Cann's  first  letter,  if  you  have  it?— I  have  no 
earlier  letter  here  than  that  which  I  have  pro- 
duced; I  have  received  no  notice  to  produce  any 
documents. 

549.  Is  this  {handing  a  letter  to  the  Witness) 
your  rcjfly  to  Mr.  M^Cann's  first  Letter?— This 
letter  is  in  my  handwriting. 

550.  The  letter  is  dated  Grardiner-street,  4th 
li^arch  1863,  and  is  addressed  to  A.  M^Cann, 
Esquire. — **  My  Dear  Sir,  I  have  to  return  you 
my  best  thanks  for  your  very  valuable  letter  of 
the  3rd  instant,  and  have  noted  its  contents  which 
will  be  very  useful  in  the  event  of  a  petition, 
which  I  hope  you  will  all  make  up  your  minds  to 
present.  The  case  appears  clear,  and  there  is  no 
alternative,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  courage  and 
pluck.  Anythizig  I  can  do  for  you,  you  may 
command  me.  I  return  you  Lord  Hertford's 
letter.  In  haste,  yours  faithfully,  J.  H.  Moore.'* 
Then  there  is  this  postscript : — ^'  Private. — Per- 
severe in  your  exertions,  and  note  every,  even  the 
most  trivial  circumstance ;  but  keep  all  the  infor- 
mation you  obtain  as  quiet  as  possible,  as  my 
experience  teaches  me  that  many  a  good  cause 
is  lost  by  premature  disclosure.  Keep  secret, 
and  no  talk  ?" — That  was  about  a  fortnight  after 
I  had  received  my  instructions  from  tne  Com- 
mittee in  Lisbum,  and  Mr.  M^Cann  se^ns  to 
have  profited  by  my  advice,  by  keeping  the 
thing  secret 

551.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at 
this  {another  letter),  and  say  whether  it  is  in 
your  handwriting  ? — It  is ;  this  letter  is  headed 
^*  private."  I  do  not  know  the  contents  of  it,  but 
I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  proper  course  of  ex- 
amination. I  did  not  object  to  Mr.  M^Cann's 
letter  being  read,  but  I  do  object  to  letters 
passing  between  Mr.  M^Cann  and  myself  bebg 
brought  forward  in  public. 

552.  Who  furnished  the  letters,  copies  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  C<Mnmittee? — Thev  are 
public  letters.  I  have  not  put  in  any  oi  Mr. 
M^Cann's  letters  to  me. 

It  was  intimated  to  Mr.  M^Cann  that  the 
Committee  desired  to  limit  the  examination 
strictly  to  the  matters  referred  to  them  by 
the  House,  and  that  tliey  considered  it  un- 
necessary, at  least  for  the  present,  to  ^o  into 
the  queslaon  as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  M^Cann. 

553.  You  state  that  there  was  a  committee  in 
existence;,  who  convened  the  meeting  of  the^ 
committee  at  which  the  petition  was  signed  ? — ^I 
cannot  tell  you,  for  I  was  not  there. 

554.  Do  you  know  who  composed  that  com- 
mittee?— I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  that 
the  meeting  at  which  the  petition  was  si^ed  was 
a  committee  meeting;  I  understand  it  was  a 
meeting  of  Conservative  electors. 

555.  Then  you  cannot  tell  who  convened  the 
meeting  ? — No,  I  cannot 

556.  Had  the  committee  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  a  secretary  or  a  treasurer? — To  what 
committee  are  you  referring  ? 

557.  The  committee  that  authorised  you,  as 
you  state,  to  present  the  petitioya? — They  are 
named  here  (referring  to  the  Petition  before  pro- 
duced).  If  it  is  necessary,  I.  will  read  the  names 
of  the  parties ;  it  was  not  a  committee  meeting 
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St  all,  as  I  luuferatood,  bnt  a  public  meetia^  of 
Gcsiservatiye  eleotors,  but  wno  canyened  it  I 
cannot  tell. 

558.  Who  are  your  clients  in  this  case  ? — The 
persons  who  signed  this  petition. 

559.  Will  you  state  their  names^  if  you  please  ? 
— "J.  Wara  Coulson,  David  Beatty,  Lucas 
Waring,  William  Stevenson,  James  S.  Dawson, 
William  Tumelty,  Hugh  Kelly,  Henry  Dickens, 
Jacob  Bannister,  Thomas  M^Closkey,  John  Bel- 
slttw,  Thomas  Doman,  William  Blackburn, 
Samuel  Young,  George  Thompson,  Redmond 
Jefferson,  James  Allen,  Thmnas  II.  Pelan.''  And 
then  tiiere  is  this :  *^  I  was  not  at  Ae  above  meet- 
ing, but  I  fully  concur  in  the  prayer  and  petition 
passed  thereat — J.  Bichardson." 

560.  How  much  money  have  you  received 
imrn  ihoee  parties  P — I  will  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion unless  the  Committee  desire  it. 

561.  Will  you  look  at  this  letter  of  yours  to 
Mr.  M'Cann,  dated  tiie  19ih  March  1663  ?— That 
is  my  handwriting. 

562.  Do  youo^ect  to  its  being  read  ? — Nat  at 
all 

563.  The  letter  is  dated  Gardiner-street,  19th 
March  1863,  and  is  addressed  to  A.  M^Cann, 
Esq.  "  Dear  sir,  I  well  send  you,  I  hope,  a 
number  of  warrants  down  to-morrow.  I  wrote 
for  them  yesterday.  Could  you  let  me  have  the 
second  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Barbour's  clerk. 
Brown.  His  first  Christian  name  is  Daniel. 
What  are  we  to  do  for  funds  ?  Nobody  appears 
willing  to  contribute.  Yours  faithfully,  James 
H.  Moore,"  Are  you  and  Mr.  Waring  two  of 
the  sureties  who  signed  the  recognizances  which 
were  perfected  in  this  case  ? — I  am  anxious  to 
ki^ow  whether  the  Committee  hold  that  that  is 
witiiin  the  terms  of  the  reference ;  the  recogni- 
xaaee  is  before  the  House. 

564.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  question  ? — We  are. 

565.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Conservatives 
of  Lisbum  have  absolutely  refused  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  this  petition  ? — The  answer 
to  that  question  is  the  document  which  I  have  in 
my  hand — (the  Petition  before  produoed.) 

566.  Is  this  letter  in  your  handwriting 
{handinff  a  letter  to  the  Witness)  ? — ^Yes. 

567.  It  is  dated  Gardiner  street,  25th  March 


1868.  "  Dear  sir,  I  received  your  tel^ram,  and 
wiU  go  down  by  five  tnun  to-morrow  instead  of 
tiie  oae,  and  arrive  in  Lidbum  at  nine.  I  have 
mafle  this  change  owing  to  my  not  beine  able  to  get 
the  parties  together  in  London  on  ^iturday,  or 
until  next  week,  so  that  I  will  devote  Friday  in 
taking  the  evidence.  I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the 
witneeses  I  could  wish  you  have  for  me  to  see 
on  Friday,  and  let  them  come  to  me  separately. 
I  trust  they  will  be  got  to  come,  and  not  let  me 
have  my  journey  for  nothing.  I  confess  I  was 
rather  surprised  tiiis  morning  at  bein^  handed  a 
document  signed  by  W.  J.^nox  ana  Mr.  Bul- 
liok,  alleging  that  you  in  my  name  obtained  firom 
them  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  withdrawing  tiie 
petition.  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  no  intention 
of  making  any  improper  use  of  such  a  document 
but  I  must  candidly  tell  you  that  the  act  was  a 
most  improper  one,  and  one  which  might  involve 
very  senous  consequences  to  yomreeli,  should  it 
come  before  the  House  of  Commons  who  are 
very  jealous  of  any  unauthorised  interference. 
Such  a  document  would  be  utterly  useless  as  a 
withdrawal  of  the  petition,  for  any  suck  with- 
drawal should  come  through  the  petitioners' 
Parliamentary  agent.  As  was  my  duty,  I  have 
forwarded  the  paper  received  by  me  to  our  Par- 
liamentary agent,  but  I  have  at  the  same  time 
informed  him  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  had 
no  intention  in  obtaining  such  a  document  of 
making  any  improper  use  of  it.  With  respect  to 
myself,  personally,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  9on- 
siderable  disappointment.  I  have  treated  you  all 
through  with  confidence,  relying  on  your  zeal 
and  judgment,  and  I  think  you  should  not  have 
made  any  such  use  of  my  name.  I  will  expect 
you  to  hand  me  the  paper  on  my  arrival  in  Lis- 
bum. Yours  truly,  James  H.  Moore."  What 
is  the  improper  use  of  the  document  to  which 
you  refer  in  that  letter  ? — Presenting  it  to  the 
Speaker. 

568.  Why  ? — Because,  as  I  state  there,  it  was 
an  unauthorised  interference. 

569.  What  was  the  object  of  your  having  a 
second  withdrawal  ? — I  have  alreaay  stated  to  the 
Committee  that  I  prepared  that  document  and 
the  petition  in  duplicate. 


Mr.Xir. 
Moore. 


Mr.  William  Babboue,  called  in;    and  Examined. 


570.  Chairman.'l  You  are  the  father  of  tiie 
sitting  Member  for  Lisburn  ? — ^Yes.* 

571.  Do  you  recollect  the  24th  of  March?— 
I  do,  well. 

572.  Whore  were  you  on  that  day  ? — In  Lis- 
bum. market. 

573.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  on 
that  day  by  Mr.  Bullick,  relative  to  the  Election 
Petition  against  your  son  ? — There  was  a  message 
delivered  to  me,  purporting  to  come  from  Bullidc 
and  Enox,  stating  that  they  wished  to  speak  to 
me,  but  that  they  did  not  IIkc  to  be  seen  speaking 
to  me  in  the  public  street,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  speak  to  me  in  tiie  road,  on  my  way 
home. 

574.  By  whom  was  this  message  brought  to 
you  ? — By  Thomas  Wilson ;  he  is  here  ;  I  at  first 
refused  to  have  anyUiing  whatever  to  do  with 
them. 

575.  Who  is  Thomas  Wilson  ?— He  is  <5lerk  to 
the  petty  sessions  derk  in  Lisbum. 

576.  Will  you  state  what  occurred  when  you  saw 
0-68. 


Mr.  Wilson  ? — 1  told  Thomas  Wilson  that  I  would       ^^^  -ppr 

have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  Bullick     Barbour. 

or  Ejiox  ;  he  then  went  away  from  me,  but  he         ....^ 

afterwards  came  back,  and  said  tiiat  perhaps  it 

might  be  as  well  if  I  did  see  them ;  I  then  told 

Mr.  Wilson  that  I  would  meet  them  on  my  way 

home,  provided  he  would  come  witii  me  as  a 

witness  to  any  conversation  tiiat  might  take  place 

between  us.     I  very  shortly   afterwards   went 

towards  home ;  and  at  Mr.  Gregg's  gate  Bullick 

was  standing ;  the  path  was  on  tnat  side  of  the 

road,  and  he  said  he  would  rather  go  over  to  the 

other  side  of  the  road,  where  there  would  be  no 

chance  of  people  passing  to  and  fro;  we   then 

went  across  to  Mr.  Cosgreave's  entrance,  on  the 

other  side  of  the  road ;  I  asked  him  where  Knox 

was,  and  he  said  he  was  above ;  but  that  he  was 

afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  me  in 

public ;  and  that  he  had  come  down  to  deliver  the 

message. 

577.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  communication 
to  you  ? — He  sidd  he  regretted  very  much  that 

c  2  he    ^^T^ 
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Mr.  W*      6e  had  had  anything   to    do  with  the  petition 
Barbour,     against  my  son ;  that  ne  was  a  warm-hearted  man, 

and  that  he  had  been  easily  led  to  do  what  he  had 

89  April  done ;  that  that  could  not  now  be  helped ;  but 
1863.  that  he  had  to  tell  me  that  he  had  that  day,  with 
Knox,  signed  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition,  and 
he  wished  to  warn  me  of  it,  lest  any  use  should 
be  made  of  that  withdrawal  to  get  me  trapped 
into  coming  to  any  terms  that  might  bring  harm 
either  to  me  or  to  any  of  my  family. 

578.  Do  you  distinctly  state  that  he  told  you 
he  had  signed  a  withdrawal? — Most  distinctly; 
he  repeated  it  over  and  over  again ;  he  said  that 
both  he  and  Knox  had  signed  it ;  this  was  about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day 

579.  Had  you  any  further  communication  with 
him  on  the  subject? — Neither  before  nor  since; 
I  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  afterwards, 
nor  did  I  send  any  message  to  him ;  and  I  was 
quite  surprised  that  he  should  have  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  me. 

580.  Mr.  Walpolt.]  What  hour  in  the  day  was 
it  when  you  saw  him  ? — About  half-past  twelve ; 
I  had  been  in  a  buteher's  shop ;  Wilson  came  up 


to  ine  and  said  that  they  wanted  to  speak  to  me, 
and  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them,  but  I  afterwards  agreed  ^dth 
Mr.  Wilson  that  I  would  see  them. 

(  The  following  Questions  were  put  by  the  Chair* 
man  at  the  request  of  Mr.  WCann.) 

581.  Had  you  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
withdrawal  having  been  signed  through  Mr. 
M^Cann? — I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  through 
Mr.  M^Cann,  or  through  any  one  else ;  that  was 
the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

582.  Did  you  ask  Bullick  if  he  would  allow 
you  to  telegraph  to  your  son  that  the  petition 
was  withdrawn ;  and  did  he  refuse  to  allow  you 
to  do  so  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  I  asked 
him  no  such  question. 

583.  Did  Bullick  warn  you  not  to  have  anv- 
thing  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  he  had  signea? 
— It  was  not  put  in  that  shape ;  I  will  repeat  his 
words ;  he  said,  "  My  object  in  calling  is  to  cau- 
tion you,  lest  you  be  led  into  any  trap  that  may 
be  laid  either  lor  you  or  your  family  by  the  use 
of  that  withdrawal ;"  or  something  to  that  efiect 


Thomas  Wilson,  called  in ;  and  Examined : 


Mr.  Thomas      584.  CAazV/naw.]  What  are  you? — lamAssist- 
Wilson.       ant  Clerk  to  the  Petty  Sessions  at  Lisbum. 
""~"  585.  Do  you  remember  the   24th  of  March 

last  ?— I  do ;  that  was  the  date  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  petition. 

586.  Were  you  charged  with  any  message  to 
Mr.  Barbour  on  that  day  by  any  persons  relating 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition  ? — Yes,  a  person 
named  Bullick,  one  of  the  petitioners,  came  to  the 
oflSce  where  I  was  on  that  day;  I  was  rather 
busy,  it  being  market-day;  I  was  taking  in- 
structions for  summonses,  and  such  things  as 
that.  He  seemed  in  a  very  great  hurry,  and 
asked  could  I  make  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Barbour,  as  Knox  and  he  wanted  to  see  him  on 
very  important  business.  I  said  I  would  speak 
to  Mr.  JBarbour ;  and  accordingly  I  did  after- 
wards see  Mr.  Barbour;  but  I  should  tell  you 
that  he  appointed  a  certain  place  on  Mr.  Bar- 
bour's way  home  at  Mr.  Gregg's  gate.  Mr. 
Gregg's  gate  and  Mr.  Cosgreave's  gate  are  close 
together,  only  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road.  He 
said  that  if  Mr.  Barbour  would  come,  they  would 
meet  him  there.  I  asked  him,  "  Is  this  a  trick  ?" 
because  there  had  been  so  much  dodging  about 
Lisburn  that  I  was  afraid  he  wanted  to  get  us 
into  some  row.  Upon  my  saying  that,  he  put  up 
his  hands  and  said,  "  So  help  me  God,  it  is  no 
trick."  I  said,  "  Very  well ;  I  will  believe  you." 
I  saw  Mr.  Barbour  a  short  time  afterwards, 
and  told  him  what  Bullick  had  said ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  go,  because  he  said  he  believed  they 
were  going  to  play  him  some  trick.  However, 
I  said  I  believed  feullick  was  stating  the  truth, 
and  that  if  he  (Mr.  Barbour)  would  go,  it  could 
do  no  harm.  Mr.  Barbour  said  that  if  he  went, 
it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  I  would  go  with 
him;  and  I  accordingly  closed  the  oflSce  and 
went  with  him. 

587.  Were  you  present  at  the  conversation 
that  ensued? — I  was,  but  Bullick  was  the  only 
person  who  appeared. 

588.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what 
the  conversation  was  ? — I  cannot  state  the  exact 
words  that  passed,  but  as  near  as  I  recollect,  he 


stated,  during  the  conversation,  that  he  had  that 
morning  signed  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  person  named 
M^Cann ;  we  all  knew  M^Cann  very  well  about 
Lisbum;  he  said  it  was  in  the  hands  of  M^Cann, 
Those,  I  think,  were  his  words  ;  but  he  said  he 
was  afraid  M^Cann  was  going  to  get  Mr.  Barbour 
or  his  family  into  some  snare  or  plot ;  that  he 
was  going  to  use  the  paper  he  had  signed  for  an 
improper  purpose.  Mr.  Barbour  could  not  very 
well  understand  what  he  meant ;  Vit  least,  I  think 
so ;  he  said,  "  What  do  you  mean;"  looking  round 
for  Knox,  and  asking  where  Knox  was.  Bullick 
said  that  Knox  was  in  the  planting,  close  by,  and 
that  they  did  not  want  to  be  seen  speaking  to 
Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Barbour  said,  "  Wnat  do  you 
mean,  Bullick?"  Bullick  said  that  he  had  simed 
a  withdrawal  that  morning,  and  that  he  haH  no 
ill  feeling  against  Mr.  Barbour  or  any  of  his 
family,  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  come  down  to 
warn  him  against  M*Cann.  Mr.  Barbour  sdd 
that  he  had  a  queer  way  of  showing^  his  kindness, 
referring  to  his  having  signed  a  petition  to  unseat 
his  son ;  Bullick  said  he  could  not  help  that,  but , 
that  he  had  signed  a  withdrawal  that  morning; 
that  he  was  too  open  and  straightforward  a  fellow, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  was  led  into  things  that 
he  would  not  otherwise  do. 

589.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  used  the 
word  '^withdrawal"? — I  think  he  did;  I  am 
almost  certain  he  did ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it ;  because  after  we  came 
to  the  town  again,  and  I  got  to  the  oflSce,  I 
thought  I  had  better  put  down  what  had  passed, 
for  fear  they  should  try  to  make  use  of  the  con- 
versation; and  accordingly,  I  did  put  down  a 
memorandum  of  the  words  that  had  been  used,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  recollect ;  and  I  put  down  the 
words  "  withdrawal  of  the  petition." 

590.  Have  you  got  that  memorandum? — I 
have. 

591.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — I  have  it  in  my 
pocket ;  I  also  wrote  a  letter  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  I  have  brought  them  both  (/?ro- 
ducing  them). 

592.  Let 
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592.  Let  us  have  merely  the  memorandum 
which  jou  took  down  at  the  time ;  read  that  part 
of  it  which  refers  to  BuUick  stating  that  he  had 
signed  a  withdrawal  ? — It  eays,  "  That  Knox  and 
he  had  that  morning  signed  a  petition  to  with- 
draw the  former  petition ;  '*  those  were  the  words 
that  I  jput  down,  *^  but  that  M^Cann  had  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  was  going  to  try  and  get  Mr. 
Barbour  and  his  family  into  a  plot  laid  for  them  ; 
bat  that  he  and  Knox  came  to  inform  Mr.  Barbour 
of  it  In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Barbour, 
he  again  stated  that  he  had  signed  a  petition  to 
withdraw. 

593.  How  far  were  you  from  them  when  this 
conversation  passed  ? — I  was  quite  close. 

594.  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  purport  a£  the  conversation  ? 
— Quite  the  contrary ;  I  was  close  to  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, and  Mr.  Barbour  would  not  have  gone 
there  without  me. 

595.  How  soon  afterwards  did  you  make  the 
memorandum  to  which  you  have  referred? — 
Immediately  afterwards. 

596.  And  you  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
being  a  witness  to  the  conversation  ? — ^es,  be- 
cause Mr.  Barbour  was  afraid  they  would  got 
him  to  make  some  admission,  and  he  would  not 
have  gone  there  if  I  had  not  urged  him  to  go. 

{The  following  Questions  were  put  by  tlie  Chahman 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  M^Cann,) 

597.  Mr.  Barbour  is  a  magistrate,  is  he  not  ? 
-Yes. 

598.  You  were  aware  that  he  was  hard  of 
hearing,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

599.  And  therefore  you  *would  hear  distinctly 
anything  that  was  said  to  him  by  IMr.  Bullick  ? — 
Yes;  what  was  said  was  not  said  in  an  under- 
tone at  all ;  quite  the  contrary ;  but  he  did  seem 
a  little  flurried  and  uneasy  for  fear  any  person 
should  see  him. 

600.  When  you  say  he  seemed  a  little  flurried 
and  uneasy,  who  do  you  mean  ? — Bullick. 

601.  Did  you  see  Knox  on  that  occasion? — 
Not  there,  but  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  the  petty 
sessions  office  in  the  court-house. 

602.  At  what  hour  in  the  day  ? — I  could  not 
say ;  but  it  was  not  long  after  the  conversation 
with  Bullick,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

603.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  what  oc- 
curred between  you  and  Knox  ? — I  had  a  con- 
versation with  him  something  similar,  and  I  said 


to  Knox,  "It  is  a  wonder  he  would  allow  you  Mr.  Thcmas 
to  put  your  finger  in.**    I  said,  "  If  he  was  seeing       WiUon, 
to  withdraw  the  petition,  why  did  he  not  with-         — — 
draw  it  himself  and  take  the  credit  of  it ; "  and  I      «9  April 
asked  him  if  he  would  sign  another  withdrawal         1863. 
if  it  was  wanted,  and  so  do  Mr.  M^Cann ;  that  is 
what  I  said. 

604.  What  did  he  say  to  that?— He  said  he 
would  not  like  to  do  it  without  seeing  Bullick, 
and  he  left  me  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
he  would  go  and  see  Mr.  M*Cann  and  try  to  get 
the  withdrawal  from  him,  and  he  said  that  if  he 
could  not,  he  would  come  back  to  my  house  that 
night  and  sign  a  withdrawal  of  the  ptition,  and 
accordingly  I  waited  in  the  house  that  night  for 
him,  but  he  never  came.  I  should  say  tiiat  after 
I  had  seen  Knox,  I  went  down  and  told  Mr. 
Thomas  Barbour,  the  brother  of  the  Member,  of 
the  conversation,  and  we  felt  certain  that  day 
that  we  were  going  to  get  tibe  withdrawal 
signed. 

605.  Did  you  understand  that  they  came  to 
Belfast  for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  force  that  document  from  Mr.  M^Cann,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  prepared  to  sign 
another? — I  could  not  say  what  their  purpose 
was,  but  he  left  me  in  the  evening  to  go  and  get 
ih%  document  from  Mr.  M'Cann. 

606.  And  he  told  you  that  if  they  could  not 
get  it,  they  would  sign  another  ? — He  told  me 
that. 

(  The  following  Questions  were  put  hy  the  Chairman 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Moore.) 

607.  K  it  has  been  stated  by  Bullick  that 
Thomas  Wilson,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  on 
Saturday  night,  the  21st  of  March,  came  to  his 
house  about  7  o'clock  at  night,  and  asked  him  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  petition,  and  that 
he  (Bullick)  said  he  would  not  take  100/.  to  do 
BO,  is  that  the  fact? — I  believe  it  is  the  fact;  I  do 
not  think  that  that  about  the  100  Z.  is  the  fact, 
but  he  said  he  would  not  take  any  consideration 
without  the  consent  of  his  party,  so  as  to  be  called 
traitor  and  Lundy,  but  he  said  there  was  to  be  a 
committee  meeting,  and  he  ^ould  use  his  influence 
to  have  the  petition  withdrawn. 

608.  Did  he  go  en  to  say  that  if  the  petition 
was  withdrawn  through  the  Conservative  com- 
mittee he  had  no  objection,  and  did  you  upon 
that  s^ay  "Do  not  mention  100 Z.;  put  a  price 
upon  it"  ? — That  is  an  untruth. 


Mr.  Alexander  M*Cann,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


609.  Mr.  Walpole.']  These  two  petitioners 
came  to  you  on  the  24th  ?— Yes. 

610.  And  did  they  desire  to  have  their 
notice  of  withdrawal  returned  to  them?  —  I 
called  on  them  with  that  withdrawal  at  Lisbum 
on  that  morning  about  9  o'clock;  Mr.  Bullick, 
who  was  a  painter  and  glazier,  was  working  in 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Allen  with  whom  I  lodge,  and 
I  sent  upstairs  for  him  to  say  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  him  m  the  parlour ;  he  came  down ;  I  was 
then  at  my  breakfast ;  I  told  him  that  I  required 
him  and  Mr.  Knox  to  sign  another  withdrawal  of 
the  petition,  and  that  I  would  draw  it  out  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  m^  breakfast,  and  call  upon 
him,  after  Knox  had  signed  it,  for  his  signature ; 
after  I  had  got  my  breakfast  I  drew  out  the 

0.68. 


document,  and  went  down  to  Mr.  Knox's  with  it;       Mr.  A. 
I  saw  his  wife  and  him  together  in  the  drawing-     M^Cann 

room ;  they  requested  me  to  go  up,  and  1  did  so ;        

and  we  sat  down  on  each  side  of  the  table :  I 
took  out  the  document,  and  I  said,  "Now, 
Mr.  Knox,  here  is  a  document;  it  is  a  third 
withdrawal  of  this  petition  against  Mr.  Barbour, 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  that  gentleman 
should  get  no  further  annoyance,  ana  since  the 
Conservatives  of  Lisbum  tase  no  interest  in  the 
matter  whatever,  and  since  I  have  suffered  so 
much  personal  loss  and  inconyenience,  and  made 
so  many  enemies,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
I  should  cease  that  course,  and  let  Mr.  Barbour 
remain  in  Parliament,  as  he  ought  to  do ; "  I  then 
said,  showing  him  the  withdrawal,  ^'  Bead  that,  if 
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jm  please^  before  vou  Bign  it ;  **  he  read  it  over 
silently  to  himseli,  his  wife  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table ;  and  when  he  had  read 
it  over  be  said,  ^^  That  is  precisely  a  similar 
document  to  what  Mr.  George  Pelan  wanted  me 
to  sign  yesterday,  whioh  I  renised;"  "  Yes,*'  said 
I,  *'  but  you  have  confidence  in  me ; "  "  Precisely 
so,"  he  said ;  I  said  ^^  Then  you  are  aware  this  is 
the  third  withdrawal,  and  this  you  will  sign  at  my 
request;*'  "Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  signed  it 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  hesitation,  and  he 
expressed  himself  gratified  and  pleased  at  my 
former  conduct ;  I  then  retired,  biading  him  good 
morning,  and  went  up  to  Bullick's,  in  Castle- 
street ;  he  was  at  a  Mr.  Duncombe's,  a  woollen 
draper,  painting;  I  sent  for  him,  and  when  he 
came  Mr.  James  Vernon  hwpened  to  be  in  the 
kitchen,  or  to  come  into  it  while  Mr.  BulUck  and 
I  were  present ;  I  laid  riown  the  document,  and 
said  "  ]Now,  Bullick,"  or  "  Now,  Moses,  that  is 
the  document,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition 
of  which  I  spoke  to  you  this  morning.'* 

611.  Was  this  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Vernon? 
— Yes ;  Mr.  Vernon  might  not  have  been  paying 
any  particular  attention  to  the  conversation; 
but  I  said  to  Mr.  Bullick,  '^  You  had  better  read 
that  before  you  sign  it ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  I 
need  not  read  it,  as  you  e:i^lained  it  to  me  this 
morning;"  he  then  signed  it,  and  I,  in  the  course 
vf  a  few  minutes,  left  the  house,  having  to  go  to 
Belfast  by  the  1 1  o'clock  train ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  man  perfectly  understood  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  document  he  signed. 

612.  Now  go,  if  you  please,  to  what  took  place 
at  the  meeting  in  the  evening  at  Belfast? — I  went 
to  Belfast  on  business  at  11  o'clock,  and  it  might 
have  been  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  I  saw  them ; 
I  had  been  to  Mr.  Ingram's  during  the  day,  and 
had  been  out  on  business,  and  called  in  again  pre- 
viously to  my  returning  to  Lisbum  by  the  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  train ;  on  my  going  in  I  met 
Mr.  Bullick,  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  James  Dawson,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Knox,  and  Mr.  Segrave, 
whom  I  saw  here  to-day,  and  who  is  clerk  to 
Mr.  Lucas  Waring ;  I  said,  "  Halloa,  gentlemen, 
what  is  wrong,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  so  Mr 
Bullick  got  up,  and  they  looked  one  at  the  other, 
and  Mr.  Bullick  said,  "  Will  you  show  us  that 
document  which  we  signed  this  morning  ?"  "  Not 
in  this  bar-room,"  said  I ;  "  this  is  not  a  proper 
place  to  show  it  you  in,  but  if  you  will  walk  up 
stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  1  will  show  it  to 
you  with  pleasure;"  they  then  went  up  stairs 
with  me,  leaving  Mr.  Segrave  sitting  in  the  little 
parlour ;  when  we  got  up  stairs,  I  pulled  out  the 
document  and  read  it ;  I  said,  **  Is  not  that  the  docu- 
ment you  signed  this  morning;  there  are  your 
signatures  to  it;"  they  admitted  it;  Bullick  wanted 
to  have  it  from  me ;  I  said,  '^  No ;  what  did  you 
give  it  to  me  for  ?  I  decline  to  give  it  you  again." 

613.  You  refused,  then,  to  give  the  document  ? 
•—Yes ;  then  I  saw  him  pull  out  a  knife,  and  I  said, 
*^  Is  it  physical  foroe  tl^t  you  are  going  to  resort 
to  to  take  this  document  from  me  ;  what  is  t^ 
meaning  of  thit)  strange  conduct:"  he  said,  "Will 
you  give  it  to  us?"  "  Certainly  not,"  I  said ;  so 
when  they  found  that  I  declined  to  give  it  to 
them  they  gave  the  thing  up;  we  went  down 
stairs,  and  we  all  went  home  together  by  the 
half-past  nine  o'clock  train. 

614.  (Thairman.']  Why  did  you  refuse  to  give 
them  the  document  they  had  signed  ? — Because  I 
Baw  evidently,  when  I  found  Mr.  Segrave  was  with 


them,  that  there  was  something  I  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  I  did  not  want  to  be  bullied  isko 
compliance ;  it  was  evidently  their  desire  to  foroe 
me  to  give  up  the  piq>er. 

615.  You  had  taken  that  document  from  them 
in  the  first  place  as  their  agent,  had  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

616.  If  a  person  signs  a  document,  and  handi 
it  to  you  as  his  agent,  and  afterwards  wishes  to 
withdraw  it  from  you,  do  you  consider  yom'self 
justified  in  keeping  it  back  from  him  ? — I  thought 
it  was  not  right  to  give  it  up  to  them  for  them  to 
use  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  was  in- 
tended, seeing  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Segrave. 

617.  When  you  speak  of  its  being  used  in  a 
way  different  fnmi  what  was  intended,  do  yo«i 
mean  different  from  what  you  intended,  or  dimer- 
ent  from  what  the  persons  who  signed  it  in- 
tended ? — Of  course  they  intended  to  withdraw 
tjie  petition,  and  they  Knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  was  a  re^lar  withdrawal  of  the  petition  when 
they  signed  it. 

618.  But  they  were  the  parties  who  signed  the 
petition,  and  they  were  tne  persons,  surely,  to 
withdraw  it,  were  they  not? — Yes. 

619.  Did  you  consider  yourself,  as  their  agest, 
entitled  to  act  directly  against  their  wishes  ? — 
Not  against  their  wishes ;  out  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  mcmient  to  sign  the  two  former  ones  for 
me,  and  that  was  a  thira  one. 

620.  On  the  same  day  that  they  had  signed 
that  document,  they  came  to  you  to  get  it  bade  ? 
That  was  at  night  m  Belfast. 

621.  Did  you  consider  youreelf  justified  in 
refusing  to  give  them  back  a  document  which 
you,  as  their  agent,  had  received  from  theot  ? — 
I  did,  considering  they  were  unda*  the  infiuenoe 
of  a  person  who  I  knew  had  a  bad  feeling,  and 
was  disappointed  at  the  petition  bein^  withdrawn; 
I  bdieved  that  he  had  an  object  in  view  in  having 
?flr.  Barbour  unseated;  I  believed  that  Mr. 
Segrave  expected  some  compensation  hereafter 
for  any  services  he  rendered  in  ffettii^  up  evi- 
dence against  Mr.  Barbour,  and  taerefore  1  felt 
justified  in  refusing  to  give  up  the  paper  at  the 
instigation  of  a  person  who  was  acting  such  a 
selfisn  part  against  Mr.  Barbour. 

622.  What  reason  had  you  to  assume  that  h% 
was  acting  a  selfish  part  against  Mr.  Barbour  ? — 
I  saw  it  by  the  courae  he  took  in  the  parlour ;  he 
would  not  speak  to  me ;  he  treated  me  with  con* 
tempt;  I  saw  plainly  that  he  had  taken  some 
umbrage  for  no  cause,  for  we  had  never  had  the 
slightest  unkind  word,  quite  the  reverse  ;  we 
were  slightly  acquainted,  but  not  intimately ;  he 
had  assisted  me  in  getting  up  evidence  in  support 
of  the  petition. 

623:  This  was  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
March  ? — It  was. 

624.  You  received  on  the  next  day,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore?— Yes. 

625.  RequestiBg  you  to  return  the  document  ? 
— Yes ;  and  when  Mr.  Moore  came  to  Lisbum 
he  never  asked  me  for  it. 

626.  Mr.  Wafyole.']  But  he  ai^d  you  for  it  in 
that  lettCT,  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

627.  Why  did  you  not  give  it  him? — Be- 
cause I  did  not  consider  that  I  had  any  right  to 
do  so. 

628.  Had  you  ever  any  instructlonB  from  either 
of  the  petitioners  to  proceed  to  present  a  notice  or 
document  withdrawing  the  petition  against  the 
return  of  Mr.  Barbour^  after  the  night  of  the 
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Mtk  of  March? — Neither  to  withdraw  ihe  peti- 
tion, nor  the  contrary. 

629.  It  was  all  silence? — Yes;  and  I  still 
retained  the  document,  and  did  not  piresent  it  to 
the  Speaker  till  the  15th  of  Ap^^^* 

630.  Sir  William  ifife*.]  When  did  you  for- 
ward it  from  Ireland  ? — I  came  here  specially  io 
do  it  myself. 

631.  When  did  you  deposit  it  ?— I  think  on  the 
morning  of  the  L5th. 

632.  The  15th  of  April  ?— Yes ;  having  it  all 
that  time  in  my  possession,  and  I  never  was 
asked  for  it  by  the  parties. 

633.  Chairman,']  Had  you  any  communication 
widi  reference  to  that  document  from  either  of 
the  parties  between  the  25tii  of  March  and  the 
15th  of  April  ? — None  whatever,  except  what  I 
put  to  Mr.  Knox  to-day.  I  asked  him,  "  Had 
you  not  perfect  confidence  in  me?"  He  said, 
<^  Yes."  I  then  asked  him  "  Was  that  confidence 
iJbused?"  and  he  said  ''  No."  He  told  me  he 
was  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  and  I  said 
"  Very  well,  let  that  be  enough.*' 

634.  When  did  that  occur?— Eight  or  10  days 
afterwards,  on  the  occamon  of  Mr.  Moore  coming 
to  Lisbum  to  complete  the  evidence,  as  he 
thought,  in  support  of  the  petition. 

62^.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Moore  at  that  time  ?— Yes  ;  I  had  written  to 
him  in  the  meantime,  and  received  the  letter 
which  has  been  produced  here  to-day ;  this  must 
have  been  about  tiie  30th  of  March. 

636.  Did  he  make  no  allusion  to  the  fact  of 
your  not  having  returned  the  document  that  he 
had  requested  you  to  return  ? — Not  the  slightest ; 
Mr.  Moore  knew  that  I  had  it,  and  the  peti- 
tioners knew  that  I  had  it,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ever  made  the  slightest  objection 
to  it; 

637.  Six  William  Miles.']  Did  not  the  petitioners 
ask  you  to  give  it  to  them,  and  did  not  Mr. 
Moore,  in  his  official  capacity,  write  to  you  to 
demand  it? — He  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he 
hoped  I  would  give  it  up,  but  when  he  came  to 
lisbum  he  never  asked  me  for  it ;  and  when  I 
explained  the  matter  to  him,  he  said  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  me. 

638.  If  persons  for  whom  you  act  as  agent 
place  a  document  which  they  have  signed  in  your 
nands,  and  if  afterwards  they  and  their  legal 
adviser  on  their  part  request  that  what  they  have 
placed  in  your  hands  as  their  agent  may  be  given 
up  to  them,  do  you  not,  as  a  legal  man,  think 
that  you  are  bound  to  give  it  up  ? — I  did  not 
think  that  I  was  under  Mr.  Moore  at  all ;  I  em- 
ployed Mr.  Moore  at  my  own  expense. 

639;.  Mr.  fVdlpole.]  How  soon  were  you  aware 
of  what  they  caJl  the  disclaimer? — Not  until  I 
got  Mr.  Moore's  letter,  which  is  in  evidence. 

640.  That  was  on  the  25th  of  March?— Yes. 

641.  On  the  26th  of  March  you  knew  that  the 
disclaimer  had  been  prepared  ? — Yes,  I  knew  it 
through  that  lettelr ;  I  never  heard  of  it  other- 
wise. 

642.  As  you  had  a  notice  of  withdrawal  in 
your  hands,  which  the  petitioners  had  desired 
you  to  give  back  to  them,  and  as  you  had  an  inti- 
mation that  those  same  petitioners  had  caused  to 
be  prepared  a  document  which  purported  to  be  a 
disclaimer  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition,  is  it 
not  extraordinary  that,  without  further  instruc- 
tions, you  should  have  presented  the  notice  of 
withdrawal  ? — When  I  saw  the  document  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker's  secretary, 
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on  the  morning  when  I  presented  my  withdrawal, 
I  felt  so  astonished  at  what  I  knew  to  be  fabe^ 
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6.43.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.    I      ^  Aprn 


understand  you  to  say  that  on  the  26th  of  March 
you  were  aware  that  a  document  had  been  pre- 
pared which  was  called  a  disclaimer ;  that  la, » 
document  disclaiming  the  withdrawal  of  the 
petition  whidi  you  had  in  your   possession  f— 

644.  And  you  had  a  knowledge  from  the 
petitioners  themselves  that  they  wanted  back 
from  you  tl»ir  notice  of  withdrawal? — Yes,  I 
have  said  so. 

645.  Both  those  facts  were  within  your  know-' 
ledge  ?— Yesw 

646.  ^  Then  I  ask  you  this :  Do  you  not,  as  a 
professional  man,  consider  it  rather  an  extrsh 
ordinary  proceeding  tiiat  without  taking  fur- 
ther instructions  you  should  have  presented  the 
notice  of  withdrawal,  which  the  petiti<»ier» 
themselves  had  desired  to  have  back,  when  you, 
knew  that  those  same  petitioners  had  also  pre- 
pared a  document  called  a  disclaimer,  in  order 
that  the  notice  of  withdrawal  should  not  be 
acted  upon  ? — If  the  petitioners  had  come  to  me 
and  said  they  wished  it  back,  and  if  they  had 
asked  for  it  in  a  proper  way,  without  acting  under 
the  influence  of  any  selfish  party,  I  shomd  have 
had  no  hesitation  it  giving  it  up  to  them. 

647.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  professional 
man ;  and  I  am  asking  whether  you  (K)  not  think 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  professioiial 
business  you  ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
have  obtained  fresh  instructions  from  the 
petitioners  before  you  presented  the  notice  of 
withdrawal  ? — That  did  not  occur  to  me. 

648.  Do  you  not  now  see  that  the  course  which 
you  took  was  rather  an  extraordinary  one  ? — Is 
it  not  strange  that  they  never  asked  me  for  the 
document  jJfeerwards,  when  they  knew  that  I  had 
it? 

649.  Chairman/]  But  they  asked  you  clearly 
enough  for  it  at  the  time? — They  did  at  the 
time. 

650.  Mr.  Walpole.]  They  never  counter- 
manded, as  it  were,  me  deare  which  was  ex- 
pressed on  their  part  to  have  the  document  back? 
— I  say  that  if  they  had  asked  me  for  it,  and  if  I 
had  not  known  them  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
a  party  who  was  interested  in  pressing  on  the 
petition  from  selfish  motives  (I  am  alluding  to 
Mr.  Segrave  and  others),  I  would  at  once  have 
given  them  up  the  paper ;  but  I  saw  that  they 
were  acting  under  the  licence  of  this  man,  w1k> 
drew  up  this  document  as  I  understood,  and  I 
felt  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  it  up. 

651.  Do  you  think  then  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  were  justified  in  presenting  it  to  the 
House  of  Conmions  ? — ^Well,  sir,  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  disclaimer  had  been  presented  to  the 
House. 

652.  Sir  Wiltiam  Miks.]  But  you  were  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  disclaimer  ? — Only  through 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Moore's. 

653.  You  were  aware  that  there  was  a  dis- 
claimer presented  to  the  House  of  Commons? 
— Mr.   Moore's  letter  alone  informed  me  of  it. 

654.  But  Mr.  Moore  was  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  petitioners  at  ihe  time  ?— I  employed  Mr. 
Moore  to  put  in  the  petition. 

655.  Mr.  tValjM^i]  You  are  speaking  now  of 
the  petition  agraist  the  return  of  Mr.  Barbour ; 
but  Mr.  Moore  was,  at  all  events,  the  solicitor  of 
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Mr.  A.       the  petitioners  with  reference  to  that  disclaimer^ 
^M^Cann.     was  he  not? — ^No,  it  appears  not ;  Mr.  Waring,  a 
— ^        local  solicitor  of  Lisbum,  was  their  solicitor  for 
^%6^       thatpurnose. 

'*^"3'  555^  But^  at  all  events,  you  were  not  the  soli- 

citor to  the  petitioners,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
claimer?— No, 

657.  Mr.  Bonham-Carter.']  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  justification,  in  your  mind,for  retain- 
ing tiiis  withorawal  was  that  you  were  the  active 
party  in  presenting  the  petition  in  the  first  in- 
stance ? — I  considered  that  I  had  a  perfect  right 
to  act  as  I  did,  from  my  having  been  the  cause  of 
the  petition  being  presented,  and  from  the  evi- 
dence, up  to  a  certam  extent,  having  been  got  up 
by  me  ;  and  then,  when  the  time  came  that  I  saw 
I  could  not,  without  serious  loss  to  myself,  go  on 
successfully  in  getting  up  evidence,  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  giving  up  the  petition. 

658.  Then  you  considered  yourself  to  be  the 
agent  of  these  petitioners,  who  had  consented  at 
your  request  to  sign  the  petition? — Decidedly. 

659.  So  that  you  were  the  moving  party  and 
they  were  not  ? — Yes. 

660.  That  is  your  justification? — Yes. 

661.  Sir  Francis  Barinff.^  How  did  the  petition 
originate ;  did  it  ori^nate  in  a  public  meeting  ? — 
It  was  a  kind  of  public  meeting :  there  were  per- 
haps, as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  some  20  or  25 
persons  present. 

662.  And  were  there  resolutions  passed  at  that 
meeting? — Indeed  there  were  not.  Mr.  Moore 
came  down  with  the  petition  in  his  pocket,  at  my 
request,  in  consequence  of  my  letter  written  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  and  with  the  recognisaiices  and 
the  two  withdrawals,  all  ready  to  be  signed  by 
the  two  petitioners. 

663.  Was  there  any  explanation  given  at  that 
time  to  the  meeting,  that  those  withdrawals, 
which  were  then  signed,  were  not  to  be  used 
without  further  instructions? — They  were  not 
named  on  that  occasion  at  all ;  I  never  heard  of 
their  being  named  in  that  Committee  at  all ;  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  morning  that  Mr. 
Moore  asked  me  to  go  down  and  get  the  parties 
to  sign  them,  which  i  did. 

664.  Was  there  no  explanation  whatever  riven 
at  that  meeting? — To  my  knowledge,  deciaedly 
not. 

665.  Were  the  two  petitioners  present  at  that 
meeting  ? — They  were :  and  I  refused  to  allow 
Mr.  BuUick  to  sign  the  petition  for  a  length  of 
time,  because  I  had  known  that  he  was  rather  of 
an  unsteady  disposition,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  drink.  I  would  rather  have  had  some 
other  person  sign  it  as  a  more  steady  person,  and 
therefore  I  prevented  him  for  a  considerable 
time. 

666.  Did  you  suppose  that  you  were  acting  on 
behalf  of  this  kind  of  public  meeting  ? — Yes. 

667.  Did  you  receive  from  that  kind  of 
public  meeting,  or  from  anvbody  on  their 
authority,  power  to  withdraw  the  petition? — In 
fact,  after  that  petition  was  presented,  the  so- 
called  meeting  of  Conservatives  of  Lisbum  re- 
frised  to  take  uie  slightest  interest  in  the  petition, 
stating  in  effect  that  they  wished  the  petition  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  Mr.  Barbour  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  Parliament 

668.  Did  they  resign  the  petition,  and  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands  entirely? — Yes;  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  petition  and  the  getting-up 
of  the  evidence  was  left  entirely  to  me ;  and  on 
Mr.  Moore's  visit  to  me  after  the  25th  of  March, 


to  complete  the  evidence,  he  told  me  that,  of 
course,  without  me  he  coiild  not  go  on  with  the 
matter. 

669.  Except  by  this  withdrawal,  which  was 
obtained  unaer  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  disclosed  before  the  Committee,  you  received* 
no  power  from  anybody  whatever  to  withdraw 
the  petition  ? — No,  because  in  fact  the  Committee 
took  no  interest  in  it  whatever.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  Committee  in  existence ;  that  is  the 
plain  fact. 

670.  Mr.  Walpole.']  I  think  you  have  said  that 
you  addressed  your  letter  to  the  Speaker  on  the 
15th  of  April  ?— I  think  so. 

671.  Had  the  disclaimer  been  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  at  that  time  or  not  ? — I  found  then,  for 
the  first  time,  that  it  had  been  sent  in  three  weeks 
before  that. 

672.  Did  you  find  that  out  before  you  ad- 
dressed your  letter  to  the  Speaker  ? — I  did  not 
indeed ;  it  was  after  that  that  I  knew  the  dis- 
claimer had  been  sent  in. 

673.  Then  you  addressed  that  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
claimer had  been  sent  in  ? — Entirely  so. 

674.  You  presented  the  notice  of  withdrawal^ 
I  suppose,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  Act  of 
the  11th  and  12th  of  Victoria  ?— Yes. 

675.  I  see  by  that  section  it  is  provided,  "That 
the  petitioner  may,  at  any  time  after  the  present- 
ation hereof,  withdraw  the  same,  upon  giving 
notice  in  writing  under  his  hand,  or  imder  the 
hand  of  his  agent,  to  the  Speaker,  and  also  to  the 
Sitting  Menaber  or  his  agent,  and  also  to  any- 
party  who  may  have  been  admitted  .to  oppose  the 
prayer  of  such  petition,  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  petition."  Did  you  send  any 
notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Sitting  Member,  at 
the  same  time  as  you  sent  it  to  the  Speaker? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

676.  Then  your  notice  was  simply  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons? — ^Yes,  I 
thought  that  was  sufficient. 

(  The  following  questions  were  put  by  the  Chairman 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Moore.) 

677.  Did  you  receive  any  offer,  equivalent  to 
an  offer  of  a  sum  of  5,000  /.,  from  Mr.  Barbour 
if  you  would  withdraw  the  petition  ? — Indeed,  I 
never  did. 

678.  Nor  any  other  offer?  —  Nor  any  other 
offer;  and  if  it  had  been  made,  I  would  have 
refused  it. 

679.  Did  you  write  stating  that  you  had  ? — I 
did. 

680.  Mr.  Walpole  (to  Mr.  Moore),"]  Were 
you  the  agent  in  regard  to  what  is  callea  the  dis- 
claimer which  was  lodged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — Yes. 

681.  When  was  it  lodged  there  ?—  I  forwarded 
it  to  my  Parliamentary  agents  on  the  25th  of 
March ;  that  was  on  the  day  I  received  it. 

682.  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  (or,  if 
not,  who  is  the  Parliamentary  agent  who  can 
tell  me,  when  the  disclaimer  was  lodged  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? 

Mr.  SpofforthJ]  Mr.  Moore  forwarded  it 
to  me,  and  I  took  it  to  the  Speaker  as  soon  as 
I  received  it. 

Mr.  Walpole.l  Was  that  on  the  26th? 

Mr.  Spofforth.']  On  the  26th  I  took  it  to 
the  Speaker's  secretary's  room. 
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Mr.  Walpole,']  Was   any  notice   sent   to  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  prevent  that  by       Mr.  A^ 

Mr.     M'Cann    that    that    disclaimer   was  sending  in  the  disclaimer.  M'Canru 

lodged  ?  Mr.  Walpole.'\  But  you  did  not  give  notice  

ijT     o   ur  ^1.  n  XT        X 1.  to  Mr.  M^Cann  that  you  had  lodged  the      29  April 

Mr.  5^#^a]  No,notbyme.  disclaimer?  i^^i 

Mr.    Walpole.']   You   have  no  reason  to  -ar     «    ^     t  n  xr     t  j-j      ^ 

think  that  Mr.  M'Cann  was  informed  that  ^^-  Spqfforth.^  No,  I  did  not 

the  dischumer  had  been  lodged?  ^^3    ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^    ^^^   j^.^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Spoffarth.']  No.    I  thought  that  if  the  rive  any  notice  to  Mr.  M^Cann  that  tne  disclaimer 

withdrawal  of  the  petition  got  into  the  hands  had  been  actually  lodged  ? — No,  I  did  not  consider 

of  the  Speaker,  the  petition  would  be  gone,  it  necessary. 
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KIKVTES  OF  EYIDEKCE  BEFOBE  GENEBAL  COMMITTEE  OF  ELECTIONS 


Mercuriiy  6'  Die  Man,  1863. 


MEMBEBS  FBE8ENT: 


Sir  Francis  Baring. 

Mr.  Herbert 

Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 


Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Ker  Sejmer. 


The  Bight  Honoubable  H.  A.  HEBBEBT,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mrs.  Mabt  Jake  Knox^  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mrs.  684.  Chairman.]  You  are  the  wife  of  William 

If.  X  JGmmt.  John  Kiiox,  of  Lisbnm? — Yes. 

«  685.  Were  you  present  on  the  24th  of  March 

2Q  April      ^*®*>  when  Mr.  M^Cann  brought  your  husband  a 
1863.         document  to  sign  ? — Yes,  I  opened  the  door  for 
him. 

686.  Were  you  present  when  he  signed  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  was. 

687.  Did  any  conversation  pass  between  them 
as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  document  that  your  hus- 
band signed  ? — None  whatever ;  only  for  further 
evidence. 

688.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to 
the  Committee,  as  shortly  as  you  can,  exactly 
what  happened  during  that  interview  ?  —  Mr. 
M'Cann  came  in  and  said  that  he  had  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Moore  that  morning,  stating  that  he 
wanted  further  evidence,  ^nd  he  pulled  out  a  lot 
of  papers  and  threw  them  on  the  table,  and  he 
saia  to  my  husband :  ^^  William,  put  your  name 
to  that,"  and  showed  him  where  to  write  his 
name.  I  was  standing  at  this  end  of  the  table 
(describina  the  position),  and  what  I  am  telling  you 
happenea  at  this  end,  and  it  was  momentary ;  he 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  into  his  breast  pocket  again, 
and  he  said  now  he  was  in  a  position  to  show  Mr. 
Barbour  how  to  tamper  with  him  or  his  principles, 
for  that,  through  their  agents,  yesterday  he  was 
bid  5,000  /.,  and  he  would  learn  them  how  to 
tamper  with  him  or  his  principles,  and  that  he 
would  take  their  handwriting,  and  he  would  then 
show  some  bribery,  and  get  Mr.  Barbour  four 
years'  imprisonment ;  those  were  the  words  he 
used ;  and  when  I  heard  that  said  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was  standing,  and  I  said :  ^^  Mr.  M'Cann, 
you  will  get  yourself  shot,"  and  he  told  me  not  to 
be  frightened,  and  I  said  many  a  one  was  shot  for 
less  than  that ;  and  he  said  a  million  of  money 
would  not  purchase  him,  and  he  would  not  turn 
himself  round,  but  he  would  show  the  Conserva- 
tives of  Lisbum  what  he  was. 

689.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  time 
he  was  in  the  house  ? — I  was,  and  I  opened  the 
door  to  him ;  my  husband  was  dressing  when  he 
came  to  the  house,  and  he  did  not  wait  to  finish 
his  dressing,  but  put  on  his  coat,  and  came  out, 
and  Mr.  M^Cann  said  it  would  be  another  link  in 
ihe  chain  for  further  evidence,  and  that  he  had  a 
letter  to  send  by  mid-day  post  to  Mr.  Moore,  as 
he  had  a  letter  one  time  in  the  day,  and  Mr. 
Moore  another. 

690.  Did 


690.  Did  your  husband  ask  him  to  tell  him 
what  was  in  the  paper  ? — No,  he  never  did ;  but 
unfortunately  I  said  to  my  husband,  seeing  that 
Mr.  M^Cann  was  in  a  hurry,  "Mr.  M^Cann 
would  not  bid  you  do  what  was  wronff,**  and  that 
is  where  I  was  in  fault.  I  never  heard  what 
was  in  the  paper,  nor  anything  further  than  that ; 
but  that  same  evening  Mr.  Barbour  called  on  me 
with  another  paper  for  my  husband  to  sign  (Mr. 
Barbour  the  present  Member's  brother);  he  asked 
for  my  husband,  and  I  did  not  know  him,  and  I 
asked  him  was  it  particular,  and  he  said  yes,  it 
was  very  particular,  and  I  asked  him  his  name,  if 
he  pleased,  and  he  said  he  was  Mr.  Barboor^s 
brother ;  and  I  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  something  about 
the  petition,  and  if  it  is  for  my  husband  to  take 
his  name  from  it,  he  will  not  do  it." 

691.  Did  anything  more  pass  in  the  morning? 
— No. 

692.  Nothing  more  passed  between  Mr. 
M^Cann  and  your  husband? — No,  nothing  more. 
He  did  not  see  him  during  that  day ;  but  I  told 
my  husband  when  that  happened,  to  see  if  Mr. 
M'Cann  had  authority  for  tnat  paper. 

(^The  following  Questions  were  put  by  the 
Chairman  to  the  Witness,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  M^Cann.) 

693.  Did  not  Mr.  M^Cann,  when  he  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  tell  yoiu:  husband  in 
your  presence,  that  the  document  he  tendered  to 
him  for  his  signature  was  a  withdrawal  of  the 
petition,  and  did  he  not  ask  him  to  read  it 
previous  to  signing  it  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

694.  Did  not  your  husband  read  that  docu- 
ment in  your  presence  quietly  and  silently  over 
to  himself  at  the  comer  of  the  table  beu>re  he 
signed  it  ? — No ;  if  he  had  had  six  eyes  he  could 
not  have  done  it.  Mr.  M*Cann  said,  **  Write 
your  name  there."    It  was  done  momentarily. 

695.  Do  not  you  know  that  your  husband  took 
at  least  six  or  eight  minutes  to  read  the  document 
over,  and  did  not  Mr.  M^Cann  tell  him  expressly 
that  it  was  a  withdrawal  of  the  petition ;  and  did 
he  not  read  it  oyer,  and  then  sign  it  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  ? — No,  he  did  not  read  it. 

696.  When  the  document  was  read  over  by 
your  husband,  did  you  not  congratulate  Mr. 
M'Cann,  and  say  « Thank  God,  we  have  one 
manly  man  in  Lisbum  "? — No ;  I  never  said  the 
words. 

r^ ^^  697.  On 
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697.  On  that  occarion,  did  not  your  husband 
Bay  before  he  signed  the  paper^  that  Mr.  George 
Fhelan  bad  presented  him  with  another  document 
yesterday^  ^diich  he  had  refused  to  sign  for  him  ? 
— N09  he  did  not. 

698  Sir  Francis  Baring.']  What  time  was  it 
when  you  saw  Mr.  Barbours  brother  ? — I  should 
say  between  15  and  20  minutes  past  six  in  the 
evening. 


699.  The  same  day  ? — ^Yes,  the  same  evening. 

700.  At  what  time  did  your  husband  go  to 
Belfast? — I  think  by  the  six  o'clock  train.  It 
was  in  the  evening. 

701.  Was  this  before  your  husband  left  or 
after? — It  was  after  my  husband  left,  for  lAx. 
Barbour  asked  me  was  not  my  husband  there  20 
minutes  ago,  and  I  said  he  was  there  a  short  time 
ago,  and  he  insisted  on  me  getting  my  husband. 


Mrs. 
J.  KnoXt 


Mr.  James  Yebnon,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


702.  Chairman.']  Weee  vou  present  on  the 
24th  of  March  last,  when  Mr.  M?Cann  came  to 
obtam  a  signature  to  a  document  from  Moses 
Bullick?— Yes. 

703.  You  were  actually  present  ? — I  was  pre- 
sent 

704.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  this? — 
I  think  about  10  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect 

705.  In  what  place  was  it? — In  Mr.  BuUick's 
own  dwelling-house. 

706.  Were  you  there  when  first  M^Cann  came 
in? — Mr.  M'Cann  was  in  before  me;  but  I 
could  not  say  how  long.  When  I  went  in  they 
were  in  conversation,  and  seeing  them  in  conver- 
sation I  wanted  to  leave ;  but  Mr.  M*Cann  told 
me  not  to  go,  for  there  was  nothing  particular 
that  he  cared  for,  and  he  turned  to  Bullick ;  and, 
I  am  notparticular  as  to  the  words  he  said,  but  T 
know  "  Eiiox  "  was  in  the  words ;  as  much  as  he 
had  been  with  Knox ;  I  took  it  so  ;  and  then 
they  both  turned  and  went  to  a  table,  and  he 
took  a  paper.  I  suppose  he  took  it  from  his 
pocket ;  but  I  did  not  see  where  he  took  it  from, 
and  he  it  unfolded  on  the  table,  and  reached  Mr. 
Bullick  a  pen,  and  Mr.  Bullick  wrote  on  the 
paper;  and  when  he  wrote,  he  said,  "You  need 
not  be  afiuid.  You  see  Mr.  Knox's  name  before 
yours."  And  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  he 
said, "  This  will  enable  me  to  procure  stronger 
eyidence  f  and  he  took  a  little  bit  of  paper. 

707.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  ? — No ;  I  recol- 
lect no  conversation  in  reference  to  the  paper, 
only  it  was  to  gain  evidence.  That  was  the 
principal  word  I  heard  with  reference  to  the 
paper;  and  he  folded  the  paper,  and  put  it,  I 
think,  in  his  pocket,  and  they  Doth  left  together. 

708.  They  both  left  the  house?— Yes. 

{The  following   Questions  were   put  by  the 
Chairman  at  the  request  of  Mr.  M^Cann.^ 

709.  Did  not  Mr.  M^Cann  tell  Bullick  that 
the  paper  was  the  withdrawal  of  which  he  had 


spoken  to  him  the  morning  previously? — No; 
tne  word  "  withdrawal''  was  never  mentioned  in 
my  hearing. 

710.  Did  not  Mr.  M'Cann  ask  Bullick  to  i^ad 
the  document  before  he  signed  it? — No;  and  the 
word  read  was  never  mentioned. 

711.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Quite  positive. 

712.  Did  you  hear  Bullick  say  that  he  need 
not  read  it,  as  Mr.  M'Cann  had  explained  it  to 
him  before  breakfast  that  morning  r — No ;  I  do 
not  remember  his  saying  that  Mr.  M'Cann  had 
explained  the  paper.  When  I  went  in,  I  saw  Mr. 
Bullick  seemed  to  be  in  rather  a  confused  way  as 
if  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  then  Mr.  M^Cann 
returned  an  answer  to  him  as  much  as  to  satisfy 
him  that  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Knox  before,  but 
what  his  words  were  I  could  not  state  particularly. 

713.  Do  you  recollect  saying  to  Mr.  M*Cann, 
after  the  document  was  signed  by  Bullick,  **  Mr. 
M'Cann  are  you  going  to  withdraw  the  peti- 
tion "  ? — I  am  positively  of  opinion  that  if  the 
word  **  withdrawal "  had  been  used,  I  should 
have  hindered  Mr.  Bullick  from  saying  it,  I  had 
such  influence  over  him. 

714.  You  did  not  repeat  those  words  on  that 
occasion  ? — No. 

715.  Did  Mr.  M^Cann  reply  to  that  question, 
^*  It  depends  upon  circumstances  "  ?  —  I  think 
not. 

716.  Mr.  Bonham  Carter.]  Do  you  understand 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  withdrawal  of  a  peti- 
tion?— What  I  understood  by  a  withdrawal  of 
the  petition  was  to  have  done  with  what  they 
were  at. 

717.  Was  anything  said  by  Mr.  M^Cann  at 
that  time  which  could  lead  Mr.  Bullick  to  suppose 
that  the  petition  was  to  be  done  away  with  by 
what  he  was  then  signing  ? — Nothing  that  I  ever 
knew  or  heard ;  it  might  have  been,  but  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

718.  Chairman.]  Might  not  Mr.  M^Cann  have 
said  to  Mr.  Bullick  '^  That  is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  petition  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  this  morn- 
ing,^' before  you  came  into  the  kitchen  at  all? — ' 
I  cannot  say  for  that. 


Mr. 
J.  VernoHi 

Q9  April 
1863. 
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MINUTES     OF    EVIDENCE 
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SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON   THE 


LISBUEN  ELECTION  PETITION; 


WITH  THE 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 


(18  6  3.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons^  to  be  Printed, 
11  June  1863. 
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[     ii     ] 


MartiSj  T  die  Junii,  1863. 


Names  of  the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  and  determine  the 
matter  of  the  Petition  complaining  of  an  undue  Election  and  Return  for  tlie  Borough  of 
Lisburn : 

Viscount  Curzon.  i  William  Edward  Forster. 

Viscount  Enfield.  |  George  Sclater-Booth. 

Thomas  William  Evans,  Chairman. 


Mercurii,  3®  die  Janii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  meet  To-morrow,  in  one  of  the  Committee  Rooms  of 
the  House,  at  HalT-past  Eleven  of  the  clock. 


REPORT p.  iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.   1 
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R    E    P    O    R    T, 


USBURN  ELECTION  COMMITTEE. 


Veneris^  &"  die  Junii,  1863. 


The  Housb  informed,  that  the  Committee  had  determined, — 

That  John  Doherty  Barbour,  Esquire,  is  not  duly  elected  a  Burgess  to 
serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Lisbum. 

That  the  last  Election  for  the  said  Borough  is  a  void  Election. 

The  House  further  informed,  that  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  the  foUoMring 
Resolutions : — 

That  John  Doherty  Barbour,  Esquire,  was,  by  himself  and  his  Agents, 
guilty  of  bribery  and  treating  at  the  last  Election  : 

That  Samuel  Thomas  Corry,  a  Non-Elector,  was  bribed  by  Agents  of  the 
said  John  Doherty  Barbour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  personate  his  late 
father  (who  died  in  November  last,  and  who  had  been  an  Elector),  and  to 
vote  for  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour : 

That  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour  did  himself  endeavour  to  corrupt 
James  Bannister^  a  Voter;  and  that  James  Bannister  was  subsequently 
offered  the  sums  of  50  L  and  60  /.  by  Agents  of  the  said  John  Doherty 
Barbour^  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour : 

That  several  of  the  Voters  were  forcibly  detained  and  guarded  by  armed 
men,  in  a  room  belonging  to  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour,  and  his  partners, 
for  several  days  previous  to  the  Election,  and  during  that  time  were  sub- 
jected to  undue  influence  and  treating,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to 
vote  for  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour. 


343.  a  2 
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IV  PBOCEBDIKG8  OF   THB.  SEUSCT  COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Joms^  4*  ik  Junii^  1863. 


Names  of  the  Committee  called  over : — All  present. 

The  names  of  the  Counsel  and  Agents  for  the  Sitting  Member  were  handed  in : — 

Counsel : — Mr.  Phinn  and  Mr.  Coleridge. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Co* 

For  the  Petitioners : — 

Counsel : — Sir  Frederick  Slade  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Coohe. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton. 

The  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  agreed  to  the  following  Resolutions : — 

1.  That  Counsel  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  matters  not  referred  to  in  their  opening 
statement^  without  a  special  application  to  the  Committee  for  permission  so  to  do. 

2.  That  if  costs  be  demanded  by  either  party,  under  the  11th  and  12th  Vict.  c.  96,  the 

2uestion  must  be  raised  immediately  after  the  decision  on  that  particular  case^  unless  the 
'Ommittee  shall  otherwise  decide. 

3.  That  the  Committee  expect  that,  with  respect  to  cases  of  bril)ery,  or  offiars  or  promises 
of  money,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  home  to  the  Sitting 
Member  or  his  Agents,  the  Counsel  for  the  Petitioners  will  now  state  the  names  of  the 
Electors  bribed,  or  to  whom  such  offers  were  so  made,  and  those  of  the  persons  who  actually 
garre  the  bribes,  or  offered  so  to  do. 

4.  The  Committee,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  a  power  upon  the  special  appliestkm 
of  Counsel^  to  proceed  with  any  case  which  tends  to  inculpate  any  principal  or  agent,  the 
knowledge  of  which  case  has  been  brought  out  before  the  Committee  in  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  with  the  circumstances  of  which  the  parties  could  not  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  been  previously  cognisant 

6.  That  with  respect  to  treating,  the  Committee  will  expect  Counsel  to  state  tiie  times 
and  places  where  such  treatii^  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place.. 

6.  That  with  respect  to  undue  influence,  the  Committee  will  require  to  be  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  subjected  to  such  undue  influence,  and  also 
with  a  li&t  of  those  who  are  alleged  to  have  exercised  it. 

7.  The  Commiltee^  however,  reserve  to  themselves  a  discretionary  powerj  as  in.  eases  of 
bribery. 

£•  Thai  no  person  shall  be  examined  as  a  Witness  who  shall  have  been  in  the  Room 
during  any  of  the  proceedings  (with  the  exception  of  the  Agents,  vdiose  names'  shall  be 
handed  in),  without  the  special  leave  of  the  Committee. 

9.  That  the  Committee  will  only  allow  one  Counsel  to  address  them  on  opening  the  case, 
and  one  Counsel  on  the  summing  up. 

10.  That  if  any  point  of  law  should  arise  requiring  argument,  the  Committee  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  of  hearing,  only  one  Counsel  on  each  side. 

11.  That  the  Committee  will  follow  the  practice  of  the  Courts  of  Law  with  regard  to 
speeches;  as  laid  down  in  Section  18  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854. 

12.  That  if  the  leading  Counsel  are  not  prepared  to  sum  up  the  case  on  either  side  when 
the  evidence  is  terminated,  the  Committee  will  not  protract  the  proceedings  for  the  conve- 
nience of  Counsel  who  may  be  absent. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

The  short-hand  writer  vms  sworn  by  the  Chairman. 

Sir  JP.  Slade  was  heard  to  open  a  case  of  bribery  and  treating. 
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Mr.  Jamet  'Richard  Naj/hr,  sworn ;  and  produced  Return  of  the  last  Election  for  Borough 
of  Lifiburn. 

Ralph  Smith  Cusack^  sworn ;  and  produced  Poll  Books  for  the  Borough  of  Lisbnrn. 

Mr.  Phinn  was  thereupon  heard  to  objecf  to  tlie  Petition,  that  it  was  not  an  Election 
Petition  within  the  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  Election  Act,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  parties  who  had  signed  the  Petition  were  voters,  or  had  a  right  to  vote  at 
the  last  Election ;  and  further,  that  the  parties  who  signed  the  Petition  having  also  signed 
an  order  for  its  withdrawal,  although  no  withdrawal  had  actually  taken  place,  this  must  be 
regarded  as  invalidating  the  Petition. 

Sir  F.  Slade  was  heard  in  answet,  and  called  eridence  to  prove  the  sigiiatiures  of  the 
Petitioners  to  be  those  of  persons  named  in  the  Poll  Books  as  having  voted  at  the  last 
Election. 

Charles  Murray  Arundel,  sworn  ;  and  examined. 

Mr.  Phinn  was  heard  in  reply. 

Mr.  Coleridge  applied  to  be  also  heard  in  support  of  the  objection  urged  by  Mr 
Phinn. 

The  Committee  decided  that  there  was*  no  ground  for  departing  from  their  resolution  to 
hear  only  one  Counsel  on  each  side  in  support  of  any  particular  point 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  objection  against  the  validity  of  the  Petition  had  not 
been  substantiated,  and  that  the  case  must  be  proceeded  with. 

Samuel  Thomas  Carry,  sworn. 

On  Sir  F.  Slade  proceeding  to  examine  the  Witness, — 

Mr.  Phvnn  was  heard  to  object  that  the  Witness  was  not  a  voter,  and  that  consequently 
the  Committee  could  not  deal  with  the  case  as  one  of  bribery  against  the  Sitting  Member. 

Sir  F,  Slade  was  heard  in  answer,  and  contended  that  the  case  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  third  section  of  the  Bribery  Act. 

Mr.  Phinn  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  money  was  given  to  the  Witness  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
personate  his  father  (himself  not  being  a  voter),  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  this  con- 
stitutes such  a  corrupt  intention  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  meaning  of  the  third  section 
of  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  102,  by  which  bribery  is  defined  and  explained. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

Examination  proceeded  with  accordingly. 

Robert  Carry,  Anne  Carry,  John  Pennington,  and  James  Bannister,  severally  sworn, 
and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock. 


Jovis,  6®  die  Junii,  1863. 


Membbr«  all  present. 

Mr.  Phinn  stated  that,  in  conseauence  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  yesterday  by  the 
Committee,  it  was  not  the  intention  ot  the  Sitting  Member  to  defend  his  seat. 

The  Room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. 

Resolved,  That  John  Doherty  Barbour,  Esq.,  was  not  duly  elected  a  Burgess  to  serve 
in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Lisburn. 

Resolved,  That  the  last  election  for  the  said  Borough  is  a  void  election. 

The  Committee  further  agreed  to  the  following  Resolutions : — 

Further  Resolutions  agreed  to : 

3.  That  John  Doherty  Barbour,JEsq.,  was,  by  himself  and  his  agents,  guilty  of  bribery 
and  treating  at  the  last  election. 

4.  That  Samuel  Thomas  Corry,  a  non-elector,  was  bribed  by  agents  of  the  said  John 
Doherty  Barbour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  personate  his  late  father  (who  died  in  November 
last,  and  who  had  been  an  elector),  and  to  vote  for  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour. 
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5.  That  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour  did  himself  endeavour  to  corrupt  James  Ban- 
nister,  a  voter,  and  that  James  Bannister  was  subsequently  offered  the  sums  of  602.  and  60  Z. 
by  agents  of  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour,  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  said  John 
Doherty  Barbour. 

6.  That  several  of  the  voters  were  forcibly  detained  and  guarded  by  armed  men,  in  a 
room  belon^ng  to  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour  and  his  partners,  for  several  days  previous 
to  the  election,  and  during  that  time  were  subjected  to  undue  influence  and  treating,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  them  to  vote  for  the  said  John  Doherty  Barbour. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  above  Resolutions. 

Ordered,  To  report  the  above  Resolutions  to  the  House. 

Sir  F.  Slade  was  heard  to  apply  for  costs,  under  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  98.  sec.  89,  on  the 
ground  that  the  opposition  to  the  petition  was  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

Mr.  Coleridge  was  heard  in  answer  against  the  application. 

Sir  F*  Slade  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Boom  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  ^'  That  the  opposition  to  the  petition  was  frivolous  and 
vexatious" — (Mr.  Sclater-Booth). — ^The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  2. 
Viscount  Curzon. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Forster. 
Lord  Enfield. 
Mr.  Evans. 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  opposition  to  the  Petition  was 
frivolous  and  vexatious. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  above  Resolution. 

Ordered,  To  Report 
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MINUTES      OF      EVIDENCE. 


Jovis^  4*  die  Juniiy  1863. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr,  Sclater-Booth.  I  Viscount  Curzoiu 

Mr.  W.  E.  Foreter.  |  Viscount  Enfield. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  EVANS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over. — All  present. 

The  Petition  of  William  John  Knox  and  Moses  BuUick,  complaining  of  an  undue  return  at  the 
last  election  for  the  Borough  of  Lisbum,  was  read. 

Sir  Frederick  Slade  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke^  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Petitioners. 

Messrs.  Baxtery  Rosey  and  NortaUy  appeared  as  Agents. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Moorey  appeared  as  Solicitor. 

Mr.  Phinn  and  Mr.  Coleridge  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Sitting  Member. 

Messrs.  Wyatt  ^  Co.  appeared  as  Agents. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

Afler  a  short  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  caUed  in,  and  informed  by  the  Chairman  that  the 
Committee  had  agreed  to  the  first  eight  resolutions,  which  were  usually  agreed  to,  and  also  to 
resolutions  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

Sir  F.  Slade  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners. 

Mr.  James   Bichabd   Natlob,  was    called  in;    and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  hj 

Mr.  Cookcy  as  follows : 

1.  YouB   Christian  name  is  James? — James  3.  Just  hand  it  in.    {TTie  same  was  handed inS)         Mr. 
Bichard.  ^    m\.         '^j^-i-ir         /««          .    J»R»Nwlor. 

2.  Mr.  Naylor,  do  you  produce  from  the  Crown  ^'J^^J^t  "^^  ''®*^  ^~  ^^^     (The  wnt        ^ 
Office  the  return  of  the  last  election  for  the  ^^' landed  tn.)                                                          4  June  1863. 
Borough  of  Lisbum  ? — I  do.  [The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Ralph  Smith  Cusack,  was  called  in;    and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cookey  as  foUows : 

5.  Abe  you  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ip  the         7.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  them  in  ?   -,  -,^'- 
Hanaper  Office  in  Ireland  ?— I  am.  (  The  same  were  handed  in.)  R.S.  Cusack. 

6.  Do  you  produce  the  poll  books  at  the  last 

el^on  for  the  borough  of  Lisbum  ? — I  do.  [The  Witness  withdrew. 

Samuel  Thomas  Cobby,  having  been  called  in : 

Mr.  Phinn  objected  to  the  examination  of  ers  from  the  poll  books,  and  submitted  that   S.  T.  Corr^. 

the  Witness  until  it  was  proved  that  the  that  was  sufficient  proof.                                          — 

Petitioners  were   electors,  and  entitled  to  Mr.  Phinn  was  heard  in  reply, 
vote  at  the  election. 


Mr.  Cooke.']  To  save  time  we  will  call  a 
Mr.  Cooke  read  the  names  of  the  Petition-  witness. 
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Mr.  Chableb  Mubeay  Abundel,  having  been  called  In,  was  sworn;    and  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cooke,  as  follows ; 


hit.  C.  M. 
Arundel. 


8.  Do  you  know  Moses  Bullick  and  William 
James  Knox,  two  of  the  voters  for  the  borough 
— -         of  Lisbum  ?— I  do. 
4  June  1863.       9.  Did  you  M^  them  ^g&  tltfepetitidki  ^^^u  hold 
in  your  hand  ? — I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phinn. 

10.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Who  was 
present  when  they  signed  the  petition  ? — There 
were  a  good  many  electors  present. 

11.  Was  Mr.  Moore  present? — He  was. 

12.  Was  there  a  Mr.  M*Cann  present,  a  Mr. 
Alexander  M*Cann  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he 
was  present  or  not. 

13.  Did  Mr.  Moore  ♦ell  them  at  the  time  they 
signed  the  petition,  they  must  also  £ign  the  notice 
01  withdrawal  ? — I  remember  the  matter  being 
mentioned ;  but  I  cannot  positively  say  whether 
he  did  or  not.  But  I  remember  that  oh  the 
occasion  of  their  signing  it,  he  mentioned  the 
matter. 

14.  Did  they  sign  it  in  your  presence? — I 
cannot  say  whether  they  did  or  not 

15.  Dia  you  not  see  a  paper  produced  which 
they  digned  ?■— 1  have  no  recoHection  of  "seeing 
them  sign  anything  but  this  petition. 

16.  Did  you  see  a  paper  after  they  had  signed 
the  petition  ? — I  saw  a  document  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Alexander  M^Cann  some  days  after- 
wards. 

17.  We  will  not  go  to  the  second  withdrawal. 
At  the  time  this  documedat  was  signed,  did  not 
Mr.  Moore  tell  these  gentlemen  that  they  must 
sign  the  notice  of  withdrawal  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber distinctly  their  signing  it,  nor  did  I  see  any 
other  document  signed  on  the  occasion  when  this 
petition  ^wafi  signed. 

18.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Knox  or  Mr.  BuUiek 
tell  him  "  there  is  the  notice  of  withdrawal  for 
you,"  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

19.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — Nothing  at  all ;  I 
say  that  most  distinctly. 

2(X  You  know  something  about  it,  no  doubt. 
Tell  us  what  did  take  place  ? — Mr.  Moore  told 
the  gentlemen  assembled  that  if  the  petition  was 
withdrawn,  it  must  be  by  resolution  of  those  who 
had  petitioned. 
^1.  'Did  be  not  state  that  he  must  have  autho- 


rity at  the  same  time  he  took  the  petition  to 
withdraw  it  also  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
that. 

122.  Will  you  swear  thrtt? — I  am  sworn.  If 
you  press  me  to  answer,  I  say  he  did  not 

23.  If  I  press  you  to  answer? — You  are  press- 
ing me  to  say  what  I  had  not  heard. 

-04.  There  wem  somothing  -said  about  uotioe  4)f 
withdrawal,  was  there  not? — Mr.  Moore  stated 
that,  if  the  petition  was  to  be  withdrawn,  it  must 
fee  by  resolution  of  the  parties  who  petitioned. 

25.  Was  anything  said  about  the  withdrawal 
previous  to  that? — I  did  not  hear  anything.  The 
resolution  emanated  from  these  gentlemen. 

2d.  What  is  Mr.  Bullick  ? — He  is  a  painter. 

27.  A  journeyman  painter,  earning  about  10*. 
a  week  ?  —No,  he  has  a  house  of  his  own ;  he  is 
what  you  might  call  a  master  painter.     When  I 

rke  of  these  gentlemen  assembled  to  agree  to 
petition,  not  of  the  petitioners  or  gentlemen. 

28.  You  do  not  speak  of  them  as  gentlemen  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  1  should  not. 

29.  What  is  the  other  man?— Mr.  Knox  is  a 
plumber. 

30.  Now  I  ask  you  distinctly  whether  you  did 
not  see  Mr.  Moore  (place  a  paper  before  them 
fltating  that  it  was  a  notice  m  witkclrawal  ? — ^I 
have  distinctly  sworn  that  I  did  not. 

31.  What  do  you  know  at)out  the  nofice  of  the 
withdrawal  ?-^iist  exactly  what  I  have  told 
you. 

32.  No  more?— No -more. 

33.  Did  you  not  hear  Mr.  Moore  state  that  he 
Tiad  the  notice  of  withdrawal  ? — I  did  not, 

34.  Did  he  never  tell  yoa  that  he  had  got  the 
notice  of  withdrawal  signed? — Several  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  signing  of  the  petition. 

Sir  Frederick  Slade  was  heard  to  object. 

Mr.  Phinn  was  heard  in  support  of  the 
question. 

Sir  Frederick  Slade  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  parties  that 
it  was  the  unanimous  decision,  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  case  should  go  on. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Samuel  James  Corry,  was  called  in ;    and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cooke,  as  follows : 


8.  J.  Corry. 


35.  Do  you  occupy  some  land,  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  farming  at  Lisbum  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Phinn  was  heard  to  object  to  the  evi- 
dence of 'the  Witness  as  a  substantive  case 
against  the  Sitting  Member,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  did  not 
touch  the  case  of  a  non-voter  who  had  been 
paid  money  for  personation. 

Sir  Frederick  Slade  was  heard  to  contend 
that  such  cases  were  within  the  meaning  of 

the  Act. 

Mr.  Phinn  was  heard  in  reply. 
The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 


Counsel  and  parties  having  been  called  in, 
the  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  case 
could  be  gone  into  as  a  substantive  case. 

Examination  resumed. 

36.  Was  your  father,  Thomas  Corry,  a 
person  who  lived  in  Chapel-lane,  at  Lisburn  ? — 
Yes. 

37.  Did  he  occupy  a  house  in  Chapel-hill  and 
land  in  the  Old  Warren  in  that  borough  ? — Yes. 

38.  Did  he  die  somewhere  about  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  ? — On  the  14th  of  November. 

39.  Was  he  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the 
voters  for  the  borough  of  Lisburn  ? — Yes. 
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40.  Had  you  liv«d  with  him  during  hia  lift- 
iaaae? — Yes. 

41.  Now,  had  you  been  canvassed  for  your  vote 
in  Lisburn  previous  to  Mr.  Vemer's  appearing 
as  a  candidate  ? — Yes. 

42.  By  what  party? — By  J.  M^Intyre,  on 
Mr.  Barbour's  behalf. 

43.  For  Mr.  Barbour? — Yes;  on  Mr.  Bar- 
bour's behalf. 

44.  What  answer  did  you  give  to  Mr.  M*In- 
tyre  ? — I  told  him  I  had  no  vote,  and  that  my 
father  was  about  four  months  ^ad. 

45.  Now  will  you  tell  ue,  as  near  as  you  can 
state,  about  how  long  mi^t  that  be  before  Mr. 
Vemer  came  to  Lisburn  ? — That  was  previous  to 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Barbour. 

46.  We  understand  it  was  about  the  15  A  of 
January  before  Mr.  Barbour  came  ;  will  yoa  tett 
me  what  day  did  you  see  John  Lavery,  the 
batcher  ? — It  was  on  a  Wednesday ;  I  don't  re^ 
collect  whether  it  was  the  9th  or  not. 

47.  On  Wednesday,  was  it  not  ? — YeB. 

48.  By  the  Committee.']  Who  was  it?  John 
liavery? — 

49.  Mr.  Cooke.']  The  butcher?— Yee. 

50.  Now  just  tell  the  Committee  what  pasted 
between  you  and  John  Lavery  on  the  Wedncfr" 
day  you  allude  to,  at  your  first  meeting  ?— I  was 

Eing  down  liie  street  with  a  little  mare  that  I 
d,  four  year»  old ;  riie  was  bad ;  on  gonig  down 
I  saw  John  Lavery. 

51.  Tell  us  the  name  of  ike  street  ? — Antrim- 
lane. 

52.  Now  what  passed  between  you  and 
Loverey  at  that  meeting  ?—  He  stopped  me  there, 
and  said  that  Master  Robert  Barbour  was  look-* 
ing  forme,  and  then  Master  Robert  Barbour  came 
forward. 

53.  He  came  forward  ? — Yes. 

54.  Is  not  Robert  Barbour  one  of  the  brothers 
of  Mr.  John  Doherty  Barbour^  the  present  Mem- 
ber?— Yes. 

55.  Does  Mr.  Robert  Barbour,  as  well  as 
Mr.  John  Doherty  Barbour  belong  to  the  great 
factory  at  Hildon  ? — Yes. 

56.  Is  their  &ther  Mr.  William  Barbour  ? — 
Ye^ 

57.  What  are  the  other  gentlemen  who  form  a 
Mrt  of  the  firm ;  there  are  two  brothers  of  the 
Sitting  Members  ? — Thomas  and  Samuel 

58.  Now  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  vs 
what  passed  between  you  and  Lavery  and  Mr. 
Barbour? — Mr.  Robert  Barbour  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  to  Hildon.  I  said,  not  at  that  time, 
because  I  had  a  beast  not  well. 

59.  ThsdiB  where  the  factory  is? — Ye* 

60.  You  said  vou  could  not  go  because  you 
had  a  beast  whica  was  not  well? — They  pressed 
OA  me  to  go,  but  I  said  I  would  not  take  bis  mill 
to  go  at  ^t  time,  for  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  him. 

61.  You  would  not  take  his  mill? — I  would 
not  go  with  them. 

62.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
^  taking  his  mill"? — My  meaning  was  that  I 
would  not  go,  OB  BO  conttduration,  for  no  sum  of 
money,  till  I  knew  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Chairman.]  He  would  not  take  his  mill  to 
go. 
•3.    I  think  you  said  you  were  of  no  use  to 
them?— Yes. 

64.  Did  you  say  so? — Yes. 

65.  Did  you  explain  how  you  were  of  no  use 
te  them? — xes;  they  knew. 

66.  Was  anything  said?— They  said,  that  if 
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my  name  was  Thomas  Corry,  aAd  I  heW  my    S  J.  Carry. 
father's  land,  it  was  as  good  a  vote  a?  any  in  the         — 
borough,  4J"nei86a. 

67.  By  the  Committee.^  They  said  that  if  you 
held  your  Cither's  land,  you  would  be  as  good  a 
voter  as  any  in  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

68.  Who  said  that  ?— ft  was  Mr.  J.  M^Intyre 
who  said  that. 

69.  Mr.  Cooke.]  Mr.  M^Intyre  was  present? 
— Not  at  that  time ;  it  was  previousljr^ 

70.  We  are  speaking^ now  of  the  mterview  in 
Antrim-lane,  when  Mr.  Kobert  Barbour  and  John 
Loverejr  were  present.  Turn  your  atteniUon  to 
that  pomt " 

71.  By  the  Committee.].  He  dida't  say  thia 
about  the  land  at  that  time  ? — No. 

72.  Mr.  Cooke.]  Did  a^ything  else  pass  be- 
tween you  and  Lavery  at  that  period  ?—No. 

73.  WljueB  did  you  next  see  anybody  09 
Mr.  Barbour's  part? — About  five  o'clock  that 
evening,  Mr.  Lavery  oame  to  my  own  house, 

74.  Thatig  John  Lavery?— Xes, 

75.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  thero  were  two 
Laverys  who  were  brothers?  —  Yes;,  either 
brothers  or  half-brothers. 

76.  Tlusj  was  John  Lavery  ? — Yea, 

77.  What  passed  when  John  Lavery  came  to 
your  house?— He  said  he  wanted  me  out  to 
speak  to. 

78.  Did  you  go?— Yes. 

t9.  What  happened  ? — He  said  he  would  give 
me  lOZ.  if  I  would  go  to  Mr.  Barbour's. 

ao.  Well? — I  reftised  at  the  time;^  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  the  money  before  going ; 
and  if  so,  that  he  would  either  get  me  the  money 
or  a  promissory  note.  I  said  I  was  not  going  for 
no  notes  at  lul ;  and  he  ^en  said  he  would  be 
back  in  20  minutes,  that  he  would  go  to  Mr. 
Henry  Major's, 

81.  Well? — He  came  back  at  that  time;  and 
when  he  came  into  the  house  again,  he  took  my 
mother  and  my  wife  into  a  room,  and  he  gave 
them  some  monev ;  but  I  did  Aot  know  the  sum 
till  after  I  came  home. 

82.  By  the  Committ€0,']  You  were  not  there  ? 
— No ;  I  was  in  the  kitciien. 

83.  Mr.  Cooke.]  He  went  into  the  house  to 
your  wife  and  your  mother? — Yes. 

84.  IHd  you  remain  outside  while  he  went  in? 
— No;  I  was  in  when  he  came  in  again.  I  came 
to  the  house  again,  and  then  he  came  back. 

8^  You  have  told  us  he  said  he  was  going 
away  to  Henry  Ma^r's,  and  that  he  returneo, 
and  saw  your  wife  and  mother  ? — I  wi»  at  the 
house  at  the  time. 

86.  Where  did  he  go  with  your  wife  and 
mother  ? — Into  an  adjoining  room  to  the  kitchen. 

87.  Well,  did  you  remain  in  the  kitchen  while 
he  was  in  that  adjoining  room  ? — Yes. 

88.  About  how  k)ng  was  he  there  ? — About  15 
or  2Q  minutes. 

89.  Were  you  in  the  kitchen  when  he  came 
back  ? — Yes ;  I  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea, 

90.  What  happened  on  his  coming  into  the 
kitchen  from  this  other  room  ? — He  told  me  that 
he  wanted  me  out. 

91.  Did  your  mother  or  your  wife  come  into 
the  kitchen  with  him ;  please  to  tell  us,  in  your 
own  language,  what  next  happened  on  his  saying 
that  he  wanted  you  out  ? — He  said  he  wanted  me 
out,  and  I  went  out  with  him,  and  he  said  he  had 
given  mjr  wife  or  my  mother  money  for  me  to  go 
along  with  him. 

92.  Where  did  you  go  to  ?— He  took  me  on  the 

car  to  Hildon.  ^^  ^-^^-^  ^1  ^ 
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/SL  /.  Corry        93.  You  went  in  a  car  ? — Yes. 

-^—  94.  Where  was  that  car  ? — In  Railway-street. 

4  June  18^3.  95.  We  are  not  quite,  at  present,  familiar  with 
the  town  of  Lisbum.  How  far  was  that  car  from 
your  own  house  ? — It  might  be  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile. 

96.  Did  he  take  you  to  Hildon  ?— Yes. 

97.  Is  that  the  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Barbour? 
—Yes. 

98 .  About  how  far  is  the  factory  at  Hildon 
from  where  you  mounted  the  car  ? — Better  than 
a  mile,  I  think. 

99.  Were  any  other  persons  on  the  car  besides 
you  and  John  Lavery  ? — Yes ;  there  was  some 
man  of  Mr.  Henry  Barbour's. 

100.  Well,  now  tell  us  what  passed  on  your 
arriving  at  Mr,  Barbour's  factory  at  Hildon  ? — 
Lavery  knocked  at  the  door,  and  they  asked 
who  was  there,  and  he  said  it  was  him,  and  he 
had  a  voter  there. 

101.  What  door  was  it  that  the  knocking  took 

Elace  at? — The  door  that  went  into  Messrs.  Bar- 
our's  old  oflBice. 

102.  Is  that  in  the  yard? — It  is  in  the  mill- 
yard. 

103.  Was  the  door  at  which  you  say  the  knock- 
ing took  place  in  an  outer  wall,  or  is  it  a  part  of 
the  building  ? — No ;  an  outer  wall. 

104.  Was  the  person  who  made  the  inquiry  in 
the  inside  or  the  outside  ? — On  the  inside. 

105.  How  did  he  make  the  inquiry?  By 
opening  the  door  ? — He  asked  who  was  there. 

106.  Do  you  mean  before  he  opened  the  door? 
—Yes. 

107.  Chairman.']  You  mean  the  person  inside  ? 
—Yes. 

108.  Mr.  Cooke.']  Who  answered?  —  John 
Lavery* 

109.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  it  was  him, 
and  he  had  a  voter. 

1 10.  He  said,  "  I  am  Lavery,  and  I  have  a 
voter"  ?— Yes. 

111.  What  then  took  place? — The  door  was 
opened,  and  we  were  admitted. 

112.  What  became  of  Major's  servant?  Did 
he  remain  in  the  car? — I  do  not  recollect  his 
coming  in  with  us. 

1J3.  When  you  got  in  through  that  door, 
where  were  you  then  taken  ? — Into  an  office. 

114.  Did  you  find  any  persons  in  that  office? 
— Yes. 

115.  Were  there  many  or  few? — There  were 
a  number  of  men  in  it  that  I  knew. 

116.  Were  they  Lisburn  people? — Yes. 

117.  Voters  for  the  borough  ?— Yes. 

118.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  people 
you  found  in  the  office  ? — William  Brady,  Charles 
Maguirc,  William  Williamson,  Francis  William- 
son, James  Turtle,  and  Michael  Woods. 

119.  Did  you  see  William  Johnson  there? — 
Yes  ;  and  John  Long,  and  William  John  Young. 

120.  Robert  Miller  ? — Yes;  and  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  recollect. 

121.  About  what  time  was  it  when  yotT 
reached  the  office  you  are  speaking  of? — About 
half-past  six. 

122.  Just  describe,  if  you  please,  in  your  own 
way,  what  took  place  on  your  getting  in  amongst 
this  party  ? — There  were  amusements  of  all  sorts 
carried  on  till  the  morning. 

123.  Eating  and  drinking  ? — Yes. 

124.  Fiddling  ? — Yes ;  dancing  and  card  play- 
ing. 

125.  Did  you  find  any  of  those  amusements 
actually  going  on  when  you  arrived  there,  or  do 


you  mean  they  commenced  afterwards? — They 
were  at  supper  when  I  went  there,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over  they  commenced. 

Mr.  Phinn  objected  to  the  course  of  exa- 
mination, unless  there  was  a  proof  of  agency. 

Mr.  Cooke  stated  that  he  would  proceed  to 
prove  that 

126.  Mr.  Cooke.]  How  long  did  you  remain  in 
the  factory  of  Mr.  John  Doherty  Barbour,  and 
his  brothers  and  father? — From  the  11th. 

127.  Mr,  Phinn.]  How  do  you  know  that  it 
was  their  house  ?  How  do  you  know  that  Mr. 
John  Doherty  Barbour  has  anything  to  do  with 
it? — It  belongs  to  Messrs.  Barbour  and  Sons. 

128.  How  do  you  know  that? — He  has  his 
name  on  it. 

129.  Whose  name?  —  Messrs.  Barbour  and 
Sons. 

130.  He  has  three  or  four  sons  ? — Yes ;  some 
of  them  arei  in  America.  It  is  not  likely  he  has 
them  on  it. 

131.  What  was  there;  was  it  Barbour  and 
Sons  ? — Messrs.  William  Barbour  and  Sons. 

132.  How  many  sons  were  there  ? — Two  at 
home  ;  sometimes  two  were  away  in  America. 

133.  Were  there  two  at  home  at  the  time  of 
the  election  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  four. 

134.  Mr.  Cooke.]  Is  John  a  gentleman  who 
goes  to  America  or  who  remains  at  Lisbum  ? — ^I 
never  knew  him  go  to  America. 

135.  As  long  as  you  have  been  a  native  of 
Lisbum,  have  you  seen  him  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  borough  ? — Yes ;  I  have  seen  him 
for  the  last  20  years,  I  suppose. 

136.  And  known  him  as  connected  with  that 
factory  ? — Yes.  The  voters  were  not  all  there ; 
part  of  them  were  in  his  own  big  house. 

137.  Do  you  know  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Barbour? — jTes,  I  do. 

138.  Where  is  the  old  office  to  which  you  were 
taken  as  regards  that  house  ? — It  is  adjoining  the 
mill. 

139.  Which ;  the  house  or  the  old  office  ?—  The 
old  office.  It  is  about  10  ^^  lugs  "  distant  from 
the  mill. 

140.  You  say  when  you  arrived  the  parties 
were  taking  supper  ? — Yes. 

141.  Did  you  join  them? — No,  not  at  that 
lime. 

Mr.  Phinn  objected  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  Mr.  John  Doherty  Barbour  was 
connected  with  the  firm. 

142.  Chairman.]  I  understand  the  witness  to 
state  that  this  is  a  factory  to  which  he  was 
taken ;  he  was  taken  to  an  office  in  that  factory^ 
and  that  the  factory  belonged  to  Messrs. 
Barbour  and  Sons,  of  whom  tms  gentleman  is 
one  ? — Yes. 

143.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  the  office  part  of 
the  factory,  or  part  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Barbour 
senior? — It  was  by  itself;  it  was  not  with  the 
factorv  at  all.  It  was  somewhere  about  nine  or 
ten  "  lugs  "  distant  from  the  factory. 

144.  Was  it  connected  with  the  house  of  Mbr« 
Barbour  senior  ?-^No. 

145.  It  was  a  building  by  itself? — Yes ;  the 
house  was  further  away  man  the  office  from  the 
mill. 

146.  Mr.  Cooke.]  Now  you  say  you  remained 
there ;  till  what  dav  ?— The  20th. 

147.  Was  food  brought  to  you  to  the  plaoe 
where  you  were  kept? — Yes. 
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148.  In  what  manner  was  the  food  brought  to 
;yoii  ? — It  was  brought  by  Messrs,  Barbour's  carts. 

149.  Are  those  the  carts  belonging  to  the  firm 
marked  Barbour  and  Sons? — les;  they  had 
Sarbour  and  Sons  on  them. 

150.  Were  you  and  the  other  voters  confined 
to  this  office  belonging  to  the  fiictory  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Phinn  objected  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  Mr.  John  Barbour's  connexion  with 
the  factory. 

Sir  Frederick  Slade  contended  that  that 
was  sufficiently  proved  already. 

151.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  said  you  re- 
mained in  this  fistctory,  or  about  the  place,  till  the 
20th  February?  —  Yes;  the  day  before  the 
election. 

162.  During  the  time  you  were  there,  did  you 
see  Mr.  John  Soherty  Barbour,  the  Sitting  Mem- 
■ber?— Yes. 

153.  Was  he  frequently  in  the  place? — He 
*ws  not  in  where  we  were ;  but  he  was  in  the  little 
yard,  and  out  and  in  the  old  office ;  he  was  never 
-where  we  were. 

154.  What  part  were  you  in  ?  —  We  were 
about  twenty  yards  distant  from  where  he  was. 

156.  Was  that  the  old  office  or  the  house  ? — 
The  old  office. 

156.  You  were  constantly  in  the  old  office  ? — 
Yes. 

157.  By  the  Committee.']  During  that  time, 
'did  either  Mr.  Barbour,  the  father,  or  any  of  the 
brothers,  come  into  the  office  where  you  were  ? 
— Yes;  Mr.  Robert,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  Mr. 
Thomas. 

158.  They  ciune  in  where  you  were  ? — Yes. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Barbour's  con- 
nexion was  sufficiently  proved ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  did  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  proved  that  Mr.  Barbour  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Cooke  stated  that,  if  necessanr,  they 
would  call  the  Sitting  Member  himself. 

159.  Mr.  Cooke.]  Supper  being  over,  just 
describe  to  us  what  took  place  during  the  first 
night  you  were  there  ? — There  was  dancing,  and 
flinging,  and  fiddling. 

160.  Who  came  into  .the  old  office  where  you 
were,  besides  the  voters  whose  names  you  have 
siven  us  ?  —  There  were  clerks  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Barbour;  there  was  Mr.  Daniel  M. 
Brown. 

161.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other 
of  the  clerks  of  Messrs.  Barbour  besides  that  ? — 
Quin. 

162.  William  John Quin? — Yes;  and  Chapman. 

163.  Were  any  beds  supplied  to  you  or  the 
-other  persons  in  your  presence? — No;  I  had 
none  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

164.  Were  there  any  beds  in  the  old  office  ? — 
No. 

165.  You  had  no  bed  the  whole  time  you 
were  there  ? — No ;  my  clothes  were  not  off^  me. 

166.  Did  the  other  voters  who  were  there 
•change  their  clothes  ?  —  No ;  there  was  none 
where  I  was. 

167.  After  you  had  been  there  some  time, 
-wae  anything  said  about  your  right  to  vote  ? — Yes. 

168.  When  was  that  ? — There  was  a  nunour 
<»aine  out  to  that  eifect  among  the  voters  who 
were  there. 
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169.  I  suppose  by  "rumour"  you  mean  a  talk?  &  /.  Cqrry. 
Yes. 

170.  Can  you  tell  us  who  raised  the  talk  ? — I  4  June  1863. 
cannot  tell. 

171.  Did  some  of  the  voters  raise  a  talk  about 
your  right  to  vote  ?— -Yes. 

172.  w'as  it  that  you  had  a  right,  or  that  you 
had  no  right  ? — That  I  had  no  right. 

^  173.  Now,  you  told  the  noble  tiord  on  your 
right  that  in  die  office  where  you  were  connned 
you  saw  Mr.  Robert,  Mx.  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Barbour.  Did  vou  speak  to  either  of 
those  gentlemen  ? — I  spoke  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

174.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  asked  hun 
to  let  me  go  home,  as  I  had  no  vote,  and  it  would 
be  on  use. 

175.  By  the  Committee.]  How  soon  after  you 
had  gone  there  was  that ;  now  long  had  you  been 
in  the  old  office  ? — It  may  be  four  days,  or  some- 
where thereabouts. 

176.  Mr.  Cooke.]'  What  reply  did  he  make  to 
you  on  your  saying  that? — He  said  that  I  was 
well  enough  where  1  was. 

177.  You  told  us  there  was  a  man  named  Jack* 
son  there  ? — Yes. 

178.  Did  you  hear  Jackson  make  any  applica- 
tion?— Yes ;  he  was  not  well  at  the  time. 

179.  What  did  he  ask  for  f — He  wanted  to  go 
home. 

180.  Who  did  he  ask?— Really  I  could  not 
say  who  he  asked. 

181.  Was  it  one  of  the  partners,  or  one  of  the 
clerks? — I  think  it  was  one  of  the  parties  who 
were  there. 

182.  Were  there  any  persons  in  charge  of  you  ? 
— Yes. 

183.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  were ;  were 
they  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  given  us, 
or  other  persons  ? — They  were  other  persons. 

184.  Will  you  describe  to  us  who  had  the  care 
of  the  old  office  ? — ^It  was  a  poor  old  mechanic 
they  called  William  Gresy. 

185.  Where  was  he,  inside  or  outside  ? — Inside. 

186.  Did  you  during  the  time  you  were  there 
get  outside  the  office  mto  the  yard  ? — Yes,  once 
or  twice,  until  there  was  a  man  taken  away  by 
force  out  of  it,  and  then  there  was  no  more  admit- 
tance allowed  out  of  it. 

187.  Where  was  the  man  taken  by  force  from? — 
His  wife  took  him  from  the  establishment  I  was  in. 

188.  Was  that  Robert  Willis  ?-« Yes. 

189.  Then  none  of  you  were  allowed  to  go 
outside  ? — No. 

190.  Who  kept  the  guard  outside  ? — A  guard 
was  kept  inside. 

191.  Who  kept  it  besides  this  mechanic? — 
There  was  John  Ward,  and  different  others. 

192.  Were  there  any  number  of  men? —There 
were  nine  men  every  night. 

193.  Where  were  they  stationed  ? — There  were 
three  men  every  hour,  from  nine  at  night  till  six 
in  the  morning,  with  loaded  guns  each. 

194.  Where  were  they  stationed  ?-^Inside  the 
office  yard. 

195.  Well  now,  after  Jackson  had  applied  to 
:et  away,  did  you  and  Jackson  do  anytlung? — 
'o ;  it  was  John  Orr  and  I. 

1^6.  Is  he  a  voter? — Yes. 

197.  Was  he  one  of  the  parties  in  the  place? 
—Yes. 

198.  What  did  you  do  ? — We  were  going  to 
get  out  through  the  window  out  into  the  road, 
and  they  held  the  window  down,  and  kept  us  in. 

199.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  any  part  of 
the  way  out  ? — No. 
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8.  Jl  Cony.  •     200,  I  want  to  know  what  j(m  did  ? — ^We  lifted 
.„«_         a  window  and  examined  the  place,  intending  •  to 

4  June  1863,  8®*  ^^*  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  S^^  ^^  opportunity. 

201.  You  meant  to  examine  the  other  side  ?-^ 
Yes. 

202.  Was  the  window  high  up  ?— It  might  be 
about  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 

203.  Afteryou  had  opened  the  window  in  the* 
way  you  say,  I  suppose  you  looked  oyer  to  the 
other  side? — Yes;  we  looked  down  along  the 
parapet  and  on  to  the  main  road. 

204.  What  was  done  to  the  window  after  Ifeat?' 
— It  was  nailed  down. 

205.  By  whom? — By  the  parties  who  were 
serving  out  the  meat  and  drink. 

206.  To  you  ?— Yes. 

207.  Did  you  hear  any  order  given  or  not?-^— 
Yes ;  there  were  strict  orders  that  no  one  was  to- 
get  outside  the  door. 

208.  My  question  was,  did  you  hear  any  order 
given  for  nailing  down  the  window,  or  did  you 
merely  see  a  man  do  it  after  you  looked  out? — I 
heard  no  orders.  I  saw  the  man  doing  it  after  T 
looked  out. 

209.  Did  you  see  a  man  named  Young  at  the 
office  ?— Yes. 

210.  Was  he  one  of  the  voters?— Yes;  Wil- 
liam John  Young. 

211.  Did  you  see  a  man  named  David  Graham? 
—No. 

212.  You  told  us  that  a  man  named  John  Long 
was  there  ? — Yes. 

213.  Was  he  taken  ill?— Yes.  He  was  an 
aged  man,  not  very  stout,  and  subject  to  cramps, 
and  he  took  cramps  all  night. 

214.  How  many  nights  had  he  been  without  a 
bed  before  he  took  the  cramps? — He  had  been 
there  three  or  four  nights. 

215.  What  happened  to  him  ? — I  got  him  some 
drink,  and  made  liim  a  glass  of  punch,  and  put 
pepper  in  it.  He  said,  "  Damn  your  soul,. David* 
Graham,  why  have  they  brought  me  here  to  die?** 

216.  He  complained  that  mey  had  brought  him 
there  to  die,  and  you  made  him  the  punch  ? — 
Yes. 

217.  There  you  all  remained,  as  I  understand, 
until  the  day  before  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

218.  How  did  you  get  from  the  factory  or  the 
office  back  to  Lisbum  ? — They  brought  me  up  in 
a  covered  car.  I  wanted  them  to  let  me  go  home 
in  the  morning,  and  they  said  they  would  poll 
me. 

219.  Who  said  that  ?— Thomas  Barbour. 

220.  Tell  us  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Barbour,  when  he  made  that  reply  to  you  ? — I 
told  him  my  vote  was  of  no  effect ;  and  that  they 
would  let  me  go  home ;  and  that  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  said^they  would  take 
me  up,  and  poll  me — never  mind  what  the  devil 
the  consequence  was. 

221.  You  say  that  you  were  taken  in  a  covered 
car  to  Lisbum  ? — Yes. 

222.  Were  you  taken  alone  in  a  car,  or  with 
somebody  ? — Two  men  more. 

223.  Two  persons  who  had  been  with  you  in 
the  office  ? — Yes. 

224.  Were  they  two  voters,  or  two  non-voters? 
— No  ;  his  own  men. 

225.  During  the  time  that  you  were  in  the 
office,  at  the  factory,  had  you  heard  anything 
going  on  outside  ;  or  was  it  dl  quiet,  or  what  ? — 
JNo ;  sometimes  there  was  a  rumour,  or  a  talk  to 
the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  coming  to  take 
the  men  from  them. 

226.  Where  were  you  taken  to  in  the  covered 


car  by  tlie  two  non-electors  when  yon  got  toliis- 
burn? — We  were  taken  to  the  Queen^s^  Ana» 
Hotel,  Mr:  MfCreightJ 

227.  Daniel  M^Crei^t  ?  —  No ;  Thom» 
M^Creight. 

228i  Is  tteit  the  committee>room  winch  yoa 
were  taken  to-  at  die  Queen's  Arms  Hotel?— 
Yes ;  the  committee-reom  of  Mr.  Barbour* 

22ii9.  Where  wea-e  you  placed  when  you  got  to 
the  Queen's  Arms  Hotel ;  ui>-stairs,  or  down-stairs? 
— We  were  placed  in  rooms  through  the  house ; 
whecever  it  was  answerable  to  put  us  in; 

230.  I  suppoae  you  were  only  put  into,  one 
room  ? — One  room  would  not  hold  them  all. 

281.  Were   you   put  with  othm^  voters  in  a 
roe>m  at  the  back ?-*— Yes;  we  had  liberty  to  g©> 
over  the  house. 

232.  The  other  voters  were  there  with  3^00? 
— Yfe& 

233:  What  time  in  the  naming  did  you  get  to 
the  Queen's  Arms? — It  was  about  11  oVdoek. 

234;  In  the  morning? — Yes. 

235.  This  is  the  d&y  before  the  polling,  tlw- 
20th,  on  a  Fridity,  was  it?— Yes. 

236.  Did  you  remain  there  till  the  next  mooen- 
ing?— Yes. 

237.  About  how  many  voters  were  in  these 
rooms,  besides  yourselves  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

238.  Well,  about?— There  might  be  between 
50  and  60,  I  suppose. 

239.  What  was  done  from  eleven  o'clock  till 
the  next  morning ;  did  you  go  to  bed,  or  what  ? 
— No ;  I  did  not  see  any  person  going  to  bed^ 

240rf  Were  you  all  kept  awake,  or  going  tr> 
sleep,  or  what=?  What  went  on? — There  was 
singmg  and  dancing,  and  playing  the  fiddle. 

241.  Nothing  to  eat  and  drmk? — ^Yes;  apano, 
and  plenihr  to  drink. 

242.  Elad.  you  any  ladies  to  dance  with  ? — No. 

243.  What  kept  you  jigging;  whiskey,  or  any- 
thing else  ? — Woiakey,  ana  porter,  and  rum. 

244*  Who  did  you  see  thene;  who  came  in  to 
you  ;  did  you  know  any  of  the  committee  ? — 
X  es ;  I  did  not  know  any  of  Mr.  Barbour's  com- 
mittee. 

245*  Did  any  gentlemen  come,  in  ta  you  while 
ypu  were  there  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Alfred  Miller. 

246.  Did  you  see  Lavery  there  ? — Yes ;  and 
Brown,  and  Quin. 

247.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Smith,  the  lawyer? — 
Yes. 

248.  Did  he  drink  with  you  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect anything  about  that. 

240.  Did  he  speechify  to  you  ?' — No.  I  do  net  - 
recollect  his  sajring  anything. 

250.  Well,  now ;  the  next  morning,  did  you. 
speak  to  Robert  Barbour  ?• — That  evenmg. 

251*.  Did  Robert  Barbour  come  into  tne  room, 
or  did  you  go  to  some  other  room  to  speak  to 
him  ? — No ;  he  came  to  me. 

252.  In  this  room  where  the  voters  were  ? — 
No ;  he  took  me  out  into  anotJier  room. 

253.  He  came  into  the  room,  and  took  you  ix> 
another  room  ? — Yes. 

254.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  IU>- 
bert  Barbour? — I  said  to  him  the  treatment  I 
had  got,  the  ten  or  eleven  days  I  had  been  there, 
never  having  had  my  clothes  off,  and  no  bed,  and 
stated  the  case  of  my  horse  to  him.  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  living  or  dead.  Re  said  he 
would  put  as  good  a  one  in  its  place,  and  would 
pay  my  expenses,  if  I  would  do  what  he  wanted. 

255.  Dia  he  tell  you  what  it  was  he  wanted  ? 
- — Yes ;  if  I  would  vote. 

256.  For  whom  ? — Personate  my  father. 
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257.  For  whMD  were  ;you  to  vote  1 — For  Mr. 
IBarbour. 

258.  Did  he  «ay  «o? — Yes;  he  said  to  vote  for 
Ills  brother. 

259.  This  you  say  wm  on  the  Friday  evening  ? 
— Yes. 

260.  Did  you  -make  any  stdtement  to  him 
about  your  clothes?— Yes,  1  did. 

261.  What  did  he  sav  on* the  subject  of  the 
clothes  ? — Welly  he  said  that  he*  owned  that  I  had 
not  got  good  treatment.     I  spoke  to  no  one  eke 

4ibout  clothing  but  him,  and  he  .sent  for  clothes 
and  brought  them  to  me  in  about  20  minutes.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  was  him.  1  spoke  to  him 
about  it. 

262.  Some  one  else  brought  you  some  dothes  ? 
— Yes. 

263.  What  dathes  did  they  bring  you  ?— They 
brought  me  a  pair  of  grey  trousers,  a  shirt,  «ad 
a  vest. 

264.  A  watsteoat  ?~Ye«. 

265.  Did  you  change  then,  and  put  on  those 
•ckthes? — Yes;  -and  sent  the  other  ones  home. 

266.  The  next  morning  did  either  of  the 
Liovereys  cone  to  you  about  going  to  the. poll? 
— Yes,  John. 

267.  Biri^ne^&ncA^&n^.]  Isthatthebutcher? 

Mr.   Cooke.']  They  are  both  butchers,  I 
think? 

JVitness.']  Yes. 

268.  Was  that  the  sante  man  who  had  taken 
you  down  to  Lisbum?— Yes. 

269.  Now  please  to  tell  the  Committee  wkat 
passed  between  y6u  and  John  Lavery  about 
going  to  the  poll? — There  was  not  anything 
passed,  for  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  voters  two  by  two  to  send  them  for- 
ward to  the  booth. 

570.  What  did  he  do  to  you?— He  put  me 
4iIong  with  his  brother  or  half-brother  to  go  for- 
ward to  the  poll. 

271.  With  his  brother,  Thomas  Lavery?  — 
Yes. 

272.  You  were  put  to  go  in  the  tally  'with 
Thomas  Lavery  ? — Yes. 

273.  Did  anything  pass  between  you  with 
John  or  Thomas  Lavery  before  you  left 
M^Creight's?— No,  nothii^. 

274.  Was  M*Creight's  near  the  polling  booth  ? 
— Yes ;  it  might  be  about  40  yards  of  it 

275.  In  the  same  street  ? — Yes. 

276.  Was  there  a  crowd  of  people  be^een 
M'Creight  and  the  poll  booth  ? — JS^o,  nothing  but 
aoldiers. 

277.  Soldiers  keeping  the  line  for  persons  to 
go  to  the  poll  ? — Yes ;  my  brother  came  up  to 
me  in  the  street,  not  to  let  me  go  forward. 

278-  That  is  your  brother  John  ? — Robert. 

279.  Tell  us  what  passed  when  your  brother 
oamexip;  did  he  oome  through  the  soldiers? — 
He  came  up  in  front  of  them. 

280.  From  the  booth  ? — Yes,  and  stopped  me. 
Lavery  said,  if  he  would  stop  me,  he  would 
kaock  the  throat  out  of  him. 

281.  Out  of  your  brother  ?— Yes. 

282.  Which  Lavery  was  that?  — Thomas 
Lavery.  He  forced  me  forward  to  the  booth. 
I  was  objected  to  there. 

283.  He  forced  you  forward  to  the  booth  ? — 
Yes. 

284.  Before  you  got  to  the  booth,  or  when  you 
got  to  -the  booth,  did  you  make  any  statement 
to  Thomas  Lavery  with  regard  to  your  right  of 
voting  ? — Yes ;  when  I  went  in  I  was  objected 
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to,  and  I  toM  him  I  would  not  go  forwiard,ifor  I  s.  J.  Carry. 

was  of  no  use.     He  said,  if  I  W4Mild  not  do^what         

he  wanted  me,  he  would  knock  the  eye  out  of  me.  4  June  i86)3« 

285.  You  say  you  were  objected  to  ?— Yes. 

286.  Was  the  Testament  given  to  you  ?— The 
BiWe. 

•287.  Were  you  asked  to  swear  that  .'you  were 
.your  father  ? — Yes,  I  was.  I  do  »ot  recollect 
the  oath. 

288.  Were  you  asked  to  swear  that  you  -were 
the  person  entitled^  to  vote  ? — ^Yes. 

289.  Did  you  refiise  to  do  so?— Yes;  I  said 
the  oath  was  too  hard,  I  would  not  take  it 

^90.  What  was  done  then  ?— I  left  the  booth 
then. 

291.  You  put  the  Bible  down,  and  left  the 
booth?— Yes. 

292.  Were  you  then  allowed  to  eo  home,  or 

were  you  taken  to  M'Creight's? — ^0,  I  went  » 

straight  home. 

293.  When  you  got  home,  did  you  get  any- 
thing from  your  mother  or  wife  in  the  shape  of 
aqy  money? — Yes;  when  I  got  home  they 
gave  me  a  sum  of  money  that  Lavery  hod  given 
them. 

294.  How  much?— £.10. 

295.  Chairman.']  Who  gave  you  that,  your 
mother  or  your  wife? — Both;  they  were  both 
together. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phinn. 

296.  Had  you  known  Lavery  toog? — Yes, 
oome  time. 

297.  Many  years,  I  -suppose? — I  knew  him 
three  or  four  yf«rs. 

296.  And  I  suppose  he  knew  you  pretty  wdl? 
" — ^Yes,  I  dare  say  oe  did. 

299.  Were  you  your  father's  eldest  son;  did 
you  come  into  the  propetty?— *He  had  no  pro- 
perty to  leave  behind  him. 

300.  But  he  had  the  house  ?— He  had  Ae  will 
of  Lord  Hereford's  agent. 

301.  What  do  you  tnean  by  "  the  will;"  d»e 
good-will,  I  suppose  ?— He  was  a  tenant-at-will. 

202.  Were  you  occupying  the  house  he  had 
occupied  ? — Yes. 

303.  Was  that  the  first  time,  when  you  saw 
Loverey,  that  you  had  been  asked  for  your  vote? 
— ^No. 

504.  M^Intyre  had  asked  you  firdt?— Yes. 

305.  Had  anybody  asked  you  on  the  othdr 
side  ? — No ;  I  never  was  canvassed  by  the  other 
side  at  all. 

306.  When  you  went  down  to  this  mill,  was  it 
in  the  day  time  ?— No,  it  was  not 

307.  What  time  was  it  ?— About  half-i)ast  six 
in  the  evening. 

308.  When  you  came  up,  after  having  been 
there  some  days,  was  it  in  open  daylight  then '/ — 
Yes ;  it  might  be  eleven  or  half-past  eleven,  or 
somewhere  about  that  time  in  the  morniitg. 

309.  How  far  had  you  to  come  from  the  factory 
up  to  this  public-house  ?- — Somewhere  better  than 
a  mile,  I  suppose. 

310.  Through  tiie  town  of  Lisbum  ? — No;  Only 
a  part  of  the  town. 

311.  Plenty  of  people  about? — Yes. 

312.  You  went  of  your  own  free  will,  did  you 
not  f — No. 

313.  Could  not  you  have  called  out? — •!  was 
forced  up. 

314.  When  you  went  a  mile  through  the  town 
of  Lisbum  why  did  not  you  cry  out? — It  was 
not  my  business ;  there  were  two  men  to  guard. 
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S.  J.  Corry.      315.  It  was  half^-past  eleven  in  the  day  in  the 
—         town  of  Lisbnm;    I    suppose   there  are  some 
4  Jane  1863.  policemen  there  ? — Yes. 

316.  You  did  not  cry  out  or  try  to  set  away 
because  it  was  not  your  business ;  was  that  your 
reason  ? — I  was  brought  up  in  the  car  by  force. 

317.  You  see  you  do  not  answer  my  question. 
If  you  were  there  against  your  will,  m  the  open 
daylight,  going  a  mile  through  the  town  of 
Lisbum,  md  you  not  let  somebody  know  you 
were  there  against  your  will  ? — I  was  not  brought 
a  mile  through  the  town ;  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

318.  You  were  brought  a  mile  between  the  two 
places  ? — Yes. 

319.  I  suppose  there  were  people  about? — 
Yes ;  I  did  not  call  out  for  fear  of  Mr.  Barbour's 
milUmen  attacking  me. 

320.  Do  you  mean  the  whole  length  of  a  mile 
was  lined  witJi  these  men  ? — Yes. 

321.  Were  not  the  dragoons  there  ? — No. 

322.  No  military  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

323.  Not  at  half-past  eleven  on  that  day  ? — 
They  were  there  the  day  of  the  poll,  but  not  on 
that  day. 

324.  Were  there  police  about? — No;  none 
that  I  saw.  He  had  his  own  men ;  10  and  20 
men  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

326.  Were  there  plenty  of  other  people  in  the 
road,  besides  his  own  men  ? — Yes;  men  who  lived 
in  the  houses. 

326.  You  say  you  did  not  cry  out  because  it 
was  not  your  business? — Because  there  was  no 
one  there  who  would  have  stood  to  my  assistance. 

327.  You  thought  not?— Yes. 

328.  After  the  election,  when  this  was  over, 
did  you  go  before  a  magistrate,  or  anyone,  to 
complain  of  being  detained? — Notonthe  occasion 
of  being  detained  altogether  there. 

329.  Did  you  go  before  a  magistrate  to  com- 
plain of  being  kept  at  Hilden,  as  you  say  you 
were? — No. 

330.  Why  did  not  you  ? — I  went  to  an  attorney 
to  see  about  a  mare  that  I  had  lost  the  time  I  was 
there. 

331.  But  you  had  been  kept  there  a  great 
many  d^s? — Yes. 

332.  xou  had  been  kept  there  11  days,  from 
the  9th  to  the  20th  ?— I  was. 

333.  Chairman.']  Did  you  go  to  any  magis- 
trate, or  to  the  police,  or  anybody,  and  say  you 
had  been  locked  up  there  against  your  will  for 
eleven  days  ? — No. 

334.  Mr.  Phinn.']  Why  did  you  not?— I  did 
not  go  for  to  do  anything  about  that. 

335.  You  did  not  think  it  your  business,  per- 
haps ? — I  do  not  know  about  tiiose  things. 

336.  Who  was  it  you  first  told  you  had  been 
detained  against  your  will  there  ?^  I  told  a  gen- 
tleman at  Lisbum  about  it. 

337.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  ? — 
Mr.  M'Cann  was  the  first  man  with  whom  I  had 
any  conversation  about  it. 

338.  Who  is  Mr.  M^Cann  ?— It  is  Mr.  Alex- 
ander M'Cann. 

339.  What  was  he? — He  was  an  attorney's 
derk. 

340.  Whose  derk;  what  attorney? — He  was 
solicitor  for  Lord  Hertford's  oflSce. 

341.  What  was  his  name  ? — Mr.  Bumey. 

342.  Mr.  M*Cann  was  clerk  to  Mr.  Bumey ; 
how  was  it  you  went  to  Mr.  M*Cann  ? — At  the 
time  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  election  at 
Ligbum  I  was  brought  in  there  to  speak  to  Mr. 
M^Cann. 


343.  Who  brought  you ;  you  seem  to  be  very 
unfortunate  in  always  being  brought ;  were  you 
brought  against  your  will  ? — Yes. 

3^.  Who  brought  you  ? — I  went  myself,  but 
I  was  sent  by  a  gentleman  in  Lisbum  called 
Jefferson. 

345.  Who  is  Mr.  Jefferson? — He  keeps  a 
hardware  and  grocery  shop  in  Lisbum. 

346.  He  sent  you ;  but  were  you  obliged  to 
go ;  did  not  you  go  voluntarily,  of  your  will  ? — 
Yes. 

347.  You  went  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? — 
No. 

348.  Did  you  get  anything  there  ? — No ;  I  got 
nothing. 

349.  Did  he  promise  you  anything? — No;  I 
was  promised  nothing. 

350.  By  no  one  ? — By  no  one  ;  never  but  the 
one  man  that  paid  me.  La  very. 

351.  You  went  to  Mr.  M^Cann;  what  date 
was  that ;  how  long  after  the  election  ? — ^I  could 
not  tell. 

352.  Well,  but  about  ? — I  could  not  say  what- 
time  it  was. 

353.  Was  it  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a  months 
or  when  ? — I  could  not  say  what  time  it  might  be. 

354.  Well  now,  between  the  time  when  you 
were  taken  up  to  the  poll  and  the  time  you  went 
to  M'Cann  had  you  complained  to  anybody  on 
the  subject  of  being  detained? — Yes;  I  had 
complained,  but  not  to  any  magistrate. 

355*  Who  to  ? — I  had  complained  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  Mr.  M^Cann  about  the  loss  of  my 
labour. 

356.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  M^Cann  to  make  it  up* 
to  you,  or  Mr.  Jefferson? — No,  I  never  did. 

357.  Did  you  ask  any  one  else  ? — No. 

358.  What  had  become  of  the  mare? — She 
was  dead. 

359.  Was  she  dead  when  you  came  out? — No,, 
she  was  not. 

360.  How  long  after  did  she  die ;  before  you 
went  to  M^Cann? — I  sold  her  to  a  man  that 
buys  cattle  like  that  for  hounds. 

361.  Chairman.']  She  was  as  good  as  deadi 
when  you  sold  her  ? — Yes. 

362.  Mr.  Phinn.]  Did  you  apply  to  any  one 
for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  mare  ? — Yes^ 

363.  Who  to  ? — I  have  got  a  letter  written  to 
them. 

364.  Who  are  •'  them"?— I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bar- 
bour. 

365.  Asking  what  ? — Stating  that  I  had  lost 
my  beast. 

366.  And  wanted  some  money,  I  suppose,  to* 
make  it  up  ? — No. 

367.  What  then?— He  said  he  would  put  as 
good  a  one  in  her  place.  I  asked  him  for  no 
money ;  only  to  give  him  a  statement  of  the 
beast ;  what  had  happened. 

368.  You  wrote  to  which  Mr.  Barbour? — To 
Messrs.  Barbour  and  Sons,  belonging  to  the  pre- 
mises where  we  had  been  detained. 

369.  You  addressed  the  letter  to  Messrs.  Bai*- 
bour  and  Sons.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  that 
was  after  you  had  gone  away  ? — I  could  not,  be- 
cause I  did  not  write  tiie  letter.   I  got  it  written. 

370.  Did  you  get  an  answer  that  that  was  all 
moonshine  ? — No ;  they  did  not  answer  any  letter^ 

371.  They  took  no  notice  ? — No. 

372.  Was  it  after  you  had  written  that  letter 
that  you  went  to  Mr.  M'Cann? — I  got  Mr. 
M'Cann  to  write  the  letter. 

373.  Had  you  told  him  the  story  about  being 
kept  there  against  your  will  before  he  wrote  the 
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letter,  or  did  you  tell  him  aftcrTrards  ?  —  Of 
course,  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letter  I  told  him 
a  part  of  it. 

874.  What  part  did  you  tell  him?— That  is 
not 

375.  Yes.  I  want  to  know  how  much  did  you 
tell  him  at  that  time  ? — I  could  not  really  tell 
what  parts  of  it  was  told  at  the  time,  because 
there  was  no  inventory  taken  of  it  at  the  time. 
I  do  not  recollect  what  passed  between  him  and 
me  at  that  time. 

376.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  been  kept 
eleven  days  against  your  will  ? — 1  do  not  recol- 
lect alto^i^ether  saying  that. 

377.  You  did  not  say  you  were  airainst  your 
wUI?-Yes.  ^         ^ 

378.  Not  to  Mr.  M*Cann  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

379.  Are  you  quite  sure  'f — ^Yes. 

380.  Whilst  you  were  there,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  male  dancing «  we  hear  ? — Yes. 

381.  Well  now,  So  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
ever  tried  to  get  out? — Yes,  I  did. 

382.  How  often? — I  could  not  just  say  the 
number  of  times. 

383.  Did  your  wife  ever  come  for  you  ? — ilo. 

384.  Or  your  mother  ? — No. 

385.  I  think  you  said  that  somebody  else's  wife 
came  for  him?— Robert  Willis's  wife. 

386.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  you  were  all 
the  time  in  one  room  ? — Yes. 

387.  Those  11  days? — In  the  one  house. 

388.  In  the  one  room  ? — There  was  about  one 
room  in  it. 

389.  You  ate,  drank,  and  slept  all  in  that  room? 
— No ;  1  slept  none,  except  on  a  form. 

390.  By  the  Catnmittee.']  During  those  11 
days  until  the  polling,  did  jou  ever  see  Mr.  John 
Doherty  Barbour  at  that  time  ? — Yes ;  but  never 
in  the  office  where  I  was. 

391.  To  speiik  to? — No,  not  less  than  eight  or 
10  yards  across  the  mill  yard  into  the  office. 

392.  You  saw  him,  but  you  never  spoke  to  him, 
nor  he  to  you  ? — No. 

393.  Mr.  Cooke.']  Will  you  ask  him,  sir,  were 
tiiere  any  windows  in  the  office  in  which  you 
were  looking  into  the  yard  where  Mr.  John 
Doherty  Barbour  was? — ^Yes,  I  think  four  in 
front. 

394.  Would  he  look  through  them  to  you,  and 
to  the  parties  inside  ? — No.  There  was  a  wall ; 
he  couM  not  come  near  them.  There  was  a  wall 
about  nine  feet  off  the  house  that  went  round  the 
house.  If  the  window  was  lifted  he  could  see  in, 
bat  in  no  other  way. 

395.  "By  the  Committee.]  Did  you  get  any  reply 


to  that  letter  written  by  Mr.  M'Cann  about  your  5.  /.  Cony. 

beast  ?— No.  — 

Sir  Frederick  bllade  inquired  whether  that  ^  ''"^  *'^3* 
letter  was  produced. 

Mr.  Phinn  reolied  that  he  would  admit  the 
copy  in  Sir  Freaerick  Slade's  possession. 

(  The  letter  was  then  put  in^  and  read  by  Sir 
F.  Slade  as  follows): — 

'^Lisbum,  27th  February  1863. 

'^  Messrs.  Wm.  Barbour  and  Sons. 

"  Gentlemen, 
'^1  beg  to  inform  you  that  Samuel  Thomas 
Corry  has  instructed  me  to  apply  to  ^ou  for 
compensation  for  having  forcibly  and  against  his 
will  and  consent,  shut  up  and  detained  him  in 
your  custody  under  lock  and  key  in  your  pre- 
mises at  Hildon,  and  deprived  him  of  ms  liberty 
by  the  threats,  control,  and  undue  influence  of 
yourselves  and  men  in  your  employment,  armed 
with  guns,  from  the  11th  to  the  21st  of  February 
instant,  and  from  which  custody  you  refused  to 
release  him  until  he  would  go  forward  to  the  poll 
at  the  late  election,  and  falsely  represent  and  per- 
sonate his  deceased  father  as  a  voter  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Barbour.  Permit  me  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  no  personal  feeling,  to  gratify  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter,  neither  have  I  any  dis- 
position to  expose  to  the  public  the  facts  of  this 
case  {which  I  know  to  be  one  of  pure  bribery) ; 
but  unless  you  will  see  the  proprietor  of  at  once 
making  ample  compensation  for  the  imprisonment 
of  Corry,  and  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  by  beins  separated  from  his  family, 
prevented  following  his  daily  employment  bv 
which  he  supported  tnem,his  land  left  unploughed, 
and  his  horse  rendered  useless  from  want  of  pro- 
per care  during  his  imprisonment,  I  will  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions I  have  received.  Should  I  not  receive  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  this  communication  before 
the  hour  of  two  o* clock  to-^marrowj  I  will  (tiiough 
with  reluctance^  without  further  notice,  place 
this  case  in  the  hands  of  my  own  solicitor  in  Bel- 
fast, on  the  part  of  S.  T.  Corry,  and  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings arord  you  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
your  conduct  in  this  case  before  a  iudge  and  jury. 
— I  remain,  gentiemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

'*  A.  M^Cann. ' 

396.  That  was  the  letter  '—Yes. 

397.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  that  letter  read 
to  you  before  it  was  signed? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


BoBEBT  Cobby  was  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Mr.  Cooke, 

as  follows : 


398.  Abb  you  the  brother  of  the  last  witness, 
Samuel  James  Corry  ?— Yes. 

399.  Did  your  father  die  in  November  last  ? — 
Yes. 

400.  We  understand,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
lie  was  an  elector  for  Lisbum  ? — Yes. 

401.  Do  you  remember,  in  February,  whilst 
the  election  was  going  on,  seeing  your  brother 
Samuel  in  company  with  John  Lavery  the 
butcher? — Yes. 

402.  What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  last 
see  your  brother  with  Lavery  ? — About  between 
five  and  six  o'clock. 

403.  Mr.  Forster.]  On  what  day?— I  think  it 
was  on  Thursday ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

343. 


404.  Mr.  Cooke.]   The  last  witness  said  it  was      Jt.  Corty. 
Wednesday.  — ^ 

405.  Chairman.]  Do  you  say  it  was  in  Fe- 
bruary ? 

Mr.  Cooke.]  Just  before  the  election  ?—  Yes. 

406.  Did  you  lose  sight  of  your  brother  till 
the  day  of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

407.  And  aoout  now  long  an  interval  took 
place  from  the  time  you  saw  him  witii  Lavery, 
the  butcher,  until  the  voting  day,  as  near  as  you 
can  remember? — About  15  or  16  minutes. 

408.  "Days**  you  mean;  from  the  time  of  the 
evening  you  saw  him  till  the  polling  day  ? — Oh, 

it  was  about  10  days.  ^^  ^ 
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i?.  Catry.     ^®®  Lavery,  whom  you  liad  last  seen  him  with?— 
'_„  Yes,  the  next  night  I  saw  Lavery. 

4  June  i8()3.  ^1^-  I^^  y<^  make  an  inquiry  of  him  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  your  brother  ? — No ;  he  stepped 
forward  to  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  been  down  to  Mr.  Barbour's,  and  seen  my 
brother,  and  he  was  all  right. 

411.  Have  the  Messrs.  Barbour  a  factory  any- 
where else,  except  at  Hildon  ?  —  I  do  not  know. 

412.  You  do  not  know  of  any?— No. 

413.  Did  you  go  down  to  Hildon  to  Messrs. 
Barbour's  factory,  after  you  had  seen  Lavery,  to 
inquire  for  your  brother?— I  did. 

414.  How  soon  after  you  had  seen  Lavery, 
and  he  made  that  statement,  did  you  go? — 
The  next  morning. 

416.  You  got  down  to  the  factory  at  Hildon  ? 
—Yes. 

416.  Where  did  you  go  to  there?— I  got 
inside  into  the  yard. 

417.  How  did  you  get  in  ? — I  got  in  by  a  boy, 
called  Thomas  Wearn,  who  took  me  in,  one  of 
Mr.  Barbour's  carmen. 

418.  Through  which  door? —  Through  the 
gate. 

419.  What  happened  when  you  got  inside? — 
When  I  got  insiae,  Mrs.  Willis  was  there. 

420.  The  wife  of  Robert  Willis?— Yes;  and 
she  had  kicked  up  some  row.  and  was  crying,  and 
during  the  time  I  was  in  tidking  to  my  brother 
there  were  three  men  come  forward  and  shoved 
me  out 

421.  By  the  Committee.']  During  the  time  you 
were  doing  what? — Talking  to  my  brother. 

422.  Mr.  Cooke.']  Where  was  your  brother? 
— He  was  in  an  inner  yard. 

423.  How  did  you  get  to  talk  to  him  ? — I  got 
in  by  Thomas  Wearn. 

424.  Where  were  you  standing,  and  where  was 
your  brother  ? — I  was  in  the  inner  yard ;  at  that 
time  too  along  with  him. 

426.  We  do  not  know  the  premises  at  present, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  put  the  question  very 
weU,  but  you  got  into  an  outer  yard.  Was  that 
where  Mrs.  Willis  was?— Yes. 

426.  What  is  the  inner  yard ;  is  it  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  wall  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  small 
yard  off  the  large  one. 

427.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Old 
Office  ?— That  is  the  place. 

428.  Was  your  brother  outside  or  inside  the 
old  office  ? — He  was  inside. 

429.  Were  you  out^de,  or  did  you  get  inside  ? 
— I  got  inside  too. 

430.  By  the  CommitteeJ]  When  you  speak  of  the 
inner  yard,  is  that  the  same  thing  as  the  office  ? 
—Yes. 

431.  Mr.  Cooke.']  The  office  you  say  is  in  the 
inner  yard? — ^Yes. 

432.  Then  there  is  an  outer  yard  where  the 
office  is  not  ? — Yes. 

433.  What  is  there  that  separates  the  inner 
and  outer  yard  ? — A  large  wall. 

434.  Is  there  a  door  through  ?— Yes. 

435.  Why  did  you  not  remain  in  the  office 
where  your  brother  was? — I  could  not;  there 
was  three  men  pushed  me  out. 


436.  Three  men  came  and  took  you  from  the 
office,  and  put  you  outside  the  building  idtogether  ] 
— Yes. 

437.  Was  that  all  that  happened  for  that  day  ? 
—That  was  all. 

438.  Did  you  go  again  there  ? — I  went  on  the 
followingday ;  I  could  get  no  admittance. 

439.  Where  did  you  get  to  ? — I  got  just  to  the 
gate,  and  I  asked  to  get  in,  but  they  would  not 
let  me. 

440.  Did  you  state  your  business  ? — Yes ;  I 
said  I  wanted  to  see  my  brother. 

441.  Did  you  mention  his  name  ? — I  did  ;  they 
said  no  man  was  allowed  to  get  in  there. 

442.  Chairman.]  Who  told  you  this?— The 
gate-man. 

443.  Mr.  Cooke.]  Is  this  at  the  fiactory  of 
Messrs.  Barbour? — Yes. 

444.  How  often  did  you  go  before  the  polling 
day  to  try  and  see  your  brother  there  ? — 1  went 
five  times,  five  different  davs  running. 

445.  Who  did  you  see,  if  anybody,  except  the 
gateman,  on  those  other  occasions? — I  saw  no  one, 
onlv  once,  except  Price  and  Phelan.  I  saw  Price 
and  Phelan. 

446.  What  had  Phelan  to  do  with  the  factory? 
— He  keeps  a  chandler^s  shop  at  Lisbum. 

447.  Was  he  at  the  factory  ? — He  was. 

448.  Where  ? — He  was  just  coming  out  of  it 
in  a  car. 

449.  You  could  not  get  in  either  time  ? — No. 

450.  Did  you  leave  a  shirt  for  your  brother  ? 
—I  did. 

461 .  Which  day  was  that  ? — It  was  a  Saturday 
evening. 

452.  That  was  the  Saturday  before  the  polling  ? 
— Yes. 

453.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  did  you  see 
your  brother  brought  from  M^Creight's  house  ? 
—  I  did ;  along  with  Thomas  Lavery,  the 
butcher. 

454.  What  did  you  do? — I  ran  forward  and 
caught  hold  of  him. 

455.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  ? — I  did ;  I 
wanted  him  home,  and  Thomas  Lavery  stepped 
forward,  and  caught  me  by  the  throat,  and  eaid 
he  would  Icnock  ue  eye  out  of  me, 

456.  Then  your  brother  soon  after  that  got 
home  ? — Yes. 

457.  Were  you  present  when  he  got  home, 
when  his  wife  gave  him  anything  ? — I  was  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phinih 

458.  I  suppose  there  are  constables  and  police 
at  Lisbum,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

459.  Did  you  go  to  anybody  of  that  kind  to 
get  your  brother  out  ? — No. 

460.  Did  you  go  to  any  ma^strate  ? — No. 

461.  You  went  four  or  five  tunes  upto  see  him ; 
what  was  the  last  time  before  the  polling-day 
that  you  were  up  there? — It  was  on  the  Wednes* 
day  before  the  polling  day. 

462.  The  polling  4iy,  I  think,  was  Saturday  ? 
— Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Ann  Corby  was  called  in  ;   and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Sir  Frederick  S:ade, 

as  foUows : 

J.  Carry.         463.    YOXT  are  the  wife    of  Samuel    James         465.  Does  your  mother-in-law  live  with  you  ? 

Corry?— Yes.  —Yes.  , 

464.  You  live  in  Usbura,  do  you  not  ?— Yes.  466,  Is  her  name  Griselda  Corry  1^-pJiei^ 
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467.  Do  you  remember  Wednesday^  the  11th 
February  last  ? — Yes. 

468.  And  John  Major  and  a  servant-man  of 
;Mr.  Henry  Major  s  coming  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

469.  Chairman.'\  What  day  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Coohe.  The  11th;  she  said  the  11th, 
and  Corry  said  Wednesday. 

470.  Sir  F.  Slade.l  What  time  in  the  day  was 
it  ? — About  six  o'clock. 

471.  Were  you  and  your  hxisband  and  mother- 
in-law  having  your  tea  ? — Yes. 

472.  You  three,  vour  husband,  mother-in-law, 
and  yourself,  were  having  some  tea  ? — Yes. 

473.  Perhaps  that  fixes  the  time ;  about  six  ? 
—Yes. 

474.  Did  Laverjr  speak  to  any  of  you  ? — No ; 
but  to  mv  mother-m-law. 

475.  Did  he  8i)eak  to  your  mother-in-law  ? — 
Yes. 

476.  What  did  he  say  to  her? — He  asked  her 
to  go ;  he  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 

477.  Did  they  go  together  into  another  room  ? 
— ^Yes.  He  told  her  to  fetch  her  daughter-in-law 
with  her. 

478.  And  did  you  go  with  them  ? — Yes. 

479.  Lavery  said  that  the  daughter-in-law  was 
to  go  with  her  ? — Yes. 

480.  You  were  to  go  away  from  your  husband 
into  another  room  ?— i  es,  with  her  into  a  room. 

481.  Did  you  accompany  Lavery  and  your 
mother-in-law  into  another  room  ? — ^Yes. 

482.  Was  that  on  the  same  floor,  or  up-stairs,  or 
where  ? — The  same  floor. 

483.  Were  you  there  with  the  door  shut  ? — 
Yes. 

484.  So  that  Corry  could  not  bear  or  see  what 
was  going  on  ? — JTo,  he  did  not. 

485.  When  you  got  into  that  room,  what  took 
place;  tell  us  exactly?  —  He  paid  her  down 
money. 

486.  What  money  ?—£.  10. 

487.  What  in,  notes  or  gold  ? — Notes. 

488.  £.1  notes?— Yes. 

489.  Tenl/.  notes?— Yes. 

490.  Had  he  said  anything  about  the  money 
before  he  paid  it  down? — No. 

491.  Just  describe  how  it  was  done.  He  said, 
"  bring  in  your  daughter-in-law  "  ? — Yes. 

492.  "  Shut  the  door  '^  ?— Yes. 

493.  Then  what  did  he  do? — He  paid  down 
ike  money  then. 

494.  Where  did  he  put  it  down  ? — He  counted 
it  down  on  the  bed. 


495.  Did  he   count   them   out?  —  Yes;     he     A*  Coir y. 
counted  out  the  notes  separately.  

496.  One,  two,  three,  up  to  ten  ?— Yes.  4  J«»«  i»«8. 

497.  When  he  put  the  money  down  on  the  bed, 
did  he  say  anything? — He  told  her  to  take 
them  up. 

498.  Did  he  tell  her  what  to  do  with  the 
money  ? — No ;  he  did  not  say  what. 

499.  Did  he  say  what  the  money  was  for  ? — 
Yes. 

500.  What  did  he  say ;  what  was  the  money 
for  ? — It  was  for  his  vote. 

501.  Whose  vote  ? — My  husband's. 

502.  What  did  your  mother-in-law  say  to  that? 
— She  said  nothing. 

503.  What  did  she  do  ?— She  put  it  by  in  the 
drawer. 

504.  What  did  Lavery  do  then  ?  —  He  went 
out  of  the  house. 

505.  Did  Lavery  say  anything  during  the 
time  he  was  there,  ailer  he  got  into  the  room,  but 
counting  it  out  ? — He  said  nothing,  only  it  did 
not  matter  to  him,  as  the  money  was  not  his  that 
he  was  leaving. 

506.  Where  was  the  man-servant  belonging  to 
Major? — In  the  kitchen. 

507.  With  Corry  ?— Yes. 

508.  He  did  not  come  in  ? — No. 

509.  Did  you  see  Lavery  again  ? — No, 

510.  That  day  or  during  uie  election? — Not 
afterwards;  he  never  was  in  the  house  after- 
wards. 

511.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the 
money  ? — It  was  put  by  till  my  husband  came 
home. 

512.  Did  you  see  that  money  given  to  your 
husband  ? — x  es. 

513.  Who  gave  it  to  him? — My  mother-in- 
law. 

514.  Griselda?— Yes. 

515.  Was  that  the  day  of  the  polling? — Yes; 
after  he  came  home. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phinn. 

516.  Isy  our  mother-in-law  here  ? — No. 

517.  Wnere  is  she  ? — She  is  quite  infirm ;  she 
could  not  leave  the  house. 

518.  Had  you  known  Lavery  before? — Yes; 
I  have  seen  hmi  several  times. 

519.  You  merely  saw  the  money  paid  down? 
—Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


John  Teddington  was  called  in ;  and»  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Mr.  Cooke, 

as  follows : 


520.  Abe  you  a  solicitor  in  practice  at  Lis- 
bnm  ? — I  am. 

521.  And  I  suppose  have  resided  there  for 
6ome  time  ? — I  have,  for  a  great  many  years. 

522.  In  February  in  this  year  had  you  in  your 
possession  a  document  against  John  M^Intyre^ 
of  the  borough  of  Lisburn  ? — I  had. 

523.  ^Ir.  PhinnJ]  I  suppose  you  have  an  ex- 
amined copy  of  it? — No ;  I  handed  it  over. 

524.  Mr.  CookeJ]  It  is  immaterial ;  I  will  prove 
it  in  your  possession.  John  M^Intyre  was  at 
that  time  an  elector  of  Belfast,  was  he  not  ? — He 
was  an  elector  of  Lisburn. 

525.  Had  he  any  goods  at  that  time  on  which 
you  could  levy  ? — No. 

526.  He  had  parted  with  his  goods? — Yes, 
previously. 

343. 


527.  How  long  had  you  had  this  paper,  which           •/. 
my  learned  friend  is  anxious  to  look  at,  in  your    Teddington* 
possession  ? — I  think  nearly  12  months.  

528.  In  the  beginning  of  February  an  elec- 
tion was  coming  on  for  Lisburn  ? — I  think  the 
?lst  of  February. 

529.  Did  you  know  M^Intyre  at  that  time  to 
be  busying  himself  at  the  election  ? — I  did. 

530.  Which  party  did  you  find  him  taking  part 
in  ? — I  found  hun  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barbour. 

531.  What  did  you  notice  him  doing  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Barbour  ?  —  I  did  not  see  him 
vote. 

532.  No;  I  am  asking  you  long  before  the 
polling  day  ;  when  jou  saw  him  taking  the  part 
of  Mr.  Barbour,  did  you  see  him  in  company 

with  Mr.  John  Doherty  Barbour,  or  any  of  the     ^,-^^1^ 
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parties? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  did;    but  I  had 
some  conversation  with  him  myself. 

533.  Did  you  then  determine  to  put  the  decree 
in  force  ? — No.  He  told  me  he  was  engaged  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Barbour. 

534.  Did  you  know  some  dw  in  February  of 
M'lntyre  beiiig  in  the  house  of  a  person  named 
M'Blain? — Yes;  it  was  on  the  Tuesday  previous 
to  the  election. 

535.  That  would  be  the  18th  ?— Yes ;  Satur- 
day was  the  day  of  the  election. 

536.  The  2l8t  was  the  day  of  the  election? — 
Yes,  Saturday  was  the  21st 

537.  Did  you  know  M'Blain  as  taking  a  part 
in  the  election? — I  cannot  say  further  than 
from  report. 

538.  Tell  us  what  you  did  with  regard  to  M'ln- 
tyre  on  the  Tuesday :  you  knew  of  his  being  at 
M'Blain's  ?  —  I  had  previously  been  loolung 
about  for  some  means  or  other  of  recovering  the 
amount  of  this  decree. 

539.  What  was  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  jPAinn.]  That  can  only  appear  by  the 
decree  ? 

540.  Mr.  Cooke.']  Well,  what  was  the  ^um  you 
wanted  him  to  pay?— It  was  between  20/.  and 
30/. 

541.  £.29  ? — Somewhere  about  that 

542.  You  were  looking  out  for  some  means  of 
recovering  the  29/. ;  did  you  know  of  his  being 
at  the  house  of  M'Blain  ? — I  did. 

543.  I  believe  you  employed  a  person  to  go  to 
Mr.  M'Blain's  house  to  him  ? — I  did. 

544.  One  of  those  individuals  called  a  bailiff  ? 
—Yes. 

545.  Did  M^Intyre  make  some  request  to 
you  ? — He  was  arrested,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
would  send  him  to  gaol  if  it  was  not  settled  ;  I 
went  so  far  as  to  have  a  car  at  the  door. 

546.  He  then  made  some  request  to  wait  ten 
minutes? — No;  I  will  tell  you  how  that  took 
place.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  a  solicitor,  came 
over.     He  is  a  relative  of  Mr.  Barbour's. 

547.  Mr,  Barbour's  relation,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
came  to  you ;  and  did  he  examine  the  decree  ? — 
He  did. 

548.  Did  Mr.  Kennedy  make  some  request  ? — 
There  was  a  request  made  to  let  the  matter  stand 
over  ten  minutes. 

549.  Ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Kennjedy,  the  re- 
lative of  Mr.  Barbour,  had  left  you,  did  Mr. 
Brown,  the  principal  clerk  of  Messrs.  Barbour, 
come  to  you  ? — He  did. 

550.  And  thereupon  did  he  pay  you  the  money 
that  you  wanted  ? — Mr.  Brown  paid  me  the  money 
that  I  wanted,  and  I  gave  him  the  decree. 

551.  Now,  did  any  conversation  pass  between 
you  and  Mr.  Brown  before  he  paid  you  the 
money  ? — No ;  Mr.  Brown  said,  "  I  will  settle 
with  you." 

5tf2.  When  he  came  in,  I  suppose  something 

Sssed  ? — Mr.  Brown  came  into  the  place  where 
'Intyre  was. 

553.  Were  you  there  ? — I  was.  I  asked  him 
if  hq  wanted  to  see  Mr.  M'Intyre,  and  he  said 
"  Yes."  Then  he  went  in ;  I  opened  the  door, 
and  let  him  in,  and  he  went  in  and  spoke  to  him. 


He  was  some  time  with  him,  and  afterwards  came 
out 

554.  He  had  a  conversation  with  M*Intyre 
without  your  hearing  what  passed,  and  then  he 
came  baick :  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr. 
Brown  ? — He  said  he  would  settle  it. 

555.  Settle  what?— He  said,  "I  will  settle 
the  decree,"  or  the  debt,  or  something  of  that 
sort 

556.  And,  upon  that,  did  he  pay  you  the 
amount  you  required? — He  went  down  to  my 
office  widi  me,  and  paid  the  amount. 

557.  Did  you  hand  him  over  the  decree  ? — ^I 
did  ;  and  gave  him  a  receipt  for  it 

558.  And  you  have  never  seen  it  since  ? — No. 

559.  Nor  wish  to  see  it  ? — No. 

560.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  cashier,  or  i^ent  of 
Messrs.  Barbour  ? — I  have  heard  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  personally. 

561.  Did  you  know  the  man  then  as  a  Lisbum 
man  ? — He  is  reported  to  be  the  chief  clerk. 

562.  Of  Messrs.  Barbour  ?— Yes. 

563.  Upon  that,  he  was  released  from  arrest  ? — 
Yes;  I  gave  him  the  decree,  and  told  him  he 
might  tale  the  bailiffs  off. 

564.  And  you  made  M^lntyre  a  free  man? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phinn, 

565.  This  was  a  pretty  open  transaction,  was  it 
not ;  it  was  done  quite  openly  ? — It  was. 

566.  There  was  no  secrecy  or  concealment 
about  it  ? — There  was  no  concealment  with  me. 

567.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  a  pro- 
fessional agent,  but  you  were  very  active  on  Mr. 
Vemer's  side,  were  you  not  ? — I  was  employed  as 
a  professional  agent  on  Mr.  Vemer's  side. 

568.  You  did  not  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of 
bribery  at  that  time ;  it  was  done  openly  with  the 
professional  adviser  of  Mr.  Vemer  ? — There  was 
nothing  talked  about  bribery.  I  can  only  say  the 
money  was  paid  to  me. 

569.  In  the  most  open  way,  in  the  face  of  day? 
— It  was  in  my  own  office. 

570.  And  with  your  cognizance,  you  being  the 
professional  adviser  of  Mr.  Vemer  ? — Of  course, 
I  was  one  of  Mr.  Vemer's  professiontd  persons 
employed  in  the  election. 

571.  Are  you  taking  any  part  in  the  petition 
as  Mr.  Vemer's  agent  ? — No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cooke. 

572.  Had  Mr.  Verner  anything  to  do  with  the 
debt  for  which  you  had  the  decree  ? — Nothing  in 
the  world. 

573.  It  was  for  a  house  in  London,  was  it  not? 
— Mr.  Vemer  had  no  connexion  with  the  matter 
whatever. 

574.  I  understand  you  to  say  Mr.  Brown  had 
a  private  conversation  with  M*Intyre  in  the  room 
before  he  came  to  say  he  was  ready  to  settle  ? — 
Yes. 

575.  Chairman.']  I  understand  that  Mr.  Verner 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  petition  ?  —  No, 
nothing. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Jambs  Bannisteb  was  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Sir  F.  Slade, 

as  fblkws : 


576.  Are  you  in  the  service  of  Dean  Stannus, 
of  Lisburn  ? — I  am  in,  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Robert  Stannus. 

577.  Is  he  the  son  of  the  Dean? — Yes. 

578.  Which  of  them  is  the  agent  of  Lord 
Hertford  ?— It  is  Mr.  Walter  Stannus. 

579.  You  are  an  elector  and  voter,  are  you  not, 
for  Lisburn  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

580.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ? — I  voted  for  Mr. 
Vemer. 

581.  Do  you  remember  about  the  day  Mr. 
Vemer  came  into  the  town,  when  he  first  ap- 
peared as  a  candidate? — I  remember  the  time 
very  well,  but  I  do  not  exactly  say  the  date. 

582.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  exact  date ; 
do  you  remember  the  time  when  he  came  in  ? — 
Yes. 

583.  About  that  date,  did  Mr.  John  Doherty 
Barbour,  the  Sitting  Member,  call  upon  you? — In 
either  a  day  or  two,  it  may  be,  after  Mr.  Vemer 
came  to  the  town. 

584.  Where  were  you  ? — I  was  at  my  work  in 
the  yards. 

585.  Of  Mr.  Stannus  ?— Yes. 

586.  You  have  not  told  us  what  your  occupa- 
tion is  at  Mr.  Stannus's  ? — I  am  groom. 

587.  Was  anybody  with  Mr.  John  Doherty 
Barbour  ? — Yes. 

588.  Who  was  it?— Mr.  Major. 

589.  Was  that  Henry  Major?— Yes,  I  believe 
so. 

590.  Did  either  of  them  ask  you  to  do  any- 
thing?— I  was  asked  for  my  vote. 

591.  Who  was  that  by  ;  was  it  John  Doherty 
Barbour,  or  Mr.  Major,  or  both? — Mr.  Barbour. 

592.  Mr.  Barbour  asked  you  to  vote  for  him  ? 
—Yes. 

593.  Did  youjrive  him  a  direct  answer,  or  did 
you  put  him  off? — I  did  not  give  him  a  direct 
answer,  for  I  did  not  promise  my  vote  to  him  at 
alL 

594.  Did  you  give  him  what  you  call  an  eva- 
ave  answer  r — ^I  did  not  wish  to  plump  say  at 
the  time  ;  I  gave  him  no  satisfactory  answer  that 
ever  I  would  vote  for  him. 

595.  Did  Mr.  Barbour  say  anything  to  you 
upon  that? — He  did. 

596.  What  did  he  say ;  use  his  own  words  ? — 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  possible  that  I  know 
them  and  their  concerns  so  long,"  were,  I  believe, 
the  words  he  siud ;  and  '^  James,"  said  Mr.  Major, 
"  I  wiU  be  as  big  with  you  as  any  other  man,  or 
bigger,^  meaning  as  much. 

597.  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  John  Doherty  Bar- 
bour knew  you  very  well,  as  he  called  you  by  your 
ChristiaQ  name  ? — Yes,  he  knew  me  very  well. 

598.  I  suppose  you  knew  Mr.  John  Doherty 
Barbour  very  well  ? — Many  a  time  I  have  seen 
him,  and  knew  him  very  well. 

599.  You  knew  whether  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  father's  house ;  did  you  know  he  was  in 
business  vrith  his  father  ? — I  always  understood 
that  he  was. 

600.  He  said,  "James,  Mr.  Major  will  be  as 
big  with  you  or  bigger  than  anv  other  man;" 
-what  did  Mr.  Major  say  to  that? — He  said, 
''James,  I  will  be  bigger  with  you  than  any 
other  man." 

601.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  your 
voting? — He  did;  he  insisted  upon  the  vote, 
and  I  put  him  off  just  as  easy  as  possible  at  the 
time. 

343. 


602.  You  did  not  promise  ?— I.did  not  J.  Banniiter. 

603.  Leaving  him  without  any  promise,  they 

went  away,  I  presume  ? — Yes.  4  -^"o®  i^^3» 

604.  Do  you  know  David  M'Blain  ?— I  do. 

605.  Can  you  remember  any  time  shortly  after 
your  meeting  with  David  M'Blain  ? — Yes. 

606.  Do  you  know  what  day  that  was? — I  do 
not  remember  exactly  the  date ;  but  it  might  be 
the  Wednesday  before  polling. 

607.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  you  met 
David  M^Blain  ?  —  It  was  on  my  way  going 
home  at  night. 

608.  What  time  at  night  was  it?— It  might  be 
half-past  seven  o'clock. 

609.  Did  he  take  you  anywhere  ? — Yes. 

610.  Where  did  he  take  you  to? — Down  a 
street  into  Mr.  William  Samuel  Young's  spirit 
stores. 

611.  Was  that  in  Bow-street?— Yes. 

612.  When  they  got  you  to  the  spirit  stores, 
did  Young  and  M^Blain  say  anything  ? — 'There 
was  some  words  passed;  and  they  insisted, 
M'BIain  first,  that  I  should  vote  for  Mr.  Bar- 
bour ;  and  we  had  a  discourse  upon  it.  I  did  not 
promise  it  to  them  at  that  time.  At  different 
times  he  did  so ;  but  upon  that  one  occasion  he 
insisted  a  great  deal.  I  was  most  of  an  hour 
with  him ;  and  I  said,  on  account  of  the  gentle- 
man being  a  friend,  I  would  not  give  my  vote  to 
him ;  I  was  rather  inclined  to  give  it  to  Mr. 
Vemer. 

613.  Were  you  alone  with  those  two  parties^ 
or  was  your  wife  with  you  ? — She  was  present  at 
that  time,  at  that  part  of  the  discourse. 

614.  Were  you  going  down  the  street  with 
your  wife  when  you  came  across  David  M'Blain? 
— My  wife  was  with  me  when  I  came  down  the 
street  with  M'Blain  part  of  the  time. 

615.  At  that  time  was  there  anything  said 
about  money  ? — There  was. 

616.  Tell  us  what  he  said  ? — He  promised  50/. 

617.  Chairman.}  Who  ?— Mr.  M'Blain  first. 

618.  Sir  F.  Slade.']  What  were  you  to  give  for 
the  50  L? — I  was  to  give  my  vote  to  Mr.  Barbour. 

619.  What  did  you  say  to  that?— I  did  not 
promise  my  vote  to  him ;  I  denied  it,  and  went 
away  with  that  in  my  mind  for  some  time.  I 
went  home  afterwards. 

620.  Do  you  remember  your  wife  saying  any- 
thing when  they  offered  50  /.  ? — I  do. 

621.  Chairman.']  Was  she  by  when  the  offer 
was  made  ? — She  was  present  at  part  of  it.  My 
wife  said  something  what  I  myself  knew  to  be 
true. 

622.  Sir  F.  Slade.]  What  was  that  ?— It  would 
not  be  right  for  me  to  do  it,  and,  at  all  events,  I 
had  no  intention  to  do  it.  It  would  be  a  cast-up 
to  my  children  afterwards  to  say  I  would  take 
money  for  my  vote. 

623.  She  protested  against  your  taking  money 
for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

624.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  did  Mr.  Robert 
Barbour,  the  brother  of  the  Sitting  Member,  call 
upon  you  in  the  stableyard  at  Dean  Stannus's  ? — 
He  did. 

625.  Did  he  ask  again  for  your  vote  then? — 
Yes. 

626.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  insisted  upon  it  a 
great  deal,  but,  from  my  denying  so  often,  I  de- 
nied on  as  usual ;  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
course there,  and  I  denied  him  for  some  time.   He    ^^  ^T  ^ 

asked  me  what  offer  I  had  had  made  to  me.    ^^nOOV  IL 
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627.  Tell  us  what  you  told  him  ?— I  told  him 
that  at  different  times  I  had  been  offered  502. 

628.  Did  you  tell  him  by  whom? — By  Mr. 
M'Blain  and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Young. 

629.  What  did  he  say  to  them  ? — He  seemed 
satisfied  at  that^  and  insisted  upon  my^oing  down 
the  street  and  seeing  M'Blain  again.  laid  not  see 
M'Blam  that  nighty  but  I  think  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day!  saw  him;  and  he  took  me  into  his 
house  there^  and^  I  belie  ve,  treated  me.  I  told  him 
there  was  rather  more  that  50  /.  gold  in  Mr.  Bar- 
bour's side.  He  said  there  was  before  I  came  out, 
but  offered  60  /.,  or  I  was  to  put  any  sum  I  liked 
myself  if  I  would  vote  for  Mr.  Barbour. 

630.  When  Bobert  Barbour  was  asking  you 
for  your  vote,  and  you  had  told  him  that  you  had 
been  offered  50'Z.  by  Young  and  M^Blain,  did  you 
tell  Mr.  Barbour  anything  about  how  you  were 
treated?— I  did. 

631.  Tell  us  what  that  was  ? — ^I  told  him  how  I 
was  situated  as  to  accommodation  for  the  family, 
and  that  I  could  keep  cows,  and  something  in  that 
way. 

632.  What  did  Robert  Barbour  say  to  that  ?— 
I  believe  his  words  were,  *^  James,  I  will  buy 
your  land  as  long  as  you  vote."  He  would  find 
me  so^nd-so,  and  keep  me  all  right  for  the  time 
irfter  the  election  was  over. 

633.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  son  and 
daughter  ? — Yes ;  I  have  a  little  boy.  He  pro- 
mised he  would  learn  him  a  good  trade,  either  in 
their  own  concern  at  Hildon,  or  at  Coomsey's  at 
Belfast 


634.  What  did  he  say  about  your  daughter?— 
He  said  I  had  a  little  d«aghter,  and  he  would 
learn  her  anything,  so  that  she  should  be  fit  to  go 
to  their  own  place  at  Hildon. 

635.  Were  you  ever  at  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Ba^ 
hour's  supporters  ? — I  was  once. 

636.  WasthatatM^Creight's?— Yes. 

637.  What  is  M^Creight?— It  is  something  of 
an  hotel  he  keeps. 

638.  Is  that  the  Queen's  Hotel  ?— Yea. 

639.  It  was  Mr.  Barbour's  committee-room? 
—Yes. 

640.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? — There  were  a 
a  great  many  there. 

641.  Did  you  see  David  M*Bkin  there  ?— I 
would  not  say  that  I  paid  attention  to  all  the 
people  that  were  there,  for  there  were  a  great 
many  there. 

642.  Did  you  see  Samuel  Young  there?— I 
rather  think  he  was  there. 

643.  Did  you  see  Henry  Major  ? — ^Yes. 

644.  What  was  he  acting  as? — ^He  seemed  to 
be  making  himself  generally  useful  among  thooe 
who  were  there. 

645.  Did  you  see  the  Member,  John  Doherty 
Barbour,  there  ? — ^Yes. 

646.  Did  you  see  Robert  Barbour  there?— 
Yes. 

647.  And  Thomas  Barbour? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  upon  that. 

648.  Did  you  see  Mussom  there? — ^Yes. 

649.  And  M^Intyre  ?— I  think  he  was. 

[Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  half  past  Eleven. 
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REPORT. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  proper  that  the  Power  already  given  to  Landowners 
to  charge  their  Estates  with  Terminable  Annuities,  in 
order  to  raise  Money  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Land  by 
Draining  and  Building,  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  raise  Money  on  similar  Terms,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Shares  in  Railways  calculated  to  increase  the 
Value  of  their  Property :  And  further  to  inquire,  under  what 
Conditions  and  Limitations  such  Power  ought  to  be  granted, 
if  given  at  all ; — And  to  Report  to  the  House : — 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

L  That  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  proves  that  both  the  letting 
and  selling  value  of  land  is  in  general  greatly  increased  by  its  having  the  advan- 
tage of  easy  access  to  a  Railway. 

IL  That  the  additional  value  conferred  upon  land  by  the  construction  of 
a  Railway  is  capable  of  being  estimated  by  experienced  land '  agents  and 
valuers. 

in.  That  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  Railway 
affairs  in  raising  money  for  the  construction  of  a  Railway  intended  to  benefit 
an  agricultural  district,  unless  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  shares  are  taken  by  the 
owners  of  the  land  to  be  benefited  by  the  line. 

IV.  That  landowners  have,  in  consequence,  become,  in  some  cases,  large  sub- 
scribers to  Railways  passing  through  the  district  in  which  their  property  lies, 
and  would,  probably,  have  contributed  much  more  largely  to  these  undertakings 
but  for  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  their  raising 
money  for  the  purpose. 

V.  That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  enable  landowners  to  raise  money  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  shares  in  Railways  calculated  to  improve  their  property,  on 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  charge  to  be  imposed  upon  land  for  the  purpose  of  taking  shares 
in  a  Railway  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  rent-charge  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 25  years. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  rent-charge  to  be  so  imposed  upon  an  estate  should 
in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of  the  increased  annual  value  which  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners  may  be  satisfied  that  the  construction  of  the  Rail- 
way will  confer  upon  it. 

3.  The  amount  actually  paid  for  shares  in  the  Railway,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  the  transaction,  should  be  certified  to  the  En- 
closure C!ommissioners  before  they  sanction  imposing  upon  the  estate  a 
rent-charge  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed  for  these 
purposes,  and  also  to  pay  off  the  capital  in  a  term  not  exceeding  25  years. 
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4.  No  such  rent-charge  should  be  imposed  upon  land  until  it  has  been 
shown  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  that  the  Railway  has  been  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic. 

5.  The  shares  so  purchased  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Enclosure 
Commissioners  until  the  rent-charge  shall  have  expired,  when  they  shall 
be  deUvered  to  the  person  theb  entitled  to  the  estate  ;  and  while  the  shares 
are  held  by  the  Commissioners,  the  dividends  upon  them  should  be  received 
by  the  owner  of  the  estate, 

VI.  That  as  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  have  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  superintending  the  outlay  of  money  borrowed  for  draining 
and  other  improvements  upon  land,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would 
equally  be  able  to  perform  a  similar  duty  vrith  respect  to  money  borrowed  for 
Railways. 

VII.  That  the  powers  now  possessed  by  landowners  to  charge  their  estates 
with  money  for  various  improvements  have  been  granted  by  various  Acts  of 
Parliament,  some  of  which  are  Public  Acts,  but  more  are  Private  Acts  obtained 
by  different  Companies,  and  it  is  desirable  that  one  general  PubUc  Act  should 
be  passed,  revising  and  consolidating  the  provisions  of  these  different  Acts,  and 
including  the  grant  of  power  to  raise  money  for  such  Railways  as  may  be  autho- 
rised by  Parliament.  The  passing  of  such  a  general  Public  Act  has  been 
already  recommended  by  several  Committees,  and  ought  not  to  be  any  longer 
delayed. 

VI I I.  That  as  one  Railway  Bill,  at  least,  is  now  before  Parliament,  containing 
Clauses  giving  power  to  landowners  interested  in  the  proposed  line  to  borrow 
money  in  the  manner  above  described  for  the  purpose  of  taking  shares  in  the 
undertaking,  if  such  Bills  should  be  found  in  other  respects  to  deserve  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  exclude  from  it  Clauses 
embodying  the  above  principle,  since  this  might  expose  the  Promoters  of  the 
Bill  to  the  loss  of  the  present  Session. 

And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evidencb  taken  before 
them,  together  with  an  Appendix,  to  be  laid  before  your  Lordships. 
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ORDER  OF  REFERENCE, 


Die  Luna,  9^  Martii  1863. 


Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  proper  that  the 
Power  idready  given  to  Landowners  to  enarge  their  Estates  with  Terminable  Annuities, 
in  order  to  raise  Money  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Land  by  draining  and  building, 
should  be  extended,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  raise  Money  on  simihir  Terms  for  the  Purpose 
of  taking  Shares  in  Railways  calculated  to  increase  the  Value  of  dieir  Property :  And 
further  to  inquire,  under  what  Conditions  and  Limitations  such  Power  ought  to  be  granted, 
if  given  at  all:  (The  Earl  Grey):  After  short  Debate,  agreed  to:  The  Lords  following 
were  named  of  the  Committee;  the  Committee  to  meet  on  Thursday  nest,  at  Four 
o'clock,  and  to  appoint  their  own  Chairman : 


Earl  of  Devon. 
Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Earl  of  Romney. 
Earl  Grey. 
Earl  of  Minto. 
Earl  Cathcart 


Earl  of  Stradbroke. 
Viscount  Eversley. 
Lord  Wodehouse. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lord  Llanover. 
Lord  Taunton. 


Die  Javis,  19<>  Martii  1863. 


The  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to  time  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  this  House ;  but  no  copies  thereof  to  be  delivered^  except  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee,  until  further  order. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


LORDS  PRESENT,  AND  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  EACH 
SITTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Die  Jovis,  12*  Martii  1863. 


LOBDS  PBESEKT: 


Earl  of  Devon. 
Earl  of  Romney. 
Earl  Grey. 
Earl  of  Minto. 
Earl  Cathcart. 

Order  of  Reference  read. 


Earl  of  Stradbroke. 
Viscount  Eversley. 
Lord  Wodehouse. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lord  Taunton. 


Order  of  the  House  of  Monday  last,  empowering  the  Committee  to  appoint  their  own 
Chairman,  read. 

It  is  proposed.  That  the  Earl  of  Romney  do  take  the  Chair. 

;    The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Earl  of  Romney  takes  the  Chair  accordingly. 

The  course  of  proceeding  is  considered. 

Orderedy  That  the  Conunittee  be  adjourned  till  Wednesday  next.  One  o'clock. 


Die  Mercuriiy  18*  Martii  1863. 


LORDS  PBESEKT: 


Earl  of  Devon. 
Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Earl  of  Romney. 
Earl  Grey. 
Earl  of  Minto. 
Earl  Cathcart. 


Viscount  Eversley. 
Lord  Wodehouse. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lord  Llanover. 
Lord  Taimton. 


The  Earl  of  Romney  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined  (vide  the  Evidence),  viz. : — John 
Caldwell  Bloomfieldy  Esq.,  John  Dickson,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Woodman,  and  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Napier. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next.  Three  o'clock. 
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Die  LufUB,  23**  Martii  1863. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Devon, 
Earl  of  Bomney. 
Earl  Grrey. 
Earl  Cathcart. 


Viscount  Eversley. 

Lord  Wodehouse, 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 


The  Earl  of  Komnet  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

Order  of  the  House  of  Thursday  last^  that  the  Evidence  taken  from  time  to  time  before 
the  Select  Committee  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  this  House^  but  that  no 
copies  thereof  be  deliverea^  except  to  Members  of  the  Committee,  until  further  order,  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Wednesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined :  George  Darby ^  Esq.,  George 
Bidley,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Clutton,  Esq. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  One  o'clock. 


Die  Mercuriiy  25*  Martii  1863. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Devon. 
Earl  of  Romney. 
Earl  Grey. 
Earl  of  Minto. 
Earl  Cathcart 


Viscoimt  Eversley. 
Lord  Wodehouse. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lord  Llanover. 


The  Earl  of  Romnet  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

A  Draft  of  a  Report  is  laid  before  the  Committee  by  the  Earl  Grey. 

The  same  is  read,  several  amendments  are  made  therein,  and  the  same  is  agreed  to  as 
amended  {vide  the  Report).  * 

Ordered,  That  the  Lord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  the  Houses 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES, 


Die  Mercurii,  18*  MarHi  1863. 

John  Caldwell  Bloomfield,  Esquire      -         -         -        -        -         -    p.  3 

John  Dickson,  Esquire       -        -         -         --        -         -         -p.  5 

Benjamin  Woodman,  Esquire     .------p.  9 

The  HonoiHrable  Willii^m  Napier          -        -        -        -        -  •      -    p.  17 

Die  Lun(B,  23*  Martii  1863. 

George  Darby,  Esquire       -        -        -        -        -        -        -         -p.  31 

George  Ridley,  Esquire      -        -        -         -         -         -         -         -p.  38 

John  Glutton,  Esquire p.  44 
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Die  Mercurii,  18^  Martii  1863. 


LORDS    PRESENT: 


Eari  CATHOA.ST. 

Earl  DxvoN. 
Viscount  Etebslet. 
Earl  Gbbt. 
Earl  Habdwicke. 
Lord  Llanoyee. 


Earl  MiNTO. 

Earl  RoiiKEY. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  WODBHOUSB. 


The  Right  Honoubablb  thb  EARL  OF  ROMNEY,  in  the  Chair.  ' 

ETidence  on 

Charging  of 
Entailed  Estates 

JOHN  CALDWELL  BLOOMFIELD,  Esquire,  is  called  in,  and  examined       ^'''  ^^^^^ 

as  follows  :  jr.  c.  Bloam/ield, 

E$q. 

1 .  Chairman.']  I  beueve  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  with  regard  to  the  " — - 
position  of  your  own  estate  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  Bill  now  before  the    ^  *^^^' 
Committee  ? 

Yes. 

2.  You  are  desirous  of  showing  the  inconvenience  to  which  you  have  be^i 
put  in  consequence  of  having  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  a  railway  there, 
you  being  tenant  for  life  of  the  estate  ? 

Yes. 

3.  Will  you  point  out  ihose  circumstances  to  this  Committee  ? 

A  railway  had  been  promoted  for  some  considerable  time  to  connect  Ennis- 
killen  and  Sligo  by  a  direct  communication.  I  promoted  a  railway  on  the  north 
side  of  Lough  Erne  between  Enniskillen  and  Sligo,  taking  the  coast  line  for  it. 
I  found  that  it  was  extremely  necessary  both  for  the  general  benefit  of  our  district, 
and  for  my  own  property  in  particular.  1  was  obliged  myself  not  only  to  give 
22  acres  of  my  life  interest  free,  but  at  the  same  time  to  give  1,200/.  this  year, 
and  to  take  stock  in  the  railway  to  that  amount ;  and  if  that  railway  had  not 
gone  on,  two  large  marble  quarries  of  mine  would  have  been  totally  useless.  There 
is  on  my  estate  a  very  large  factory  which  has  cost  in  building  alone  12,500/.  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  and 
that,  too,  would  have  been  comparatively  useless  without  the  railway.  I  have  also 
very  large  water-power  to  let ;  the  result  will  be  that  my  son  in  10  or  12  yea^ 
will  have  an  enormous  benefit,  whereas  in  my  own  time  I  shall  have  a  small 
benefit.  For  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  resident  on  my  estate  I  have  raised  the 
rental  one-third,  and  the  property  to  nearly  double  its  former  value. 

4.  Then  you  are  now  receiving  largely  from  the  working  of  this  mine,  I 
suppose  r 

Certainly  not ;  I  receive  nothing,  because  it  is  all  in  embryo  ;  I  built  this  first 
passenger  steamer  on  Lough  Erne;  1  lost  1,000  /.  in  that,  and  although  that 
steamer,  from  its  construction,  was  not  the  thing  exactly,  another  has  followed, 
and  is  doing  well,  and  if  that  steamer  had  not  been  put  on,  I  should  never  have 
let  the  factory. 

5.  Earl  Grey.]  You  considered  that  the  opening  of  that  district  by  railway 
communication  was  necessary  to  improve  the  value  of  your  property  r 

Yes. 
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J.  C.  Bhofnfieldf       6.  Otherwise  you  think  that  your  property  would  have  been  of  much  smallOT 

^  value  ? 

i8tn  March  1S63.       '^  ^^  impossible  to  say  what  the  value  of  property  will  be  from  the  construction 

of  that  railway.     Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  down  there  the  other  day,  and  he  said 

Lough  Erne  is  second  to  nothing  but  Killamey,  in  Ireland,  and  superior  to  any 
loch  in  Scotland.  I  have  the  only  two  stations  and  quays,  they  being  in  the 
same  ground,  at  the  west  end  of  Lough  Erne  ;  consequently,  the  whole  of  the 
tourists  must  go  on  this  estate. 

7.  The  capital  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained except  by  the  assistance  of  the  landed  proprietors  interested  in  the  line, 
could  it  ? 

We  have  nearly  made  it;  Mr.  M^Birny,  a  very  active  and  enterprising 
gentleman,  at  his  own  expense,  constructed  the  porcelain  manufiBtctories  at 
Ballick,  and  he  joined  me  in  that  railway,  but  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Conolly, 
the  Member  for  Donegal,  joining  me  and  the  rest  of  the  landed  proprietors,  it 
could  never  have  been  constructed. 

8.  And  it  being  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  line  that  the  land- 
owner should  raise  the  capital,  you  think  it  only  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  do  that  by  charging  their  property  r 

Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  I  think  of  nothing  but  my  son  in  this  life  ;  I  have  just  left 
him  at  perhaps  the  most  expensive  school  in  England ;  but  1  think  the  case  is 
hard  for  me  as  it  now  stands,  with  this  estate  of  mine. 

9.  Earl  Devon.'l  Independently  of  the  benefit  you  think  your  estate  may 
derive  from  the  nulway,  would  you  consider  it  a  public  benefit  ? 

Yes,  an  enormous  public  benefit.  Lough  Erne  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
loughs  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  almost  unknown  now.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  this  railway  should  be  built  to  bring  it  into  proper  public  notice  ;  and  I 
am  convinced,  from  the  experience  we  had  of  only  three  months  of  the  steamer 
running  in  last  autumn,  that  we  shall  have  every  person  who  has  ever  been  to  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey  at  Lough  Erne  in  two  years,  and  every  soul  must  land  on  my 
estates.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  declared  that  an  outlay  of  not  less  than  20,000  /. 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  build  an  hotel  on  my  estate  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  parties.  It  was  by  chance  that  I  saw  Lord  Grey's  notice,  and  proposed  to 
give  evidence  here. 

1 0.  Eard  Hardwicke.']  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  gave  up  22  acres 
of  land  ? 

Yes. 

1 1 .  Was  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  ? 

The  railway  runs  right  through  my  property,  from  end  to  end. 

1  '2.  That  is  what  the  railway  took  from  you  ? 
Yes,  free. 

1 3.  They  did  not  pay  you  ? 

Not  a  halfpenny.     I  gave  it  up  for  my  life. 

^  14.  You  gave  up  22  acres  of  your  land  for  your  life  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Company? 
Yes. 

15.  And  afDer  that  you  gave  some  money  ? 

I  took  1,250/.  in  stock.  I  paid  375  /.  in  cash,  and  I  am  called  on  to  pay 
500  /•  more  when  I  arrive  at  Dublin. 

16.  But  was  there  any  objection  to  your  so  giving  the  land  for  the  railway  if 
you  had'  obtained  payment  from  the  Company  ? 

I  might  as  well  say  that  I  was  the  Company ;  because,  when  I  promoted  the 
Company  with  Mr.  M^Bimy,  we  said,  "  We  shall  show  such  an  example  that  the 
landed  proprietors  must  follow  us." 

1 7.  But  if  you  are  the  Company,  you  have  all  the  advantage  at  once,  without 
charging  your  estate  at  all,  because  you  made  the  railway ;  the  only  "'""*      "^  ~' 
then,  arises  upon  the  question,  how  to  raise  the  capital  for  it  ? 

I  do  not  understand  your  Lordship. 
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1 8.  How  do  you  raise  it  ? 

I  must  not  answer  you  that  question  here,  although  everything  I  have  done 
is  quite  open ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  coming  forward  with  Mr.  ConoUy 
(to  my  own  detriment,  as  far  as  my  purse  is  concerned),  it  would  not  have  been 
constructed  at  all. 

1 9.  Has  your  son  no  power,  conjointly  with  you,  to  raise  money  on  the  estate? 
He  is  but  12  years  of  age. 

20-  When  he  comes  of  age  will  he  have  that  power  r 
Certainly. 

2 1 .  Earl  Cathcart.]  If  you  had  Parliamentary  powers  to  raise  money  on  your 
property,  how  much  would  you  wish  to  raise  r 

I  have  considered  the  matter  within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  that  is 
where  the  difficulty  all  lies.  I,  myself,  would  think  that  a  very  small  per-centage 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  I  should  say,  about  3  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
property, 

22.  You  say  that  3  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  your  property  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  your  purposes  ? 

Yes  ;  1  think  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  all  cases.  If  more  were  raised,  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  estate ;  but  I  do  not  mean  upon  the  rental ;  I  mean  upon  the 
general  valuation. 

23.  Chairman.']  You  mean  3  percent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  property? 
Say,  that  the  property  is  worth  50,000/.,  I  would  say  1,500  L 

24.  You  would  make  it  3  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  ? 
Yes,  3  per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


y.  C.  Bloomfieid, 
Esq. 


18th  March  1S63. 


JOHN  DICKSON,  Esquire,  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

25.  Earl  Grey.]  WHERE  do  you  live  ? 

At  Saughton  Mains ;  about  three  miles  from  Edinburgh. 

26.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the  valuation  of  land  ? 

I  have,  for  the  last  20  years ;  I  have  been  very  much  engaged  in  valuing 
both  estates  for  sale  and  farms  for  leasing;  it  is  very  much  the  practice  in  our 
district  to  have  the  farms  re- valued,  and  to  renew  the  leases  of  land  upon  that 
valuation. 

27.  Have  you  also  had  much  experience  in  valuing  improvements  made  upon 
land  by  draining  ? 

Yes ;  since  the  passing  of  the  Government  Draining  Act  1  have  been  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  work  of  that  kind  to  do  all  over 
Scotland. 

28.  You  have  been  reporting  to  the  Commissioners  whether  the  increased 
value  to  be  conferred  upon  land  by  draining  would  justify  their  imposing  rent- 
charge  upon  it  ? 

Yes ;  I  have  been  reporting  on  the  improvements  proposed  to  be  made,  and 
seeing  that  they  were  so  carried  out. 

29.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  farm  contributes  materially  to  increase  its  value  ? 

It  is ;  I  have  had  great  advantages  in  seeing  the  benefits  that  railways  have 
done  to  farms.  I  may  mention  my  own  case;  the  farm  at  which  I  reside  is 
within  three  miles  of  Edinburgh ;  I  have  a  station  on  the  farm,  and  I  am,  perhaps, 
rather  too  near  Edinburgh  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  railway  in  getting 
manure^  but  1  find  a  great  benefit  in  other  respects.  I  have  another  farm  near 
Dunblane,  40  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  station,  and  I  find 
that  there  the  railway  is  worth  5s.  an  acre  for  the  arable  land. 

(48. 1.)  A  3  sp.  The 
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/.  Dickson,  30.  The  railway  adds  so  much  to  the  value  of  it? 

i^7«  Yes,  it  adds  to  the  value  of  it ;  in  fact,  I  would  not  have  taken  chat  farm 

8th  Mar^   86q  ^^^1^^"*^  ^^^  railway  accommodation ;  it  was  just  then  newly  constructed. 

31.  Have  you  been  lately  employed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Northumberland 

Central  Railway  to  report  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  property  upon 
the  line  through  which  it  passes  ? 

32.  Did  you  carefullv  examine  the  farms  upon  the  line? 
Yes. 

33.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  increased  value  added  to  the  land  by  the 
construction  of  the  railway  ? 

Stating  it  as  a  per-centage  upon  the  rental,  I  should  say  that  about  seven  per 
cent,  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  benefit  that  all  the  land  within  five 
miles  of  a  railway  station  upon  the  line  of  railway  would  receive.  Of  course,  at 
a  greater  distance  the  benefit  varies,  and  might  be  less  ;  but  upon  a  good  deal  of 
it,  to  the  west,  it  would  not  be  so  much  less,  because  there  is  no  other  line  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  proposed  line  to  which  the  farmers  could  get  access  ;  upon 
the  east  side,  of  course,  it  would  not  extend  so  far. 

34.  But  1  suppose  that  at  some  parts  of  the  line,  where  there  is  now  a  great 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  coals  and  lime,  the  advantage  would  be  greater  than 
it  would  be  further  south  ? 

No  doubt. 

35.  So  that  the  benefit  varies  considerably  in  different  &rms  ? 
Yes ;  but  I  am  merely  stating  this  as  the  average. 

36.  What  did  you  make  out  to  be  the  average  advantage  per  acre  in  the 
whole  district  ? 

I  assume  that  2  s,  6  d.  per  acre  advantage  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  upon 
arable  land ;  that  1  s.  per  acre  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  for  green  pasture,  and 
perhaps  4d.  or  6  d.  an  acre  upon  hill  pasture  and  moor  pasture. 

37.  Do  you  think  that,  if  powers  were  given  to  landlords  to  raise  money  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  shares  in  railways,  with  a  view  to  benefit  their  property,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  you  to  estimate  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the 
property  from  railways  than  there  is  now  in  estimating  the  advantage  from 
draining  ? 

I  think  not,  particularly  where  it  comes  to  the  case  of  any  large  out&li,  where 
you  have  to  divide  it  among  a  number  of  proprietors.  It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  you  have  to  allocate  to  them  separately  the  benefit  to  the  estates.  I  think 
the  same  machinery  might  be  applied  in  this  ease. 

38.  The  Inclosure  Commissioners,  in  sanctioning  a  proposed  work  of  draining, 
are  guided  by  such  reports  as  you  and  other  inspectors  make  to  them,  are 
they  not  ? 

Yes. 

39.  And  you  think  you  could  as  easily  make  a  report  upon  the  advantage  of  a 
proposed  railway  as  upon  proposed  large  works  of  drainage  ? 

Yes,  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  see  no  greater  difficulty  in  the*  one  case  than  the  otber ; 
it  might  be  necessary  perhaps  to  limit  the  per-centage  upon  the  rental,  but  the 
same  machinery  that  is  worked  now  by  the  Land  Improvement  Company,  and 
those  other  companies  that  have  Acts  of  Parliament  of  that  kind,  and  have  powers 
for  making  private  railways  for  the  advantage  of  agriculture,  and  roads  and 
buildings,  and  so  on,  can  be  applied  to  railways  in  this  case. 

40.  You  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in  making  a  report  on  one  description 
of  improvements  than  upon  another  ? 

None. 

41.  Vi&count  £versle7/.]  Have  those  companies  which  you  have  just  named 
powers  to  make  roads  ? 

Yes;  roads,  fences,  farm  buildings,  tramways,  and  railways. 

42.  Earl  Devon.]  In  making  such  a  railroad  as  the  Noble  Lord  refers  to,  what 
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element  of  probable  increase  should  you  take  into  account ;  and  under  what  heads 
should  you  class  the  increase  in  the  Yalue  of  the  farm  ? 

The  adTantages  which  the  tenants  would  derive  from  being  near  markets, 
for  the  conveyance  of  their  corn  and  stock,  and  for  getting  lime  manure,  and  even 
bringing  stock  to  their  farm  from  distant  markets,  would  all  be  taken  into 
account. 

43.  Then  a  minute  calculation  under  each  of  those  heads  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ? 

It  requires  some  calculation,  but  to  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it, 
and  estimating  the  rent  of  farms,  it  would  come  easier ;  it  varies  very  much 
according  to  the  district  in  which  it  is ;  that  is  to  say,  according  as  it  is  accom- 
modated by  a  railway  or  not ;  I  valued  some  farms  before  the  railways  were  made ; 
for  instance,  all  through  Strathmore,  I  found  the  tenants  quite  willing  to  give  a 
very  considerable  increase  where  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  railway,  and  I  found 
invariably  also  that  where  they  had  not  that  advantage  they  expected  that  the 
rent  shoiild  be  lower. 

44.  That  is  with  regard  to  tenants  without  leases  ? 

No,  with  leases ;  they  are  nearly  all  with  leases  in  Scotland. 

45.  Lord  WodehoMe.']  How  far  is  the  land  in  Northumberland  from  the  market 
where  the  com  is  sold,  measuring  by  the  road  ? 

From  the  railway  it  would  be  10  or  12  miles. 

46.  Where  would  the  com  go  to  ? 

To  Berwick  ;  that  would  be  about  18  or  20  miles  by  road. 

47.  Earl  Gr^l  Much  of  it  would  go  to  Newcastle,  I  suppose  ? 
The  great  bulk  of  it  would  go  to  Newcastle. 

48.  A  considerable  part  of  that  district  is  more  than  10  miles  from  a  railway, 
is  it  not  ? 

The  nearest  portion  of  the  district  is  10  miles  distant  from  the  Belford 
station. 

49.  But  is  not  the  country  about  Rothbury  very  much  out  of  the  way  ? 

Yes. 

50.  Lord  Wodehouse.l  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  lime  is  required  for  the  land  of  that 
neighbourhood  ? 

Yes. 

5 1 .  Are  there  at  present  facilities  for  obtaining  the  lime  ? 

The  lime  lies  further  south,  and  the  roads  are  very  steep  and  hilly. 

52.  Then  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  that  country  from  a  railway,  the  fiwi- 
lity  which  it  would  give  for  bringing  lime  at  a  cheaper  rate  would  form  an 
important  element? 

Yes ;  lime,  drain  pipes,  light  manures,  guano,  and  so  ou  ;  even  the  taking  away  of 
potatoes  enters  into  the  case ;  and  in  scarce  years  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
turnip  crop  fails  in  one  district,  and  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  tumip  crop  of 
another  district. 

53.  Then  your  calculation  would  materially  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  farm 
or  estate  from  the  means  of  transit,  because  if  it  were  near  to  a  good  road 
the  advantage  of  a  railway  would  not  be  quite  so  great  ? 

Yes,  my  own  farm  is  within  three  miles  of  Edinburgh,  so,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  do  not  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  railway,  although  I 
am,  in  fact,  benefited  by  it. 

.54.  Have  you  been  benefited  by  it,  as  regards  Edinburgh? 

Yes ;  I  can  now  send  potatoes  to  Gliasgow  in  that  way,  and  it  benefits  me  with 
respect  to  anything  coming  from  farther  than  Edinburgh ;  then  I  have  another 
stock  farm  ftnrther  up,  in  Perthshire,  where  we  are  now  getting  a  railway.  About 
10  years  ago  I  subscribed  in  order  to  obtain  a  railway  so  far  on  as  Dunkeld, 
and  that  took  15  miles  off*  my  distance  from  the  markets,  by  which  I  was  very 
much  benefited,  and  I  now  expect  my  farm  will  be  worth  10  per  cent,  more 
rent.     My  lease  is  within  three  years  of  its  expiry,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
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/.  Dick$(m,       giving  ray  landlord  10  per  cent,  increase  of  rent  on  account  of  having  railway 
I^q-  communication  there. 


i8th  March  1863.      -^5'  Everything  would  depend  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case, 
_____^_^       and  you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diflSculty  in  a  person  like  yourself  esti- 
mating those  particular  circumstances  fairly? 
No,  I  think  not. 

56.  C/iairman.']  The  sort  of  country  where  what  is  proposed  would  answer 
best,  is  not,  I  suppose,  such  a  country  as  your  Lothian  district,  near  Edinburgh, 
but  more  districts  which  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  hills  from  a  market  town? 

Yes. 

57.  A  large  estate  lying  inland,  with  a  range  of  hills  between  it  and  the  market 
town,  with  perhaps  a  tunnel  of  half  a  mile  running  through  it  to  the  hills,  which 
would  give  an  access  for  sending  away  produce,  and  bringing  back  manure,  and 
so  on,  is  the  sort  of  case  where  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  ? 

No  doubt. 

58.  Have  you  any  such  case  in  your  mind,  in  your  part  of  the  world  ? 

They  are  making  a  railway  up  from  Dunse,  to  join  the  line  near  Melrose,  which 
will  be  a  benefit ;  but  that  is  being  made  and  carried  through  principally  by  the 
proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  country. 

59.  Earl  HarduickeJ]  I  suppose  for  charging  rents,  for  drainage  purposes,  and 
making  the  land  responsible  for  it,  under  the  present  Act,  you  have  some  valuable 
land  to  deal  with  ? 

Part  of  the  lands  are  in  the  Lothians. 

60.  With  respect  to  your  estimates  for  interior  works  do  you  find  them  specu- 
lative at  all  ? 

In  this  farm  which  I  spoke  of,  near  Dunblane,  which  I  have  fented  for  nearly 
nine  years,  I  have  nearly  400  acres  of  arable  land.  I  pay  1  /.  an  acre  for  it,  and 
there  I  have  received  more  benefit  from  it  than  anywhere  else. 

61.  But  when  you,  as  a  valuer,  are  going  to  value  an  estate  for  drainage  pur- 
poses, and  the  money  is  to  be  raised  from  public  stock,  in  order  to  the  drainage  of 
the  land,  is  there  no  speculation  in  that,  or  do  you  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the 
amount  of  your  valuation  will  be  returned  to  that  estate  ? 

Quite  certain. 

62.  lliat  is  the  case  upon  interior  improvements  r 
Yes. 

63.  Do  you  find  the  drain  tiles  fill  up  at  all  r 
In  a  very  few  instances. 

64.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  wet  land,  with  a  run  of  water  through  it  ? 
No,  it  is  oftener  because  that  the  soil  is  not  very  porous. 

65.-  And  you  find  that  the  rains  from  heaven  are  sufi&cient  to  keep  those  drains 
perfectly  clear,  without  filling  up  the  tiles,  do  you  f 

Usually  it  is  so ;  the  only  instances  where  we  are  troubled  with  the  filling  up  of 
the  tiles  is  where  there  is  much  oxide  of  iron  in  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  and  par- 
ticularly is  that  the  case  in  mossy  land.  Wherever  we  have  a  doubt  about  the 
drainage  paying  the  rent-charge,  we  state  it,  and  we  do  not  advise  the  work  being 
done.  That  kind  of  soil  which  you  refer  to  is  chiefly  thin  poor  clay,  where  the 
drainage  is  not  only  never  so  effective,  but  where  it  is  also  much  more  expensive ; 
if  you  come  to  a  retentive  clay  subsoil,  the  drains  have  then  to  be  made  very  close 
indeed. 

6G.  Then  do  not  you  think  the  calculations  which  you  form  in  such  cases  may 
be  rather  speculative  ? 

I  know  cases  of  land  in  which  I  would  not  advise  the  drainage. 

67.  Then,  comparing  the  cases  of  your  calculations  for  drainage  purposes  and 
for  railway  purposes,  do  you  think  there  would  be  as  much  speculation,  or  less, 
in  your  calculations  with  respect  to  railways  than  there  would  be  in  your  calcula- 
tion with  respect  to  drainage  ? 

I  think  there  would  be  less,  decidedly  less. 
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68.  Viscoimt  Everslet/.]  Do  those  railways  of  which  you  have  been  speaking        •^-  Didmny 
give  any  special  accommodation  to  the  farmers  in  the  way  of  sidings  r  ^^' 

1  think  that  wherever  the  existence  of  traffic  can  be  shown,  railways  are    iSth  March  1863* 
ready  to  give  conveniences.  

69.  Earl  Cathcart.]  You  have  referred  to  outfalls ;  let  me  ask  whether  you 
recognise  this  distinction  between  the  question  of  outfall  and  the  question  of 
railways,  namely,  that  the  outfall  work  is  essential  to  certain  works  going  on 
within  the  property,  while  the  railway  is  a  commercial  undertaking,  which  is  not 
inmiediately  connected  with  the  property  r 

Yes. 

70.  Earl  Minto.']  Your  calculations  with  respect  to  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  opening  of  any  particular  railway  are  based,  1  suppose,  on  the  assumption 
that  no  other  railway  is  likely  to  be  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  without  an 
advance  of  money  being  made  ? 

I  think  that  is  a  pretty  safe  calculation.  If  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  make  the 
first  railway  in  the  district,  it  is  not  likely  that  another  will  come;  but,  irrespec- 
tively of  that,  the  bases  on  which  we  found  the  calculation  of  the  benefit  to  the 
land  on  which  the  rent-charge  would  be  made,  would  be  without  reference  to  any 
other  railway ;  any  other  railway  might  affect  the  dividend  to  the  person  in 
possession,  but  it  would  not  affect  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  property  from 
that  railway.  The  present  Act,  I  think,  of  the  Lands  Improvement  Companies 
allows  them  to  burthen  estates  with  railways,  only  they  have  no  power  in  their 
Act  to  deal  with  public  roads  and  crossings,  and  so  forth,  otherwise  I  think  they 
have  under  their  Act  exactly  the  same  power  which  it  is  here  intended  to  give. 

71.  Earl  Cathcart.]  Powers  with  reference  to  works  within  the  property,  but 
not  with  reference  to  works  beyond  the  property  ? 

Just  so. 

72.  That  is  the  distinction,  is  it  ? 
Quite  so. 

73.  Chavnmm.l  Is  there  any  other  observation  which  you  would  like  to  make? 
I  was  about  to  say  that  in  my  experience  in  these  matters  I  have,  I  think, 

certified  the  expenditure  of  upwards  of  900,000/.  for  drainage  and  improvement 
works  during  the  last  16  or  17  years. 

74.  Earl  Grey.]  In  valuing  farms  for  reletting,  do  you  make  a  calculation  of 
the  benefit  which  a  farm  has  derived  from  having  a  railway  near  it  r 

Yes;  the  distance  at  which  it  lies  from  a  railway  forms  a  very  important 
element  in  the  calculation. 

75.  And  in  making  your  valuation  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  you  calculate,  I 
presume,  whether  that  farm  has  gained  anything  during  the  term  of  the  lease  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  railway  ? 

Yes ;  I  find  that  farmers  and  tenants  are  very  willing  to  do  everything  they 
can  at  the  present  time  to  promote  the  formation  of  railways  in  their  districts. 

76.  And  they  do  not  object  to  give  you  the  calculation,  though  the  farm  has 
increased  in  value  by  the  proximity  of  the  railway  ? 

Not  at  all. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


BENJAMIN  WOODMAN,  Esquire,  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

77.  Earl   Grey.'\  YOU  are,  I  believe,  the  solicitor  to  the  promoters  of  the      B.  W^dman, 
Central  and  Northumberland  Railway?  ^* 

Yes. 

78.  In  promoting  that  railway  have  you  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  general 
opinion  of  fanners  in  that  district  as  to  the  advantages  of  railways  ? 

I  have. 


79.  You  reside  at  Morpeth  ? 
I  do. 

(48. 1.) 
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B.  Woodman,  go^  y^y  jj^ve  circulated  questions  to  a  large  number  of  fanners,  both  upon  the 
^'            proposed  and  existing  lines,  asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  railways 
i8tli  March  1863.  to  their  farms  ? 
I  have. 

81.  Have  you  got  those  answers  with  you  ? 

Yes;  there  is  one  of  the  books  which  relates  to  the  proposed  line,  and  three 
which  relate  to  the  existing  railways ;  not  only  railways  in  Northumberland,  but 
railways  elsewhere,  in  both  England  and  Scotland. 

82.  Giving  the  opinions  of  various  farmers  in  England  and  Scotland  as  to  the 
advantage  they  derive  from  existing  lines  of  railway  ? 

Yes ;  and  also  the  opinions  of  land  agents,  landowners,  and  others^  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  railway  communication  generally. 

83.  Lord  Taunton.]  Within  what  district  do  you  send  out  these  inquiries  ? 
Those  applying  to  the  Northumberland  Central  Railway  were  confined  to  the 

district  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the  intended  line;  those  applying  to 
*         existing  railways  were  sent  generally  to  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

84.  On  what  principle  did  you  select  the  persons  to  whom  vou  sent  those 
questions  r 

In  some  cases  I  sent  them  to  drainage  inspectors  ;  in  other  cases  to  mv  own 
friends,  whom  1  knew  to  be  land  agents. 

85.  Earl  GreyJ]  And  to  persons  whom  you  knew  to  be  largely  engaged  in  the 
management  of  landed  property  ? 

Yes. 

86.  And  you  sent  the  printed  questions  to  some  of  the  principal  land  agents, 
with  a  request  to  circulate  them  among  the  farmers  that  thev  knew  ? 

I  did. 

87.  What  was  the  general  result  of  those  answers? 

If  I  were  to  mention  the  questions  asked  I  could  tell  you  the  result  upon 
each.  The  former  is,  "  What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  the  farm  ?  Is  it  an 
arable  or  a  stock  farm  ? "  He  is  asked,  "  How  long  have  yoa  occupied  the  farm? 
What  distance  is  your  farm  from  the  railway  station  r  Has  the  railway  been  open 
during  the  whole  of  your  tenancy?  Or,  if  for  a  part  only,  when  was  the  line 
first  opened?  What  are  the  benefits  derived  from  the  railway  to  your  arable 
land  ?  and  what  are  the  benefits  to  your  stock  farm  ?  How  much  per  acre  would 
your  farm  lose  in  value  if  it  were  entirely  deprived  of  railway  communication  ?  " 
I  have  not  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  average  benefits.  Very  few  of  them,  if  any, 
set  down  the  increased  value  given  to  the  arable  land  below  2  5.  6  d.,  and  some  of 
them  exceed  that  very  much.  In  pastoral  land  there  is  none  below  1  s.  an  acre.  I 
think  most  of  them  are  1  ^.  6  rf.     Still  pastoral  land  is  much  lower. 

88.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Do  they  state  generally  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  benefit  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  the  present  railway  ? 

Yes. 

89.  I'-arl  Grey.]  The  answers  sometimes  state  the  benefit  derived  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  so  much  upon  so  many  cart  loads  of  coal,  lime,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  very  well  se[)arate  into  ditferent  items  the 
benefit  derived,  because  they  vary  so  much. 

90.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Probably  you  could  state  it  generally  ? 

It  would  include  conveyance  of  lime  to  the  farm,  and  manures,  and  conveyance 
to  markets  of  the  produce  of  the  farm. 

^  91.  Earl  Grey.']  Does  that  last  item  apply  especially  to  fat  stock  ? 

Yes. 

92.  I  think  the  reports  given  are  almost  uniform,  that  there  is  a  very  large 
gain  in  sending  fat  stock  by  railway  instead  of  driving  it  ? 

Yes,  the  saving  is  very  considerable,  in  some  cases  going  up  as  far  as  1  /.ahead 
upon  oxen,  and  in  other  cases  10^.  At  present  the  farmers  have  to  drive  them 
long  distances  to  market;  whereas,  if  they  had  railway  conununication,  the  cattle 
could  be  sent  from  the  farm  in  the  evening  so  as  to  be  in  the  market  in  the 
following  morning. 
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c^^.  lu  the  case  where  that  gain  of  1  /.  per  head  occurs,  what  is  the  distance  to      -B.  Wbodmamj 
the  market?  ^^' 

%   In  that  case  cattle  would  go  to  Newcastle.  ^g^  Much  1863. 

94.  Lord  IVodehouse..'\  How  hr  is  that  by  road  ?  — — 
From  50  to  60  miles., 

95.  And  they  estimate  the  advantage  derived  from  the  railway  in  that  case  at 
1  /.  per  head  ? 

Yes,  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  lOx.  llie  advantage  arises  in  this  way,  par* 
ticularly  in  summer :  when  stock  is  sent  any  considerable  distance  to  mai4:et, 
the  driving  of  it  deteriorates  its  value.  The  flesh  of  the  animal  is  reduced  in 
bulk  as  well  as  in  quality,  besides  which,  certain  expenses  are  incurred  before 
the  stock -reaches  the  market.  The  farmer  has  to  employ  the  drover;  he  has 
tolls  to  pay,  and  food  to  find  for  the  cattle,  both  upon  the  road  and  in  the 
market-town. 

96.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  What  length  of  time  would  it  take  to  send 
the  cattle  18  miles  to  Newcastle  ? 

It  could  not  be  done  safely  in  the  summer  under  two  days,  or  a  day  and  a 
night. 

97.  Lord  IVodehouse.']  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  whether  the 
cost  of  sending  the  cattle  by  railway  would  be  less  than  that  of  sending  them 
by  road  ? 

I  have  not  made  such  a  calculation  myself.  I  have  left  that  to  the  individuals 
whose  replies  are  contained  in  the  returns  I  produce. 

98.  Lord  Stanly  of  Alderley.]  But  can  you  state  whether  the  actual  cost  of 
sending  cattle  by  railway,  and  the  actual  cost  of  sending  them  by  road,  would 
materially  differ,  or  whether  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  occurs  only  in  the 
removal  of  the  deterioration  which  arises  if  the  cattle  are  driven  to  market  ? 

There  would  be  some  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  sending,  and  the  cattle  would 
obtain  a  better  price  in  the  market. 

99.  The  advantage  which  the  former  would  gain  would  be  in  avoiding  that 
deterioration,  and  not  in  any  economy  in  the  mere  act  of  sending  the  cattle  to 
market  ? 

Not  so  much  that  perhaps  as  the  other,  but  there  would  be  a  saviug  of  labour 
as  well  as  of  deterioration. 

100.  Earl  Grey.]  I  think  in  some  peculiar  cases  where  farmers  had  formerly 
very  bad  communication  with  markets,  the  benefit  derived  from  railway  com- 
munication is  put  as  high  as  15  .s.  or  20  s.  an  acre  ? 

Yes ;  and  that  is  more  particularly  ihe  case  in  Scotland. 

10  K  Lord  Hardmcke.']  (an  you  state  the  original  rent  of  the  land  to  which 
you  are  now  referring  ? 

The  particulars  are  not  given ;  the  question  put  is,  *'  How  much  per  acre 
would  your  farm  lose  in  value  if  it  were  deprived  of  railway  communication  ?'" 

102.  And  you  take  that  loss  as  representing  the  probable  gain? 
Yes. 

1 03.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  likely  to  be  a  mere  exclamation  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  rather  than  a  deliberate  calculation  ? 

In  most  cases,  I  think  not. 

104.  Earl  Grey.']  The  farmer  gives  it  in  writing,  supports  it  by  calculations, 
and  states  his  reasons  for  it  ? 

Yes. 

10.5.  Have  you  had  some  experience  with  respect  to  tlie  making  of  railways 
in  that  part  of  Northumberland  which  was,  until  lately,  very  much  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  railways  ? 

Yes. 

106.  I  believe  the  W'ansbeck  Railway  running  from  Morpeth  has  a  station  on 
the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  goes  almost  directly  west  to  a  point  on  the 
Border  Counties  Line,  called  Reedmouth  ? 

Yes. 
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B  h'oodm^My  107.  And  that   is  intended  to  connect  the  two  communications  north  and 

-^'*?-  south,  the  North  Eastern  Line,  and  the  Border  Counties  Line  ? 

Yes, 

108.  Does  it  not  pass  through  a  district  of  land  of  not  very  high  value  in 
generkl  ? 

The  general  character  of  the  whole  of  the  land  the  railway  passes  through  there 
is  poor. 

1 09.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  hill  pasture,  is  there  not  ? 
Yes  ;  a  great  deal  of  hill  pasture. 

110.  Notwithstanding  that  being  the  character  of  the  line,  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  through  which  it  passes  thought  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  sub- 
scribe largely  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  ? 

Yes. 

111.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  subscribed 
towards  that  railway  ? 

Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  subscribed  30,000  /. 

112.  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  subscribed  that  amount,  not  from  an  expectation 
of  a  dividend  upon  his  shares,  but  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  which  he  ex- 
pected his  land  would  dierive  from  increased  communication,  did  he  not  ? 

He  did. 

113.  That  railway  is  not  quite  completed,  is  it  ? 
About  12  miles  of  it  are  completed.     It  is  now  finished  to  a  point  of  about  a 

mile  within  Sir  Walter  Trevel}  an's  estate. 

114.  But  the  through  communication  from  the  Border  Counties  Railway  by 
the  North  Eastern  line  is  not  yet  open,  is  it  ? 

No. 

1 15.  Even  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  however,  the  railway  has  been  found 
to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Yes.  My  answer  would  apply  more  particularly  to  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan*s 
jand,  because  I  know  more  of  it. 

1 1 6.  Since  the  line  was  opened,  has  he  had  several  of  his  forms  which  are 
traversed  by  that  line  fall  out  of  lease,  and  has  he  derived  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  railway  being  opened  ? 

A  very  considerable  increase. 

117.  Do  you  think  the  increased  rent  is  mainly  due  to  the  construction  of  this 
railway  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

118.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  course  of  years.  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  when 
other  farms  upon  his  estate  fall  out  of  lease,  will  derive  from  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  a  fair  interest  upon  his  subscriptions  to  the  railway  independently  of 
any  dividend  upon  its  shares  ? 

Most  certainly,  and  that  was  his  view  when  he  subscribed. 

1 1 9.  You  have  no  doubt,  from  your  experience,  that  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan 
will  derive,  quite  independently  of  dividend  upon  his  shares,  a  fair  interest  upon 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  ? 

He  will. 

1 20.  Are  there  other  landowners  upon  that  line  who  contributed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  for  the  same  reason  ? 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  also  has  an  estate  which  has  been  for  years  intersected 
by  the  North  Eastern,  and  I  think  he  subscribed  about  15,000/. 

121.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  landowners  who  would  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  railways  if  they  had  facilities  for  doing  so,  by  raising  money 
upon  their  land  ? 

I  do. 

122.  The  advantage  which  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  has  derived  from  this  railway 
is,  as  I  understand,  exclusive  of  anything  gained  by  the  sale  of  his  minerals  ? 

Yes.  >^^y  T 
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1 23.  It  is  an  advantage  derived  irom  agricultural  improvement,  through  the 
ai  Iway? 

?  Yes.  I  understood  your  Lordship,  in  putting  the  question,  to  bespeakinn  more 
particularly  about  re-letting  some  of  the  farms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan  has  very  large  beds  of  limestone. 

1 24.  But  I  was  referrin}!  to  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  farms,  irrespective  of  any 
ftirther  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  sale  of  minerals  ? 

Exactly. 

125.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  a  great  many  landowners,  who  would  derive  an 
advantage  from  the  formation  of  railways  near  their  land,  not  being  wealthy  persons 
like  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  are  prevented  from  taking  shares  in  railway  companies, 
by  the  difficulty  they  find  in  raising  money  for  that  purpose  ? 

Yes,  in  some  instances  which  I  know  of,  where  the  estates  are  settled,  they  have 
no  ready  money,  and  have  not  the  means  of  raising  any ;  so  that  powers  such  as 
your  Lordship  indicates  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them. 

1 26.  And  even  where  estates  are  not  settled,  the  expense  of  proving  title,  and 
so  on,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  raising  of  money  in  small  sums  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  railways  ? 

No  doubt  it  is.  I  might  mention  that  V  believe  Lord  Carlisle's  object  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  Wansbeck  Railway  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  lime  to  his  Morpeth 
estate.  At  present  his  tenants  pay,  I  think,  9^.  or  lO^.,  and  I  believe  his  agent 
told  his  Lordship  that  when  Sir  Walter  Trevelyau's  lime-works  are  opened  they  will 
obtainit  for  5^. 

1 27.  I  believe  that  part  of  that  projected  line  for  which  you  are  solicitor  goes   ' 
through  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  lime  ? 

Yes,  particularly  at  the  southern  part.  I  understand  that  the  limestone  in  some 
places  there  is  25  feet  thick. 

128.  ITiere  is  a  great  quantity  of  lime  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
traversed  by  the  line,  is  there  not  ? 

Yes. 

129.  There  is  also  a  great  want  of  lime  in  the  northern  part  ? 

Yes.  , 

1 30.  The  district  about  Wooler  has  no  lime  at  all,  has  it  ? 

No ;  and  some  persons,  of  whom  those  questions  were  asked,  state,  that  if  they 
want  lime  they  have  to  send  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  man,  which  are  engaged  a  night 
and  a  day  in  fetching  it. 

131.  That  is  necessary,  in  order  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  cart  load  of 
lime? 

For  the  conveyance  of  a  single  cart  load  of  lime. 

132.  In  that  country  is  it  a  fact,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  any  turnips  without  lime  r 

Yes. 

133*  And  it  is  very  fine  land  for  turnip  cultivation,  supposing  there  were  a  proper 
supply  of  lime  ? 

It  is  the  very  best  land  for  that  purpose. 

134.  From  your  communications  with  the  tenant  farmers  in  that  district,  are 
you  able  to  state  that  many  of  them  would  be  willing  to  agree  with  the  landlord 
to  pay  the  rent-charge  to  which  he  would  be  subjected  for  taking  shares  in  the 
line? 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  there  were  any  exceptions  to  that  rule  they  would  be 
very  few  in  number. 

135.  You  think  that  the  tenants  in  general  would  be  willing  to  agr^  witli  their 
landlords  that,  if  they  would  take  shares  in  the  line,  they  would  pay  the  rent- 
charge  to  which  the  landlord  would  be  liable  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

136.  Earl  Cathcart.l  Do  not  some  of  those  tenant  farmers,  who  are  applied  to 
for  answers  to  those  queries,  object  to  give  the  answers,  because  they  fancy  tb/at 

their  rents  will  be  raised  r  ^<-^  t 
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B.  fVoodman,  They  do ;  in  tact  a  great  portion  of  them  state,  in  reply  to  that  question;  that 

^*  the  landowners  will  find  it  out  soon  enough  when  the  railway  is  constructed. 


i8tb  March  1863. 


1 37.  The  line  you  propose  is  to  run  from  Hartburn,  and  it  passes  through 
Scot's  Gap,  Rothbury,  Thropton,  Wooler,  and  Cornhill  ? 

Yes, 

138.  It  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  north  eastern,  does  it  not? 
Yes. 

139.  What  is  the  mean  distance  between  the  two,  in  the  course  of  the 
parallel? 

It  varies  very  much,^ 

740.  Cannot  you  give  an  average? 

I  should  say  that  the  average  distance  would  be  eight  or  nine  miles  ;  Roth- 
bury would  be  about  14  miles. 

141 4  And  that  is  about  the  greatest  distance,  is  it  not? 
Yes. 

142.  I  presume  your  line  is  intended  to  be  a  paying  line? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  pay. 

1 43.  In  that  case  can  you  say  why  capital  does  not  flow  in  r 

Because  if  the  line  pays  at  all,  it  will  only  pay  as  a  mineral  Hue  ;  and  there  is 
no  inducement  for  the  public  to  subscribe,  seeing  that  it  can  never  pay  a  very 
high  dividend. 

1 44.  Does  not  capital,  for  that  reason,  flow  in  as  it  does  in  ordinary  cases  r 
No. 

145.  In  the  parallel  between  the  North  Eastern  and  your  proposed  line,  is  there 
a  range  of  hills  ?  ' 

For  nearly  the  whole  distance. 

146.  Is  it  an  easy  railway  country  between  Hartburn  and  Norham  r 

I  cannot  speak  of  that  in  an  engineering  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  a  single  line, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  5,000  /.  a  mile ;  it  is  rather  u  circuitous  line. 

147.  Earl  Grey.'\  Tlie  works  are  not  at  all  heavy,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  it  is  rather  a  circuitous  route,  is  that  so  ? 

Yes. 

148.  Viscount  Eversley.'l  Do  you  expect  that  there  will  be  any  traffic  beyond 
the  local  traflSc  ? 

Very  little. 

149.  Do  you  think  the  local  traffic  will  support  the  line  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  if  proper  accommodation  is  given  along  the  line,  which 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  projectors  to  give.  They  intend  to  have  sidings  upon 
almost  every  farm,  and  to  run  very  frequently,  what  are  now  called  manure 
trains,  at  night,  which  will  stop  at  every  mile  or  two. 

150.  It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  this  railway  to  give  local  acconmiodation 
to  the  farmers,  is  it  ? 

Yes ;  the  engineer  has  instructions  to  lay  before  the  provisional  committee, 
after  consulting  with  the  landowners  and  tenants,  the  different  points  at  which 
such  accommodation  is  to  be  given. 

151.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  this 
line  would  not  be  able  to  be  constructed,  unless  by  the  assistance  of  persons 
having  a  l^cal  interest  in  it  ? 

Yes. 

152.  And  those  persons  will  not  be  able  to  afford  that  assistance,  unless  they 
obtain  some  such  powers  to  raise  money  as  are  sought  in  this  Bill  r 

]  know  a  large  portion  of  the  landowners  in  the  district ;  they  are  not 
wealthy  proprietors,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  subscribe  largely  to  the  under- 
taking. 
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153.  Most  of  those  landed  proprietors  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  if  they      ^'^^^^"^ 
could  raise  the  money  on  their  estates,  you  think  '^  — .' 

Yes.  18th  March  1863. 

154.  In  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan's  estate,  upon  the  letting  of  fiinns  since  the  rail- 
way  came  into  the  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  rise  in  the  rent  has  been  obtained, 
you  say? 

Yes,  very  great. 

155.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  any  other  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  which  the  railway  does  not  go  have  been  re-let  of  late  years  ? 

No  ;  the  railway  was  only  opened  in  August  last. 

1 56.  But  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  are  other  farms  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  which  the  railway  does  not  go,  but  for  which  the  leases  are  expired, 
and  whether  for  such  farms  a  rise  in  rent  has  been  obtained  or  not  ? 

I  cannot  speak  as  to  that,  but  I  am  more  particularly  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan's  land. 

157.  But,  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  country  generally,  should 
you  say  that  where  leases  have  iallen  out  within  the  l?ist  two  or  three  years,  a  rise 
in  the  rent  of  the  farms  has  been  obtained  ? 

I  should  state  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  large  farms  neai'  to  the  railway  having 
fallen  out  of  lease  since  the. railway  was  opened. 

158.  I  am  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  you  think  we  may  attribute  the  whole 
of  the  rise  in  rent  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  has  gone  through  the  land,  or 
whether  the  farms  when  they  have  fallen  out  of  lease  generally,  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  have  been  let  at  a  considerable  rise  ? 

Those  farms  that  I  speak  of  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  rise  in  rent  to  the  rail- 
way accommodation  afforded. 

1 59.  But,  in  cases  u  here  there  is  no  railway,  do  you  know  whether  farms  have 
not  been  generally  let  at  increased  rents  ? 

Yes,  but  that  is  consequent  on  other  improvements ;  on  an  estate  near  Alnwick 
that  I  have  some  knowledge  of,  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  draining,  and 
there  the  farms  have  been  re-let  at  a  very  large  increase  of  rent }  but  that  is  a 
different  case  from  that  of  Sir  Walter  Trevel van's. 

160.  Chairman.']  The  clauses  which  are  before  this  Committee  are  put  in  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Company  rather  than  that  of  the  locality,  is  not  that  so  ? 

I  think  it  was  stated  at  the  outset  at  the  meeting,  that  the  individual  proprietors 
in  the  district  could  not  make  the  line. 

161.  But  I  mean  that  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  were  rather  pressed  by  Mr.  Napier's 
Company  than  by  you  ? 

Yes,  after  a  consultation  we  had  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

162.  Mr.  Lloyd  being  the  barrister  ? 
Yes. 

163.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  When  you  say  that  5,000  /.  a  mile  is  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  line,  do  you  put  down  anything  for  land,  or  is  that  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  land  will  be  given  by  the  landlords  ? 

The  engineer's  statement  is  5,000  /.  a  mile,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it 
may  be  done  for  that,  because  the  Wansbeck  Railway  has  now  been  constructed 
rather  under  that  sum,  including  land,  stations,  and  everything. 

164.  What  is  the  length  of  your  line  ? 
Forty-six  miles. 

165.  What  is  your  total  estimate  ? 
£.260,000. 

166.  Does  that  include  the  value  of  land,  or  is  it  exclusive  of  land  ? 
It  is  inclusive. 

167.  The  Wansbeck  line  has  been  constructed  to  cost  5,000/.  a  mile,  you 
«ay? 

Yes. 
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B.  Woodman,  \  68.  Earl  Grey.']  And  by  the  same  engineer,  I  believe  ? 

f^  Yes. 

i8tb  March  1863.        ^g^    ^^^j  through  very  much  the  same  sort  of  country? 

Yes;  that  line  follows  the  course  of  the  River  Wansbeck ;  this  line,  instead 
of  following  the  course  of  one  river,  follows  the  course  of  several,  and  I  believe 
tlie  gradients  will  be  much  the  same. 

1 70.  Chairman.']  Have  you  stated  upon  what  terms  it  is  proposed  by  the  Com- 
pany that  any  farmer  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  siding  r 

I  remember  instructions  being  given  to  the  engineer  to  consult  with  the  farmers 
and  landowners  along  the  route,  and  I  think  he  was  to  arrange  for  the  sidings 
if  he  could  obtain  a  certain  guarantee. 

171.  If  the  farmer  would  pay  the  interest  upon  the  money  expended  uporr  the 
sidings,  he  was  to  have  the  siding  ? 

Exactly. 

1 72.  Lord  Taunton.']  Can  you  state  what  is  the  usual  cost  of  a  siding  ? 
It  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  situation. 

1 73.  But  within  what  limits,  both  ways,  would  you  fix  the  cost  ? 

The  cost  of  a  siding  may  be,  I  should  say,  from  100/.  to  1,000/.;  I  should 
think  that  an  engineer  would  state  with  confidence,  that  a  siding  for  agricultural 
purposes  could  be  made  for  100/.  or  150/. 

1 74.  Earl  Minto,']  When  you  speak  of  farms  adjoining  or  near  to  a  railway,  do 
you  assign  any  limit  to  what  may  be  considered  as  near  r 

I  believe  the  promoters  had  some  idea  that  until  the  district  was  inspected, 
they  could  not  form  any  decided  opinion ;  in  one  place  you  have  a  wide  part,  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  map  {referring  to  the  map),  while  here  it  is  quite  close  again. 
The  thing  varies  very  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country. 

1 75.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  amount 
of  shares  will  be  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  landowners  in  the  district,  if  the 
powers  sought  by  this  Bill  are  granted  by  Parliament  ? 

I  have  formed  no  estimate;  but  I  know  that  several  landowners  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  powers  if  they  are  granted. 

1 76.  Earl  Grey.']  A  great  many  of  them  have  said,  have  they  not,  that  they 
will  give  no  answer  until  they  know  that  Parliament  will  grant  the  powers  sought 
to  be  obtained  ? 

Yes. 

177.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]   Does  the  line  chiefly  go  through  large  estates  ? 
Chiefly  large  estates,  though,  of  course,  in  a  line  of  that  length  there  are  both 

great  and  small. 

178.  Has  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  much  land  on  that  line? 
Yes,  at  the  southern  part. 

179.  Earl  Cathcart.]  Do  you  suppose  that  clergymen  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  powers  of  this  Bill,  if  they  are  granted,  to  burden  their  glebes  ? 

I  rather  think  they  will ;  upon  the  Wansbeck  Railway  clergymen  have  been 
inclined  to  take  both  shares,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  undertaking. 

180.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  I  think  you  stated  that  there  was  no 
definition  fixed  as  to  what  should  be  considered  near  to  the  railway  r 

No.  I  should  think  that  five  miles  on  each  side  would  be  a  sufficient 
limit. 

181.  That  should  be  reckoned  sufficiently  near,  you  think,  to  enable  a  land- 
owner to  borrow  money  for  the  improvement  of  his  property  ? 

Yes ;  of  course  a  range  of  hills  intervening  might  make  a  difference,  but  I 
should  think  five  or  six  miles  would  be  about  the  limit. 

1 82.  Earl  Hardwicke.]  Do  not  you  think  it  would  rather  open  a  new  question 
with  respect  to  railway  accommodation  if  such  an  Act  as  this  were  passed  ? 
Would  not  companies  be  then  bound  to  give  stations  and  sidings  for  every  land- 
owner that  required  them  ? 
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It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  give  as  many  sidings  as  possible,      B.  WoodmaA^ 
they  knowing  that  this  is  not  a  through  line.  ^^9* 

183.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  gentleman  who  has  been  engaged  in  considering    18U1  March  186J4 
this  subject  legally,  and  also  practically,  that  this  would  not  be  a  speculative  Act 

of  Parliament  ? 
I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1 84.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Is  there,  in  the  proposed  Bill,  any  limit  to 
the  amount  which  a  landowner  may  subscribe  ? 

No ;  there  is  no  limit  placed  upon  the  amount  that  a  landowner  may  borrow, 
except  that  he  is  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 

1 85.  And  there  is  no  limit  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be 
raised,  or  with  respect  to  the  precise  benefit  that  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
property  ? 

None. 

186.  Viscount  Eversley.']  But  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  will  not  be  able 
to  execute  an  absolute  order  until  the  railway  is  open  for  traflSc  ? 

Just  so. 

1 87.  So  that  no  part  of  the  money  raised  on  the  line  can  be  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  passing  the  Bill  through  Parliament  ? 

At  present  that  diflSculty  is  felt  with  respect  to  money  for  drainage  purposes. 
If  a  man  has  not  the  command  of  money,  he  goes  to  a  banker  with  a  certificate 
from  the  Commissioners,  and  obtains  an  advance. 

1 88.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Is  not  any  security  taken,  so  that  in  case  (for 
example)  5,000  /.  a  mile  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  line, 
and  (say)  10,000  /.  a  mile  were  required,  the  railway  should  not  remain  unfinished ; 
or  would  that  additional  amount  have  to  be  raised  for  the  construction  of 
the  line  ? 

No.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  security  is  ever  taken,  but  there  is  a  deposit 
made  in  this  case,  as  is  usual. 

1 89.  Viscount  Eversley.']  The  inheritance  could  not  be  charged  till  the  line 
was  completed,  could  it  ? 

No. 

190.  Earl  Cathcart.']  Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  first  Lands  Improvement 
Act,  Parliament  insisted  upon  this  guarantee  with  respect  to  the  formation  of 
common  roads,  namely,  that  the  landowner  should  pay  half  the  expense  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  that  one-half  should  come  from  the  inheritors  ? 

I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

{The  Witness  hands  in  four  books  of  written  and  printed  papers,  con^ 
taming  the  answers  of  farmers  and  others  to  whom  the  questions  referred  to 
in  his  evidence  had  been  addressed.) 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Honourable  WILLIAM  NAPIER  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows :      Hon.  W.  Napiett 

191.  Earl  Grey."]  YOU  are  the  managing  director  of  the  Lands  Improvement 
Company  ? 

I  am. 

192.  Have  you  been  so  since  the  formation  of  the  Company? 
Yes ;  since  1853. 

193.  And  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  proceedings  for  obtaining  from  Par- 
liament the  diflFerent  Acts  which  that  Company  have  had  ? 

I  have ;  we  obtained  our  Act  in  1853,  an  amended  Act  in  1855,  and  another  in 
1859,  and  we  are  at  present  before  Parliament  for  a  modification  of  the  previous 
Acts. 

194.  Under  those  different  Acts,  you  have  large  powers  of  advancing  money 

to  landowners  for  the  purposes  of  various  improvements  ?  ^^^  j 
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Bmu  fV.  Napier.       Yes ;  improvements  in  dndoage  and  fkrm  buildings,  including  also  embankments, 

^— —  roads,  and  agricultural  railways. 

i8th  March  1863.  »  ^  J 

^95-  Your  last  Act  gives  you  powers  of  advancing  money  for  railways  ? 

Yes. 

196.  But  only  for  local  railways  through  the  individual  property  of  the 
applicant  ? 

Yes. 

197.  You  cannot  advance  under  that  Act  any  money  for  the  construction  oi  a 
through  railway  ? 

No ;  because  that  being  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  there  is  no  power  to  take 
land  or  to  deal  with  public  interests. 

198.  I  believe  the  clauses  with  respect  to  the  advance  of  money  required  for 
the  purchase  of  railway  shares  in  the  Central  Northumberland  Railway  were 
prepared  under  your  directions  ? 

Yes. 

1 99.  By  the  counsel  to  your  company  ? 
They  were  so. 

200.  In  framing  those  clauf^es  have  you  endeavoured  strictly  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  clauses  in  the  Bills  already  passed  by  Parliament  ? 

Strictly,  because  I  believed  that  the  machinery  already  provided  by  Parliament 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  improvements,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  tenants 
for  life,  would  be  equally  safe  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  landowners 
who  desired  to  charge  their  estates  with  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  railway,  if 
proved  to  be  beneficial. 

201.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  securities  you  propose  to  give 
against  money  being  improperly  taken  by  landowners  for  that  purpose  ? 

I  propose  that  the  same  machinery  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  an  application  to 
charge  an  estate  with  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  railway,  as  if  that  landowner 
had  authority  for  the  outlay  of  money  for  drainage  or  farm  buildings,  or  any  other 
improvements.  The  course  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  is  this :  they  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  the  works  proposed 
are  proper  and  efficient,  and  that  the  yearly  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  improve- 
ment will  be  greater  than  the  annual  charge  to  be  imposed  in  respect  of  the 
outlay.  They  then  issue  a  provisional  order  authorising  the  landowner  to  raise  a 
isertain  simi,  and  when  the  work  shall  have  been  completed  to  charge  that  sum  on 
the  estate  improved.  When  the  work  is  completed  the  Inspector  to  the  Inclosuiie 
Commissioners  certifies  to  the  due  execution  and  to  the  payment  for  the  work 
done,  and  the  Commissioners  then  authorise  the  Lands  Improvement  Company  to 
repay  the  landowner  the  money  which  he  has  already  outlaid. 

202.  That  is  the  course  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  drainage  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  course  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  drainage  or  farm  build- 
ings, or  any  other  improvement ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  the  proposition  in  respect  of  railways, 
viz.,  that  there  should,  be  no  charge  made  upon  the  land  until  the  works  have 
been  reported  upon  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  to  be  completed. 

203.  Until  the  railway  is  actually  opened  for  use  ? 

Until  the  railway  is  actually  opened  for  use,  so  that  there  should  be  no  possi- 
bility of  an  estate  being  charged  without  a  benefit  having  been  actually  given. 

204.  Are  you  aware  of  Parliament  having  already  in  individual  cases  given 
a  power  of  charging  separate  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  shares  in  rail- 
ways for  the  benefit  of  those  estates  ? 

I  know  of  one  case  in  Wales  in  which  by  an  Estate  Bill  power  was  given  to 
charge  the  property,  with  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  Machynlleth 
Railway. 

205.  Have  you  got  that  Bill  with  you  ? 
Yes  (producing  the  same). 

206.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  this  Act  was  obtained  ? 

I  do  not;  it  was  only  upon  my  attention  being  called  to  this  proposed  investi* 
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gAtion  that  I  made  inquiries,  and  ascertained  that  Tirtually  the  same  powers  had  JBtn^  W^  Napie.\ 

been  granted  under  that  Act.  

'  i8th  March  1863. 

207.  This  is  '*  An  Act  for  authorising  the  Trustees  of  the  Settled  Estates  in  ' 
Wales  of  Earl  Vane  and  Countess  Vane  to  raise  5,000  /.  by  mortgage  of  the  same 
estates,  and  to  become  shareholders  to  the  extent  of  such  sum  in  the  Newtown 

and  Machynlleth  Railway  Company,  and  to  sell  to  the  company  part  of  the 
settled  estates,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  rentcharge ;  and  for  other  purposes." 
That  is  precisely  the  same  principle  as  you  propose  in  this  case,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is;  ft  states  in  the  Bill,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  money  of  the 
public  should  be  subscribed  for  this  purpose ;  but  as  the  railway  would  be  locally 
beneficial,  it  was  right  that  those  estates  sliould  be  charged  with  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  it.  I  have  here  three  other  Acts  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  by 
which  baronies  were  made  chargeable  with  a, portion  of  the  cost  of  certain 
railways. 

208.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  Parliament  were  to  assent  to  the  principle  of 
giving  powers  of  this  kind  to  landowners,  many  lines  of  railway  would  in 
consequence  be  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  districts  ? 

I  am  satisfied  that  would  be  so,  from  the  correspondence  I  have  had  for  many 
years  with  the  proprietors  and  agents  of  estates  situated  in  agricultural  and 
pastoral  districts,  which  are  at  a  long  distance  at  present  from  railway  com- 
munication. 

•209.  In  such  districts  where  there  is  no  new  railway  communication  between 
great  towns  to  be  established,  and  where  no  existing  company  will  take  up  a  line, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  public  to  take  shares,  is  it  not? 

That  has  been  proved  to  be  so.  The  great,  railway  companies  formerly  gave 
part  of  their  capital  to  assist  for  such  a  purpose,  but  that  has  been  found  to  create 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  among  the  shareholders,  and  railway  companies  no 
longer  consent  to  give  that  assistance ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  such 
railways  without  some  contribution  from  landlords  who  are  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  proposed  line. 

2 1  o.  The  shareholders  of  most  of  the  existing  railways  are  now  anxious  not  to 
increase  their  capital  account,  are  they  not  r 
Naturally  so. 

21 1.  With  that  feeling  on  their  part,  the  companies  will  not  give  that  assist- 
ance to  local  proprietors  without  which  local  proprietors  cannot,  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  raise  money  for  those  railways  ? 

Yes. 

212.  But  with  powers  analogous  to  those  which  you  now  enjoy  with  regard  to 
drainage,  the  advantage  of  railway  communication  might  be  largely  extended  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  ? 

I  think  that  wherever  an  efficient  agricultural  line  coidd  be  made  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  5,000/.  per  mile,  many  railways  will  spring  up  of  this  nature,  to  be 
paid  for  chiefly  by  contributions  from  estates  in  the  manner  proposed. 

213.  I  suppose  that  your  company  anticipate  a  considerable  advantage  from 
extending  their  business  in  that  way  ? 

Yea,  certainly  ;  because  we  have  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1859  by  which  we  are 
empowered  to  find  money  for  beneficial  works  and  improvements,  sanctioned  under 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  Royal  Cbarten 

214.  In  the  clauses  prepared  under  yonr  direction  for  the  Northnmberiand 
Central  Railway,  it  was  proposed  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  landowner 
might  be  added  to  the  sum  paid  for  his  shares  in  calculating  the  rentcharge  to  be 
imposodr 

Exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  case  of  drainage ;  all  the  expenses 
are  added  to  the  sum  outlaid,  and  charged  on  the  estate  for  25  years. 

215.  Ton  propose  to  adopt  the  same  practice  with  regard  to  taking  shares  in 
railways  ? 

Exactly. 

(48.1.)  c2  216.  Thos< 
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Hon.  W.  Napier.       21 6.  Those  expenses  do  not  usually  amount  to  a  large  per-centage  upon  the 

'  ^^  ^*  I  think  1  may  roughly  state  that,  on  an  average,  the  expenses  for  the  raising  of 
the  money,  the  outlay  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  the  stamps,  and  the  other 
small  charges  connected  with  the  transaction^  do  not  amount  altogether  to  more 
than  6 J  per  cent,  on  the  money  so  laid  out;  so  that  if  1,000/.  were  raised, 
1,065  /.  would  be  charged  on  the  land. 

2 1 7.  That  is  a  substitute  for  all  the  heavy  charges  that  would  be  incurred  in  the 
investigation  of  the  title,  if  the  money  were  raised  in  the  ordinary  M'ay  ? 

It  is  so. 

218.  CAatrwan.]  You  said  that  in  the  last  private  Act  of  your  Company  power 
was  obtained  to  advance  money  for  the  making  of  railroads  ? 

Yes. 

219.  Have  other  companies  of  a  similar  character  to  yours  had  such  powers  ? 
With  respect  to  the  companies  that  have  obtained  Acts  of  Parliament  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  this  Act  of  1859,  I  think  two  of  them  have. 

220.  Besides  that  power,  are  there  in  your  Company's  Acts,  and  similar  Com- 
panies' Acts,  money  powers  given  to  tenants  for  life  to  raise  money  on  their  estates, 
and  to  do  things  which  go  fer  beyond  the  general  law  ? 

Yes. 

221.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  race  between  the  Companies  coming  to  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  those  powers,  from  time  to  time  ? 

I  think  that  since  1859  there  have  only  been  two  such  Acts  of  Parliament — one 
for  a  Company  in  Scotland,  and  another  in  England.  1  do  not  think  there  have 
been  more. 

222.  But  take  the  General  Land  Drainage  Company,  and  the  West  of  England 
Company,  have  not  they  often  been  before  Parliament  since  1853,  seeking  to  extend 
their  powers  from  time  to  time  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

223.  Your  Company  did  so,  did  it  not  ? 

We  obtained  an  amended  Act  in  1855  and  in  1859,  but  I  do  not  think  the  General 
Land  Drainage  Company,  or  the  West  of  England  Company,  have  been  to  Parlia- 
ment since. 

224.  But  you  came  to  Parliament  in  1859,  and  sought  and  obtained  powers  to 
do  things  which  had  before  been  granted  ly  Parliament  to  other  Companies ;  did 
not  you  r 

Exactly. 

225.  And  the  great  ground  on  which  you  did  that  was,  that  those  powers  had 
been  so  granted  to  other  Companies,  and  therefore  it  was  fair  that  you  should 
have  the  same  ? 

Distinctly  ;  first  of  all,  that  the  power  we  asked  for  was  beneBcial,  and  that 
being  so,  and  it  having  been  granted  to  Companies  previously,  we  were  fairly 
entitled  to  the  same,  that  landowners  in  dealing  with  us  should  not  be  put 
under  any  disadvantage. 

226.  Earl  DevQn.]  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  Bill  there  are  two  specialities, 
one  being  a  power  in  the  original  settlement  to  raise  5,000  /.  on  mortgage  for 
the  further  improvement  of  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

I  did  not  read  that  Act  so  carefully  as  to  remember. 

227.  And  also  that  there  is  in  it  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
that  it  was  under  their  sanction  that  the  Bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  ? 

I  believe  so ;  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  substituted  for  the  authority  of  the 
luclosure  Commissioners.  Some  controlling  authority  being  necessary,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  selected. 

228.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  authority  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners is  an  equally,  if  not  a  more  satisfactory,  mode  of  providing  the  required 
security  ? 

I  think  so;  because  they  have  had  many  years  experience  in  the  carrying 
out  of  improvements,  and  are  provided  with  a  most  skilled  und  experienced 
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Staff  all  over  the  country.     They  are  so  accustomed  to  the  machinery  that  I  am  Hon.  W.  Napier. 

sure  they  would  deal  with  it  most  satisfactorily.  

n        .     „       ,  r.  ISA  March  1863. 

229.  Practically,  do  you  find  that  the  inquiries  made  by  the  local  inspectors  of        . ^ 

the  Inclosure  Commissioners  are  carefully  and  properly  made  and  followed  out  ? 

It  is  a  question  in  which  we  naturally  take  great  interest,  as  the  securities  are 
to  be  given  by  us  for  the  money  that  we  lend ;  therefore  I  have  watched 
those  proceedings  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  impossible 
to  devise  a  more  efficient  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the  person  lending  the 
money,  and  of  the  estate  charged. 

230.  Does  the  circumstances  of  the  power  in  the  settlement  to  raise  that 
5,000/.  on  mortgage,  constitute  in  your  mind  any  distinction  between  the  case  of 
that  Bill  and  the  class  of  cases  for  which  the  powers  you  now  seek  are  intended 
to  provide? 

I  think,  looking  at  the  words  of  the  clause,  that  the  principles  involved  in 
both  cases  are  the  same. 

231.  Earl  Cathcart.']  When  railway  works  are  commenced,  is  it  not  on  the 
faith  that  certain  landowners  will  obtain  money  on  the  inheritance  in  the  way 
suggested  ? 

'Iliat  they  will  obtain  it  when  the  work  is  completed. 

232.  Assuming  that  it  is  five  years  in  construction,  how  is  the  money  to  be 
obtained  during  those  five  years  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  ? 

Precisely  as  if  the  landowner  should  now  undertake  a  share  of  a  large  joint 
iBvork,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  out&ll  which  may  take  two  or  three  or  four  years 
to  complete;  having  obtained  the  provisional  order  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
idoners,  authorising  the  execution  of  the  work  and  his  contribution  to  it,  and 
having  obtained  a  contract  with  the  Lands  Improvement  Company,  that  when 
the  work  is  completed  they  will  repay  the  money,  it  is  a  very  constant  practice  to 
take  those  two  documents  to  any  country  banker  and  say,  **  Here  is  the  order  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  authorising  the  work,  and  here  is  the  contract  of  the 
Company  stating  that  when  the  work  is  completed  they  will  repay  the  money ; 
what  I  now  require  is,  a  temporary  advance  of  money  from  you." 

333.  But  suppose  the  particular  landlord  dies  in  the  meantime  ? 
lliat  is  provided  for  under  the  Act  of  Parliament* 

234.  It  is  still  binding? 
Yes,  it  is  binding. 

235.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  principle  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  this  particular  legislation,  has  not  this  principle  been  always  adopted, 
namely,  that  when  money  is  raised  upon  the  inheritance,  it  shall  be  spent  upon 
the  inheritance,  except  with  regard  to  outfalls,  which  are  necessary  for  certain 
ivorks  going  on  within  the  estates  ? 

In  the  case  of  those  interior  works,  it  is  always  the  case  that  the  lands  actually 
improved  should  be  charged  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  an  outfall,  the  whole  estate  is 
actually  benefited,  and  then  the  estate  has  been  charged,  although  the  work  in 
vespect  of  which  the  money  is  to  be  charged  is  at  a  long  distance — ^probably  many 
miles  away. 

236.  But  do  you  not  think  the  distinction  now  suggested  points  to  a  difference 
in  the  principles  adopted  r 

I  think  the  principle  now  proposed  is  identically  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
-charging  an  estate  for  outfedl  drains. 

237.  But  is  there  not  this  distinction,  that  the  money  which  has  been  raised 
upon  the  inheritance  has  hitherto  always  been  spent  upon  the  inheritance,  ezcept 
in  the  case  of  an  outfoll  which  is  necessary  for  work  which  goes  on  within  the 
inheritance  ? 

Of  course  if  you  lower  the  bed  of  a  river  20  miles  away,  you  naturally  give  an 
increased  fall  to  the  whole  water  shed  ;  therefore  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  analo- 
gous case  to  the  benefits  confenied  by  a  railway. 

238.  Then  with  regard  to  your  first  Act ;  when  you  obtained  that  first  Act  of 
the  Lands  improvement  Company,  was  there  not  a  stipulation  made  by  Parlia- 
ment that  when  common  roads  were  made  upon  estates,  the  landowner  shouldU,.  j 
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JBon  fV.  Napiir.  advance  one-half  of  the  money  out  of  liis  own  pocket,  while  the  other  half  was  to 

ccme  out  of  the  inheritance  r 

iSth  March  1863.  Ycs,  in  1853,  but  that  was  cancelled  in  the  Act  of  1855,  because  it  was  shown 
that  if  it  would  be  beneficial  to  make  the  road,  it  was  not  right  to  ask  the 
landowner  to  pay  one-half  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

239.  Then  you  recognise  the  distinction  between  the  proposed  legislation  and 
the  principle  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  namely,  that  when  money  is  raised 
upon  the  inheritance  it  is  spent  upon  the  estate,  except  in  the  case  of  outfalls 
which  are  necessary  for  works  going  on  within  the  estate  ? 

I  recognise  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  principle  involved  in  the  case  of  outfalls,  and  in  the  case  of  interior  improve- 
ments, and  in  the  proposed  case  of  railway  improvements,  is  identically  the  same, 
namely,  that  no  land  is  charged  unless  the  work  is  beneficial  and  is  completed. 

240.  Do  you  think  that  this  distinction  would  exist  between  outfalls  and  rail- 
ways, namely,  that  one  is  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  the  other  is  not  ? 

I  put  them  under  the  head  of  beneficial  agricultural  undertakings  in  both 
cases. 

241.  Earl  Devon.]  It  is  suggested,  is  it  not,  that  the  shares  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers, 
until  they  are  paid  off? 

Yes,  exactly  the  same  as,  if  instead  of  selling  the  rent-charges,  as  the  Lands 
Improvement  Company  do,  they  were  to  issue  debentures  under  their  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  that  case  the  rent-charges,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
debentures,  would  be  held  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  Precisely  in  th 
same  way  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  shares  shall  be  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners. 

242.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  You  believe  that  to  be  essential  ? 
Yes,  absolutely  essential. 

243.  If  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  your  Company  will  advance  the 
money,  but  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  will  not  be  under  the  direction 
of  your  Company,  what  security  have  you  that  the  railway  shall  be  completed, 
since  until  it  is  completed  you  caiinot  require  from  the  landowner  his  contribution 
for  the  money  advanced  ? 

We  shall  not  advance  a  shilling  of  money  until  we  have  obtained  a  certificate 
from  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  that  the  railway  has  been  completed,  and  that 
we  are  empowered  to  advance  the  respective  sums  originally  sanctioned  under 
the  application. 

244.  Then,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  railway  to  be  constructed  by  the  Railway 
Company  without  any  assistance  from  your  Company  ? 

Without  assistance  from  the  Company,  except  in  so  far  as  I  explained  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  the  contract  we  have  entered  into  will  enable  the  landowner 
to  raise  money  temporarily  from  local  sources. 

245.  What  would  happen  in  such  a  case  as  this,  that  the  Railway  Company 
imagined  they  might  complete  the  works  for  5,000  /.  a  mile,  and  they  afterwards 
found  they  must  spend  upwards  of  10,000  /.,  and  could  not  raise  the  necessary 
money,  so  that  the  railway  remained  inc(Hnplete  ? 

It  should  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  when  such  an 
application  was  made  by  the  landowners,  to  call  upon  the  Railway  Company,  and 
their  contractor,  to  show  that  they  had  given  adequate  security  for  completing; 
the  railway  for  the  sum  estimated. 

246.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  include  such  a  proviso  in  this  cott^ 
dition  for  ihe  advance  of  the  money? 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  clauses  I  have  considered  that  very  carefully, 
with  other  more  experienced  gentlemen  in  such  matters,  and  we  were  all  of 
opinion  that  such  powers  should  be  added. 

247.  It  is  your  opinion  that  there  should  be  powers  added,  requiring  that  the 
Company  should  give  sufficient  security  to  the  Inctosure  Commissioners  that 
the  railway  should  be  constructed  for  the  estimate  they  gave  in  ? 

1  think  so.  ^^^  _t 
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248.  Eari  Grey.']  As  I  understand  it,  is  it  immaterial  with  regard  to  the  object    Hon.  IT.  Ntgiier. 
of  this  Bill  wltether  the  railway  is  completed  according  to  the  estimate  or  not,     ^  ^    ' — '    ^ 
provided  that  it  is  completed  r  '  8tfa  March  1863. 

Distinctly  so,  so  &r  as  this,  that  the  estate  cannot  be  damaged  if  the 
railway  is  not  completed  ;  but  as  the  landowner  may  have  entered  into  a  private 
arrangement  to  enable  him  to  find  the  money  temporarily,  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  call  upon  a  railway  company  at  the  time  of  its  making  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Inciosure  Commissioners,  to  show  that  good  security  has  been 
provided  for  the  completion  of  the  works. 

249.  But  that  rent-charge,  which  is  to  be  fixed  upon  the  land,  is  to  be  cal- 
culated, not  with  any  reference  to  the  dividend  upon  the  shares,  but  simply 
with  reference  to  the  advantage  derived  by  the  land  from  the  opening  of  the 
railway  ? 

Distinctly. 

250.  Therefore,  if  the  railway  is  made,  but  at  a  heavier  cost  than  was  antici- 
pated, there  may  be  a  worse  dividend  on  the  shares,  but  the  position  of  the  land- 
owner, with  regard  to  the  rent-charge,  will  not  be  altered  ? 

Not  in  any  way. 

251.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  But  how  would  your  system  work  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  line  to  Newmarket,  which  is  not  now  worked.  The  money 
would  have  been  paid,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  railway  whatever  ? 

It  is  not  likely  that  if  a  certain  number  of  landowners  have  combined  to  charge 
their  estates,  that  they  will  abandon  their  enterprise  when  completed  ;  besides,  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  since  your  Lordship  asked  the  question,  that  there  is  in  the  Lands 
Improvement  Companies  Act  of  Parliament  a  clause  by  which  during  the  term  of 
the  rent-charge  the  landowners  are  bound  to  maintain  all  improvements.  Therefore, 
as  the  Central  Northumberland  Railway  Act  of  Parliament  refers  to  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Lands  Improvement  Companies  Act,  the  landowners  would 
be  compelled  to  maintain  this  railway  during  the  term  of  the  rent-charge,  and  they 
would  naturally  see  that  the  other  parties,  who  bad  entered  into  obligations,  should 
be  made  to  fulfil  their  share  of  them. 

252.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  receipts  of  the  railway  were  not  enough  to  pay 
the  working  expenses,  then  the  landowner  would  be  compelled,  in  addition  to 
the  terms  of  his  original  oUigation  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  to  contribute 
also  for  the  working  of  the  railway  ? 

I  am  of  this  opinion  that,  in  so  far  as  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  railway 
went,  the  landowners  would  be  compelled  to  see  that  the  railway  was  maintained 
because  their  estates  were  charged. 

253.  And  that  would  be  in  addition  to  the  contribution  originally  authorised 
by  the  Inciosure  Commissioners  ? 

If  the  contingency  arose  that  the  railway  was  abandoned,  which  I  think  under 
the  circumstances  an  impossible  one. 

254.  Viscount  Eversley.']  The  maintenance  of  a  railway  must  depend  on  the 
traffic  on  the  railway,  and  if  that  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  railway, 
do  you  still  think  that  the  landowner  should  be  obliged  to  keep  it  in  working 
order? 

In  all  Acts  of  Parliament  charging  landed  estates  there  is  that  clause  which 
compels  the  maintenance  of  the  improvements  during  the  rent-charge.  The 
drains  must  be  kept  open,  and  the  farm  buildings  must  be  insured  and  kept  in 
repair,  and  so  on.  Therefore  I  think  that  in  the  analogous  case  the  railway 
should  be  maintained ;  but  as  the  Inciosure  Commissioners  will  not  allow  the 
creation  of  the  charge  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  traffic  in  connexion  with  the 
estate  would  be  so  large  as  to  be  beneficial,  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  enter 
into  the  same  category  as  a  railway,  which,  after  being  got  up  as  a  speculation, 
might  not  turn  out  so  beneficial  as  was  expected. 

255.  Lord  Taunton.]  You  think  that  the  staff  and  machinery  of  the  Inciosure 
Commissioners,  as  now  constituted,  would  be  able,  without  any  addition,  to  deal 
.as  satisfactorily  with  those  cases  connected  with  railways  as  they  do  with  tlie 
business  already  under  their  control  ? 
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Son.  W.  Napier.        I  think  SO,  because  the  experienced  and  intelligent   gentlemen  whom  they 
i8th  March  1863.  ^"^P'^J  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  their 

;_      '  operations  are  the  very  gentlemen  who  are  called  upon  to  give  evidence  daily 

with  regard  to  the  value  of  land  of  all  kinds  with  respect  to  railways,  compensa- 
tions, and  so  on. 

256.  Tliey  would  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  cases^  you 
think  r 

I  think  no  better  men  could  be  employed. 

257.  Lord  /S/aw/^y  of  Alderley.]  With  regard  to  expenditure  for  internal  im- 
provements and  railways,  is  there  not  this  distinction,  that  there  is  in  one  case  a 

.    positive  measurable  advantage  to  the  property,  whereas  the  advantage  from  a  rail- 
way would  be  conjectural  and  probable  only  ? 

I  think  there  is  nothing  conjectural  about  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  whole  benefit  of  drainage,  of  farm  buildings  and  other  interior  improvements, 
is  not  obtained  unless  communication  is  equally  given  with  the  markets  by  meana 
of  railways. 

258.  Earl  Hardwicke.']  Suppose  the  railway  was  brought  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  landowner  was  to  support  it,  would  the  landowner  have  to  support  the  rolling 
stock  or  merely  the  permanent  way  ? 

I  believe  that  if  those  railways  were  made  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  creato 
any  rolling  stock  for  that  pur[)Ose,  the  lines  would  be  mostly  leased  immediately, 
leased  gladly  and  willingly  by  the  parent  companies,  and  they  would  provide  the 
whole  of  the  stock  ;  I  believe  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  would  lease  the  lines  ; 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  advantage  to  the  parent  lines  would  be  so  great  that,  seeing 
the  landowners  had  supplied  the  place  of  the  shareholders,  the  parent  lines  would 
at  once  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  stock  and  lease  the  line  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  even  for  such  a  term  as  would  cover  the  duration  of  the  rent-charge. 

259.  Earl  GreyJ]  You  think  that  the  sort  of  lines  contemplated  by  this  inquiry 
would  be  leased  to  the  existing  lines  as  soon  as  they  were  made  ? 

That  is  the  plan  which  has  always  been  in  contemplation  in  regard  to  these- 
proposed  railroads. 

260.  Lord  WodehomeJ]  You  say  you  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  less  danger 
of  these  lines  being  abandoned  than  speculative  lines,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
whole  of  this  proposed  measure  assumes  that  these  are  lines  which  are  not  so 
likely  as  other  lines  to  be  beneficial  to  the  shareholders,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  made  without  the  assistance  of  the  landowners  under  special  powers ;  so  &r, 
therefore,  is  not  it  the  ciase  that  such  lines  would  be  more  likely  to  be  closed  than 
what  you  termed  specqlative  lines? 

r  think,  seeing  they  would  be  constructed  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000  /.  per 
mile,  that  there  would  be  few  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  in  which  the 
trafiic  will  not  support  the  cost  of  making  them.  I  think  that  at  a  cost  of  5,000  /. 
a  mile  these  railways  will  pay  admirably,  whereas  if  they  were  to  cost  10,000  /.  or 
15,000  /.  a  mile  they  would  not  pay,  and  the  means  could  not  be  obtained  to  com- 
plete  them. 

261.  Still,  whatever  risk  there  may  be  of  such  lines  being  abandoned,  is  it  not 
obvious,  because  the  money  has  not  been  subscribed  in  the  ordinary  way,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  these  lines  would  be  less  profitable  than  speculative 
lines  ? 

I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  because  the  attention  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  not  drawn  to  the  cost  of  small  agricultural  lines  that  necessarily  those 
lines  would  not  be  profitable  to  the  extent  of  their  outlay ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  such  agricultural  railways  were  made,  and  the  practicability  and  sal'ety  of 
them  were  established,  then  there  would  be  more  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  join  in  such  enterprises. 

262.  Lord  Taunton.']  But  might  it  not  be  possible  that,  subsequently  to  the 
construction  of  such  a  line,  some  other  line  in  its  vicinity  might  be  made  for  the 
agricultural  purposes  of  the  district,  which  might  materially  interfere  with  the 
paying  value  of  the  railway,  taken  simply  as  a  railway  ? 

I  think,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  so  ;  it  is  proposed 
rather  that  these  should  be  tramways  and  railways  proceeding   along  valleys. 
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into  the  higher  lands,  thus  feeding  railways  in  the  lower  country.     I  do  not  think    Han*  W.  l^apkr. 
it  is  likely  that  competing  lines  of  that  kind  would  ever  be  made.  ■ — • 

263.  You  have  stated  very  forcibly  the  great  advantage  it  is  to  agricultural       

property  to  have  a  railway  going  through  it,  or  near  to  it ;  but  take  the  instance 

of  a  flat  country,  might  it  not  be  thought  desirable  to  have  that  country  so  much 
intersected  by  railways,  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  of  the  landowners  and 
occupiers  of  land^  that  there  should  be  a  network  of  lines  all  over  it,  which  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  money  value  of  each  railway,  though  it  might  be 
very  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  .agriculture  ? 

I  scarcely  think  that  would  come  under  the  machinery  proposed ;  the  cases  I 
have  always  contemplated  have  been  those  of  branch  valleys  of  10, 20,  or  30  miles, 
or  40  or  50  miles  in  length,  in  which  the  construction  of  cheap  railways  would 
be  beneficial,  and  where  it  was  not  probable  the  public  would  come  forward  to 
make  them  now  that  shareholders  have  grown  more  careful. 

264.  You  think  that  the  check  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would  be  very 
eflBcient  in  every  case,  so  as  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  that  kind  ? 

Perfectly  so. 

265.  Earl  Grey."]  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  these  powers 
should  be  granted  generally,  or  do  you  contemplate  that  each  railway  should 
come  to  Parliament  for  its  Bill,  and  each  case  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  ? 

My  experience  of  public  Acts  for  improvements  is  this,  that  unless  the  public 
Act  provides  special  means  for  carrying  out  its  purposes,  very  little  work  is  done 
under  such  an  Act ;  but  if  a  special  Act  is  obtained,  and  special  means  are  given 
for  raising  money,  the  works  are  carried  out ;  I  may  refer  to  the  Private  Money 
Drainage  Act,  by  which  any  landowner  may,  with  the  authority  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners,  charge  his  estate  with  the  execution  of  improvement  works  ;  I 
imagine  that  very  little  work  is  done  under  that  Bill,  because  although  the  land- 
owner has  got  the  power,  there  are  no  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  for  carrying 
them  out. 

266.  But  do  you  not  think  with  regard  to  railways,  where  the  advantage  anti- 
cipated by  the  landowner  is  communication  with  distant  markets,  that  all  those 
railways  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  order  that 
Parliament  may  see  that  each  scheme  ought  to  be  authorised  ;  for  instance,  taking 
this  Northumberland  Central  Railway  Bill  (even  if  those  clauses  are  put  in),  that 
it  should  go  under  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  investigation  r 

I  certainly  think  it  should  be  so,  because,  first,  the  passing  of  a  general  Bill 
would  not  practically  give  the  means  reqnired ;  and,  secondly,  I  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  each  particular  case  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

267.  On  its  own  merits? 
On  its  own  merits. 

268.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  abandoning  railways  after  their  being  par- 
tially executed  or  entirely  executed,  have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  that  kind  to 
arise? 

I  have  not. 

269.  If  that  arose,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  in  cases  of  lines  which  had 
been  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  speculation  in  shares,  during  the  period  of  a 
mania,  than  in  the  cases  of  lines  which  were  bond  Jide  for  the  improvement  of  a 
country? 

Yes,  that  is  my  opinion,  unless  in  some  speculative  cases,  which  I  think  could 
hardly  by  possibility  occur. 

270.  Earl  Hardmcke.]  Supposing  a  general  Act  like  this  were  passed,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  it  on  the  speculative  railway  world ;  would 
it  not  be  immediately  to  turn  loose  an  immense  number  of  speculative  solicitors 
over  the  whole  country  talking  to  the  fumer,  and  immediately  suggesting  that 
every  atom  of  land  must  be  raU-roaded  ? 

I  really  do  not  think  so.  I  think  no  landowner  is  likely  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  such  proceedings  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  his  tenants  are  actually 
to  pay  the  rent-charge  to  be  imposed  upon  his  estate.  For  the  last  10  years 
I  have  seen  the  exceeding  care  and  slowness  with  which  all  those  agricultura 
operations  are  originated  and  carried  out,  so  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  that^  ^ 
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Han.  W.Nmfkr.  danger.     I  believe  that  the  machinery  of  each  application  to  Parliamoit  would 
iStb  March  ttfo.  ^^^Q^^'^^J  protect  us  from  designing  persons,  if  such  there  were. 

27 1 .  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Do  not  you  think  it  is  not  desirable  that  there 

should  be  any  general  conditions  with  which  all  parties  applying  to  construct  rail- 
ways under  this  Act  should  comply  before  money  could  be  advanced  ;  I  mean  that 
in  the  case  of  each  company,  or  each  party  applying  for  a  private  Bill,  the  promoter 
should  be  required  to  adopt  certain  conditions,  which  should  be  operative  in  all 


I  think  that  would  be  almost  necessary. 

272.  In  order  that  there  should  not  be  a  variety  of  conditions  under  which  com- 
panies should  be  bound  to  advance  money  for  improvements  of  one  description  or 
another  ? 

Precisely. 

273.  Lord  Llanover.']  You  have  been  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  parties  to  maintain  a  railway,  after  it  had  been  made—  let  me  put  to  you 
this  case : — Supposing  a  line  of  railway  is  made  of,  we  will  assume,  20  miles  long; 
nine-tenths  of  the  proprietors  of  the  line  agree  to  subscribe  under  tlie  powers  of 
the  Act,  the  other  tenth  party  will  not  subscribe,  and  the  line  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence, a  non- paying  line  ;  will  not  the  tenth  person,  not  subscribing,  be  able  to 
compel  the  other  nine-tenths  to  maintain  the  railway  for  the  genersd  use  of  the 
district,  whatever  its  cost  may  be  ? 

I  feel  certain  that  in  scarcely  any  case  could  a  railway  be  abandoned — ^becaose 
the  interests  of  all  the  parties  are  so  bound  up  together,  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  compelling  the  maintenance  of  the  railway. 

274.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  case, 
namely,  that  of  Newmarket  Railway,  where  the  condition  of  things  is  this— that 
not  only  could  no  dividend  be  obtained,  but  that  there  was  not  sufficient  traffic  to 
pay  the  working  expenses,  and  to  maintain  the  line  ? 

But  that  never  could  arise  in  this  c&se,  because  the  very  fact  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  agreeing  that  the  estate  should  be  charged,  would  be  founded 
upon  evidence  showing  that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  through  the 
esvate. 

275.  There  might  be  an  amount  of  traffic  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
estates,  and  yet  not  necessarily  sufficient  to  enable  the  railway  to  be  kept  in  work- 
ing condition  ? 

I  think  that  by  the  plan  of  bringing  each  special  case  before  Parliament  such  a 
contingency  would  be  completely  avoided. 

276.  You  think  that  there  is  sufficient  security  against  that  in  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  declining  to  permit  the  money  to  be  advanced  except  a  reasonable 
ground  for  making  the  line  be  made  out  ? 

I  am  satisfied  of  it. 

277.  Earl  Cathcart.]  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  some  guarantee 
was  given  to  the  landowner  in  a  case  where,  during  the  construction  of  a  line,  he 
borrows  money  on  his  own  security  from  a  banker.  But  supposing  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  reftise  to  sanction  the  line  after  the  landowner  has  advanced  the 
money,  what  guarantee  do  you  give  the  landowner  that  he  will  get  his  money 
back  again  ? 

Before  the  landowner  has  borrowed  a  shilling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arrange*^ 
ments  will  be  matured  and  completed,  and  the  respective  parties  will  have  asked 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  sanction  the  charge  upon  their  estates  when  the 
works  shall  have  been  completed.  In  the  meantime  the  contracts  would  have 
been  made,  and,  upon  the  faith  of  those  contracts,  the  landowner  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  borrowing  the  money  temporarily. 

278.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  landowner  was  to  anticipate 
events  by  raising  money  on  his  own  security  ? 

No,  not  upon  his  own  security,  but  upon  the  contract  to  advance  the  money, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 

279.  Did  you  not  say  the  landowner  would  have  some  security  under  those 

dreumstances  ?  

^  The    T 
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The  goaraiitee  I  intended  was,  that  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  should  be   Mm^W^No^. 

satisfied  that  the  railway  could  really  be  made  for  the  sum  mentioned ;  the  

goaraiilee  being  given  by  the  contractor  or  the  company.  **^  March  1S63. 

280.  But  is  not  the  whole  of  the  line  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  on  the  completion  of  the  work  ? 

Yes,  but  they  have  seen  the  plans  and  the  estimates  previously,  and  have  satis- 
fied themselves  that  the  work  vvlll  be  completed. 

281.  But  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  have  the  power  at  the  last  to  object  to 
the  line,  if  they  do  not  consider  the  work  properly  done,  have  they  not  ? 

K  the  work  had  not  been  done  strictly  according  to  the  arrangements  previously 
agreed  upon,  they  might  refuse  to  sanction  the  line,  but  not  upon  tlieir  own 
plans  and  specifications,  if  they  were  duly  attended  to. 

282.  Chairman.']  Did  you  not  speak  of  a  Private  Money  Drainage  Act  under 
which  nothing  had  been  done  ? 

It  is  a  public  Act  passed,  I  think,  15  years  ago,  by  which  the  landowner  is 
entitled  to  charge  his  estate  for  the  execution  of  drainage  and  other  improvements 
vnth  a  rent-charge  for  a  term  of  years. 

283.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  called  Lord  Carlisle's  Act  ? 
I  will  furnish  your  Lordships  with  a  note  of  it. 

284.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Has  that  been  acted  upon  at  all,  do  you 
know?  ^ 

It  has  been  acted  upon  only  to  a  certain  extent^  because  it  did  not  provide 
the  money. 

285.  Chairman.']  But,  under  an  Act  passed  two  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of 
work  has  been  done,  has  it  not  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  Private  Money  Drainage  Act  passed  after  the 
last  Private  Improvement  Act ;  under  the  Lands  Improvement  Act  we  find  the 
money.    I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  Act  of  the  kind  passed  for  some  years. 

286.  I  am  referring  to  the  Outfall  Bill,  passed  two  years  ago,  a  general 
Dndnage  Act  ? 

That  is  a  new  Act,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  very  beneficial,  and  proceedings 
are  now,  I  believe,  only  commencing  under  it. 

287.  You  were  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  powers  that  are  used  where 
parties  come  from  private  companies  to  borrow  money,  and  general  powers  con* 
ferred  by  public  Acts ;  and  I  thought  you  said  that  the  powers  conferred  by  public 
A<^  were  of  no  use,  because  the  parties  did  not  avail  themselves  of  them  ? 

Yes- 

288.  But  under  this  Act  of  two  years  ago  which  is  now  in  operation,  the 
{farties  are  mctoally  borrowing  money  and  doing  works ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? 

They  are  now  beginning  to  do  so,  because  they  have  a  special  machinery  pro* 
Tided  in  that  Act  by  which  they  can  go  into  the  money  market  and  negotiate; 
but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Lands  Improvement  Company  will 
advance  more  money  than  vdll  be  negotiated  under  that  Act,  because  it  is 
known  that  private  companies  have  the  means.  We  are  a  sort  of  centre  for 
application,  and  the  landowner  has  not  to  ask  his  agent  to  run  all  over  London  to 
negotiate  the  securities.     He  knows  he  can  get  the  securities  negotiated  with  us. 

289.  Earl  Grey.]  These  Land  Improvement  Companies  are,  I  think,  sub- 
stantially a  sort  of  brokers  between  the  capitalists  and  the  land  improvers  ? 

Yes ;  they  are  agents  between  the  money  market  and  the  landed  interest. 

290.  You  take  upon  yourselves  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  rent-eharges,  and 
that  gives  a  value  to  the  debentures  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  ? 

Yes ;  we  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  paying  the  interest  half-yearly  of 
the  rent-charges. 

291.  The  Land  Improvement  Company  is  reeponsible  for  .the  payment  of  tilie 
interest  half-yearly  ? 

Yes. 

(48. 1.)  D  2  292.  Lord 
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Hon.  W.Napier.       392.   Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Did  I  understaud  you  to  say,  that  the  whole 
18th  March  1863.  ^^P^^se  of  this  operation,  including  the  expense  of  your  company  under  the 
.     *  Inclosure  Commissioners  Act^  amounts  only  to  six  per  cent,  on  the  money  ad- 
vanced ? 

I  think  6^  per  cent,  is  a  fair,  accurate  average. 

293.  What  is  the  period  within  which  the  principal  is  to  be  paid  in  this  case  ? 
Twenty-five  years,  and  a  rent-charge  of  6i  to  6  /.  15^.  per  annum  is  charged. 

The  6f  per  cent,  to  which  I  alluded  just  now  was  difiFerent. 

294.  Viscount  Eversley.']  I  spoke  of  the  per-centage  to  be  paid  after  the  work 
is  completed  ? 

Yes ;  6  /.  lOs.yQL  12  s.  4  6?.,  or  6 1.  15  s.  for  25  years  are  the  average. 

295.  Earl  Grey.l  It  depends  on  the  value  of  money  at  the  time,  does  it  not  ? 
It  does. 

296.  Lord  Wodehouse.']  I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought  people  were  begin- 
ning under  the  General  Drainage  Act  to  execute  works ;  are  you  aware  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  the  provisions  of  that  Act  are  beginning  to  be  taken  advantage  of; 
I  mean  those  provisions  of  the  Act  which  enable  the  landowners  of  a  district  to 
borrow  money,  and  execute  certain  works  ? 

I  believe  there  are  impediments  in  the  working  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
feet,  I  am  aware  that  representations  have  lately  been  made  to  the  Home  Office, 
who  originated  the  Act,  for*  an  amendment  of  it.  But  I  have  had  numerous 
parties  from  the  country  writing  to  say  that  proceedings  were  about  to  be  com- 
menced, and  asking  us  to  find  the  money  if  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  sanc- 
tioned the  undertaking. 

297.  You  said  you  thought  there  would  be  some  objection  to  a  genera 
Act,  because  there  would  not  be  facilities  under  it  for  borrowing  money ;  but 
would  not  the  general  Act  rather  be  an  Act  laying  down  certain  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  advanced,  and  the  term  of  years, 
and  other  such  matters,  while  the  special  Act  would  merely  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  the  general  Act,  and  embody  them.  Do  you  think  such  a  general  Act  would 
in  any  way  impede  the  operation  of  the  facilities  to  be  obtained  under  a  private 
Act? 

I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  public  Act  would  be  inoperative.  I 
merely  meant  that  it  did  not  furnish  the  money,  and  that  therefore  it  did 
not  give  all  that  was  requisite.  I  think  that,  as  was  stated  by  Lord  Stanley 
just  now,  some  general  requirements  or  provisions  might  very  well  be  adopted  to 
regulate  all  proceedings,  leaving  the  special  merits  of  each  case  to  be  dedt  with 
by  a  special  Bill. 

298.  Would  not  the  two  measures  work  together  ?  The  general  Act  would 
lay  down  certain  provisions,  and  persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
powers  would  come  to  Parliament  for  special  Acts,  so  that  the  general  Act 
would  be  a  convenient  preliminary  to  the  obtaining  of  special  Acts  in  each 
case? 

I  think  such  a  proceeding  might  possibly  be  beneficial  in  certain  cases ;  but 
that  all  that  is  necessary  could  be  obtained  by  an  investigation  of  each  particular 
case. 

299.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable,  by  passing  a  general  Act,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  special  Acts  giving  different  powers  ? 

I  thmk  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  avoid  that  contingency. 

300.  Chairman.']  You  think  that  would  be  avoided  by  a  general  Act  giving 
powers  so  for  as  the  raising  of  money  and  charging  the  estate  was  concerned,  so 
that  that  being  settled  by  the  general  Act,  the  money  shall  afterwards  be  raised, 
and  application  made  for  special  powers  under  a  private  Act  ? 

Beyond  believing  that  the  combination  of  those  principles  would  be  desirable, 
I  have  hardly  gone  sufficiently  into  that  part  of  the  subject  to  be  able  to  give 
your  Lordships  any  very  matured  opinion  about  it. 

301.  Earl  Grey.]  What  I  understand  you  to  convey  is,  that  there  should  be  a 
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general  Act,  like,   for  instance,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  which    Hon.  W.  Napiet. 

general  Act  any  particular  railroad  might  adopt  and  embody  in  its  special  Act?  -— 

Exactly.  ^  f  j  r  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^gg^^ 

302.  Chairman^  Is  there  any  other  observation  which  you  wish  to  address  to 
the  Committee  ? 
None. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

Three  o'clock. 
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Die  LmcB,  ^3^  Martii  1863- 


LORDS    PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Devon. 
Earl  ofRoMNBY. 
Enrl  Grey. 
Earl  Cathcart. 


Viscount  EVERSLET. 
Lord  WODEHOUSE. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 


The  earl  OF  ROMNEY,  in  the  Chair.  Evidence  on 

Charging  of 

.  Entailed  Estates 

for  Railways. 

GEORGE  DARBY,  Esquire,  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows :  g.  Darby,  Esq. 

303.  Qiairman.^  YOU  have  been  an  Indosure  Commisfiioner,  for  how  many    asd  March  1863. 
years? 

Since  1845« 

304.  Have  you  looked  at  the  Bill  which  is  the  subject  of  the  inquirjf  ef  this 
Committee? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  looked  at  the  Bill ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it ;  but 
I  have  heard  its  object.  1  think  I  understand  what  the  object  of  it  is,  namely,  to 
diai^e  settled  estates  vrith  the  charges  for  the  improvement  of  those  estates,  by 
OBfrying  a  railroad  .through  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  facilities  of 
eommunication  which  they  had  not  before. 

305.  In  the  Bill  it  is  provided  that  the  operation  is  to  be  done  through  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  the  same  as  exists  with  regard  to  drainage  r 

So  I  have  understood. 

306.  Do  you  think  that  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  that  matter  ? 

The  difficulty  which  they  would  have  in  dealing  with  it  is  this :  vrith  respect  to 
drainage  I  do  not  think  that  on  the  whole  it  is  any  matter  of  speculation.  There 
may  be  lands  whidi  on  trial  you  may  find  vrill  not  drain ;  but  taking  it  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  I  do  not  consider  drainage  a  speculation,  because  you  first 
ascertain  the  quality  of  soil  that  you  have ;  you  find  out  what  sort  of  drainage  will 
nooeed,  and  then  you  find  the  increased  produce  in  consequence  of  that  drainage ; 
ttnis  drainage  is  no  speculation.  The  same  sort  of  drainage  is  carried  out  on  the 
same  nature  of  soil,  and  becomes  nearly  a  matter  of  certainty ;  and  the  best 
poof  of  that  is,  that  all  through  our  drainage  works,  the  tenants  have  generally 
agreed  to  pay  the  rent-charges ;  and  wherever  there  has  been  an  objection  to 
the  drainage,  and  some  has  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  adjoining  tenantry, 
who  in  the  first  instance  objected,  have  induced  their  landlords  in  many  instances 
to  apply  for  money  to  carry  out  the  same  kind  of  drainage.  With  regard  to 
buildings,  I  confess  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  There  are  a  great  many  fancies  as  to  the 
erection  of  buildings.  Some  people  want  much  better  farm-houses,  and  what 
they  call  an  improved  class  of  tenantry.  It  requires  very  great  care  on  the  part 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  how  they  chaiqge  land  in  respect  to  buildings, 
to  prevent  it  hereafter  being  a  very  serious  matter  to  remainder-men. 

.  307.  Lord  Wodehouse.']  You  mean  vrith  respect  to  building? 
Yes. 


(48.3.)  d4  308.  Chairman. 
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G.  Darhyy  Big.        3o8.  Chairman.']  And  with  regard  to  railways  ? 

I  was  asked  whether  I  thought  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  could  carry  this 

a3d  March  1863.  proposition  out.  I  thought  the  best  way  to  answer  that  question  was  to  show  the 
'  Committee  in  what  particulars  I  thought  there  was  no  speculation,  and  in  what 
particulars  there  was  a  very  onerous  duty  imposed  upon  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. With  respect  to  the  drainage,  I  think  that  their  way  is  clear  up  to  this 
moment ;  I  confess  that  with  respect  to  buildings  it  is  a  matter  which,  as  an  Inclosure 
Commissioner,  having  individually  seen  till  within  these  last  two  years  every  single 
plan  and  every  valuation,  and  having  tested  those  valuations,  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  onerous  and  responsible  duty  for  any  body  of  men  to  perform.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  return  which  will  be  made  in  respect  to  the  improvement 
of  an  estate  by  a  railroad  passing  through  it  is  a  still  greater  speculation.  I  can 
exemplify  this :  the  other  day  some  parties  proposed  to  bring  a  railroad  through 
my  own  parish  and  close  to  my  property,  and  they  asked  me  to  support  the 
railroad  and  to  get  the  South  Eastern  Company  to  take  it  up.  My  first  question 
vras,  "  Where  are  you  going  to  have  your  stations,  and  what  guarantee  have  you 
that  the  trains  will  stop  at  those  stations  ?"  they  told  me  where  they  proposed  to 
place  the  station,  and  my  answer  was,  ^^  That  is  very  true,  that  station  is  nearer 
to  me,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  I  can  never  get  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  if 
you  give  me  such  a  station,  although  the  railroad  is  nearer,  it  is  much  worse  than 
the  one  which  I  have  got  already."  Therefore  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
could  valife  the  improvement  of  an  estate  without  his  having  full  information  as 
to  the  stations,  the  nature  of  the  access  to  them,  and  the  amount  of  the  produce 
from  the  particular  farms  the  railroad  is  supposed  to  effect,  as  well  as  the  power 
to  force  the  Company  to  perform  their  engagements. 

309.  By  this  Bill  it  is  proposed  that  no  money  shall'  be  raised  upon  the  estate, 
or  at  all  events  paid,  until  the  railway  is  completed  ? 

I  presimie  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  a  branch  which  is  to  be  made  by  another 
railway  |i  and  I  mention  that,  because  I  had  some  conversation  with  one  who  is 
perfectly  conversant  with  all  railroad  matters,  and  who  is  a  railroad  director ; 
I  asked  him  how  this  could  be  managed,  and  he  said  that  if  a  branch  were 
made  where  there  was  an  old  railroad,  you  could  have  shares  which  would  only 
be  shares  from  the  time  of  the  railway  being  completed ;  but  that  he  knew  of  no 
way  by  which,  in  an  entirely  new  railway,  you  could  have  one  set  of  shares  upon 
which  you  could  raise  money  and  make  calls,  and  a  different  set  of  shares  only  to 
come  into  operation  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 

310.  That  is  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Bill  ? 

Yes. 

311.  Supposing  that  Parliament  carefully  guarded  all  those  things,  do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  power  in  the  staff  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to 
carry  on  the  duties  of  inspectors  r 

Yes,  as  to  the  mere  question  of  staff,  that  is  the  manual  operation ;  but  it  is 
admitted  that  you  want  responsibility.     I  frankly  tell  the  Committee  that  with  the 
experience  I  have  already  had,  as  regards  buildings,  and  the  number  of  explana- 
•    .  tions  necessary  as  to  the  valuations,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  as 

regards  buildings,  that  if  we  had  depended  upon  the  valuations  returned  to  us  in 
the  first  instance,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would  have  done  just  as  much 
harm  as  good,  or  rather  more.  We  had  an  application  under  the  West  of 
England  Drainage  Company  to  charge  an  estate  in  fee  of  2,000  /.  a  year  rental 
with  40,000/. 

312.  Lord  Wodehonse.]  For  what  ? 

For  buildings  and  drainage.  All  those  things  require  most  careful  testing  before 
you  decide  upon  them. 

313.  Chairman.]  Had  that  case  been  reported  to  you  favourably  by  your 
valuer  ? 

•  I  think  so,  and  it  was  refused  on  the  part  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 

314.  Then  you  put  that  forward  as  an  instance  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would  probably  have  in  getting  good  advice  upon 
these  subjects  ? 

You  must  forgive  me,  but  I  had  to  do  with  valuers  for  a  great  many  years  before 
I  was  an  Inclosure  Commissioner.     Get  a  valuer  for  a  tenant,  and  a  landlord's 
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Taluer>  for  instaace  in  Sussex,  where  we  have  those  abominable  things,  tenants*     O*  Darb^,  £«f« 
valuations,  and  compare  the  valuations.     I  have  known  them  differ  a  quarter  of         yTZZ  861 
the  whole  amount  of  the  inventory.     I  do  not  say  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in    *3^^^*2 
it,  but  a  valuer  8  bias  will  naturally  be  in  favour  of  his  client.     You  may  get  a 
valuer  to  make,  a  valuation,  and  easily  find  three  others  to  contradict  him.    There- 
fore, I  say,  that  although  a  valuer  is  sent  to  make  a  valuation,  you  will  still  want 
a  very  close  supervision  in  order  to  prevent  the  estate  from  being  charged  with 
what  hereafter  may  prove  to  be  a  loss. 

315.  That  is  such  care  as  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would  take,  is  it  pot  ? 

I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  different  classes  of  charges. 
As  to  drainage  I  can  see  my  way ;  as  to  buildings  I  get  into  considerable  difficulty ; 
but  when  I  come  to  what  I  consider  still  more  speculative  as  to  value,  namely, 
railways,  of  course  my  difficulty  is  infinitely  increased.  I  am  not  down  on  the  spot; 
I  can  only  get  an  opinion,  and  if  I  am  dissatisfied  I  can  only  ask  for  another. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  railroads  will  be  much  more  speculative  than  buildings. 
With  buildings  it  is  all  veiy  well  to  say,  the  tenants  require  this,  that,  and  the 
other ;  but  the  question  is,  how  much  increased  rent  do  you  get  from  them  when 
the  works  are  done  ?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  get  very  little.  I  do  not  deny 
at  all  that  a  railroad  improves  an  estate ;  I  am  not  for  It  njoment  disputing  that ; 
it  is  easy,  however,  to  say,  such  and  such  an  improvement  will  pay  eight  or  nine 
per  cent. ;  but  my  question  is  this  :  when  you  come  to  charge  the  estate,  have  you 
got  responsible  tenants  who  will  take  leases  at  the  increased  rents ;  that  is  what  we 
always  ask.  If  you  have  got  responsible  tenants  who  will  undertake  to  pay  so 
much  per  cent,  to  meet  your  rent-charge,  1  can  understand  it ;  but  if  they  will 
not  do  that,  you  have  no  security  whatever  for  the  rent-charge  being  paid,  and 
if  not,  a  number  of  charges  on  the  estate  will  be  created  against  the  remainder- 
men ;  I  think,  however,  you  will  find  ultimately  charges  upon  limited  estates 
become  very  heavy.  I  do  not  see  that  men  having  estates  in  fee  are  in  the  habit 
of  charging  them  for  such  purposes.  We  have  very  few  such  cases ;  they  are 
generally  limited  estates. 

316.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  in  many  cases  railroads  might  be  of  great 
benefit  in  improving  the  value  of  an  estate  ? 

If  I  have  got  bad  roads  through  a  country,  and  they  make  good  ones,  unques- 
tionably  it  improves  the  estate.  If  a  railway  comes,  1  am  not  the  man  to  say  that 
it  does  not  improve  my  estate ;  but  to  what  extent,  so  as  to  make  a  charge  upon 
the  land,  is  the  question  that  we  have  to  look  at. 

317.  The  owner  of  the  estate  being  heavily  burdened,  and  not  being  able  to 
lay  out  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  improvements  upon  that  estate,  if 
there  is  a  tenant  willing  to  take  a  lease  such  as  you  suggest,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  there  should  be  power  in  such  a  case  to  borrow  the  money  ? 

You  cannot  do  it  for  turnpikes  or  for  parish  roads.  If  a  railroad  will  pay, 
you  will  no  doubt  find  plenty  of  people  to  make  it. 

318.  Raihroads  may  not  pay  the  shareholders  directly,  but  they  may  pay  the 
person  in  the  double  interest  of  estate  holder  and  shareholder  ? 

I  suppose  you  would  put  a  clause  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  their  shutting  it  up. 
Two  have  been  shut  up. 

319.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Which  railways  are  those? 
The  Newmarket  is  one,  that  was  shut  up. 

320.  Earl  Gr^.^  But  it  is  now  open  again  ? 
It  is. 

321 .  Which  is  the  other  one  ?       • 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  one  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  creditors. 

322.  Chairman,']  Do  you  know  any  railroad  that  has  been  completely  shut  up  ? 
The  Newmarket,  until  it  got  into  other  hands,*  and  was  taken  on  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

323.  Earl  Grey.]  You  stated  that  you  considered  draining  not  a  speculative 
improvement  ? 

As  a  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

(48.2.)  E  324.  But 
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0.  D^f  S$fu         ^24.  But  in  indiyidnal  ca8«3  there  i«  frequently  great  doubt  Aether  it  really 

a3dM«diaa«s.    P«7S  the  outlay  ? 

.  I  think  there  is  not,  if  a  man  uses  common  prudenee.     Drainage  is  not  a  thing 

you  undertake  at  once.  It  is  not  a  ihing  which  you  must  do  in  a  horry.  If  I 
am  going  to  drain,  and  I  try  a  particular  soil,  and  I  find  that  it  answers  perfectly, 
of  course  I  do  not  consider  it  a  speculation  to  go  on,  when  I  know  what  the 
improvement  is  in  the  land.  But  it  is  a  very  diflfereot  thing  from  engaging  in  a 
large  undertaking,  which  must  be  gone  on  with. 

325.  But,  practically,  I  believe  the  common  plan  is,  when  drainage  works  are 
going  to  be  undertaken,  and  a  scheme  made  for  the  draining  the  estate,  before  a 
spade  is  put  into  the  ground  an  application  is  made  for  a  provisional  order  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  ? 

The  process  is  this :  an  applicaticm  is  originally  made  for  a  certain  sum  ;  upon 
that  applieSition  an  inspector  goes  down  and  sees  what  the  scheme  of  drainage  is, 
and  suggests  any  alteration  in  it.  Upon  his  reporting  fevouralily,  and  the  Com- 
missioners being  satisfied,  a  provisional  order  is  given  for,  we  will  say  5,000  /., 
but  then  that  5,000  /.  may  be  only  spent  by,  perhaps,  300  /.  at  a  time,  and  if 
the  drainage  ikils,  the  person  may  decline  the  rest  of  the  loan  at  any  time  he 
Ckes. 

326.  But  you  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  upon  a  scheme  for  laying 
out  a  sum  like  5,000  L  upon  the  drainage  of  an  estate  ? 

I  think  not. 

327.  Advantage  of  that  outlay  depends  entirely  upon  the  judgment  with  whidi 
it  is  planned,  and  the  proper  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  ? 

Unquestionably. 

328.  And  in  many  cases  it  has  happened  that  drainage  has  been  done  which 
has  not  answered,  and  which  has  had  to  be  done  over  again  ? 

Yes,  drainage  not  executed  under  the  Commission.  Considering  that  there 
are  four  millions  of  money,  or  nearly  so,  applied  for,  and  that  we  have  returns 
every  year  from  all  the  drainage  under  the  Act,  I  should  say  that  the  failures 
are  most  extraordinarily  few,  hardly  any.  1  may,  however,  state  that  there  was 
drainage  done,  very  contrary  to  my  opinion.  The  Drainage  Act  was  used  at  first 
as  a  sort  of  Relief  Bill  in  part  of  Scotland.  Drainage  was  undertaken  there 
against  the  strongest  protest  which  I  could  make  at  the  time  to  the  Grovemn^nt« 
I  think  there  was  a  fault  there,  and  failure  in  some  of  the  drainage ;  but,  taking 
it  as  a  rule  through  the  country  according  to  the  returns,  it  is  most  extraordinary 
iJie  few  instances  of  the  failure  of  drainage  that  we  have  had ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  entirely  the  old  system  of  drainage  has  been  given  up,  and  the  improved 
system  adopted. 

329.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  drainage  done,  not 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Indosure  Commissioners,  which  was  badly  done, 
and  had  to  be  done  over  again? 

Yes.  People  often  apply  for  drainage  loans  where  former  drainage  has  entirely 
failed  ;  they  borrow  money  to  drain  the  land  again  efficiently.  The  first  drainage 
that  was  done  without  supervision  was  not  charged  on  the  estate. 

330.  But  the  judgment  and  experience  of  your  inspectors  have  been  sufficient 
to  ensure  that  the  money  which  has  been  laid  out  under  your  authority  has  been, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  well  laid  out  ? 

I  think  on  the  whole  it  has. 

331.  And,  in  order  to  ensure  that,  it  requkes  very  careful  inspectors  to  see  that 
the  drainage  is  properly  done  ? 

It  does,  because  no  inspector  can  watch  every  bit  of  drainage  ;  but  by  using 
testing  rods,  and  making  an  opening  here  and  there,  and  seeing  portions  of 
the  drainage  while  it  is  going  hhi,  he  ascertains,  as  £eu*  as  practicable,  that  it  is 
properly  executed.  Taking  it,  therefore,  altogether,  and  having  the  returns 
bef(»re  us,  and  seeing  that  the  tenants  usually  undertake  to  pay  the  charges, 
I  think  that  the  drainage  Has  not  been  a  failure.  We  never  have,  I  believe, 
had  drainage  stopped  in  cc^nsequenee  of  its  being  a  first  charge  on  the 
^rtate.  - 

332.  But 
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332.  Bttt  I  do  not  thiuk  that  in  general  you  make  any  inquiry  whether  the     C.  Darby,  Esq. 
tenants  will  pay  the  additional  charge,  or  not  ?  — 

Oh  yes,  we  do.  I  say  that  most  distinctly.  I  do  not  say  iu  every  case,  because  ^  ^^^<^^  1863. 
this  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  a  common  practice,  where  a  charge  is  pro- 
posed,  to  ask  whether  the  tenant  has  a  lease,  and  whether  he  is  to  pay  the  annual 
charge.  In  every  case  of  buildings  we  have  a  return  of  the  amount  of  stock  kept 
on  the  farm,  the  present  rent,  and  the  increased  rental ;  and  then  we  ask  whether 
the  tenant  is  to  pay  that  increased  rental.  And  although  it  is  not  done  in  every 
case  of  drainage,  where  there  is  any  manner  of  doubt  the  matter  is  inquired  into. 
I  have  \^Titten  many  letters  myself,  to  ask  whether  an  increased  rent  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenant.  The  case  of  drainage  may  be  so  obvious  a  one,  that  you  are 
•satisBed  without  that  inquiry ;  but  in  any  doubtful  case,  it  is  the  constant  practice 
to  ask  whether  the  tenant  pays  the  rent-charge.  Mr.  Ridley,  I  am  sure,  will  cor- 
roborate  me  in  what  I  say.  It  is  not  once,  but  scores  of  times  that  it  has  been 
done.  If  it  is  a  very  obvious  case  of  improvement,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the 
questioQ. 

333.  The  money  seems,  under  your  authority,  to  have  been  laid  out  upon  the 
whole  extremely  well  ? 

I  drained  20  years  before  I  had  anytliing  to  do  with  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sion, and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  in  every  part  of  England,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  money  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  well  laid  out. 

334.  And  that  a  great  deal  of  the  money  not  laid  out  under  the  same  inspectors 
has  been  wasted  ? 

I  know  this  as  a  fact,  we  have  had  many  instances  of  applications  for  loans  to 
drain  land  which  had  been  previously  badly  drained. 

335.  And  in  order  to  ensure  this  judicious  application  of  the  money  under 
your  authority,  you  trust  mainly,  I  believe,  to  the  reports  from  your  inspectors  r 

We  of  course  trust  very  much  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors ;  but  1  dare  say 
there  is  mA  a  day  passes  that  ire  do  not  write  three  or  four  letters  asking  for 
egcirfanations. 

336.  Bnt  mainly  you  trust  to  the  reports  which  you  get  from  your  inspectors, 
taking  care  to  give  authority  to  act  as  inspectors  only  to  gentlemen  whom  you 
think  vdll  give  you  impartial  and  honest  opinions  ? 

Yes,  our  olyect  has  always  been  to  get  competent  and  trustworthy  inspectors. 

337.  Yon  make  a  distinctioii,  I  tiunk,  between  your  inspectors,  a^d  the  tenants' 
Tahiers  or  landlord's  valaers  of  whom  joa  talked  before,  who  give  raeh  very  diflb- 
rent  oiMiiiotis  as  to  the  value  ? 

Th^r  duties  are  of  a  d^Sorent  character. 

338.  ITiat  they  are  impartial  persons  appointed  by  you  ? 
Yes. 

3.^9.  If  your  inspectors  state  that  they  can  as  easily  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
increased  value  that  the  farm  derives  from  railway  communication  as  from  drainage, 
would  not  that  opinion  have  great  weight  vrith  you  ? 

It  would  not  have  so  much  weight  as  might  be  supposed,  because  I  know  the 
subject  perfectly  well ;  I  have  seen  operations  ever  since  I  was  20  years  old,  <^all 
descriptions ;  I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  them ;  I  have  known  valuers  and  seen 
them  meeting  together,  and  gentlemen  have  asked  me  as  a  friend  to  settle  ques- 
tions when  I  have  had  valuers  before  me ;  and  I  confess  you  citen  got  very  difle- 
rent  opinions  resulting  from  the  same  facts.  • 

34a.  If  an  inspector  that  yon  have  been  in  the  habit  of  largely  trusting  wete 
ta  iqport  to  yoti  a  farm  that  at  present  suffered  very  largely  from  want  -of  good 
eommnnieation  to  market,  and  that  in  hia  opinion  that  &na  would  gain  to  the 
extent  of  50  /.  a  year,  for  instance,  by  railway  communication,  would  not  that 
<^Mnion  be  as  valid  and  good  for  your  acting  upon,  as  a  report  that  yon  receive 
ifom  your  lAspectair  upon  the  subject  of  draining  ? 

No ;  because  I  do  not  think  he  can  have  the  same  data  to  go  upon^  and  where 
that  is  the  case  I  c^ainly  must  take  his  opinion  with  much  more  circumspection 
than  I  should  where  1  knew  he  had  certain  data  to  go  upon. 
.  .  (48.^)  E  2  '       341.  Lord 
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flf,  V^ift  Esq.        341.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Supposing  that  you  were  to  be  told,  and  tliat 

' — 7  ^     it  ^BS  shown  to  you,  that  a  tenant  abready  having  a  lease  or  a  new  tenant  coming 

gljdjtofch  1    3.  j^  would  give  so  much  more  for  his  farm  supposing  a  raifway  were  constructed, 

"       '  should  you  consider  that  a  case  in  which  money  might  be  fevourably  advanced 

for  the  construction  of  that  railway  ? 

If  he  were  a  solvent  man,  and  would  give  it  for  a  number  of  years,  or  near 
the  number  of  years  that  the  rent-charge  ran,  it  would  be  a  very  strong  ingre- 
dient ;  but  I  thought  you  put  that  not  as  a  particular  case,  but  as  a  general  thing 
taken  through  a  line  of  country.  If  you  go  to  a  particular  estate,  and  a  man  says  I 
have  excellent  capital,  and  I  will  give  you  50  I.  a  year  foi*  the  farm  for  21  years, 
of  course  there  is  no  answering  that ;  but  if  you  take  a  line  through  a  country 
for  a  prospective  advantage,  it  would  require  very  strong  evidence  in  me  to  con[ie' 
to  any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  real  value  to  each  tenant  would  be. 

342.  Supposing  that  evidence  were  laid  before  you,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  tenants  upon  the  line  of  railroad  were  willing  to  pay  the  rent-charge  imposed 
upon  the  estate,  would  you  then  think  it  was  a  proper  case  in  which  money 
might  be  advanced  ? 

It  would  depend  upon  the  solvency  of  the  tenants,  and  the  length  of  their 
leases. 
# 

343.  But  supposing  the  case  to  be  favourable  in  that  respect,  yon  think  that  it 
would  be  a  legitimate  case  for  raising  money  for  that  purpose  ? 

If  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  it  is  this,  that  you  have  gone  a  very  great  length 
already  in  charging  estates  with  drainage  and  buildings ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  West  of  England  Drainage  Company,  I  think  charging  them  very  unfortunately 
in  fee  ;  and  I  tell  you  candidly  from  wh^t  I  have  seen  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
provement Companies,  I  am  every  day  alarmed  respecting  the  charges  which  are 
beinof  made  on  estates. 


'o 


344.  Is  not  that  a  question  rather  of  the  policy  of  the  measure  than  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  Commissioners  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  estate  from  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
and  in  what  way  would  the  improvement  occasioned  to  an  estate  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  differ  from  the  improvement  obtained  by  new  buildings,  or  by 
drainage  works  ? 

With  respect  to  new  buildino:9,  it  requires  the  most  extreme  care  on  the  part 
of  any  persons  that  have  the  conduct  of  the  business  ;  and  if  you  superadd  to  that 
more  speculative  measures,  it  then  becomes  a  very  onerous  duty  for  any  body  of 
men  to  perform'.  That  is  my  very  strong  opinion.  If  a  man  has  an  estate  in  fee, 
he  does  as  he  pleases  with  it;  but  our  duty  is  to  protect  the  remainder-men,  the 
mortgagees,  and  so  on. 

345.  Do  you  think  that  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  would  be  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  money  might  be 
properly  advanced,  and  do  you  think  that  they  would  be  as  well  able  to  do  it ;  I 
am  not  speaking  as  to  the  policy  of  it  r 

I  am  speaking  of  the  duty  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  imperative; 
namely,  that  when  you  charge  an  estate  with  an  annual  amount,  the  improvement 
must  increase  its  annual  value  by  a  like  amount.  I  think  that  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained pretty  nearly  in  drainage.  I  say  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  it  in 
building,  and  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  it  in  regard  to  railroads,  and 
that  I  as  an  Inclosure  Commissioner  should  have  no  right  to  allow  a  charge 
upon  the  estate  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  until  I  was^  satisfied 
ttiat  it  would  increase  the  actual  annual  value  of  the  estate  by  a  like  amount ; 
and  I  put  it  to  any  gentleman  who  is  acquainted  with  buildings  and  new  houses 
on  an  estate,  whether  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  I  believe  that 
any  man  who  undertook  it  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  task.  I  think  it  a 
very  serious  duty  to  perform,  and  I  have  always  thought  so.  I  have  said  over 
and  over  again,  that  if  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  were  utterly  unacquainted 
with  land  property,  and  charged  estates  upon  the  inspectors'  reports  .just  as  they 
came  in,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  mischief  would  be  done  to  landed  property  ia 
this  country. 

346.  Lord 
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346.  Lord  fVodehowe.^  After  all,  is  not  the  main  point  to  test  whether  an  <y.  Darby,  Emj. 

estate  ought  to  be  charged,  whether  a  tenant  will  give  the  amount  which  is  to  be  

charged  upon  the  estate  during  such  a  term  of  years  as  would  practically  secure  ^^^  M^fch  1863. 

the  remainder-man  from  any  loss  r  " 

Unquestionably,  that  is  a  very  good  test.  If  the  whole  of  the  tenantry,  through 
or  near  whose  lands  the  railway  is  to  pass,  are  solvent  men,  and  you  can  bind  them 
in  law  to  pay  the  charge  during  the  term,  no  doubt  the  charge  upon  the  estate 
cannot  injure  the  remainder-mau.  But  you  are  assuming  a  state  of  facts  which 
I  think  you  will  never  arrive  at. 

347.  Without  assuming  that  the  case  would  be  so  perfect  as  that,  why  is  there 
greater  diflSculty  in  ascertaining,  as  regards  a  railroad,  than  as  regards  drainage 
or  buildings,  the  fact  that  certain  tenants  who  are  responsible  persons  will 
pay  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  ? 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  responsible  tenants  who  will  pay 
the  interest  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other^  not  the  least ;  biit  in  drainage 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  because  by  draining  a  certain  field  I  find  that 
I  can  now  get  a  sack  of  wheat  more  now  with  20  s. ;  therefore  I  get  20  s.  more 
for  that  year  out  of  the  acre  drained.  1  herefore,  there  is  no  speculation  in  that ; 
but  there  is  a  speculation  in  building. 

348.  Viscount  Eversley.']  Are  the  men  who  are  employed  to  make  these  valua- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  do  you  send  them  from  London  ? 

No ;  it  would  be  no  use  to  send  a  valuer  from  London. 

349.  But  you  employ  the  most  competent  men  you  can  find? 
Yes,  we  do. 

350.  Could  not  those  persons  be  trusted  with  respect  to  the  advantages  that 
would  arise  from  the  passing  of  a  railroad  through  an  estate,  the  same  as  they 
could  be  trusted  with  respect  to  the  advantages  arising  from  drainage  ? 

I  think  you  can  trust  them  quaai  placing  confidence  in  them  ;  but  the  data  as 
regards  buildings  upon  which  they  form  their  valuation  are  much  less  than  those 
which  were  afforded  in  drainage ;  and  again,  in  railroads  I  believe  they  are  still 
more  uncertain.  Therefore  it  is  not  difficult  in  drainage,  but  it  is  difficult  in  building. 
1  may  be  wrong,  but  my  impression  is,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  proposition, 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  very  great  difficulty.  1  must  see  every  station  ; 
I  must  see  where  it  is  to  be  ;  I  must  see  what  the  quantity  of  produce  is  that  is 
to  be  carried  from  the  farm  ;  I  must  see  what  the  nature  of  the  road  is  between 
the  station  and  the  farm  ;  I  must  be  certain  that  that  station  will  remain  there ; 
and  1  must  know  the  number  of  trains  that  will  stop  at  it.  All  these  must  be 
matters  of  valuations. 

35 1 .  But  these  same  persons  are  quite  competent  to  make  that  valuation  ? 

As  far  as  trustworthiness  is  concerned  they  are ;  still  my  opinion  is  that  the 
data  upon  which  they  are  to  go  is  more  uncertain. 

352.  Earl  Cathcart,']  Supposing  that  all  other  difficulties  were  overcome,  and 
that  you  were  going  to  make  a  provisional  order,  you  would  be  obliged  to  inspect 
all  the  plans  for  the  whole  railroad  ;  supposing  that  railroad  extended  43  miles, 
have  you  any  machinery  that  would  enable  you  to  do  that ;  have  you  any  means  of 
judging  whether  that  line  of  railway  had  been  scientifically  and  properly  con- 
structed ? 

None;  I  should  presume  that  the  railroad  would  be  passed  by  the  proper 
Government  inspector,  and  that  that  would  not  fall  upon  us.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  ask  us.  This  is  only  what  I  imagine  the  course  to  be ;  nothing  more.  My 
answer  at  once  would  be,  that  we  have  no  possible  machinery  for  doing  anything 
of  the  sort.  I  of  course  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  could  not  go  and 
appoint  good  engineers  to  survey  a  railroad,  but  we  have  no  machinery  for  it  at 
present. 

353.  You  are  aware  that  the  question  is  asked  with  reference  to  evidence  pre* 
^ously  given  r 

I  did  not  know  it  till  Mr.  Napier's  name  was  mentioned. 

(48.2.)  E  3  354.  Lord 
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6.  Darhy,  E$q.         35^.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Although  you  wouH  have  no  persons  to  exercise 
,  ."~7"  gg      proper  inspection,  you  would  have  persons  competent  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
^^  whether  the  requisite  accommodation  was  given  to  the  £bj*i»s  in  the  line  of  the 

railway  r 

Oh  yes;  what  I  supposed  was,  that  the  Lands  Improvem^Qt  Ck>mpanies 
were  to  furnish  money ;  in  the  first  instance  to  advance  money ;  and  that 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  line  was  made  and  ready  to  accommodate  the  estate, 
the  charge  was  to  be  made  upon  the  estate.     That  is  what  I  understood. 

355.  Chairman.']  Supposing  that  the  Committee  were  to  recommend  the  grant- 
ing of  such  powers,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  by  ftivate 
Bills  or  by  Companies'  Bills,  or  by  a  Public  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

I  have  already  given  evidence  upon  that  very  question  ;  I  think  it  a  very  un- 
fortunate thing  that  the  whole  of  the  Companies  were  not  formed  under  one  Act, 
and  not  scrambling  for  powers  ;  for  instance,  the  West  of  England  Drainage  Com- 
pany can  charge  an  estate  in  fee  $  they  can  charge  an  estate  by  two  justices  to 
any  amount ;  and  one  clause  is,  that  they  may  serve  their  notices  upon  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  all  sorts  of  people ;  that  is  Kterally  in  existence  now.  I  understand  that 
that  company  have  since  come  for  powers  for  building,  as  they  cannot  build  under 
it ;  and  it  has  been  refused  that  they  should  have  it  unless  they  reduce  to  the 
same  rate  as  other  companies.  The  greatest  blessing  would  be,  that  all  companies 
were  put  on  the  same  and  safe  footing  in  a  Public  Act,  and  that  we  should  not 
have  them  scrambling  for  unsafe  powers. 

356.  Earl  Grey.]  You  think  that  there  should  be  one  general  Act^  defining 
under  what  circumstances,  and  subject  to  what  conditions,  settled  estates  should 
be  charged  for  any  purpose  whatever  ?   ^ 

I  think  it  very  much  better. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


G.  Ridley^  E$q.  GEOUGE  RIDLEY,  Esquire^  is  called  10^  and  examined  as  follows : 

357.  Chainnan.']  WHAT  oflBce  do  you  hold  ? 

The  oflfce  of  Copyhold,  luclosui^^  and  Tithe  Commissioner. 

358*.  When  wwe  you  appointed  to  that  office  ? 
I  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  I860. 

359.  Hiave  you  seen  this  Bill? 
Yes,  I  have, 

360.  And  have  you  seen  the  order  of  reference  from  the  House  to  this  Coo^ 
suttee? 

I  have  seen  it  casually. 

36 1 .  Now,  can  you  state,  from  what  has  come  before  you,  anything  that  has  led 
you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  or  necessity  of  this  Bill? 

I  have  had  nothing  particular  stated  to  me  with  reference  to  tkia  single  indi* 
vidual  Bill. 

362*  But  generally  r 

Generallyv  I  have  givOT  my  attention  and  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
ereating  such  ohaiges  on  land  for  purposes  of  tiiat  kind.  With  reference  to  the 
Bill  itself  I  am  not  partipularly  acquainted  vrith  the  lands  through  which  it  passes, 
but  I  am  geaeially  cmv^sanjt  with  the  district,,  and  I  know  the  point,  at  which 
that  railway  starts  at  its  southern  terminus.  My  impression  is,  upon  the  subject 
generally,  that  1  do  not  see  myself  any  objection  to  the  principle  of  charging 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  agricultural  railways ;  and  I  do  imt  either 
myself  see  that  there  need  be  contemplated  or  exist  any  serious  difficulty  in  cany^ 
ing  such  a  principle  out. 

3/53,  You 
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363.  You  know  the  mode  of  earryis^  it  out  beve  the  stme  m  is  preacribed  with     ff .  Ridk^^  Em^. 
respect  to  the  impFOvement  of  drainage,  and  so  on,  under  the  powers  of -your         ^, — -     ^ 
Commission?  23d March  i«63. 

I  am  aware  of  that.     I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  Bill  here. 

364.  Is  there  miything  in  the  cirmnstances  connected  with  railroads,  or  in  the 
position  of  yoor  powers  as  an  Inclosore  Commissioner^  to  render  it  difficult  for 
you  to  exercise  that  same  supervision  with  regard  to  railroads,  that  you  have 
exercised,  and  do  exercise,  with  regard  to  buildings  and  land  drainage  ? 

I  think  not.  I  do  not  see  where  the  difficulty  really  can  be  supposed  to  exist. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  a  class  of  very  able  professional  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  value  land  to  be  taken  for  railway  purposes.  They  hai^  carefully, 
certainly  by  this  time  by  practice,  become  acquainted  with  all  the  elmients  <^ 
(kunage  which  may  be  done  to  an  estate,  or  to  any  particular  field  or  portion  of 
an  estate ;  and  I  think  that  those  same  gentlemen  must  foe  sble  to  state  the 
several  advantages  which,  as  a  general  proposition,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
arisen  to  landed  estates  from  the  establishment  of  the  railway  system. 

365.  Has  the  position  of  a  landowner  ever  come  before  you  actually,  as  a 
fact,  who  would  very  much  be  enabled  to  improve  his  land  by  a  railroad 
coming  through  it,  but  who  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  by  reason  of  want  of 
funds? 

No,  SQch  a  thing  has  not  emne  nnder  my  notice. 

366.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  particularly  point  out  as  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  order  to  take  due  care  of  the  remainder-man,  and  his  interest  ? 

I  think  that  the  way  in  which  I  should  proceed  to  take  care  of  the  remainder- 
man would  be,  making  an  extremely  careful  selection  of  the  inspector,  who 
would  perform  that  part  of  the  duties  of  the  office ;  and  I  should  also  be  very 
oarefol  indeed  in  friuning  the  instructions  on  which  that  inspector  shall  proceed 
in  obtaining  information  when  reporting  his  opinion  to  our  office. 

367.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  merely  taking  good  care  of  the  details  with  respect 
to  this,  the  same  as  you  have  done  with  regard  to  other  branches  ? 

Yes ;  but  it  might  be  a  somewhat  diffi^r^it  subject  in  naany  of  its  branches,  and 
therefore  I  should  be  very  carelul  indeed  about  the  inspector.  Mere  vahiing  land 
for  the  purposes  of  draining  and  buildings  may  be  perfectly  well  dooe  by  a  man 
who  has  not  perhaps  had  personal  experience  or  professional  responsibility  to 
enable  him  to  judge  in  the  much  larger  question  of  the  advantages  given  to  an 
estate,  or  district,  or  hrm  from  the  passing  of  a  railway. 

368.  If  such  powers  were  granted,  in  your  opinion^  is  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be  done  by  means  of  a  Private  Act,  or  as  in  this  case  by  Private  feill,  or  by  powers 
^ven  to  public  companies  ? 

I  am  ratherinclined  to  think  that  the  power  of  >i3harging  such  things  should  be 
cntnbodted  in  one  general  Act,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  proposed  railways,  where  the 
landowners  are  anxious  to  have  the  power  of  charging  estates  for  that  purpose, 
that  a  clause  should  be  put  into  the  Special  Bill  enacting  that  the  provisions  of 
such  and  such  a  general  Aet  should  be  put  in  force,  if  the  Indosure  Commis- 
sioners think  right  to  grant  the  charge. 

369.  What  do  you  call  the  Special  Bill? 
The  particular  Railway  Bill. 

370.  Earl  Grey.]  That  any  pnrtieular  prefect  of  uailwi^  should  be  examiiied 
by  the  Parhatmentary  Cbnmaittee  on  the  Railway  Bill,  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
wws  a  propOT  sdieme  in  which  to  allow  the  landowners  to  avail  th^nselves  of  tiie 
general  power  granted  by  Parliament  ?        ' 

Yes,  and  given  by  general  Act. 

371.  Exacliy  as  now,  in  particular  railways,  certain  clauses  frcon  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  are  adopted  ? 

Tes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  case  which  a  noble  Lord  has  suggested  is  a 
similar  case  to  where  a  company,  having  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  railway,  estimated  the  cost  of  making  it  at  500,000  {.,  and  its  expenses 
4:€>ine  to  600,000  /.  or  700/)00i. ;  it  must  come  to  Parliament  for  further  powers 

(48.2.)  e4  to  t 
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G*  RidUi^  Esq.    to  raise  additional  capital.     In  that  case  they  would  propose  to  raise  additional 

capita],  and  the  landowners  might  ask  to  have  those  powers  included  in  the 

aad  March  1863.    Special  Bill. 

372.  Chairman.]  You  think  that  in  every  case  there  must  be  a  Special  Bill  ? 
A  railway  sanctioned  for  250,000  {.  cannot  spend  more  than  the  amount  that 

is  authorised,  except  by  coming  to  Parliament  for  additional  powers. 

373.  Do  you  think  that  under  such  circumstances  they  could  proceed  without 
coming  to  Parliament  ? 

No ;  I  do  not  think  they  could. 

374.  Lord  Stanly  of  Alderley.]  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  power  by  a  general  Act  to  landowners  under  such  circumstances  without 
coming  before  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  obtain  the  amount  requisito  for  the 
construction  of  the  railway? 

No,  I  think  not.  I  confess  that  I  have 'never  had  that  point  brought  to  my 
notice ;  but  from  my  opinion  at  this  moment,  1  should  say,  decidedly  not.  It 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  a  certain  thing  to  be  done  in  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  if  it  wants  anything,  more  than  that,  I 
think  it  should  come  again  to  Parliament. 

375.  Earl  Gret/.']  If  I  correctly  understand  your  opinion,  it  is  this,  that  Parlia- 
ment is  the  proper  authority  to  decide  whether  the  railway  is  one  6t  to  be  made,  and 
also  whether,  being  one  fit  to  be  made,  landowners  should  be  allowed  to  contribute 
to  it  by  charging  their  estates ;  but  that  if  Parliament  has  decided  those  two 
points,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  could  properly  determine  what  amount  should 
be  settled  upon  each  particular  estate  which  applied  for  powers  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  so. 

376.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  You  think  that  the  Inclosure  Conunissionars 
should  be  competent  to  gauge  and  test  the  amount  of  advantage  which  the  estate 
would  derive  from  the  construction  of  a  railway  going  through  the  land  ? 

I  certainly  think  they  can,  and  I  certainly  say  they  pught  to  be  able  to  do  it, 
because  there  is  no  office  that  I  think  has  greater  information  and  knowledge  of 
all  land  valuers  perhaps  in  the  kingdom ;  and  we  have  continual  opportunities 
of  gauging  and  testing  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  our  servants, 
and  of  whom  inquiries  of  every  kind  and  description,  sometimes  very  intricate, 
are  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  test  their  opinion.  We  are  accustomed  to 
make  those  inquiries ;  we  know  the  first  people  in  the  country,  I  think,  for  making 
land  valuations ;  if  we  have  any  new  name  sent  to  us  that  we  did  not  know 
before,  we  never  accept  any  service  from  him  without  previously  inquiring  into  his 
experience  and  method  of  doing  it ;  I  think  our  experience  of  land  valuers,  and 
dealing  with  charges  and  improvements  of  estates,  certainly  as  great,  and  perhaps 
greater  than  other  offices. 

377.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  easy  to  appraise  the  value  that  an  estate 
would  derive  fiom  the  construction  of  a  railroad ;  if  you  do,  how  would  you 
proceed  to  assign  the  value  to  that  estate  ? 

I  should  take  the  element  of  facility  for  transport  to  and  fro ;  that  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  advantage  to  an  estate  embodied  in  the  Company's  Improvements 
Act.  We  do  work  similar  to  a  railway  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  facility  of 
transport.  I  should  take  the  great  advantage  which  is  derived  from  opening  to 
a  farm,  or  to  an  estate ;  opening  by  facility  of  communication  a  market  there ; 
whereas  without  that  communication  it  only  had  a  very  limited  market  there ; 
I  should  take  the  great  saving  of  time ;  1  should  take  all  the  other  elements  which 
enter  into  the  value  of  agricudtural  land,  first  in  a  farmer's  point  of  view.  There 
is  another  great  element  also,  the  residential  value  to  an  estate^  which,  I  think,  is 
very  large  indeed. 

378.  Lord  fFodehouse.']  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any  limit  placed  by 
Parliament  upon  the  amount  which  should  be  advanced  upon  any  one  estate  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  that  estate,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  tlie, 
Inclosure  Commissi^mers  ? 

I  never  have  thought  of  that ;  we  have  no  limit  whatever  in  the  present  Acts 
that  we  administer,  as  to  the  amount  which  may  be  raised  upon  an  estate,  except 

^  the 
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the  iKmit  of  the  value  by  which  the  estate  will  be  improved.     In  the  Lands  ^*  ^Wcyi  £§9. 

Improvement  Company's    original  Act,  there  was  a  provision  as  regards  farm-  

buildings,  that  I  think  only  two- thirds  of  the  amount  should  be  charged  upon  the  ^3<^  March  1863. 
•estate ;  that  section  was  repealed,  I  think,  in  their  last  amended  Act,  1859.  There         — '' 
is  no  limit  now.     In  Ireland  there  is  a  limit,  as  I  understand,  so  far  as  regards 
buildings. 

379.  Earl  Gr^.]  I  suppose  it  ,would  be  difficult  to  take  any  other  limit  with 
regard  to  railways  than  the  increased  value  added  to  the  estate,  because  in  some 
casesy  where  the  oliject  was  to  open  out  mineral  property,  the  increased  value  of 

^  the  estate  mi§^t  be  so  large,  that  it  might  be  worth  wnile  to  incur  a  vc^y  con- 
aderaUa  outlay? 

Quite  "so;  I  think  the  principle  may  salMy  foe  adopted,  that  it  would  n^t  be 
right  to  limit  it  to  10,000  /.  or  5,000  /.  • 

380.  Viscount  Eversley.]  You  would  limit  the  number  of  years  upon  whioh 
the  charge  should  exist  ? 

Most  certainly. 

381.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  greatest'  number  of  years  that  an 
estate  should  be  burthened  in  that  way ;  would  you  say  five-and-twenly  years  ? 

I  should  say  five-and-twenty  years,  because  that  is  the  period  principaJly  adopted 
now,,  and  it  might  run  to  30  years,  but  never  beyond  30.  In  25  years  you 
will  run  through  all  the  leases  that  may  have  been  existing  upon  the  estate. 

382.  .Lord  Stanley  i){  Alderley.]  ■  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be -sufficient 
security  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  allow 
only  such  a  sum  to  be  raised  as  they  think  would  be  equivalent  to  the  increased 
improvement  of  the  estate  ? 

YeSj.l  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  way  of  doing  it. 

383.  Chainnan.']  Would  you  allow  the  coists  and  expenses  inctflrred,  or  would 
you  throw  those  expenses  upon  the  party  applying  for  ij.  ? 

At  present  we  chaise  those  costs  and  expenses  as  part  of  the  sutn  allowed  to  be 
charged,  at  all  events  we  have  a  discretion  over  them.  I  am  inclined  to  thifik 
that  we  must  follow  the  practice  adopted  in  all  the  Acts,  and  allow  so  much  as  in 
our  discretion  we  shall  think  right  to  form  part  of  the  expenses. 

384. 'Earl' Grey.]  Provided  the  rent  charged  will  in  five*and-twenty  years* pay 
offthe  whole  of  the  amount,  including  the  expenses  ? 
Yes,  it  mrust  be  limited  in  that  way. 

385.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  What  is  the  amount  charged  occasioned  by  the 
«xp«»ses  before  the  Inclosore  Commissioners ;  how  much  per  cent.  ? 

1  should  say  on  the  whole  between  2i  and  3  per  cent.  Of  course  on  a  small  loan, 
where  the  charge  is  only  for  a  small  sum,  the  expense  ^ill  be  more  than  that ;  you 
cannot  avoid  it,  because  you  want  a  skilled  labourer  to  inppect  your  work  for  you ; 
bat  take  it  upon  the  average  of  the  oharges,  it  comes  to  about  2^  per  cent,  or 
3  per  cent. 

.386-  Earl  Grey.]  Mr.  Napier  told  us  that  the  whole  amount  was  upon  an  ave- 
rage, about  6^  per  cent,  that  was  added  to  the  sum  actually  spent  upon  the  land  ? 
Yes,.  I  believe  that  he  is  about  correct  there. 

387.  Lord  WadehoMe.]  Under  Mr,  Nflqrfer's  Act  the  term  for  which  the  money 
is  advanced  is  five-and-twenty  years  ?  / 

Yes,  it  is,  and  tmdersome  of  the  other  Companies'  Acts  it  is  logger. 

388.  Vdiri  o{  Devon.]  You  have  hitherto  confined  your  attention  to  the  hn- 
provemeots  to  agriculture ;  supposing  a  railroad  projected  to  a  watering-pfetce  at 
present  of  a  very  small  character,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  one  pro- 
prietor, and  that  proprietor  believes  that  if  a  railway  comes  there  and  brings  a 
very  large  traffiq,  do  you  consider  that  your  machinery  will  enable  you  to  judge 
of  the  increased  value  ? 

I  think  that  upon  first  view  of  such  a  case  as' that,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  our  attention  ought  to  be  confined  to  how  much  ought  to  be  fairly  used  for 
that  terminus  of  the  railway  ;  that  end  of  the  railway  within  which,  or  close  to 
which  is  this  land,  which  will  come  to  be  made  either  a  watering-place,  or  avail- 
able for  rendering  more  convenient  the  access  to  the  railway. 

389.  i  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought  it  would  be  diflScult  or  nOtr^  t 
for  you  to  obtain  the  value  as  regards  tiie  land  which  is  found  within  the  limitsjOOQ  IC 

(48.2.)  F  of  ^ 
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G.  Ridley,  Etq.     of  the  watering  place  ^hich  would  be  improved,  not  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
aad  March  1863.    ^®^*  *^"*  ^^^^  respect  to  new  buildings  that  would  spring  up? 
*        I^  would  be  more  difficult,  because  you  go  into  the  .question  of  the  increased 

value  of  land  for  a  building  site,  and  how  soori  that  will  come  into  use  for  that 

purpose. 

390.  Lord  ^/aw/ey  of  Alderley.]  Must  not  that  always  be  problematical  and 
q>ecuiatiye  ? 

Yes ;  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  and  is  to  be  limited,  say  for  25  years ;  in  the  case 
of  land  likely  to  become  available  for  building  purposes,  it  is  perfectly,  true  that 
some  portion  of  it  may  become  available  next  year,  but  if  I  am  to  consider  the 
land  with  regard  to  its  prospective  increase,  from  its  becoming  a  building  site, 
it  may  not  come  in  for  five  or  six  years. 

3gi.  Lord  Wodekause.']  Would  you  take  the  same  view  with  respect  to  a  W- 
port  town  to  which  a  railway  was  to  be  made,  and  the  trade  of  which  was  likely 
to  be  very  largely  increased  by  such  a  railway  being  constructed  ? 

It  would  be  an  easier  case  to  deal  with,  but  there  would  be  difficulty  in  calcu- 
lating how  soon  will  this  piece  of  land  become  of  increased  value.  In  the  present 
day  1  know  on  the  River  Tyne  spots  of  land  where  my  friends  used  to  have  wood- 
cock shooting,  and  where  yve  now  have  enormous  shipbuilding  yards  and  iron 
works;  no  doubt  it  would  be  much  sooner  than  it  was  formerly,  but  I  have  no 
element  upon  which  I  can  rest  for  saying  ten  years  or  twenty  years. 

392.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  May  there  not  be  a  case  like  Fleetwood, 
where  there  were  great  anticipations  of  a  large  trade  being  carried  on,  but  which 
entirdjr  failed  ? 

I  think  that  those  cases  would  be  speculative. 

393.  Earl  of  Devon.']  Would  that  consideration  lead  you  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  include  them  within  such  general  powers  as  are  con- 
templated ? 

I  am  hardly  ready  to  say  that  it  should  be  excluded ;  but  I  cannot  disguise 
my  opinion  that  the  difficultv  of  dealing  with  such  a  case  as  that  would  be  so 
great  that  we  should  perhaps  hesitate  to  do  it: 

394.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Must  not  a  great  deal  be  left  to  discretion  ? 
Whatever  Board  you  left  it  to,  you  must  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  that 

Board.  It  will  be  within  the  discretion  of  that  Board  to  entertain  the  appli- 
cation or  not  where  it  is  sent  in  by  the  landowners,  just  as  it  is  in  our  discretion 
to  entertain  all  applications  that  come  in  now. 

395.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  exclude  from  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners  all  questions  of  mere  speculative  and  conjectural  advan- 
tage to  the  estate,  and  to  limit  their  consent  to  the  raising  this  money  to  such 
positive  advantages  as  they  might  see  before  them  ?     t 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  asked  to 
say  what  I  thought  were  the  actual  speculative  advantages. 

396.  Lord  Wodehouse.']  Would  it  not  be  almost  impossible  to  define  the  cases ;  . 
because  in  one  case  the  estates  to  be  improved  might  be  purely  agricultural,  in 
the  second  case,  agricultural  and  mineral,  and  in  the  third  case  tfny  seaport  town  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule ;  I.  should  be  very  sorry  to  attempt 
to  draw  a  clause  which  should  embody  those  things  that  ought  to  be  excluded. 
T  can  jpdge  perfectly  well  where  an  application  is  made  to  me,  and  I  inquire, 
here  is  a  line  of  railway,  and  a  station  is  going  to  be  there,  and  a  station  here,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  can  see  perfectly  well  so  soon  as  that  railway  is  made, 
or  its  scheme  of  construction  arranged,  that  the  advantage,  if  it  is  proved  there 
is  any  advantage,  will  come  into  operation  immediately  it  is  finished  and  opened. 
In  some  cases  it  will  lay  down  the  cost  of  horses,  cartage,  and  other  costs  at 
once ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  railway  going  into  either  a  watering-place  or  a  great 
seaport  towrn,  I  do  not  know  when  ihat  advantage  will  arise.  Fifty  things  may 
interfere  with  it ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  farm  I  have  got  a  thing  in  actud 
existence  ;  I  have  got  a  tree  planted  whose  growth  I  am  asked  to  promote;  and 
in  the  other  case  I  have  not  got  the  tree  planted. 

397.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  a  case  where  the  powers  had 
been  granted  and  used,  that  the  railway  company  should  be  restricted  either  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  the  Indosure  Commissioners  fron^ei^j^ring  into  further^ 

speculations^ 
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speonlations,  such  as  buying  a  harbour,  or  a  canal,  or  any  projected  extension  of  q^  Jtidley^  Et^. 

their  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  L 

.    I  would  not  allow  the  money  that  had  been  raised  formaking  the  railway  to  be  23d  Hardi  1863. 

used  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  power  to  making  harbours.        ^ — • 

398.  Would  you  put  any  restriction  upon  them  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  any  larger  speculations  which  might  tend  to  risk  the  goodness  of 
the  security.  Would  you  allow  them  to  do  that  without  any  consent  from  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  or  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

If  they  wanted  to  extend  the  projection  of  a  railway  scheme  they  would  not  be 
able  to  do  it  without  coming  to  Parliament  for  the  powers.  Supposing  the  rail- 
way sanctioned  had  taken  no  powers  in  its  iirst  Bill  for  making  a  harbour,  they 
must  come  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  enable  them  to  do  that. 

399.  Supposing  that  it  had,  and  that  that  part  of  the  work  was  not  completed ; 
supposing  that  that  part  of  their  powers  had  not  been  used,  and  that  then  you 
allowed  the  money  to  be  charged,  and  that  they  afterwards  exercised  that  latent 
power  which  they  obtained  under  the  first  Act,  and  that  they  sought  to  buy  a 
harbour  or  a  canal,  in  your  opinion  is  it  desirable  to  restrain  them  from  doii^ 
that? 

I  see  some  difficulty  about  limiting  them  in  that  way,  because  it  is  not  proposed, 
I  understand  to  say,  that  that  sum  of  5,000  /.,  for  instance,  is  actually  to  be  laid 
out  upon  any  particular  part  of  the  line ;  it  is  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  scheme  of 
railway  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

400.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.^  That  is  rather  a  question  for  the  Committee  ? 
Yes,  it  is  rather  for  the  Committee  upon  the  railway.     I  should  be  very  sorry 

to  say  that  the  land  is  to  be  charged  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  harbour. 
That  is  too  remote. 

40  !•  Chairman.']  You  suppose  that  it  requires  inoie  consideration  ? 

I  think  that  although  there  never  has  been  any  actual  power  granted  to  a  rail- 
way company,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  of  raising  money  upon  land  (I  am 
told  there  is  one  case,  but  I  am  not  conversant  with  it  myself),  there  is  a  certain 

rwer  in  three  of  the  Land  Companies  Acts  for  purposes  of  an  analogous  character, 
have  brought  one  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  They  are  all  the  same  with 
reference  to  this  particular  purposse,  and  it  is  that  these  companies  have  the. power 
of  getting  a  charge  upon  land  for  *^  the  construction  or  improvement  of  jetties  or 
landing-places  on  any  coast  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  for  the 
transport  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  agricultural  stock  and  produce,  and  of  lime, 
minerals,  and  other  articles  and  things  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes.**  It  is 
put  in  there  **  for  the  transport." 

402.  Which  is  that  ? 

This  is  the  Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company's  Act;  the  Lands 
Impipvemeht  Company  has  the  same  power,  and  the  Scotch  Company  has  the 
same  power  also.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  making  of  a 
railway.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  called 
to  one  of  the  purposes  of  improvement  to  be  made  under  these  Acts,  but  in  the 
Interpretation  Clause,  "  Improvement  of  Land,"  over  those  three  Acts  there  is 
this,  **  In  making  permanent  farm  roads  and  permanent  tramways  and  railways 
for  agricultural  and  farming  purposes.'* 

403.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Then  that  must  be  limited  to  the  estate  ?  » 
Those,  I  think,  must  be  limited  to  the  estate ;  but  two  or  more  landowners 

may  apply  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  improvements ;  they  may  make  a  joint 
application,  and  if  they  apply  for  the  making  of  a  railway  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, whatever  the  length  of  that  line  was,  if  it  extended  through  their  own 
estates  and  did  not  go  on  to  any  land  which  they  required  compulsory  power  for 
entering,  then  I  apprehend  that  such  a  railway  as  that  is  already  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  Legislature. 

404.  Chairman  A  They  have  power  to  raise  monev  by  virtue  of  those  Acts  ? 
Yes. 

405.  Lord  Stanly  of  Alderley.]  And  this  contemplates  it  merely  for  agricul- 
tural purposes? 
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G.X^eyfEiq.         For  agricultural  or  fanning  purposes..    A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Lords  sat  upon  the  subject  of  charges  ot  land  in  1855,  and  they  presented  a 

«3d  March  1863.    Report  to  the  House ;  and  in  1856  a  Bill  for  extending  the  provisions  of  the.Pri- 
vate  Money  Drainage  Act  was  introduced  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

40C.  And  passed? 

No,  it  was  not;  considerable  amendments  appear  to  have  been  made  to  it  in 
Committee,  and  so  forth,  and  the  last  print  1  have  of  it  is  "  Proposed  to  be 
amended  on  third  reading." 

407,  .Btit  it  never  passed  ? 
It  never  passed. 

The  Wtitness^  is  directed  to  withdraw.. 


X  Ciuttan,  Siq.  JOHJM  CLUTTON,  Esquire,  is  cdled  in,  and  examined  as  fdlcvwa: 

408.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  largely  employed  in  the  valuing  and  management 
of  estates  ? 

Yes.. 

409.  You  know  that  the  object  of  this  Committee  is  .to  inquire  whether  it  is 
proper  that  the  power  already  given  to  landowners  to  charge  their  estates  with 
terminable  auAuities  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  impjfovement  of  their*  laud  by 

.  draining  and  building,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  raise  meney  on 
similar  terms  for  the  purpose  of  taking  shares  in  railways  calculated  to  iacoease, 
the  value  of  such  property  ? 
I  should  think  it  is  desirable. 

410.  Elave  any  cases  occurred  in  your  experience  that  have  broilght  the.subj^t 
prominently  before  you  ? 

Not  in  private  estates. 

411.  In  public  estates  ? 

In  the  estates  of  the  Crown,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  obtain  poww  to 
advance  money  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in,  the  construction  of .  workd,/.and^ 
making  improvements. 


412. 
Yes. 


Railways 


413.  Where  ? 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

414.  Are  you  the  manager  of  that  estate  r* 

No ;  I  ftm  agent  foi*  the  estate  of  the  Crown  there  through  which  the  railway; 
passes ;  biit  I  do  not  manage  the  foresfc.    At  Hull  last  year,  a  Bill  was  passed  for,- 
constructing  a  bridge  over  the  old  port  of  Hull,  to  connect  a  considerable  property 
of  the  Crown  with  the  main  town  of  Hull,     Under  that  Act,  pqwer  was  gi^en  1 
to  advance  money  for  aiding,  the  construction  of  tlxe  works. 

415.  Who  had  the  power  to  advance  it  ? 
The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods. 

416.  ITiey  had  the  power  to  advance  the  money  for  making  this  bridge  ? 
Yes.     I  only,  mention  those  two  instances  as  companies  that  could  not  have- 

constructed  their  works  without  the  promise  of  aid. 

41 7.  The  Crown  did  it  of  its  own  will?  ^  -  t>    v 
With  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     There  are  clauses  in  the-Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  mode  of  aidincr  the  railways  in  this  case  would  not  be  precisely  similar  to 

these.     I  only  mention  them  as  showing  the  principle. 

41 8.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be,  in  many  cases,  of  great  advantage  to 
flfitf'i^d  (^stat^s  * 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.     It  is  the  first  question  in  all  omr  transactioHS, 
either  of  letting  or  selling  estates— How  near  is  the  railway? 
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41^.  And  do  you  think  that  it  will  tend  to  the  permanent  increase  of  income  ?    ./,  Cbutof^,  Btq 
There  i8  no  doubt  of  it.     I  cannot  give  instances  because  they  are  so  frequent,  — - 

but  I  have  known  many  farms  that  let  for  very  <;onsiderably  more  with  a  railway  ^3^  March  iSo? 
station  near  them  than  without  it.  In  point  of  fact,  where  railways  have  been  con- 
structed, &rms  will  yield  a  larger  rent  than  virithout  them.  In  my  long  experience 
I  have  seen  the  early  construction  of  railways,  and  I  have  had  to  do  with  estates 
ever  since  railways  were  first  commenced  ;  they  have  very  materially  increased  the 
value  ^of  land. 

42a  You  see  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  probable  increase  of  valtle  by 
means  of  railways  anymore  than  you  do  flie  probable Mncreafite  arising  from 
drainage  or  farm  buildings? 

I  do,  not  ffte^my:    We  hsB^e  to  dtol  wftb  iSbM  contiouaHy. 

42€ .  Earl  of  Devon.']  Could  you  suggest  Ihe  extent  to  which  the  additional 
value  goes,  or  do  you  think  that  gtotlemen  in  your  profession  would  h^  competent 
to  doit? 

I  6iink  that  any  man  of  large  experience  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

422.  To  put  it  in  figures? 
Yes. 

423.  We  have  it  in  evidence  here,  that  a  railway  in  one  part  of  the  counliry 
which  is  likely  to  be  able  to  effect  a  very  considerable  increase  is  likely  to  be  im- 
peded unless  the  power  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  consideration  be  obtained. 
J\re  you  aware  of  any  sitniUr  instances  in  any  other  parts,,  or  do  you  think  it 
unlikely  that  such  instances  do  exist  ? 

I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 

424.  Are  you  aware  of  instances  in  any  part  of  England  in  which  railways  • 
v^ould,  if  can*ied  out,  be  pr€>ductive  of  pennanent  benefit  to  landed  estates,  and 
which  are  impeded  in  their  progress  or  prevented  because  the  owners  have  not  the 
pow^r  which  is  sought  here  ? 

I  know  of  no  instances.  I  should  state  that  my  attention  has/  been  directed 
move  pai^icularly  of  late  years  to  public  properties ;  I  have  not  so  much  to  do 
with  private  estates  as  I  had  in  my  earlier  careef . 

425.  Have  you  any  doubt,  from  your  knowledge  of  England,  that  such  must  be 
the  state  of  th^gs  ? 

I  have  not  the  Jeast  doubt  ef  it.  ^  ' 

426.  EarlGr^.]  Vou  think  that  railroads  would  be  extended  through  agri^ul- 
lund  districts  much  more  largely  than  they  are  at  present  if  landowners  were 
enabled  t6  charge  their  estates  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  their  coli- 
atruction  ? 

Yes. 

A27.  And  with  great  advantage  to  their  property  ? 

Yes;  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  doubt  upon  that  subject.  I  have  seen  the 
value  of  estates  so  much  increased  by  the  construction  of  railw^s  that  1  do  not 
think  there  can  be  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.    ' 

428.  Lord  Stanly  of  Alderley.]  In  your  opinion,  what  restriction  or  what 
security  ought  to  be  imposed  for  the  completion  of  the  railway  when  once  con- 
templated, and  for  its  being  permanently  maintained  in  working  order  ? 

I  suppose  that  you  would  not  advance  the  money  until  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted. As  regards  the  second  question,  I  do  not  think  ttat  you  could  take  an^ 
security,  because  unless  the  landowners  themselves  keep  the  railway  open,  it 
might  possibly  happen  that  it  might  be  cjlosed ;  but  I  should  think  that  the  land- 
owners themselves,  in  a  district  where  they  advanced  money,  would  keep  it  open 
for  their  own  benefit. 

429.  In  that  case,  would  it  not  be  imposing  an  additional  burden  upon  settled 
property  beyond  what  was  originally  contemplated  for  the  formation  of  the  rail- 
i?\ray— that  additional  sum  which  would  be  required  to  keep  it  in  order  and  to 
xoaintain  it? 

Even  if  it  were  so,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  it.      1  consider  it  so  essential  for 
(48.2.)  f3  all 
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J.  CluHon^Eiq.    aU  districts  without  railway  accommodation  now  that  they  should  have  railway 
asd  mI^i863.  ^c<>°^™^dati^n>  ^ha*  even. with  that  additional  burden  I  would  acquiesce  in  it; 

430.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  railway  in 

repair  would  be  thrown  upon  a  single  estate  upon  that  railway,  and  not  upon  others 
which  would  also  be  benefited  by  it  ? 
It  might  so  happen. 

431.  Earl  Grej/.]  Do  you  think  that  there  is  practically  any  apprehension  that 
a  railway  made  by  persons  locally  interested  in  the  communication  would  be 
shut  up  f 

No. 

432.  You  cannot  contemplate  such  a  case  arising  at  the  present  time  ? 
If  the  railway  is  once  made,  it  may  be  kept  open  by  horse  traffic. 

433.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  You  say  that  you  are  more  engaged  in  the 
management  of  estates  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
than  you  were  formerly  ? 

I  personally  have  more  to  do  with  these  estates. 

434.  Do  you  therefore  think  that  if  any  Bill  were  to  be  passed,  and  any 
power  given  to  private  individuals  to  raise  money  upon  settled  estates  for  these 
purposes,  that  similar  powers  should  be  given  by  some  general  Act  to  the  Crown 
and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  making  railways  through  their 
property  ? 

I  think  so.  I  remember  the  late  Mr.  Goulbum  asking  me  the  same  question, 
many  years  ago,  when  a  Bill  for  the  West  of  England  line,  from  Salisbury  to 
Exeter,  was  in  Parliament,  and  I  then  urged  what  I  am  stating  now,  namely,  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  the  estates  of  the  Church,  worth  half  a  million  in 
that  district,  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  measure ;  I  recollect  his  telling  me  that 
there  was  no  power  under  the  Act  to  advance  money  for  suc^  purposes.  Mr. 
Goulbum  has  been  dead  eight  or^ten  years,  and  I  have  always  had  this  conversation 
in  my  mind. 

435*  Your  additional  experience  has  only  confirmed  you  in  your  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  such  power  to  exist  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  that  it  ia  njost  desirable,  under  proper  safeguards.  ^ 

436.  Earl  Grey.]  You  think  that  there  would  be  sufficient  security  against 
improperly  charging  landed  estates  with  money  for  these  purposes,  if  it  were  made 
a  condition,  first,  that  the  Inclosure  Commission  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
increased  value  given  to  the  property  was  equal  to  the  rent-charge  imposed  upon, 
it :  next,  that  the  rent-charge  should  in  25  years  clear  oflf  the  whole  debt ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  rent-charge  should  not  be  imposed  until  the  railroad  had  been 
actually  constructed  and  opened  ? 

I  should  think  so.    I  should  think  that  those  safeguards  would  be  sufficient. 

437.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  with  regard  to  what  you  think  will 
be  fair  towards  a  tenant  for  life  in  making  an  arrangement  for  this  purpose  ? 

I  think  that  in  case  of  the  tenant  for  life  advancing  the  money  or  charging  the 
estate  dying  before  the  charge  is  liquidated^  he  should  receive  a  portion,  of  the 
value  of  the  shares  dependent  upon  the  period  he  is  the  incumbent  of  the  estate* 

438.  Instead  of  depositing  shares  with  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  and 
allcfwing  them  to  be  inherited  with  the  estate  by  the  remainder-man,  you  think 
that  the  tenant  for  life  who  makes  the  first  sacrifice  ought,  in  the  event  of  his 
dying  before  the  debt  is  cleared  off,  to  have  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  shares  ? 

It  would  appear  to  me,  that  if  the  shares  become  the  property  of  the  reversioner, 
he  gets  the  benefit  to  the  estate,  and  also  of  the  monies  repaid  b}'  the  tenant  for 
life. 

439.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  And  is  it  not  an  additional  security  against 
the  improvident  application  of  the  money  ? 

I  think  so. 

440.  Earl  Grey.]  If  the  landowner  lives  25  years  after  the  drainage  has  been 
executed,  he  has  paid  the  whole,  and  yet  the  remainder -man  getd  a  very  much. 
larger  income  from  the  works,  probablv,  if  they  have  been  judiciously  done  ? 

That 
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That  is  assuming,  what  our  experience  hardly  enables  us  to  bbj,  that  drainages     j.  Cbutom,  Sif. 

mre  quite  permanent ;  that  is  the  difference.  ^  — — 

^         ^  «3d  March  1863. 

441.  ChairmanJ]  But  of  the  two,  the  railway  is  rather  a  better  security  than       «........- 

the  dnunage? 

I  believe  so. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next. 

One  o*clock.  ' 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPERS  ddivered  in  bjr  Betyamn  Woodman,  Esq.,  18  March  1863. 


1.— EXISTING  RAILWAYS.  Appendlr, 


REPLIES  to  Queries  of  the  Increased  Value  given  to  Land  by  Railways  in 

actual  Working. 


QUERIES. 

1.— Name  of  Farm? 

2.— Extent? 

3. — ^Is  it  an  Arable  or  Stock  Farm? 

4. — How  long  have  you  occupied  the  Farm  ? 

5. — ^What  is  the  distance  of  your  Farm  from  a  Rulwaj  Station? 

6. — Has  the  Railway  been  opened  during  the  whole  of  your  tenancy, 
or  part  only ;  if  part^  when  was  the  line  first  opened  ? 

7. — ^What  are  the  benefits  from  the  Railway  to  the  Arable  Land? 

8.— What  are  the  benefits  to  a  Stock  Farm? 

9. — How  much  per  Acre  would  your  Farm  lose  in  yalue,  were  it  now 
to  be  entirely  deprived  of  Railway  communication? 


Simonbum  Hirham^  North  Tyne, 
Dear  Sir,  16  February  1863. 

Living  in  a  hill  country  I  can  give  a  fuller  detail  of  the  benefits  we  derive  from  railway 
communication  than  I  can  do  upon  the  arable  lands.  The  Border  Counties  Railway  for 
through  traffic  has  only  been  opened  about  nine  months  since.  Three  years  ago  we  had 
perhaps  the  most  severe  winter  that  any  person  ever  saw  in  the  present  day,  and  if  we  had 
Lad  not  the  Border  Counties  Railway  opened  to  Wark  at  that  tune,  the  consequence,^bad 
enough,  would  have  been  a  great  desui  worse:  got  Dutch  hay,  and  many  other  things,  which 
saved  stock  on  ihe  hills  to  a  large  amount :  am  certain  that  the  vale.  North  Tyne,  sufiered 
lees  than  any  high  district  either  side  the  border.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  an  agent  in 
letting  land,, although  in  general  landlords  are  not  supporters  of  railways,  they  enhance  the 
Talue  of  property  wherever  they,  go  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  the  land,  if  the 
Companies  were  to  get  a  present  of  it.  I  see  in  the  Newcastle  papers  that  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne is  going  to  have  a  very  large  sale  of  wood  at  Monway's  above  Falstone :  think  that  if 
the  railway  had  not  gone  into  that  part.  Sir  John's  wood  might  have  stood  till  doomsday 
before  he  could  have  had  a  customer  for  it :  cannot  say  half  enough  for  railways ;  a  great 
boon  to  every  person  livinj; ;  a  great  pity  they  do  not  meet  with  more  encouragement 
amongst  our  owners  of  lano. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)        James  Davison. 
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Saughton  Mains^  Edinburgh,  17  February  1863. 
Dear  Sir, 

NORTHUMBEBLAND  CENTRAL  KaILWAT. 

If  AM  favoured  with  yours  of  the  13  th  inst.,  and  have  also  received  the  tabular  forms  of 
queries  in  regard  to  tfa^  adv^tag^  ^f  railways  1^  tha  tgricmltural  interest  of  the  districts 
wrough  which  they  "pass,  and  I  will  send  copies  to  several  farmers  in  Scotland  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  their  having  the  advantage  of  railway  transit 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  their  farms,  and  I  will  forward  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  ^et 
them  returned  with  answers  to  the  queries.  The  fact  that  when  a  farm  is  advertised  to  oe 
let  the  proximity  of  a  railway  station  is  always  stated,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  proves 
the  publio  opinion  of  i)ie  advantages,  and  la^  own  experience  certainly  bears  out  my 
estimate  as  stated  in  my  report  of  the  benefit ;  and  in  a  district  such  as  the  one  to  be 
traversed  by  the  proposed  railway,  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  all  large  arable  farms  the 
tenants  will  save  the  keep  of  at  least  one  pair  of  horses  on  each  farm,  besides  saving  in 
carriage  on  grain,  manures,  lime,  tile-pipes,  and  coals,  and  being  able  to  dispose  of  or 
obtain  bulky  commodities,  aa  ^i;qip8  and  ppti^^e^*  when  they  are  scarce  in  one  district, 
and  plentiful  in  others  ;  and  on  pasture  lands  the  advantage  of  getting  both  conveyed  to 
or  from  distant  markets  without  loss  of  time>  or  condition  is  considerable.  You  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  various  estimates  you  may  get  of  the  amount  of  benefit  per  acre  to 
pasture  lands,  as  the  benefit  to  moor  land,  worth  1  s.  per  acre  of  rent,  cannot  fairly  be 
compared  with,  that  of  land  worth  15  $4  or  20^.  per  acre.  I  regp-et  tha^I  cannot  let  yoa 
have  the  answers  to  the  queries  by  Wedi^^sday,  but  I  will  forward  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Yours,  &c. 
Benjamin  Woodman,  Esq.,  (signed)        Jofm  Dickson. 

f  Morpeth. 

Beport  of  Mr.  John  Dichsoriy  of  Saughton  Mains,  of  the  {VQ^upt  of  wtieip^tlBd  benefit  to 
the  Agricultural  Interest  of  the  District  through  which  the  line  of  the  Qentral  Nor- 
thumberland Railway  is  proposed  to  pass. 

The  reporter  having,  at  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Lands  Improvement  Com- 
pany, inspected  the  mstriqt  to  be  accommodated  by  this  line  of  railway,  ^jud  from  his 
previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  information  afforded  him  by  the  proprietors 
and  tenants  in  tluut  neighbourhood,  bolli  as  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  lands  and  the 
number  of  horses  kept  on  the'di£fereat  finrms  within  the  areac^  the  district  to  be  accom- 
modated, he  ben  to  state  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  wiU  be  fiiUy  54,000  acres  of  arable 
land  which  wilfnave  the  advants^e  of  railway  accommodation,  beside^  a  large  extent  of 
grazing  land,  and  that  he  believes  these  lands  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  9,400/. 
yearly. 

In  making  this  estimate,  be  assumes  that  the  arable.  Icuids  on  an  average  will  be 
increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  2$.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  pasture  lands  to  6^.  per  acre 
yearly ;  and  this  opinion  is  not  formed  merely  from  the  general  knowledge  of  the  reporter 
of  the  advantages  conferred  on  the  agricultural  interest  in  different  districts  of  the 
country  with  which  he  is  conversant,  but  also  from  his  own  practical  experience,  as  he  is 
tenant  of  three  farms  of  considerable  extent  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  that  had  not 
the  advantages  of  railway  accommodation  when  he  first  occupied  them,  which  they  now 
possess ;  so  that  he  is  enabled  with  the  greater  confidence  to  state  his  opinion  of  the 
benefit  that  an,  agricultural,  district  will  derive  from  a  line  of  railway. 

(signed)        John  Diok^mu 
SaughtOB  Mains,  30  January  1863. 


£xT»AOT  fixwi  a  Lbttbr  &om  Jiohn  Grey,  Esq.,  of  Dilston. 

Dilston,  18  February  1863, 
Gbeat  aiuuety  is  felt  by  the  inhabitants  ot  oentr^  Northumberland  for  th^  succesa  of 
the  projected  imiwfkj,  and  with  ffood  ijeason ;  for  wJiile  it  embraces  the  most  prodpctive 
portiCHi  of  the  oouiM^yr  there  ape  few  parts  o(  England  so  shut  out  from  r^lway  commyni- 
cation.  The  ocoMpiors  of  many  farm&  which  it  would  pass  through  or  9ear  to,. have  noTir 
to  send  their  grain  of  oUier  produce  from  10  to  25  miles  in  carts  to  reach  a  market  or 
railway  station,  and  to  drive  their  fat  cattle  the  same  distance,  to  their  gre^t  injury,  aad 
loss  of  time.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  manures  which  they  bring  to  their 
fanps,  especially  lime,  which  is  a  heavy  and. bulky  article,  and  would  be  used  in  large 
quantities  if  more  easily  obtained.  It  applies  also  to  building  materials,  such  as  timber 
and  slates,  besides  all  personal  and  family  accommodation. 

It  has  been  reportea  by  a  praoiieiJ  nod  experienced  surveyor  that  an  area  of  between 
^0,000  to  60,000  acres  of  land  would  be  benented  by  that  line  to  the  extent  of  2  s.  6  d.  an 
acre,  besides  an  immense  tract  of  pasture  land,  the  stock  and  wool  from  which  would  be 
brought  for  transit  to  the  stations  on  that  line.     This  estimate  I  consider  to  be  too  lo^^ 
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Ab  AD  instMioe  of  it  I  have  learned  from  a  party  of  praotii^  fbtnoerB^  who  view^  tttA 
vahied  a  farm  on  ^b  estate  with  a  view  of  teeing  it  on  lease,  whioh  is.  two  mileB  from  it 
lailway  station,  that  they  reol^oned  the  beneftt  at  50/.  per  year. 

The  farm  consists  of  330  acres,  of  which  180  are  arame  and  156  are  old  grans  pastures, 
and  the  rent  is  600/.  a  year.  An  allowance  of  50/.  a  year  for  the  advantage  of  a  railway 
gtation  at  two  miles  distance  amounts  to  more  than  4«.  6d.  an  acre  for  the  tillage,  and  1#. 
for  the  pasture.  This,  however,  would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  lime  had  bete  16 
be  procured,  as  is  often  the  case,  at  the  distance  of  many  miles;  whereas,  in  this  eas^, 
there  is  limestone  and  a  kiln  for  burning  it  on  the  farm. 


tfidto*CiAMiiUMi 


My  dear  Sir,  Manor  House,  Woodhorii,  S3  ^^ebtuaty  18*5. 

In  returning  you  th^  fcwrrti  which  I  have  fiHed  up  at  your  inquest,  and  which  I  trult 
nay  be  of  a  satisfactory  nature  and  of  86me  service  t6  your  causie,  t  take  the  libeH^ 
of  further  expressing  my  opinion  on  the  Subject  therein  contained  in  t  fbW  tidditionAi 
words. 

Though  a  tabular  statement  may  have  the  advantage  of  conveying  to  the  Inind  certidfi 
ftots  in  the  most  condensed  and  intelligible  form,  stitt  thete  are  cases  in  which  really  It 
definite  reply  cannot  be  given,  and  in  no  instance  does  this  appeair  mol*e  vivid  than  lb 
describing  the  actuid  advantages,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of  a  railway  to  an^ 
district. 

A  manufacturer  or  Colliery  6wner  can  at  once  describe  In  figures  thfe  real  tnOA^y  vialu^ 
of  a  railway  to  his  establishment,  imunnuch  as  his  results  therefrom  ai*e  direct  ahd  posi- 
tive ;  whilst  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  do  so  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  stiA 
voHMiiiitig  a  oonsiderable  bt^ance  of  advantage  Which  cannot  be  defined,  it  being  of  ah 
Hidirect  character.  The  thorough  developtnent,  however,  of  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  a  «<Mi  on  any  given  farm,  at  a  greater  distance  than  five  or  six  miles  from  a  toWh,  with 
its  correspott^ng  maximum  results,  intist;,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  at  the  present  day,  bl^ 
afttributable  to  the  piiesenoe  of  railways. 

1.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  easy  carriage  of  draining  pipes  (draining  being  very  pro- 
^jerly  looked  upon  iis,  paf*  excellence,  the  basis  upon  wmcn  all  other  improvements  must 
depend),  which,  accordmg  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  coimtry,  the  tenant  has  invariabl|r 
to  cart ;  and  if  this  be  at  any  considerable  distance  from  his  farm,  a  limited  area  can  con- 
sequently otaly  be  annually  drained,  inasmuch  as  his  ordinary  farm  work  must  be  attended 
to ;  and  hence,  a  good  portion  of  his  land  would  have  to  remain  in  an  undnuned  oondilaoa 
for  a  period  of  another  four  years ;  for  farmers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  draining  when  the  land  is 
in  a  state  of  fallow  to  any  other  time. 

2.  Then  comes  the  next  process  of  improvement,  especially  on  clays,  in  the  shape  of 
liming ;  and  I  need  but  to  draw  vour  attention  to  the  extensive  tract  of  day  lAnd  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Morpeth  district,  which  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  lime 
kilns,  and  gives,  at  the  same  time,  such  telling  evidence  of  the  benefits  derivable  there- 
from in  cases  where  it  has  been  judiciously  apphed.  In  my  own  case  I  speak  feelingly  on 
this  point :  formerly  we  used  to  cart  our  lime  from  Newton-on-the-Moor,  a  distance  (there 
and  back)  of  upwards  of  30  miles,  the  inconvenience  of  which  few  can  conceive,  excepti 
those  who  have  experienced  it ;  besides  which  the  extent  limed  in  any  one  year  was 
itecessarily  litnited ;  whilst  the  wear  and  tear  of  horse  flesh,  carts  and  harness  was  awful ; 
in  addition  to  the  hardships  and  annoyance  to  the  meti  in  having  to  travel  at  anch.  untimely 
hours  of  the  night,  we  can  now  have  it  delivered  at  our  railwajr  station  at  a  cost  of  9  s.  per 
ton ;  and  thou^  ^s  may  appear  still  a  high  price,  yet  the  saving  in  cartag6,.coupled  wiUi 
die  fact  of  securing  a  large  quahtity  at  the  exact  time  when  most  convenient  to  ourselves, 
at  once  prove  how  impotlAnt  is  such  a  means  of  transit 

3.  Manure  from  towns  can  be  conveyed  to  greater  distances  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
by  cartage,  and  is  consequently  applied  in  larger  quantities;  in  addition  to  wnich  artificial 
manures  and  foods,  both  substances  very  extensively  employed  at  the  present  day  undet 
the  improved  state  of  agriculture,  cau  be  procured  cheaper  and  with  a  choice  of  maker 
from  distant  towns,  which  privilege  could  not  exist  in  the  absence  of  a  railway.  All  these 
essentials  to  profitable  farming  at  the  present  high  and  increasii^  rents  must  necessarily 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  fertdlitj  of  the  soil,  and  produce  larger  crops  in  the  shape 
of  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  &c^  all  of  which  are  saleable  articles,  and  ^require  therefore  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  farm  to  be  disposed  of;  independent  <^  the  extended  area  and 
additional  weight  of  the  turnip  crop,  resulting  in  a  proportionably  increased  quantity  of 
beef  and  mutton  produced  therefrom.  ITou  will  see  that  I  have  described  the  advantage 
of  a  railway  to  this  farm  at  from  4«.  Bd  to  6«.  per  acre ;  now  some  people  might  denounce 
Ais  sum  as  exorbitant ;  but  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  and  see  that  <Hie  adchtional  pair  of 
horses,  at  least,  and  a  man  would  be  required  if  no  railway  existed,  we  have  100  /.  a  year 
at  once,  equivalent  to  Ss.  Ad.  per  acre,  wart  from  the  other  indirect  advantages  which 
must  be  admitted  as  considerable,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  enth^y.  And  while 
thus  treating  this  subject,  let  me  not  omit  the  importance  of  a  railway  to  the  stodL  of  the 
£urm,  either  in  transferriug  them  in  a  lean  state  from  distant  fairs  to  the  farm,  and  sub- 
sequently in  reconveying  them  when  fat  to  Newcastle  or  other  markets ;  for  in  the  event 
of  the  former  market  having  a  downward  tendency,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  can^^ 

be  100  miles  away,  thus  giving  ^  4o^Me  ef^portiMMiy -ef  mahiBg  the  most  of  ^f^fft^^^V^OOQlC 
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JLppmihi.        ^^  traahinff^  abuse,  and  oonseqjuent  waste  of  fat  and  muscle  which  invariably  results 
■*  -y ,  irom  theorainary  process  of  driving.    In  support  of  the  above  I  will  simply  mention  that 

an  express  cattle  train  passes  Morpeth  every  Saturday  morning  direct  £rom  Aberdeen  to 
London  for  Monday's  Smithfield  market. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  advantage  of  railways  in  an  agricultural  light  generally, 
will  apply  with  equal  and  additional  force  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Central  Northumberland 
Bailway."  Passing  through  a  vast  tract  of  country  possessing  in  itself  every  capability, 
in  an  imdeveloped  lorm,  tor  the  production  of  our  national  requirements  in  a  mftTimnm 
d^ree,  and  only  awaiting  a  means  for  the  easy  ingress  and  introduction  of  developing 
influences  in  the  shape  of  lime  and  manures  to  unlodc  those  resources  which  are  yet  lying 
dormant,  with  a  corresponding  outlet  for  the  increase  of  manufactured  material  in  the  lorm 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  to  convert  it,  without  exception,  into  the  finest 
farming  and  best  fiumed  district  in  the  kingdom.  The  more  southerly  portion  of  the  railway 
running  throuffh  a  fine  pastoral  district  will  furnish  a  double  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
marketmg  their  stock  at  the  right  moment,  as  well  as  in  enabling  them  to  keep  a  larger 
quantity,  with  the  slight  assistance  of  a  small  addition  of  artificial  food,  without  the  ordinary 
teBX  of  "  running  themselves  short  of  meat ;  **  for  as  soon  as  any  scarcity  of  food  in  winter 
may  show  itself,  foreign  hay  or  cake  can  be  at  once  imported,  or  if  thought  more  desirable, 
the  stock  can  be  removed  at  once  to  more  favourable  quarters.  Again,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wooler  we  find  some  of  the  finest  turnip  soils  in  the  world  deteriorating  in  value  year 
by  vear  as  turnip  producers,  from  the  ravages  of  grub,  finger  and  toe,  and  anbury  to 
which  they  are  subject— diseases  which  annually  lay  waste  hundreds  of  acres  of  turnips^ 
and  which  only  find  a  preventive  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  lime.  And  so  im{)ortant  is  this 
substance  to  t£e  Glendale  farmer,  that  he  carts  it  long  distances  and  at  considerable  cost, 
and  often  even  employ  special  ciurters  for  the  purpose  as  well,  knowing  as  he  does  that 
it  is  a  sine  qud  nan  to  a  successful  crop  of  turnips,  and  consequently  to  a  subsequent  crop 
of  barley  and  seeds;  in  fact,  the  advantages  of  a  full  ^een  crop  in  a  rotation  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  In  the  large  Glendale  farms  I  am  satisfied  that  one  pair  of  horses  and  a 
man  could  be  dispensed  with  out  of  every  five  pairs  that  are  at  present  kept,  if  a  railway 
penetrated  ihat  district  Coals  could  be  conveyed  at  a  cheap  rate  for  lime  burning,  as 
well  as  for  household  purposes — ^the  latter  a  heavy  item  in  cartage  where  fiumers,  as  is  the 
custom,  cart  all  the  fuel  for  their  hinds.  Cattle,  as  I  said  before,  and  sheep  will  be  con* 
Teyed  cheaper,  more  expeditioushr,  and  with  less  damage  to  themselves  thw  at  present, 
and  need  not  leave  their  yards  K)r  market  till  the  day  before  sale.  Economy  in  horse 
labour,  reduction  in  the  highwav  rate,  and  endless  advantages  must  result  from  a  railway 
through  central  Northumberlana ;  and  I  think  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  its  favour  is  the  deep  interest  taken  and  felt  by  the  agricultural  body  tlirough 
\yho6e  district  it  may  pass. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  remarks,      ' 

I  am,  &c 
B.  Woodman,  Esq.  (signed)        Jacob  fFilson. 

My  dear  Sir,  Castle  Howard,  20  Februarv  1863. 

I  DULY  received  your  note  of  the  13th,  with  a  set  of  queries  to  be  answered  by  a  few 
of  Lord  Carlisle's  tenantry  upon  this  estate,  if  ho  have  all  less  or  more  benefited  by  the  in- 
troduction of  railways  into  the  neighbourhood.  I  assembled  a  few  of  our  farmers,  who 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  answers  to  your  queries,  as  written  by  one  of  my  clerks,  and 
dgned  by  the  tenants  respectively.  H  you  had  sent  as  many  more  copies  they  would 
have  been  eagerly  answered,  affirmatory  of  the  great  benefit  the  farmmg  interest  haa 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  railways.  To  your  last  query,  namely,  the  increase  in 
value  per  acre,  I  could  hardly  expect  our  tenants  to  give  an  answer,  but  one  and  lUl 

Xeed,  that  it  was  considerable.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  judge  by  the  acre 
iost  in  any  case,  the  value  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  contiguity  to  a  station  differ  so 
very  much ;  but  taking  the  average  of  this  estate,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  I  am  within 
the  mark  when  I  state,  that  the  increase  in  value  is  upwards  of  10  per  cent  So  sensible  was 
I  of  the  benefit  of  railway  communication,  even  in  rural  districts,  to  both  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  that  I  requested  Lord  Carlisle  to  allow  me  to  use  his  name  in  convening  a  meet>- 
mg  of  the  principal  landowners  in  the  district  between  Thirsk  and  Malton,  including  his 
Lordship,  LordFeversham,  the  representatives  of  Lord  Downes,  Sir  George  Womb  well,  and 
sundry  others  of  property  and  influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  take  mto  consideration 
the  propriety  of  havmg  that  line  made,  which  was  idlimately  done,  and,  too,  at  the  cheapest 
rate  per  nme  of  any  railway  in  the  kingdom.  This  line,  although  the  traffic  is  almost 
entirely  local,  not  only  pays  the  shareholders  a  good  dividend  (I  beueve  they  could  divide 
five  per  cent  with  every  prospect  of  an  increase),  but  also  benefits,  not  only  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  particularly,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through  which  it 
passes,  generally  to  an  extent  exceeding  what  I  have  stated.  I  am  ignorant  as  to  the 
district  through  which  your  proposed  line  is  to  pass,  and  therefore  can  say  nothing  as  to 
its  desirability,  only  get  it  made  cheap  enough,  not  to  exceed  5,000/.  per  mile,  and  it  is 
most  likely  to  pay. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)        John  Henderson^ 
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Answers  of  Mr.  E.  J.  J.  BrowelL 

County  of  Durham^  Parish  of  Boldon. — North  Eastern  Bailwaj. 

1. — ^East  Boldon. 
Ji. — 150  acres. 
3. — Arable. 

4. — ^Four  years,  as  occupier  and  proprietor. 
5. — Half  a  mile. 
6. — During  the  whole. 
7, — Facilities  for  obtidning  manures^  lime,  building  materials,  &c.  and  for  attending 

markets. 
8. — The  benefits  to  a  stock  farm  in  the  same  locality  would  be  facilities  for  sending 

gtock  to,  or  bringing  it  from  distant  markets,  and  for  obtaining  feeding  material 

other  than  those  raised  on  the  farm. 
9. — This  woidd  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  would  not  probably  be  very  great,  as  the 

distance  to  market  towns  by  good  turnpike  roads  is  not  great. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Angus. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  BothaL — North  Eastern  Bulway. 

1. — Ashingtoib 

2.— 380  acres. 

3. — ^Partly  arable  and  partly  stock. 

4. — 17  years. 

5. — 3 1  miles ;  has  a  dep6t  on  a  priyate  railway  fi[)r  manure ;  joins  the  North  Eastern 

about  one  mile  from  the  farm. 
6. — About  17  years. 
7. — Getting  lime  and  heavy  manures. 
8. — Access  to  distant  markets  to  buy  and  dispose  of  stock. 
9. — 2s.  6<f.  per  acre  on  arable,  and  Is.  on  pasture. 


Answers  of  Messrs.  G.  jr  J*  Angtcs. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  BothaL — North  Eastern  Bulway. 

1.— Climbing  Tree. 

2.— 196  acres. 

3.— Combined. 

4. — Six  years. 

6. — Two  miles. 

6.— Whole. 

7.-^Manures,  lime,  &c.  brought,  and  the  produce  of  the  &xm  carried  into  markets, 

•    fairSy  &c. 
8. — Access  to  all  markets,  and  the  carriage  of  artificial  manures  for  grass  land,  also 

cake  and  food  for  cattle. 
9. — Arable,  2s.  6d.  per  acre;  pasturage.  Is.  6(L 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Angus. 
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County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Bothal.^ — North  Eastern  Bailway* 

1.— Whitefield. 

2.— 312  acres. 

3. — About  232  arable,  and  80  pasture. 

4. — 32  years. 

5. — It  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  farm  on  which  I  have  a  dding  or  manure  dep6t ; 
we  are  three  miles  from  a  regular  station  to  the  south,  and  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  north. 

6. — About  17  years  since. 

7. — Conveying  manure  from  towns  at  a  distance  (which  before  the  railway  was 
impracticable^  lime,  bones,  sulphuric  acid,  heavy  town  dung,  chemical  manures, 
hard  stones  n>r  the  roads.  Ixajtwajs  also  open  out  markets  at  a  distance  for 
farm  produce,  which  previous  to  railways  was  inaccessible,  especially  potatoes. 

♦<48— App.)  '  G3  084— BuyinCoOgle 
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Appendix.  8. — ^Buying  stock  at  distant  markets,  Ratting  them  home  into  their  pasture,  frequently 

—  .-  m  as  many  hours  m  it  woidd  ti^  days  io  travel  bgr  the  road,  thus  avoiding  sore 

feet,  loss  of  flesh,  and  risk  of  overdnraig  by  careless  or  inexperienced  drivers; 
idso  fat  «took  can  be  sent  to  ^eat  distances.  Bree<Mng  «iock»  suoh  as  bulls  and 
ram»,  Can  nbw  be  sent  to  ifiarkists  where  they  meet  purchasers  from  most  parts  of 
the  globe. 
9. — I  consiaer  my  tillage  land  would  lose  in  value  3  s.  per  acre,  and  pairtwe  1  #.  StL^per 
acre ;  land  10  miles  further  from  Newcastle  I  consider  more  beBefitdd^  as  ^e 
turnpike  carriage  was  much  heavier  before  raaohing  a  good  naribit 


Answers  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Bainbridge. 

Oun^  ^  Nortliumberland,  iParish  of  Woo<Ilioni.— Kordi  lEkstem  4uid  Blytfa 

and  ^yne  Baolwaf  • 
1. — ^Woodhom  Grange. 
"2. — too  abi^g. 
3. — Combined. 
4. — Two  years. 
5. — Five  miles  from  Longhirst  on  North  Eastern  Bailway  ;  two  miles  and  a  half  from 

North  Seaton  on  B^th  and  Tyne. 
6. — During  the  whole. 
7. — The  conveyance  of  lime,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  becmrled  14mile0b    Guano, 

town  manure,  bones,  &t. ;  gfain  to  l^ewcastle  and  other  markets. 
8. — ^"Ihe  conveyance  of  fat  stock  to  market,  and  lean  stock  from  fairs  $  dbio  of  tnl  olJce 

for  the  stock,  as  well  as  other  cattle  food. 
9. — A  difficult  question  to  answer  without  great  cnhwirtidii;  pfdbaUy  St.  6dL  |>6r  atee. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Bolam. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parisk  of  Bel£(»4.---Ndtlii  Eastom  RaSirajr* 

1. — Glororum,  Parish  of  Bamburgh. 

2. — About  450  acres. 

3. — Mixed  husbandry. 

4. — 12  years. 

6. — One  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles. 

6. — Open  before  my  tenancy. 

7. — Incalculable ;  we  could  not  be  supplied  with  coals  otherwise,  wJess  at  very  great 


8. — Equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  rentaL 
9. — From  five  to  seven  per  cent. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Edward  Campunu 
Cbuttty  of  Nordmmbferland,  l*arish  of  Bellinghaiii.— Border  Countiei  Eaihray. 

1.— HaSmag  Rigw 
2. — About  700  acres. 
3. — Stock  farm. 
4. — 24  years. 
6. — One  mile. 

6. — Open  only  part  of  the  tenancy,  about  two  years  aco. 

8. — Very  great  for  conveyance  of  stock  to  market,  and  for  obtaining  lime  and  manure. 
9. — ^I  should  say  that  the  aven^  of  skx^c  fafOft  «imilar  to  mine  would  be  2  s.  6  d.  per 
acre  at  least 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chartres  (for  Mr.  Charles  Barthwkk). 

County  of  Nortiiumberland,  Parish  of  Banibtirgh.-^Ndrth  fia^m  Railway. 
1.— Chester  HilL 
2.— 618  acres. 
3.— Mi:jted  ^ufebatidiy. 
4. — 18  years. 
5. — One  mile  and  a  half. 
6. — IPart  of  lease. 
7.— Of  g:reti:t  adtawtagfe. 
8.— IVo  tnd  a  balf  per  cent,  on  ihe  watsX* 
9.— Five  per  cent  on  the  tentsL 
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Answers  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Clark. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Morpeth. — North  Eastern  Bailway. 

1, — Hepscott  Moor. 

2, — 370  acres. 

3. — Arable  farm. 

4. — ^Eight  years. 

6, — Two  mUes. 

6. — Opened  during  the  whole  of  my  tenancy. 

7. — I  could  not  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  for  my  finrma  were  it  not  for  the  vail- 

way,  and  can  send  the  produce  of  the  farm  <dieap«r  by  railway  than  the  voad. 
•9. — About  2$.6d.  per  acre. 


AK6WBtt»  of  Mr.  jnUkm  Cherk. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Bothal. — North  Eastasn  Bailwax« 

1.— Bothal  Park. 
2. — 200  acres. 

3. — Arable  farm.  , 

4.-23  years. 
5. — Station  on  the  farm. 
6. — Part  only. 

7. — I  could  not  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  for  my  farm  were  it  not  for  the 
railway,  and  can  send  the  j^roduee  oi  the  fann  cheaper  by  railway  than  the  road. 
9.— About  Zi.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  William  Clark. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  BedUngtoQ.,— ^iqprtfc  SMtem  Bailwi^. 

1. — Neiherton. 
2. — ^250  acres. 
3. — Arable  farm. 
4» — Five  yea«i. 
5w — Onemfle. 

6. — Opened  duriDg  the  whde  <tf  mtf  tsnanoyi 

7. — I  could  not  get  a  suffimtot  qoantiiy  of  manure  fir  mji  faim  w«re  it  not  fi»r  the  rail- 
way, and  can  send  the  produoe  of  the  fana.  cheaper  l^  railway  iJian  Ae  roadr 
9k — About  3^.  per  acn» 


AiiewsBA  of  Mb  JBdtmrd  CouImh. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  BeDingham. — Nortli  British  (Border  Counties 

Section)  Railway. 

1. — ^Bridgeford  and  AntonbilL. 

2. — 350  acres. 

3.— Both, 

4. — ^20  years  (upwards). 

5. — Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Border  C]!ounties,  and  12  miles  from  Newcastle  and  Carlisle. 

6. — Border  Counties  Section,  been  open  two  years,  and  Newcastie  and  Carlisle  open  all 

the  time. 
7. — Principally  by  obtaining  manures,  and  carrying  the  produce  on  the  farm  to  market, 

&c  ;  also  getting  coal  much  nearer,  and  thereby  Baying  horse  keep. 
8« — Obtainhig  manures,  audi  aoBipeying  stock,  wood*  &i^,  to  madoBil. 
9. — My  farms  are  increased  in  rent  (and  yahie^  26  per  oenK  doriiig  the  last  30  years, 

owitig'  te<  kaprayamenta  bj  mamires,  lim^  dxatmng,  ftc^  aeeelerated  by  the 

raSWay. 
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Appendix. 

Akswebs  of  Mr.  David  Crowe. 

County  of  Northumberland^  Parish  of  Ancroft. — North  Eastern  Bailway. 

1.— Scremerston  Town  Farm. 

2. — 1,162  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — 7  years  come  Whitsunday. 

5. — One  mile  and  a  half. 

6. — ^Whole  tenancy. 

7. — ^Delivering  produce,  &c.  &c 

8. — ^Deliyering  produce,  &c.  &c 

9. — ^I  reckon  about  2g.  6d.  per  acre. 


Akswebs  of  Mr.  ITumas  Chartres  (for  William  Davidson). 

County  of  Nordiumberland,  Parish  of  Bamburgh. — ^North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Outchester. 

2. — ^About  500  acres. 

3. — Mixed  husbandry. 

4. — ^23  years. 

6.*— One  mile. 

6. — ^Part  of  lease.  • 

7. — Of  great  advantage. 

8.— Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  rentaL 

9. — ^Five  per  cent,  on  the  rentaL 


Akswebs  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Dixon. 

Couniy  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Hartbrim.— Wansbeck  Railway. 

1. — ^Longwitton* 

2, — 550  acres. 

3. — Partly  arable ;  principally  grazing  land, 

4. — Five  years. 

5. — ^Four  miles  from  Scots  Gap  station. 

6. — Part  only ;  about  12  months  ago. 

7. — Saving  of  cartage  in  manures  and  produce.     In  my  opinion,  arable  land  cannot  be  * 
successfully  farmed  at  the  present  time  without  lailway  accommodation,  as  the 
advantages  of  which  are  so  many ;  in  the  saving  of  time  m  men  and  horses  (fewer 
of  the  latter  need  be  kept) ;  markets  made  accessible  of  all  kinds.     In  fact,  no  one 
knows  the  value  of  railways  until  they  have  tried  tiiem. 

8. — The  benefits  are  very  considerable  in  transporting  fat  stock  to  market,  bv  which 
means  both  cattie  and  sheep  are  shown  in  much  better  order,  and  of  course 
command  a  better  price  than  if  driven  by  road.  A  saving  of  keep  is  also  effected  ; 
that  is,  the  expense  upon  the  road  for  keep,  stock  being  only  one  night  out  of 
their  pasture  before  being  shown  in  the  market.  Linseed  cake,  &c.,  can  be 
obtained  much  easier,  and  a  great  amount  of  cartage  saved,  which  is  money. 

9. — From  3^.  to  5^.  per  acre  is  not  too  much  to  calculate  the  loss  if  this  farm  was 
deprived  of  railway  commimication. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Dixon. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Bellingham. — Border  Counties  Railway. 

1. — ^Dunterley. 

2.-1,700  acres. 

3. — Mixed  arable  and  stock  &rm. 

4. — ^21  years. 

5. — One  mile  from  Bellingham  station. 

6.— ^Part  only.    It  was  firat  opened  to  Wark-street,  six  miles  off,  about  four  years  ago;^ 
to  Bellingham  about  two  or  tiiree  years  ago. 

7. — I  consider  the  benefits  to  an  arable  farm  very  ^eat ;  first,  in  the  saving  of  carbu^e 
of  produce  to  market ;  and  second,  in  bringing  lime  and  manures  to  an  accessible 
distance ;  and  idso  feeding  stufis  for  cattie  und  sheep,  such  as  linseed  cakes,  &c. ; 
by  which  means  an  improved  system  of  farming  can  be  carried  out  and  made 
profitable,  which  previously  would  have  been  unsuccessful  from  heavy  cartage. 
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8.— The  benefits  to  a  stock  farm  are  much  the  same  as  to  an  arable  farm,  railways         Appendix^ 
bringing  markets  accessible,  which  previously  could  not  be  reached ;  also  in  — ^ 

bringing  feeding  stufis  for  stock.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1860  I  commenced 
to  use  cakes  for  sheep  very  largely,  in  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of  turnips 
by  frost,  since  which  I  have  continued  the  use  of  them  to  my  manifest  advantage. 
Had  I  not  had  the  use  of  the  railway,  at  my  distance  from  market  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  used  a  single  ton,  cartage  being  out  of  the  question  in  a 
deep  snow,  and  then  the  expense  of  such. 

9. — My  farm  being  so  very  variable  in  quality  of  land,  I  think  it  better  to  give  the  loss 
in  per-centage.  I  believe  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  a  low  calculation  to  place  the 
loss  in  value. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drydan, 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Warden,  Chapelry  of  Haydon. — Newcastle  and 

Carlisle  Railway. 

1. — ^Moss  Kennell. 

2. — 350  acres. 

3. — Grrazing  farm. 

4. — Owner  and  occupier. 

6. — Five  miles. 

6. — ^Bailway  opened  upwards  of  20  years. 

7. — Numerous  and  various,  I  should  think,  but  not  having  any  arable*  land,  I  don't 
enumerate  the  benefits ;  but  it  seems  absurd  to  question  the  amount  of  benefit 
conferred  by  railway  communication,  it  being  so  patent  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind. 

8. — ^Easy  conveyance  for  fat  stock  to  market,  as  also  any  artificial  food  required  for 
stock,  such  as  oilcake,  &c. ;  indeed,  for  any  kind  of  stock  intended  to  be  sent  a 
long  distance ;  also  facilities  for  travelling  in  buying  and  selling  stock  in  distant 
mauets ;  opening  up  intercourse,  one  way  and  another,  that  would  never  be 
thought  of  were  it  not  the  facilities  presented  by  railways. 

9. — It  would  not  be  so  much  deteriorated  in  value  as  nad  it  been  arable  land,  but  still 
it  would  lose  in  value,  say  2  s.  per  acre,  or  40/.  per  annum,  to  be  moderate  and 
within  the  mark. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Hall. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Woodhom. — Blyth  and  Tyne  and  North 

Eastern  Bailway. 
1. — Lynmouth. 
2. — 320  acres. 
3. — ^Part  of  each. 
4. — 64  years. 
5.— Five  miles. 
6. — Part  only. 

7. — ^By  taking  produce  to  markets,  and  bringing  artificial  manures. 
8. — By  bringmg  cattie,  sheep,  &c.,  from  dis^t  markets. 
9. — ^About  2  «.  6  cf.  per  acre. 


Akswebs  of  Mr.  Wm.  Jobson. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Chollerton,  Chapelry  of  Birtley.— Border 

Counties  Bailway. 
1. — Bateland. 
2. — 1,260  acres. 
3. — Stock. 
4. — Nine  years. 
5. — Half  a  mile. 
6. — About  four  years. 
S.-^DeUvery  of  stock,  cattie  and  sheep,  wool,  &c.,  and  procuring  lime,  coab,  manure^ 

cake,  &c. 
9. — This  farm  would  lose  in  value  fr(»n  1 «.  to  2  «.  per  acre,  counting  all ;  or  I  may  say, 

at  least  100/.  a  year. 
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Akswbbs  of  Mr.  Wm.  Jobton. 

County  of  Northumberland^  Parish  of  Chollerton. — ^Border  Counties  Railway. 

I. — Chipcheu  fSEurms^  ox  estate* 

2. — 900  acres. 

3, — Stock  and  arable  land. 

4. — Part  of  it  three  years  and  part  one  year. 

5. — Runs  through  the  farms. 

6.— The  whole. 

7. — Double  to  that  of  grass  land^  or  from  2  ^.  to  4  «•  per  acre^  according  to  quality  and 

situation. 
8. — Delivery  of  stock,  &c.,  securing  cake,  manure,  &c. 
9. — Fully  3  «.  per  acre,  or  130  i  a  year.    Lime  would  cost,  carriage  5  #.  per  ton ;  when 

I  have  got  500  tons,  at  1  $.  per  ton  this  season ;  other  things  in  proportion. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  P.  Johnson  and  Partners. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Ancroft. — North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Oxford  and  Heathery  Tops. 

2.— 290  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — 46  years. 

6. — One  mile  and  a  half. 

€._1847. 

7. — In  sending  to  market  com,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.,  and  getting  manure,  &c  therefrom. 

8. — Sending  fat  and  getting  lean  stock  from  dbtant  markets,  and  a  saving  in  travelling 

expenses. 
9. — 2  8,  6  d.  per  acre. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lee. 

Coimty  of  Northiunberland,  Parish  of  Corbridge. — Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Branch 

of  North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Dilston  New  Town. 

2. — 480  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — 26  years. 

5. — Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

6. — Part  01  the  line  of  railway  was  opened  the  first  year  of  my  tenancy. 

7. — ^We  get  purchased  manure  considerably  cheaper;  oil  cakes,  building  materials, 
coals,  &c.,  at  a  reduction  in  price.  Potatoes  taken  to  market  at  one-half  the 
cost  paid  before.  Hexham  market  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  for  com,  lying  near 
the  lead  mines,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  advantage  in 
getting  com  to  market. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  William  Mather. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Widdrington. — North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Hemscott  HiU. 

2. — 325  acres. 

3. — Portion  of  both. 

4. — 50  years. 

5, — Three  miles. 

6.— In  1844. 

7. — Conveying  own  to  market,  also  conveying  lime  and  other  manures  home. 

•8. — Conveying  stock  to  market,  &c, 

9**--Not  very  easy  known;  perlu^  1#.  id.  per  acre. 
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'  Appendix. 
Answers  of  Mr.  WVMam  MiddUmus.  

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Ancroft— North  Bartefn  Saihv^. 

l.^Scremerston  Inland  Pasture  Farm. 

2. — 820  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — Seven  years  come  Whitsunday. 

5. — ^Half  a  mUe. 

6. — ^During  the  whole. 

7. — ^Delivering  produce  and  travelling  to  markets. 

8. — Conveying  stock  to  distant  markets. 

9. — I  could  not  estimate  the  loss. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Edward  Pringk. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Paxidi  of  Anoroft.— NttrthlEaatem  Raibray. 

1. — Scremerston  BonwelL 

2. — 370  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — 42  years. 

5. — Half  a  mile. 

6. — Part  opened  in  1847. 

7.— General,  for  transport  of  all  produce. 

8.— Ditto. 

9. — Z$.  per  acre.  ^__^ 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Bobertson,  Jun.  (for  Mr.  James  RobertsoH). 
County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Belford.— North  Eastern  Railway. 

1  • — Eadngton. 

2. — 400  acres. 

3. — Mixed  husbandry. 

4. — 11  vears. 

6. — Half  a  mile. 

6. — Opened  before  my  tenancy. 

7. — Three  per  cent,  on  the  rental. 

8. — One  per  cent,  on  the  rental 

9. — About  2«.  per  acre. 


/  Answers  of  Messrs  H.  O.  Short  ^  Co. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Bamburglu — North  Eastern  Bailway* 

1. — Haren  Farm  and  Mills. 

2. — ^92  acres,  and  12  pairs  of  stones. 

3. — Mixed  husbandry. 

4. — Five  years. 

5. — One  mile  and  a  half. 

6. — Whde  of  onr  tenancy. 

7. — Very  great  for  the  nulls,  and  three  per  cent  on  tiie  rental  of  land. 

8. — One  per  cent,  on  the  rental. 

9. — ^Five  per  cent 

Answers  of  Mr.  John  Stott. 

Coimty  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  BothaL — North  Eastern  Bailway. 

1. — ^Bothal  Bams. 

2. — Near  280  acres. 

3. — Arable  and  stock  mixed. 

4. — ^Four  years. 

5. — About  half  a  mile  from  a  si^ng,  and  two  miles  ttom.  agoods  and  passenger  station. 

6. — The  whole  of  my  tenancy. 

7. — That  I  can  eet  lime  and  manure  in  any  quantity  and  at  the  exact  time  I  require 
them,  and  can  send  mv  oom  aikL  stock  to  market  in  better  condition  and  with 
greater  facility,  and  all  at  less  cost  than  where  no  railway  communication  exists.  C^  r^r^r^Ar> 
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i^peBdiz.  8. — It  enables  jou  to  keep  your  full  complement  of  stock,  as  in  cases  of  scarcity  of  keep, 

'  or  seyere  storms^  you  can  import  tne  necessary  food  to  meet  such  extra  require- 

ments. 
9. — About  four  shillings  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Alexander  TumbulL 
County  of  Northumberland^  Parish  of  Widdrington. — North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Houndslee. 

2. — 710  acres. 

3. — Two-thirds  arable. 

4. — Two  years. 

5. — ^Withm  one  mile. 

6. — The  railway  was  opened  lon^  before  I  entered  the  farm* 

7. — In  carrying  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  the  best  markets,  and  bringing  manure,  lime, 
coal,  and  other  necessaries  to  the  farm. 

8. — The  conveyance  of  fattened  stock  to  market,  as  well  as  bringing  lean  stock  from  a 
distance,  at  a  great  deal  less  expense  than  travelling  on  foot. 

9. — This  question  is  rather  difficult  to  answer,  as  different  opinions  may  be  formed  on 
account  of  locality,  &c. ;  but  I  fancy  that  five  shillings  per  acre  would  scarcely  re- 
munerate the  tenant,  besides  the  difficulty  to  let  a  farm  of  this  description 
without  the  railway. 


My  dear  Sir,  Manor  House,  Woodhom,  17  February  1863. 

By  this  post  I  forward  vou  a  form  filled  up  as  you  requested.  I  have  also  asked  Bain- 
bridge,  Muckle,  and  Egdell  to  do  the  same,  but  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  given  me 
more  time  to  collect  further  information  for  you,  as  you  appear  to  require  it  to-morrow. 
With  regard  to  the  last  query,  it  is  necessarily  most  difficult  to  answer,  and  can  only  be 
done  approximately,  and  consequently  indefinitely.  In  our  own  case  we  should  require 
an  extra  man  and  pair  of  horses  at  least,  which  is  equivalent  to  100/.  a  year;  and  besides 
this  there  are  so  many  other  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  railway  to  a  district^ 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  monejr  value  of  it  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  any- 
thing further  in  this  matter  if  you  either  wish  it  or  require  it.  The  estates  with  which 
we  are  connected  are  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  although  we  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  railways  there,  still  between  ourselves  we  consider  the  estate 
damaged  by  their  presence,  inasmuch  as  the  junction  of  three  lines  is  formed  on  it,  which 
consequently  cuts  it  up  desperately,  therefore  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  for  your  case  to 
leave  it  alone.     In  great  haste. 

I  am,  &c. 

Benjamin  Woodman,  Esq.  (signed)        Jacob  Wilson. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Woodhom. — Nortii  Eastern  and  Blyth  and  Tyne 

Railway. 

1. — Manor  House  and  Third  House. 

2. — 600  acres. 

3. — Two-thirds  arable  and  one-third  stock  (grass). 

4. — ^Eleven  years. 

5. — Five  miles  from  North  Eastern  and  three  miles  from  Blyth  and  Tyne. 

6. — The  North  Eastern  during  the  whole,  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  about  three  years  ago. 

7. — ^Expedition,  promptitude,  and  economy  in  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  draining 
tiles,  building  materials,  lime,  manures,  &c.  &c.,  thus  developing  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  to  a  greater  extent  and  at  a  less  cost  than  could  otherwise  be  effected 
by  an  equivalent  in  an  increased  horse  power,  which  would  otherwise  necessarily 
be  required.  The  facilities  for  the  transport  and  delivery  of  grain  and  other 
farm  produce  are  also  enhanced  to  a  very  considerable  de^ee ;  and  the  fanner 
is  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  markets  other  than  those  he  was  accustomed  to 
attend  prior  to  their  formation. 

8. — Easy  transmission  of  lean  stock  (in  our  case)  from  distant  fairs  to  the  farm,  and  of 
fat  stock  from  it  to  Newcastie  or  other  markets  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  with  much 
less  damage  or  deterioration  in  value  than  by  driving  or  other  means  of  convey- 
ance. The  introduction  of  oilcake  and  other  artificial  foods  so  easily  thus  obtained 
give  an  increased  production  of  beef  and  mutton  as  well  as  of  corn,  and  place  the 
md  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  and  fertility ;  and  hence  all  these  advantages 
so  nicely  dovetailing  and  dependent  on  each  other  are,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree,  due  to  the  existence  of  railways. 

9. — Very  difficult  to  calculate,  but  probably  from  4«.  6(f.  to  6«.  per  a<Mre. 
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Answers  of  Mr«  Joteph  Wright. 
County  of  Northamberland,  Parish  of  Bellingham. — ^Border  Counties  Bailwaj. 

1. — Charlton. 
-2. — 560  acres. 

3. — ^Partly  arable,  the  reminder  stock  land 
4. — ^21  years. 
.  6. — Two  miles. 

6. — Opened  about  two  years  ago. 

.7. — ^By  obtaining  lime  and  manure,  and  forwarding  produce  to  market. 
'S. — By  conveyance  of  stock  to  market,  more  particularly  fat  cattle  and  sheep. 
^, — For  the  arable  and  grazing  land,  fully  2  s.  6  d,  per  acre. 


Appendix. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Gordon,  Agent  for  Lord  Cathcart 
County  of  York,  Parish  of  Kirby. — North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Manor  fiurm. 
^2. — 500  acres. 
"3. — ^Mixed. 
4. — 10  years. 

5. — ^There  is  a  private  siding  on  the  farm,  and  Thirsk  Station  is  four  miles  distant. 
v6. — During  the  whole  of  my  tenancy. 

7. — I  am  enabled  to  deliver  on  rails  at  the  siding  all  kinds  of  farm  produce ;  procure  an 
abundant  supply  of  lime  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  also  artificial  n)od  and  manure,  &c 
.8. — I  consider  that  the  advantages  to  the  stock  farmer  are  as  great  as  they  are  to  the 
arable  farmer.  Dealers  from  the  populous  and  meat  consuming  districts  are  con- 
veyed hither,  causing  more  competition,  and,  consequently,  higher  rates  are 
received  for  beef  and  mutton. 
'9.-^Five  shillings  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Robert  Elliot. 


I. — Two,  Lidghwood  and  Glenfemate. 
:J2. — About  15,000  acres. 

3. — ^Laighwood  is  part  arable,  part  stock;  about  500  acres  arable,  and  5,000  acres 
stock.     Glenfemate  is  all  stock,  hill  grazing. 

4. — Seven  years  nearly. 
,5. — ^Laighwood,  5  miles;  Glenfemate,  18. 

6. — Dunng  the  whole. 

J. — It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  which  an  arable  farmer  derives  frcmi  the 
opening  up  of  his  farm  to  railway  communication.  On  my  own  farm  of  500  acres, 
for  instance,  I  find  that  on  the  average,  for  the  last  seven  ;^ears,  I  have  received 
by  railway  about  500  tons,  lime,  cod,  manure,  draining  tiles,  &c.,  and  sent  off 
about  100  tons  of  potatoes,  grain,  &c.  besides  all  my  fat  stock,  the  whole  of 
which  is  sent  by  railwav.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  actual 
advantage  this  is  to  me,  because  the  advantage  cannot  be  measured  by  the  saving 
from  the  carriage  of  tiie  number  of  tons  mentioned ;  that  is  a  small  amount  of 
benefit  in  comparison  to  the  advantage  derived  from  railways  having  opened  up 
to  us  new  markets,  and  thereby  enabled  us  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  land  in 
a  way  and  manner  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  have  done  if  we  had  not 
obtdned  railway  communication ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  trade  of  the  country 
has  been  improved  so  much  thereby  that  the  masses  in  our  large  towns  have 
been  enabled  to  consume  our  produce  at  prices  which  we  might  have  looked  for 
in  vain,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  generd  prosperity  caused  by  the  opening  up 
of  the  whole  country  by  railwavs.  In  a  district  such  as  this,  I  consider  that 
land,  within  the  last  10  years,  has  risen  in  value  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Now, 
I  consider  this  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  railways  having  opened  up  new 
markets,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  railways  directiy  ana  in<Urectiy ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  wherever  rail- 
ways have  come  within  five  miles  of  an  arable  &nn,  previously  distant  from 
markets,  if  the  railway  communication  was  suddenly  taken  away,  it  would 
reduce  tlie  value  of  all  such  arable  land  at  least  20,  if  not  25  per  cent. 

:8. — The  above  answer  to  the  query  as  to  arable  land  appUes  here,  m  a  great  measure, 
but  not  perhaps  to  the  full  extent ;  grazinjr  stock  is  easier  conveyed  to  distant 
markets  than  the  produce  of  arable  hmd,  stul  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
affects  the  value  of  mazing  land  as  much  as  any  otiier.  After  the  main  trunk  lines 
of  railway  were  made  through  the  country,  however,  stock  farms  did  not  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  branches  coming  close  to  them  as  arable  farms.  Hill  graz- 
ings  ^ould  fall  in  value  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  if  railways  were  suddenly  done 
away  with ;  perhaps  more. 

9. — The  answer  to  uiis  query  is  given  best  in  the  answers  to  7  and  8. 
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Appendix. 
Anawebs  of  Mr.  Akxander  Henderson. 

County  of  Haddington^  Parish  of  Gladsmuir.-^North  British  Railway. 

1. — ^Lonffniddry. 

2. — 350  unperial  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4.— Since  1824. 

5. — Station  on  the  farm. 

6. — ^Railway  opened  1845. 

7. — Easy  and  quick  conveyance  for  both  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  south  markets,  also  for 
tne  getting  of  feeding  stuffs  and  manure  of  every  description,  drain  tile,  &c. 
when  you  are  at  a  mstance  from  the  work.  It  has  enaUed  me  to  alter  m\r 
mode  of  cropping,  by  growing  a  large  portion  of  potatoes ;  without  railway,  I 
would  not  have  £spos^  of  them,  as  they  are  all  sent  to  Newcastle  and  London 
markets. 

8. — In  many  cases  they  are  almost  m<Nre  than  to  an  arable  farm,  as  you  are  enabled  year 
by  year  to  break  up  a  portion  of  the  hill  land,  not  for  the  sake  of  erowing  com 
crops,  but  for  improvmg  the  grass  and  growing  of  turnips,  which  enables  the 
tenant  to  improve  nis  stock ;  it  may  be  from  blacSc-faced  sheep  to  Cheviots^  or  it 
may  be  from  Cheviots  to  half-breds ;  without  railway  accommodation  this  could 
not  be  done,  as  you  have  no  opportunity  of  getting  lime,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  breaking  up  hill  lana,  besides  drain  tile,  and  other  artificial  mannres^ 
and  fee<ung  stuffs. 

9. — ^From  6i.  to  \0$.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  A  N.  Sutchism. 


County  of  Fife,  Parish  of  Kinglassie. — Dunfermline  Branch  of  E.  P.  and  P. 
Section  of  the  North  British  Bulway. 
1 . — ^Fosterto  wn. 
2. — 300  acres. 
3. — Arable. 

4. — Succeeded  to  my  father  in  1834. 
5. — Three  miles  from  Thornton  Station,  a  siding  near  Eastedge,  and  another  one  mile 

west  from  farm. 
6. — ^First  opened  1848. 
7. — This  farm  is  six  miles  from  the  shipping  port  of  Kirkcaldy,  where  all  the  produce 

used  to  be  sent,  and  manures  carted  from;  now  everything  goes  and  comes  by 

rail ;  benefit  to  tenant  3  «.  to  4  «.  per  acre. 
8.<— Fr<»n  the  above  note,  I  should  say  probably  3  «.  to  4  «•  per  acre ;  but  I  would 

rather  pay  5  s.  than  want  it. 


Answers  of  Mr.  CharU$  Lyall. 

County  of  Forfar,  Parish  of  Marytown. — Scottish  North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Old  Montrose. 

2. — 600  imperial  acres, 

3. — Chiefly  arable. 

4. — Since  Martinmas  1860. 

6. — ^Rather  over  a  mile. 

6. — ^Durinff  the  whole  of  my  occupancy. 

7. — ^Facilities  for  delivery  of  all  produce,  and  of  getting  manure,  coals,  Ac  brought ;: 

but  this  farm  being  within  three  miles  of  the  seaport  of  Montrose,  remlers- 

railway  conveyance  unimportant 
8. — None  almost  in  my  case. 
9. — ^Not  over  2  «.  per  acre. 


Answees  of  Mr.  Charks  Mehin. 
County  of  Haddington,  Parish  of  Gladsmuir. — North  British  Railway. 

1. — Pens  ton. 

2. — 600  acres  imperiaL 

3. — Arable. 

4.— Since  Whitsunday  1862. 

5. — Three  miles. 

6. — ^Previous  to  my  tenancy. 

1. — ^For  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  markeL 

8. — For  the  conveyance  of  stock  to  the  market. 

9.^1  would  suppose  8  s.  per  imperial  acre. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  James  Stenhouse.  Appendijc, 

County  of  HaddingtoD,  Parish  of  Tranent — North  British  Bailway. 

1. — Noyles. 

^. — 410  imperial  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — Five  years. 

5. — ^One  mile  and  a  half  from  from  Tranent  Branch ;  private  extension  passing  the 

steading.; 
6. — The  whole ;  private  line  opened  last  year. 
7.— For  the  conveyance  of  home  and  foreiffn  manures,  and  lime  to  the  arable  land,  and 

for  the  shipment  of  all  produce  to  the  different  markets. 
9.— Ten  sellings  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  R.  Scot  Skirving. 
County  of  Haddington,  Parish  of  Haddington.— North  British  Railway. 

1. — Camptown. 

2. — About  800  acres  imperial. 

3. — Arable,  but  a  good  many  sheep  are  bred  and  fed  on  it. 

4. — It  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  my  family  for  several  generations. 

5. — Half  a  mile  from  nearest  point,  ana  a  mile  and  a  half  m)m  farm  offices, 

6. — The  North  British  Line  was  opened  in  18  ,  at  which  period  I  had  the  advantage  of 
the  station  above  alluded  to. 

7. — ^Bringing  manure,  potato  seed,  &c.,  and  taking  away  potatoes,  com,  and  other 
articles  of  farm  produce. 

8. — Bringing  lean  stock  from  distant  markets,  and  taking  away  fat  stock.  When  a 
stock  farm  is  being  improved,  the  benefits  of  a  railway  are  often  very  great, 
bringing  drain  tiles  and  lime. 

:9. — I  cannot  without  mere  guessing  fix  on  a  simi  per  acre.  I  cannot  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  wanting  the  railway  in  present  circumstances.  Shamefully  ill- 
managed  as  the  detaiLi  of  its  working  are,  matters  would  come  to  a  dead  lock 
were  its  stations  shut  up.  It  has  in  a  great  measure  created  the  potato  trade 
(which  it  is  now  driving  into  tiie  sea  again  as  fast  as  it  can).  This  trade  alone 
supports  the  present  rate  of  rents.  It  enables  English  cattle  dealers  to  take 
nearly  tiie  whole  fat  cattie  of  this  district  to  southern  markets.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  whole  com  crop  passes  along  its  rails.  I  woidd  not  like  to  say 
that  it  would  make  a  difference  of  10  s.  per  acre  to  want  the  railway,  but  were 
it  removed,  I  would  at  once  give  up  the  attempt  to  farm  the  lands. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Jame$  Thomson. 
County  of  Linlithgow,  Parish  of  Upshall. — Edinburgh  and  Bathgate  Railway. 

1. — Holmes  and  Goshen. 

2. — 330  acres. 

3. — Mostly  arable. 

4. — 16  years.  . 

5. — The  steading  a  mile  and  a  half  from  a  station ;  but  a  siding  upon  the  farm  got 
lately. 

6. — The  railway  has  been  opened  10  or  11  years  of  my  occupancy. 

7. — Mainly  in  bringing  manure  and  draining  materials  to  the  farm  from  Edinburgh  and 
other  places,  at  a  distance,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any  other  mode  of  ccm- 
veyance ;  and  occasi(maUy  in  taking  produce  from  the  fiurm,  with  the  same 
advantages ;  and  moreover  access  has  been  obtained  to  markets  and  districts  of 
country  which  were  formerly  inaccessible. 

8. — The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  stock  farm,  from  the  greater  facility  in  brii^ing  and 
removing  stock  frcnn  all  parts  of  the  country. 

^. — Something  like  5  «.  or  6  «.  an  acre. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  John  Wilson. 

County  of  BenmkaUie^  Paridi  ^  Ayton.---North  British  Railway. 

1. — ^Edington  Mains  and  HilL 

2. — 1,140  acres. 

3. — An  arable  farm  of  turnip  soil,  on  which  a  large  stock  of  sheep  and  cattie  are  reared 

and  fattened. 
4. — ^About  40  years. 
-5. — ^Three  miles  and  a  half.  ^^  j 
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Appendix.  6. — Main  line  of  North  British^  opened  17  years  ago,  and  the  Dunse  Branch  thereof 
about  10  years  since. 

7. — Most  of  the  grain  sold  from  my  farm  was  formerly  carted  to  the  sea-ports  of 
Berwick  or  Eyemouth,  distant  seven  miles  and  a  half;  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses 
can  now  easier  go  twice  a  day  to  the  station,  than  over  to  Berwick  and  carry  a. 
lurger  load.      There  is  the  like  facility  in  obtaining  coal,  lime,  draining  and* 
buuding  materials,  manure,  and  feeding  stuffs.     The  cultivation  of  potatoes  for 
sale,  formerly  restricted  to  farms  near  a  town  or  seaport,  is  now  practicable  on 
all  suitable  soils  if  a  railway  station  be  at  hand.     But  in  nothing  is  the  ben^t 
of  railways  more  decisive  than  in  the  conveyance  of  fat  stock  to  market. 
Formerly  the  stock  fattened  on  my  farm  was  driven  to  Newcastle,  a  distance  of 
70  miles.     Now  it  is  driven  to  the  station,  and  in  20  to  40  hours  after  is  shown^ 
in  Leeds,  Nottingham,  or  London,  without  fatigue  or  loss  of  flesh. 

8. — I  occupy  also  an  extensive  grazing  farm  in  Lammermuir  (with  a  patch  of  arable* 
laoia),  distant  eieht  miles  and  a  half  from  a  railway  station.    The  carting  away 
cKf  wool  and  a  litfle  grain,  and  the  bringing  back  of  lime,  manures,  &c.,  was  so* 
arduous  as  almost  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  without  which  the  value  - 
of  such  farms  is  seriously  impaired. 

9. — The  recent  general  rise  m  the  rental  of  farms  is  certainly  largely  due  to  the* 
influence  of  nulwavs.  In  my  own  case,  I  think,  I  am  within  the  mark  ia. 
ascribing  the  half  of  the  recent  advance,  or  200  /.  a  year,  to  this  cause. 


Edington  Mains,  Chimside^ 
Dear  Sir,  18  February  1863. 

I  HAVE,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  filled  up  the  annexed  schedule  of  <]^ueries^ 
You  will  see  that  mine  is  not  a  strong  case  for  you,  as  I  was  comparatively  well  situated* 
before,  having  Bennal  within  seven  miles,  and  a  large  flour  mill  half  a  mile  from  my 
house.  It  is  in  the  case  of  farms  frx)m  10  to  25  nmes  from  a  market  town,  that  the- 
introduction  of  a  railway  makes  so  decisive  a  benefit.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  revolution. 

I  am,  &c. 
Messrs.  Woodman,  Solicitors,  (agned)        John  Wilson. 

Morpeth. 


Gentlemen,  ^  Pantathy  by  Carnoustie,  7  March  1863. 

I  DULY  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  enclosing  lists  of  queries,  which  I  have 
been  prevented  answering  sooner,  in  consequence  of  not  having  got  replies  frt)m  my 
acquaintances,  to  whom  I  sent  some  of  the,  queries.  I  have  only  received  one,  which  I 
herewith  enclose,  alons  with  my  own. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  railwavs  confer  on  all  landed  property,  especially 
on  lands  situated  at  great  distances  from  markets;  lands  so  situated  must  necessarily  be 
farmed  at  great  disadvantage.  A  greater  number  of  men  and  horses  must  be  kept  to 
perform  the  carriages  to  and  from  the  farm,  and  the  want  of  manure,  which  cannot  be 
procured  on  such  farms  without  railway  communication,  is  such  an  insuperable  obstacle  - 
that  the  modem  system  of  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it. 

I  consider  the  opening  of  railways  to  farms  situated  at  great  distances  from  markets- 
increase  the  value  of  such  lands  15  or  20  per  cent. 

I  am,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)        John  Collier. 

Solicitors,  Morpeth. 


Sirs,  Ballindalloch,  6  March  1863. 

Mt  friend,  Mr.  Mowbray,  land  valuator,  sent  me  a  copy  of  vour  letter  to  him  of  the- 
26th  ultimo,  with  one  of  your  schedules  to  fill  up ;  I  regret  that  from  having  been  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  arranging  as  to  some  farms  I  nave  to  let,  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity ot  forwarding  your  schedule  of  queries,  with  my  answers,  imtil  yesterday,  which  I 
am  afraid  was  too  late  for  your  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  suppose  even  that  any  one  practically  acquainted  with  agricul- 
ture, at  all  events  in  Scotland,  should  be  in  ahv  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  railway 
communication  to  the  owners  and  occupants  of  land ;  my  own  experience,  which  now 
ranges  over  34  years,  in  the  management  of  land  property,  is  clearly  to  the  effect  that 
railway  communication,  through  any  i^ricultural  dSstnct,  at  all  removed  from  a  sea-port 
enhances  the  value  of  the  land,  and  in  advertising  farms  to  let,  this  is  generally  brought 
TOominentiy  to  the  notice  of  candidates*  See  mv  own  present  advertisement  in  the  North 
British  Advertiser,  of  the  farms  of  Gordonhali,  and  Dell  of  Eiillihuntiy  in  Inverness* 
shire,  last  week  and  this  week.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  succeed  in  the  under- 
taking you  have  in  view. 

I  remain,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)        John  Fleming. 

Morpeth,  Nortiiumberland. 
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Fabhs  to  let  In  Badenochy  County  of  Inverness.  , 

Dell  of  KiUihuntly^  as  occupied  bj  Captain  J.  A.  Evans,  containing  129  acres  arable^ 
154  acres  rich  meadow,  and  46  acres  of  wood  and  low  pasture. 

Grordonhall,  as  occupied  by  John  Davidson,  containing  122  acres  arable,  112  acres  fine 
meadow  and  low  pasture,  103J  acres  of  wood  pasture,  and  140  acres,  or  thereby,  of  hill 
pasture* 

The  Dell  will  be  let  for  nine  years,  and  Gordonhall  for  15  years,  from  the  term  of 
Whitsunday  1863.  The  buildings  on  both  farms  are  in  good  repair,  and  will  be  delivered 
over  to  entering  tenants  on  dead  inventory;  and  they  may  also  have  the  threshing 
machines,  propelled  by  water,  bv  valuation. 

Both  these  farms  are  well  sheltered,  and  make  good  winterings.  They  are  beautifiiUy 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey ;  the  Dell  being  within  three  miles,  and  Gordonhall 
within  one  mile  of  the  proposed  ^ngussie  Station  of  the  Inverness  and  Perth  Junction 
Bailway,  now  in  course  of  construction,  by  which  farm  produce  can  be  economically  sent 
to  market 

The  boundaries  of  the  farms  will  be  pointed  out,  and  further  information  given,  by 
Geoi^e  France,  ground-officer,  Invereshie.  Written  offers  may  be  addressed  to  John 
Fleming,  factor,  BaUindalloch,  or  they  will  be  received*  by  him  at  Milton  Cottage,  on 
Thursday  the  19th  day  of  March  curt.,  wheu  the  farms  ^ill  be  let  if  suitable  offers  are 
made. 

The  highest  offer  will  not  be  accepted,  unless  the  candidate  is  found  satisfactory  in 
other  respects. — BaUindalloch  Castle,  5  March  1863.  ^ 


Appendix. 


Gentlemen,  Melrose,  5  March  1863. 

I  AM  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult,  on  Saturday  last,  but  having  been  from 
liome  I  have  been  unable  till  now  to  attend  to  it.  I  have  visited  several  respectable 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  send  you  the  answers  received  from  some  of  them, 
which  all  speak  to  the  •  increase  in  the  value  of  land  intersected  by  a  line  of  railway, 
besides  those  whose  schedules  I  have  sent ;  I  have  heard  the  views  of  a  number  of  others, 
and  all  concurring  in  the  same  opinion. 

So  far  as  regards  my  own  experience,  I  may  state  that  since  I  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Drainage  in  this  quarter,  a  very  large  amount,  I  should  say  upwards  of  100,000/.,  has 
been  expended  on  drainage  within  a  circuit  of  25  miles  from  this ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  had  the  district  not  had  the  advantage  of  railway  transit,  the  expense  of 
draining  ground  would  have  been  very  materially  increased.  The  local  tile  worts,  even 
with  their  high  prices,  would  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  pipes,  I  believe 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  ;  but  with  railway  facilities  at  command  tenants  and  proprie- 
tors can  obtain  pipe-tiles  from  works  at  a  considerable  distance  at  a  cheaper  rate,  railway 
carriage  included,  than  what  they  could  do  from  the  local  tileries. 

The  same  advantages  exist  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  where  slates,  timber,  lime,  free- 
stone, including  materials  of  every  description,  are  required.  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford 
any  information  which  you  may  consider  it  in  my  power  to  supply  or  obtain. 

I  am,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)         T.  F.  Mitchell. 

Morpeth. 


Panson  Cottage,  Hereford, 
Gentlemen,  9  March  1863. 

^  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  26th  ultimo,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  is  about  10  years 
since  the  first  railroad  was  opened  to  Hereford,  and  since  that  period  several  lines  have 
been  completed  through  the  county. 

Had  Hereford  been  left  without  railway  accommodation,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  value 
of  Ae  land  and  property  of  the  neighbourhood  would  have  remained  nearly  stationary^ 
but  how  different  is  the  case.  The  land,  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  city, 
has  more  than  doubled  in  value.  In  some  instances  600  L  per  acre  has  been  given  for 
land  that  would  not  have  sold  for  200/.  per  acre  10  years  ago.  The  increase  of  population 
and  consequent  demand  for  building-  sites  which  is  evidently  due  to  those  railways,  no 
doubt  cause  this  rise  in  value. 

With  regard  to  the  land  let  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  estimate  its  increased  value,  from 
l>eing  situated  near  a  railway  station,  to  be  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  the  rental 

Among  the  innumerable  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  increased  facilities  of  sending 
produce  to  market,  and  meeting  wim  purchasers,  of  obtaining  artificial  manures,  oil  cakes, 
Duilding  and  draining  materiab,  lime,  coal,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  the  time  and  expense  saved  in 
Mtending  markets. 

It  is  found  that  these  advantages  introduce  abetter  and  more  substantial  class  of  tenants 
near  the  lines  of  railway ;  indeed  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  prevail  upon  an  intelligent 
£uiner,  with  a  command  of  capital,  to  engage  a  finrm  remote  from  a  railway.       ^.  . .  ^  .    CjOOQIc 
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Appendix*  I  do  not  farm,  and  have  therefore  not  answered  the  queries,  but  I  distributed  them 

last  Wednesday  among  six  of  the  principal  fanners  of  this  nei^bourhood ;  one  only  has 

been  returned  to  me,  whieh  I  enclose,  and  will  forward  the  others  as  I  receive  them. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        Marcs.  Newton, 

Magistrate  .for  Herefordshire. 


Dear  Sirs,  Drax  Abbey,  7  March  1863.  ^ 

I  AM  sorry  I  was  unable  to  reply  to  your  letter  earlier ;  I  was  away  from  home  when  it 
arrived. 

I  have  filled  up  one  of  the  papers,  which  applies  to  a  farm  I  have  had  in  hand  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  estate,  which  was  in 
a  veiy  bad  state  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  now  let  one  of  the  farms,  and  shall  take  another 
in  hand ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  railway  I  should  not  have  done  so.  A  large  extent  of 
land  in  that  part  of  Durham  is  equally  improved. 

From  the  peculiar  facilities  of  water  carriage  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield  for  the  &rm 
where  I  live  in  Yorkshire,  I  cannot  say  the  advantage  of  rail  to  it  except  for  the  carnage 
of  potatoes  to  London,  of  which  we  grow  a  gifeat  nimiber  of  acres.  Formerly  they  cost 
us  by  water  to  London  18  *.  per  ton,  and  were  sometimes  three  weeks  on  the  sea.  Now 
we  can  send  every  day  to  London  for  12.^.  per  ton  by  the  Great  Northern.  This  of 
course  is  a  great»advantage.  Our  fat  stock  hail  formerly  to  start  for  Wakefield  on  tha 
Sunday  morning,  now  they  go  on  the  Tuesday  evening  for  Wednesday's  market,  at  a 
saving  in  expense  and  condition  of  \0s.  or  \6s.  per  head. 

I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  railways  to  agriculture  that  I  consider  every  estate 
is  benefited  by  a  railway  passing  through  it.  I  have  seen  many  very  much  improved  by 
them,  particularly  in  the  districts  where  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown. 

If  it  be  not  too  late  for  your  purpose,  I  will  get  some  or  the  other  forAs  filled  up  by 
suitable  persons. 

I  KCDby  &C. 

Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman.  (signBd)        Henry  Smith. 


A^swEBSofMr.  T.Adams; 
CoMfflfty  of  Hereford,  Parish  of  Mcrden. — Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway. 

1. — ^Ncw  House. . 

2:^29«i  acres.. 

3i — Arable,  104  acres ;  residue,  pasture  and  grass. 

4. — Have  resided  on  fannupwarosof  20' years. 

5. — One  mile  and  a  half  from  Moreton  Station  (of  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Bailway). 

6w*«— Has  been  opened  for  goods  traffic  from  H^ford  Station  about  eight  years ;  mm, 
Moreton  Station  for  same,  about  two  vears. 

7. — Ist.  The  delivery  of  lime,  guano,  and  all  kinds  of  manures  at  a  much  cheaper  and 
quicker  rate^than  previously  to  the  introduction  of  railways.  2ndly,  And  it  has 
opened  up  marketa  for  the  sale  of  every  description  of  coim,  cider,  &c.,  from 
which,  from  the  difficultv  of  transit  (which  before  existed),  we  were  virtually 
excluded.  3rdly.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  coals  at  least  50 
per  cent,  in  the  district  through  which  it  passes ;  and  since  I  have  adopted  steam 
cultivation,  the  saving  under  that  head  has  been  considerable. 

8;<-^Are  enabled  to  obtain  linseed  and  other  kinds  of  cakes  and  feeding  stuffs  at  a  lower 
ra4ie  thasi  before,  in  consequence  of  saving  in  carriage  and  time.  See ;  and  railways 
greaitly  facilitate  the  delivery  of  cattle,  grown  wd  fed  on*  farms,  to  distant 
markets,  in  the  event  of  not  b^ng  able  to  effect  a  sale  at  local  markets,  whiob 
frequently  occurs. 

9» — l^ould  estimate  the  loss  of  suoh*  deprivation  of  railwey  eomnnuiication  to  the- said 
farm  at  least  20  /.  per  i 


Answers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Armitaffe. 


County  of  Herefcxrd,  PaEisLofBridsto&^^Great  Western  (Herofoid  and  Glonc^^er) 

Boilway; 

1. — ^Bodtiorand*  Moraston. 

2. — 400  acres. 

3. — Arable  and  sheep  farm. 

4. — 20  years,  ome  of  them. 

5. — Two  and  a  half  miles.  ^^  ^ 

6.-Partly  ;  about  1^  years  ago.  digitized  by  G^Ogj^C 
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%4 — Tke  deti^euy  of  oom  to  pftrohasere  is  faoilitated ;  I  «0ed^to'«e«drfliy  ^e«Bi  IB^iUes        i^pprndic. 

to  Gloucester^  now  I  deliver  at  Boss  Station;  also  manures,  cake,  &c,  are  brought  -*^- 

witbin  roaoh  of  tfae^iSunttr,  wliere  previoiiflly  the  earrii^  by  road  pvecIuSed 

their  me  in  a  great  measure. 
8.— *You  obtain  prices  for  fat  stock  ntanr  to  .&e  Talue  of  the  Loudon  ;«ad  other  great 

markets  than  formerly. 


Akswebs  of  Mr.  James  Brack. 


Coimty  of  Boxburgh,  Parish  of  Bowden. — North  British  and  Selkirk  Branch  Bailway. 

1. — Marilaw  Moor.  ' 

2. — 400  acres. 
3. — Arable. 
4. — 13  years. 
5. — Three  miles. 
6. — Bailway  opened  in  1854. 
'  T* — I  consider  at  least  5«.  per  aere. 
8. — Tiles  for  sheep  drains,  tc^  dressii^,  conveyance  of  stock  to  and  £rom  farm,  and 

equalizing  of  prices  of  beef  and  mutton. 
9. — I  consider  I  would  lose  in  value  at  least  5$.  per  acre. 


Answsbs  of  Mr.  John  Collier. 
County  of  Forfar>  Parish  of  Arberlot — ^Dundee  and  Arbroath  Bailway. 

1, — Panlathy. 

2. — 450  acres. 

3.— Arable. 

4. — 20  years. 

5. — Nearly  two  miles. 

6. — The  luilway  has  been  open  during  the  whole  of  my  tenancy. 

7,  8,  and  9. — This  farm  being  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Arbroath, 
where  there  is  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  and  where  a  supply 
of  manure,  lime,  &c.  can  be  had  at  all  times,  the  railwav  is  c(Mnparatively  of 
little  value  to  it;  I,  however,  find  great  benefit  from  it  in  the  transmission  of  fat 
stock  to  the  great  markets  of  London,  Glasgow,  and  Newcastle,  and  also  for  pro- 
duce of  a  bulky  nature,  such  as  potatoes.  And  when  manure  is  scarce  in 
Arbroath,  I  am  enabled  to  procure  a  supply  from  other  towns,  even  although  60 
or  70  miles  distant.     • 


^  Answebs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Downing. 

.  County  of  Hereford,  Parish  of  Holme  Lacey. — Hereford,  Boss,  and  Gloucester  Bailway. 

1> — ^Lower  Bogmarsh. 
.  2*— 470  acres. 
3»— Both. 
4. — 15  years. 
5. — Half  a  mile. 

6. — ^During  part  of  my  tenancy ;  about  six  years. 
7. — I  send  the  whole  of  my  com  by  rail ;  formerly  it  had  to  be  taken  to  Hereford,  a 

distance  of  six  miles. 
8. — Our  beasts  are  sent  by  rail,  but  chiefly  from  Hereford  fairs  or  markets,  much  to 

the  convenience  of  the  purchaser. 
9. — Fully  4*.  per  acre. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  John  Fleming. 

Counties  of  Banff  and  Moray,  Parish  of  Inveraven. — Morayshire  Bailway. 

1« — Marionburgh. 

.'2.--*200  acres  arable,  40  acres  pasture. 

3w — Mixed  husbandry.  , 

4. — Nine  years. 

6. — £ight  miles  at  present ;  soon  to  be  reduced  to  two  miles. 
6. — Opened  to  Elgin,  20  miles  off,  at  entry  to  farm.     Since  then  extended  to  within 

eight  miles,  which  was  open^  at  Christmas  1861.  '      r^.   ,      . .    C^nncSiP^ 

(48-App.)  ^  1 2  Digitj^^ed  j^  ^^OO^  IL 
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Appendix*  7* — It  opens  up  markets  for  grain ;  gives  facilities  for  importing  manures  and  feeding 

■  stuffs. 

8, — It  gives  great  facilities  for  sending  stock  to  market  in  a  fat  state^  instead  of  in  a  lean 
condition,  as  formerly.     It  gives  opportimiiies  for  getting  the  breed  of  cattle  and 
of  sheep  improved ;  for  gettmg  wool  sent  to  market,  and  smearing  stuffs  home. 
9. — ^Were  the  advantages  of  railway  communication  north  of  Aberdeen  annulled,  I 
consider  that  my  farm  would  lose  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  acre  in  value  annually. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Frier. 

County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Earlstown. — North  British  Bailway. 

1. — Fans. 

2.-2,000  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — 36  years. 

5. — Eight  miles. 

6.— In  year  1850  or  1851. 

7. — The  easy  conveyance  of  lime  and  manure  to  the  farm ;  also  the  carriage  of  stock  to 

and  from  the  railway,  &c.,  and  all  kinds  of  diainage  pipes  and  other  materials  for 

the  farm. 
8. — The  conveyance  of  stock  to  and  from  the  railway. 
9, — I  would  estimate  at  least  5  s.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Goodlet 


County  of  Forfar,  Parish  of  Kinnell. — Scottish  North  Eastern  Bailway. 

1. — ^Bolshaw. 

2. — 656  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — About  15  years. 

5. — Abouti,  a  mile. 

6. — It  was  opened  just  before  the  commencement  of  my  tenancy. 

7  and  8. — They  are  various,  but  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  fecilities  which  it 
affords  in  transporting  produce  and  fat  stock  to  market ;  and  in  bringing  manures, 
&c.,  to  the  farm.  My  payments  to  the  railway  company,  last  year,  for  manures 
and  feeding  stuffs,  &c.  to  the  farm  were  upwards  of  60  /. ;  and  I  calculate  the 
produce  conveyed  away,  the  carriage  of  which  was  paid  by  the  purchaser,  would 
amount  to  fully  as  much.  I  am  distant  about  eight  miles  from  Arbroath,  my 
market  town,  and  before  the  railway  was  made  all  these  carriages  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  horses  and  carts.  I  calculate  that  from  one  to  two  pairs  of  horses 
more  than  I  keep  for  the  working  of  the  farm  would  have  been  required  but  for 
the  advantages  thus  afforded  me  by  the  railway. 

9. — I  cannot  exacSy  say,  but  doubtless  the  value  of  the  farm  is  enhanced  by  having 
railway  communication.  At  all  events,  when  I  took  the  farm  I  would  not  have 
given  so  much  rent  for  It  as  I  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advantages  which  I 
calculated  upon  deriving  from  the  railway.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  if  I  would 
have  become  an  offerer  for  the  farm  at  all  but  for  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
living  as  I  then  did  in  Renfrewshire,  where  I  experienced  Ae  advantages  of 
railway  communication,  which  was  just  being  extended  here  by  the  opemng  of 
the  Scottish  North  Eastern,  then  called  the  Aberdeen  line. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Kennedy. 


County  of  Ayr,  Parish  of  Maybole. — Ayr  and  May  bole,  and  Maybole  and  Girvan 

Bailway. 
1. — Kilkenzie. 
2. — 300  acres. 
3. — Arable. 
4. — 10  years. 

5. — One  mile  and  a  quarter. 

6. — Ayr  and  Maybole  seven  years,  Maybole  and  Girvan  about  three  years. 
7. — The  benefits  are  numerous;   facilities  for  sending  produce  to  market;  brin^bg 

manures  and  feeding  stuffs  to  farm ;  sending  stodc  to  markets ;  competition,  &c. 
8. — Sending  sheep  and  cattle  to    the  best  markets  open;   conveying  smearing  and 

dippmg  materials  to  the  farm ;  meal  for  shepherds,  &c. 
9. — DiflScult  to  say ;  competition  great;  I  would  consider  a  loss  of  from  15  to  20  per 

cent 
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Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porteous.  Appendix. 

County  of  Roxburgh,  Parish  of  Bowden  and  Lindean. — North  British  and  Galashiels  and 

Selkirk  Railway. 
1.— Nether  Whitlaw. 
2.— 210  acres. 
3. — All  arable. 
4. — Newly  taken. 
5. — Three  miles. 

6.— Yes.  ^   , 

7, — I  calculate  that  I  would .  not  have  given  within  7  s.6d.  per  acre  of  the  rent  if  no 
railway.     The  benefits  are,  the  cheaper  and  eaeder  conveyance  of  lime,  drain 
tiles,  manure,  &c. ;  and  transmission  oi  grain  to  and  from  markets,  &c 
9. — I  would  consider  at  least  7  s.  6d.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  JRoberton^  Jun. 

County  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  Parish  of  Hume  and  Ednam. — North  British 

Railway. 
1. — Fallsidehill  and  Harperton. 
2. — 1,288  acres. 
3. — Arable. 
4. — 20  and  40  years. 
5. — Six  miles. 
6. — 13  years  opened. 
7. — Carriage  of  manure,  lime,  stock,  &c 
8. — Carriage  of  stock,  &c 
9. — About  from  5  s.  6  d.  to  7  s.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith. 
County  of  Durham,  Parish  of  Lanchester,  Township  of  Esh. — North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Clifford  House  and  New  House. 

2. — 400  acres. 

3. — Principally  arable. 

4. — Six  years. 

5. — Siding  on  the  farm. 

6. — The  last  two  years. 

7. — Quite  5 «.  an  acre.  The  cartage  of  lime  and  manure  was  almost  impossible.  We 
now  have  lime  at  10  s.  per  ton ;  before,  it  cost  16*.  Manure  can  now  be  had 
at  5  s.  The  com  grown  can  now  be  sent  direct  to  Newcastle,  as  well  as  the  fat 
stock. 

8. — The  estate  was  greatly  in  want  of  lime,  which  will  now  be  applied  to  all  the  ^rass 
land  as  well  as  the  arable.  I  paid  last  year  250/.  for  lime.  The  estate  is  about 
2,000  acres,  and  I  have  taken  these  farms  in  hand  to  improve  them,  and  consider 
they  are  worth  5*.  an  acre  more  in  consequence  of  the  raiL 


Answers  of  Mr.  William  Taylor. 


County  of  Hereford,  Parish  of  Withingfcon. — ^West  Midland  (Worcester  and  Hereford) 

Railway. 
1.— Thingehill  Court 
2.— 600  acres. 

3. — Half  grass  and  half  tillage,  or  arable. 
4. — Seven  years.  g 

5. — About  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 
6. — The  whole  of  the  line  about  three  years. 
7  and  8. — The  conveyance  of  artificial  manures  and  artificial  food  for  feeding  purposes ; 

also  the  ready  transit  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  the  best  markets,  such  as 

cattle,  sheep,  fruit,  cider,  hops  and  com,  &c. 
9. — At  least  5  s.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  David  Wright. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Holy  Island. — North  Eastern  Railway. 
1.— Real. 
2.-1,050  acres. 

3.— 800  acres  arable,  250  old  grass. 
4. — Six  years. 
5.— The  railway  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  farm^  and  a  station   about  300  t 

from  the  steading.  Digitize  30QlC 

(48— App.)  13  6.— Opened  ^ 
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Appenda,  6. — Opened  during  the  wiolevof  my  tWMWcy. 

— -~  7.— It  conveys  all  the  produce  t»  market  and  all  manures  to  the  farm,  thus  enabling  me 

to  practise  a  much  higher  system  of  farming. 
8.— It  transports  all  stock  to  and  from  market  safer  and  more  expeditiously,  and  brings 
a  supply  of  foreign  feeding  stuffs  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  and 
used  with  profit. 
9. — At  least  5  s.  per  acre. 

Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ymmg. 
County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Newthom.— North  British  Hail  way. 
1. — Blinkbonny. 
2.^-465  acres. 
3. — Arable. 
4. — Three  years. 
5. — Six  miles. 

6. — Opened  all  my  time  in  leases. 

7. — ^The  easy  carriage  of  Jime  and  other  mmuiieg,  pipes,  lie. 
8. — Carriage  of  cattle,  wool,  &c.  to  and  from  the  railway,  &c. 
9. — I  consider  my  farm  would  lose  in  value  5*.  per  acr«. 


Aberdeen,  27  February  1883, 
Sirs,  Chambers,  2,  Bon  Accordrsquare. 

I  WAS  favoured  this  morning  with  vour  letter  of  the  25th,  respecting  the  advantages  of 
railways  to  the  landed  property  of  the  country.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  enter  fnlly  into 
the  question  at  present,  as  I  am  just  leaving  home  for  a  little  time.  The  tenantry  are 
shy  in  expressing  their  opinions  about  the  benefits  their  farms  derive  from  railway 
accommodation,  but  they  are  nevertheless  very  coasiderable.  This  country  is  famous 
for  its  production  of  fat  cattle  and  the  excellence  of  the  beef.  The  climate  is  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  their  cultivation  is  well  understood.  The 
<5limate  and  soil  of  Northmnberland  is,  no  doubt,  equally  well  suited  for  turnips. 

The  number  of  cattle  sent  south  to  London  and  other  places  in  England  in  1862 — 
Per  rail,  were 6,281  cattle. 

Dead  meat  ditto      .-----.-.     9,392  tons. 
Per  sea,  were 4,518  cattle. 

Dead  meat  ditto     --- 76  tons. 

The  value  of  this  exportation  I  estimate  at  700,0007.  at  least.  There  are  several  large 
e^teblishments  for  preserving  meat,  which  goes  away  in  that  form  to  the  value  of  at  least 
50,0007.  The  home  consumption  I  cannot  accurately  speak  to,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than 
30,0007.;  say  800,0007.  is  realised  from  fat  stock.  This  sum  is  more  than  the  farming 
rental  of  the  county  by,  say,  150,0007.  The  markets  are  held  at  the  various  railway 
stations  or  near  to  them.  The  dealers  go  out  by  the  morning  trains,  and  do  the  whole 
business  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  live  stock  are  aU  trucked  and  despatched  to  Aber- 
deen by  two  or  three  o'clock  at  farthest.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  about  280  head  despatched 
from  Huntley,  44  miles  from  Aberdeen,  the  value  of  which  may  be  reckoned  at  6,500 i  ; 
and  the  business  of  the  day  was  mostly  completed  by  two  o'clock.  This  order  and 
despatch  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  moral  good,  as  compared  to  the  habits  of  buyers  and 
sellers  previous  to  the  railways,  about  only  12  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  produce  such  large  quantities  of  fat  stock  the  farmers  have  to 
furnish  themselves  with  great  quantities  of  portable  manures,  guano,  bone,  manures^ 
lime,  &c.     This  could  not  be  accomplished  to  the  same  extent  previous  to  the  railways. 

The  drainage  of  lands,  under  systematic  principles,  was  much  induced  through  the 
Government  drainage  loans  about  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  afterwards.  In  this  county 
a  large  sum  was  applied  for  and  granted  ;  but  much  difficulty  arose  in  getting  the  works 
extensively  carried  out,  for  want,  first,  of  drain  tile  manufactories,  but  these  gradually 
eame  into  use ;  and  previously  to  Ihe  railways  here,  the  expense  of  carting  pipes  from  the 
coast  side,  where  the  tile  works  chiefly  were,  became  so  expensive  and  slow  a  process^ 
that  the  tenants  could  not  be  induced  to  undertime  it  to  any  noticeable  extent.  Now, 
when  railways  nm  in  every  direction,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  undertaking  large  extent 
of  drainage  works  at  all  places.  Tins  winter,  from  its  open  fine  weather,  gave  ^eat 
opportunity  to  field  works,  and  all  the  drain  pipes  were  cleared  off  the  hands  of  the 
makers  in  this  quarter  early,  and  they  had  to  get  supplies  to  make  up  the  contracts  from, 
distant  works  in  the  soudi.  The  facility  of  transporting  drainage  materials  by  the  railways 
is  of  immense  advantage — I  cannot  readily  give  it  a  name — but  looking  to  the  works  that 
I  have  laid  out,  and  seen  completed  through  funds  obtained  under  loans  from  Grovemment 
and  loan  companies,  private  capital,  &c.  during  the  last  14  or  15  years,  the  general  aid  by- 
railway  transit  must  be  very  considerable  and  direct  as  a  benefit  to  the  landowner. 
You  may  reckon  in  round  numbers  that  my  works  have  covered  30,000  acres,  20,000  of 
that  quantity  |>robabIy  in  Aberdeenshire.     The  cost  of  AeBC  works  may  be  tetken  atr 
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ft20fiOOL     Then  we  have'  extenrive  w«rkfr  iii-  farm   buildings^  iron  fencings  &c.  &c.  Appendix. 

tlia  materialfi  £or  which  have  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place.     It  is  in  this  ooimty  . 

a  very  common  thing  to   get  the  whole  of  the  principal  stones  of  the  buildings  cut  up^ 

dressed,  numbered,  and  despatched  per  rail  all  over  the  county.     I  contracted  to-day  for 

•.honea,  with  neat  granite  ntiislni^s>  to  be  made  ready  for  setling,  and  delivered  25  miles 

per  rail.     There  are  many  granite  quarries  in  iiii»  county.     The  bcilk  of  the  stones  are 

sent  per  rail  to  the  port  of  Aberdeen  for  distances  of  three  to  20  miles.     This  is  both  a 

heavy  and  bulky  article  of  traffic  produced  from  landed  property  which  could-  not/  be     ^ 

carried  out  from  any  great  distance  unless  from  the  aid  of  railways. 

Labourers  and  tradesmen,  with  their  tools,  are  transported  from  one  side  of  the  country 
to  the  other  easily,  and  I  have  constantly  dealings  with  builders  from  distant  points  who 
compete  for  jobs,  prepare  the  whole  wood-worK,  and  send  it  from  their  home  establish- 
mentft  directly  by  rail,  to  the  nearest  station  to  the  site  of  new  buildings.  Although  we 
have  good  slate  quarries  in  the  cenixre  of  the  county,  I  use  slates  from  Wales^  on  account 
of  their  lightness  and  cheapness^  admitting  also  of  lighter  wood^worJc^  all  of  wliich  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  unless  we  had  had  railways ;  these  things  tend  greatly  to 
liie  benefit  of  landed  property. 

There  is,  however,  one  thmg  opposed  to  these  advantages  that  aeema  to  me*  to  have 
aixiaedi  out  of  the  facilities  given  by  railways,  that  is,  a  great  rise  in  the  pnioe  of  labour; 
common  labourers  are  ScU  per  hour;  tradesmen  3^.  6 cL  to  58..  per  day ;  so  that  buildings^ 
although  certainly  better  in.  every  way,  and  more  adapted  for  the  improved  state  of 
furming,  by  the  means  given  to  obtain  tiie  various  improvements  of  the  age,  yet  the  coat 
becomes  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  landlords.  The  benefit  per  acre  to  the  land  varies  greatly 
aoQording  to  the  nature  of  the  country  throu^.  which,  the  railways  nm^  and  the  facilities 
hy  roads  to  the  stations.  Arable  and  stock  farms  combined  are  worth  2j,  Qd.  per  acra 
more  on  aa  average  in  good  districts.  I  send  you  three*  schedules  of  queries  replied  to:; 
the  time  would  not  permit  q£  going  into  it  fully,  nor  my  time  either; 

Tours,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)         James  J.  Beattie. 

Solicitors,  Morpeth. 

JP.S.- — I  omitted  to  mention  that  there  are  extensive  fir.  wood  plantations  in  thia 
coimty,  many  of  which  now  realise  large  value  in  consequence  of  railways  running. near: 
theuL     The  timber  could  not  be  transported  to  any  profit  previously . 


Gentlemen,  Greyirtoke,  28  February  1863. 

TTbuR'  letter,  and  a  package  of  queries,  have  just  come  to  my  hands,  it  is  impossible;, 
therefore^  to  "  return  the  repUes  to.  you  by  Saturday  ihe  28tJi  instant  at  latest,"'  as  this  is- 
the  day ;  I  must  consequently  content  myself  with  merely  acknowledging  your  letter,  and 
observing,  that  the  fact  of  railways  benefiting  an  agricultural  district  is  indisputable^ 
I  am  tjie  agent  on  a  large  estate  here,  and  our  rents  haVe  gone  up  ever  since  the  opening- 
of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway;  The  district  is  purely  agricultural.  Formerly  our 
fkt  stock  had  to  be  driven  100  miles  to  the  market  at  Manchester,  at  a  great  expense,  and 
at  a  gf«eat  loss  of  weight ;  they  are  now  taken  away  in  a  jfew  hours;  We  could  get  nc 
oxtraneouB^  manuring  substances,  and  the  land  wa«pck>r;  now  we  get  and  use  immense 
quantities,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  farmer. 

The*  expense  of  procuring  seed  com  from  a  distance  fonnerly  precluded  its  adoption-; 
now  the  bulk  of  the  seed  is  brou^it  from  the  LotMans,  Efeshire,  Perthshire,  and  Aber* 
deenshire^;  when-  these  facilities  are  given,  other  improvements  follow.  Draining- 
piogreeses;  better  cultivation- takes  place,  and  sterile  tracts  are  madb  productive. 

I  have-not  time  to  say  more,  as  I  am  just  about  leaving  home. 

Yours,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman;  (signed)        John  Barker. 


I 


Gentlemen,  ^  Chapelton  by  Ardrossan,  2  March  1863. 

I  BEG  to  wait  upon  you  with  the  accompanying  schedule,  and  in  answer  to  the  circular 
which  I  received  from.yoUy  I  beg  to  state,  that  no  one  can  be  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  railway  communication  than  the  writer. 

I  may  state  that  in  this  immediate  locality,  the  value  of  land  has  risen  since  the  opening. 
of  ihe  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Bailway  to  Ardrossan,  on  the  various  farms  which 
have  fallen  out  of  lease  since,  from  20  to  40  per  cent. ;.  and  that  it  hasj.in  a  great  measure, 
cfianged  the  system  of  cropping,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  which  railway  communis 
cation  give  to  green  cropping  husbandry. 

In  illustration  of  this,.  I  may  mention  that  a  friend  of  inihe,  who  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  extensivelj'  engaged  in  the  growing  and  purchasing  of  potatoes,  has,  in  many  cases, 
found  his  best  market  m  England ;  and  that  in  the  year  1859-60,  he  sent  to  the  Birming- 
faam  and  the  Midland  districts  of  England  upwards  of  800  tons  by  rail.  Ttie  same  party 
liad  occasion  to  ship  1,000  tons  that  same  season,  where  he  had  not  a  railway,  and  found  it 
attended  with  great  loss,  from  heating  on  board  the  vessel,  and  damage  from  salt  water.    ^-^  t 
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Appendu*  K  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Northumberland  are  to  be  benefited  to  the 

•""  same  extent  as  the  forenamed  classes  have  been  in  Ayrshire,  by  the  construction  of  the 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway,  they  ought  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ac- 
complish the  end  they  have  in  view. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  time  that  you  allowed  me  to  return  an  answer,  I  have  not 
been  enabled  to  get  the  other  schedules  filled  up  by  my  neighbours  as  yet. 

I  am,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &   B.   Woodman,  (signed)        David  Cuninghame. 

Morpeth,  Northumberland. 


Dear^Sir,  Dean  Cottage,  Bolton,  3  March  1863. 

I  BEa  to  apologise  for  not  answering  your  letter  before  this  time,  but  my  object  in 
delaving  has  been  to  endeavour  to  get  you  any  little  information  I  could  with  respect  to 
the  benefit  of  railways  to  districts  through  which  they  pass,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can  only 
speak  generally,  without  giving  you  details  as  much  as  I  could  have  wished.  With  respect 
to  Lancashire,  which  I  have  known  above  20  years — and  when  I  first  knew  it  there  were 
only  two  or  three  railways  in  the  whole  county — now  I  may  sav  every  town,  amounting 
to  about  40,  has  the  benefit  of  one  or  two,  or  in  many  cases,  three  or  four  lines.  The 
effect  has  been  to  extend  trade  in  a  wonderful  wav,  and  to  nearly  double  the  population  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns ;  land  has  been  doubled  in  price,  and,  in  many  cases,  much 
more ;  over  many  parts  of  the  country  it  has  risen  30  to  40  per  cent. ;  the  effect  on 
watering  places,  or  other  healthy  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stations  (such  as  Rothbury 
for  instance),  has  been  most  striking.  The  first  place  I  lived  at,  when  I  came  to  the  county 
in  1840,  was  Southport,  a  bathing  place  on  the  west  coast,  and,  as  I  was  engaged  on  a 
survey  of  the  district,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country ;  no  railways  near  it, 
only  an  old  coach  or  donkey  carts  to  travel  by ;  the  village  of  Southport  fas  it  was  tJien 
called)  contained  one  street  and  a  few  back  lanes,  and  the  neighbourhooa  was  mostly  a 
barren  waste :  now,  since  railways  have  been  made,  the  town  has  many  splendid  streets 
and  detached  mansions,  villas,  &c.,  and  is  four  times  the  size.  I  should  sav  land  for 
building  purposes  has  increased  200  per  cent.,  and  on  each  side  of  the  railways  large  tracts 
of  country  have  been  cultivated  from  the  mossland,  and  now  supply  the  best  potatoes,  &c. 
in  Lancashire,  manure  being  brought  upon  the  ground  by  the  rail  from  towns  at  a 
considerable  ^stance.  I  may  say  the  same  of  Blackpool  and  Fleetwood,  on  the  same 
coast ;  indeed  more  of  the  latter,  as,  before  the  railway  connected  it  with  other  towns,  it 
only  contained  a  few  miserable  huts,  and  could  not  be  called  a  village,  and  now  it  is  a 
flourishing  seaport  town;  the  land  before  was  worth  little  or  nothing,  and  only  kept  rabbits, 
but  I  find  it  now  at  the  ordinary  price  of  town  land.  An  estate  1  am  agent  for  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  worth  at  least  75,000  /.  more  than  it  was  15  years  ago ;  before  the  district 
had  the  benefit  of  railways,  it  did  not  increase  anything  in  value  for  a  number  of 
years. 

I  was  at  a  sale  of  property,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Preston,  a  short  time  ago ; 
there  were  several  lots  of  farming  land  sold,  and  amongst  them  were  two  little  farms,  con- 
venient to  the  railway  station,  and  suitable  for  building ;  the  valuation  of  the  two  together 
was  about  10,000/.,  and  the  rent  they  were  let  at  was  onlv  2|  per  cent,  upon  that  amount ; 
they  were  sold  at  a  littW  above  20,000  L  ;  the  purchaser  being  determined  to  have  land  in 
the  country,  near  a  railway,  to  build  upon.  This  was  in  an  agricultural  district.  In 
Cheshire,  we  have  the  same  result ;  land  everywhere  improved,  and  much  increased  in  value. 
Alderley  Edge,  in  that  countj^,  a  wild  and  romantic  district,  with  scarcely  a  house  near  it 
when  I  first  Imew  it,  is  getting  part  covered  with  villas  and  other  good  houses,  since  it 
became  within  railway  reach.  In  another  part  of  the  county,  in  an  extensive  agricultural 
district,  a  town  with  many  thousands  of  inhabitants  has  sprung  up,  where  before  railway 
times  stood  a  solitary  farmhouse.  In  Wales,  all  along  the  coast  from  Chester  to  Holyhead, 
there  is  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  price  of  land  since  the  line  was  opened.  The  low 
price  at  which  your  line  can  be  made  ought  to  make  its  success  certain. 

I  am,  &c. 
B.  Woodman,  Esq.  (signed)         J.  Drysdale. 


Gentlemen,  Osbleston  by  Fochabers,  2  March  1863. 

I  HAVE  had  much  pleasure  in  answering  the  inquiries  you  sent  to  me,  regarding  the  bene- 
^ts  to  be  derived  from  the  opening  of  a  railway,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  as 
concisely  as  possible.  In  doing  so,  I  may  mention  that  my  answers  are  based  upon 
experience,  and  that  on  lately  taking  a  renewal  of  my  lekse  here,  from  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  I  calculated  upon  those  advantages  which  I  have  detailed ;  otherwise,  I  would 
not  have  agreed  to  give  the  increase  of  rent  I  have  done. 

I  am,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman.  (signed)        James  Geddes. 
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I  Sir,  Drumbain  by  Rathes,  2  March  1863.  Appendix. 

I  In  answering  the  enclosed  queries,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  occurs  to  us  your  queries  have  — — 

;  tmtouched  one  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  advantages  which  railway 

i  communication  invariably  confers  upon  landed  proprietors  in  particular,  and,  in  a  national     . 

point  of  view,  upon  the  community  generally — -1  allude  to  the  vast  impulse  which  it  gives 
to  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  agricultural  life  ;  and  the  more  distant 
localities  are  from  the  sea,  before  they  are  favoured  with  railways,  their  value  is  the  more 
increased,  and  the  railway  influence  the  more  directly  apparent :  drainage  and  improve- 
ment immediately  commence;  superior  house  accommodation;  farm  fencing;  superior 
culture  of  land ;  a  larger  breadth  of  potato  and  turnip  crops  are  laid  down,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  feeding  immediately  follow,  where  no  such  thing  existed  before,  except  to  supply 
scanty  local  wants  and  necessities,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  really  fat  sheep  and  cattle 
•  could  not  be  either  driven  or  carried  to  market  but  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

Our  own  example  is  what  occurs  around  us,  only  it  may  be  in  many  cases  smaller  in 
degree.  When  we  were  certain  that  railway  communication  would  come  near  to  us,  we 
proceeded  vigorously,  and  improved  (from  moor  ground  not  worth  2  s.  6rf.  per  acre)  120 
acres,  all  now  stone-fenced,  and  under  the  highest  cultivation :  and  we  offered  the  pro- 
prietor,  if  he  would  extend  our  lease  for  19  years  additional,  to  increase  our  improvements 
to  400  acres,  and  which  would  have  added  at  least  8,000/.  to  the  value  of  his  estate. 
From  the  farm  as  it  now  is,  we  send  fat  cattle  (prime  Scotch)  and  sheep  regularly  to  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  markets,  whereas  at  the  commencement  of  our  lease,  if  we  fed  an 
ox  or  sheep  well,  they  could  not  walk  to  the  nearest  seaport,  only  16  miles  distant,  so  that 
we  had  to  cart  them  to  the  steamers,  or  to  the  county  town,  Elgin,  in  the  same  way.  In 
that,  no  one  can  calculate  the  importance  of  the  introduction  of  railway  communication  to 
places  far  removed  from  the  sea,  or  other  means  of  conveyance.  In  many  localities  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  a  reasonable  rent  is  actually  lost  in  transporting  the  produce 
60  or  70  miles  to  market,  and  which  proves  a  great  discouragement  to  enterprise  of  every 
kind ;  the  time  lost  rendering  it  impossible  that  much,  if  anything,  can  be  accomplished. 

We  are,  &c, 
W.  &  B.  Woodman,  Esqs.,  (signed)        J.  §•  J.  Grant 

Solicitors,  Morpeth. 

P.S. — We  sent  a  map,  in  which  you  will  see  the  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  Junction  Bail- 
way,  the  Great  North  Kailway,  and  the  Morayshire  Railway. 

J.  Sf  J.  Grant. 


Sir,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  27  February  1863. 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  instant  reached  me  last  evening,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  it, 
you  ask  me  to  favour  you  with  a  reply  not  later  than  the  28th  instant,  which  is  to-morrow, 
and  as  I  shall  be  from  home  then,  l  reply  to  it  to-day. 

With  reference  to  your  queries,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  railway  going 
through  a  district  is  a  great  boon  to  many  of  the  farms,  particularly  those  which  are  situated 

20  mues  from  the  merchants'  granaries,  which  receive  their  com,  and  take  oil-cake,  guano, 
&c.,  back,  and  there  are  several  instances  of  that  between  Lynn  and  Norwich,  prior  to  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  I  will  mention  one. 

Mr.  John  Hastings,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  occupies  1,200  acres  of  land,  which  is  situated 

21  miles  from  Lynn,  and  21  miles  from  Norwich,  was  formerly  obliged  to  cart  a  greater  part 
of  his  grain  that  distance :  a  railway  was  made  within  two  miles  of  his  house,  and  he  can 
deliver  ten  times  the  quantity  he  did  before  in  the  same  time,  and  can  bring  back  his  oil- 
cake and  artificial  manures  at  one-tenth  of  the  expense ;  he  can  also  put  upon  the  train  bis 
lat  bullocks  and  sheep,  and  can  watch  the  markets  to  send  them  off,  when  an  opportunity 
offers  itself,  when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  London  meat  markets. 

Some  tenants  are  allowed  to  sell  hay  off  their  farms,  and  purchase  artificial  manures  with 
the  sum  realised,  and,  by  means  of  railway  conununication,  hay  and  clover  will  be  sent  to 
London  and  other  markets,  which  will  pav  better  than  consuming  them  upon  the  farms. 

There  are  also  great  facilities  given  by  railways  for  obtainmg  at  a  reasonable  rate 
draining  tiles,  and  also  for  the  transmission  of  bricks,  timber,  &c.,  for  agricultural  build- 
ings, which,  to  my  knowledge  in  some  counties,  is  a  very  heavy  matter. 

From  my  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  and  will  prove  it  before  any 
tribunal,  that  a  farm  within  a  short,  distance  of  a  railway  will  fetch  a  higher  rent  than  one 
which  is  quite  away  from  a  railway. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  both  arable  and  grass  lands  are  conmianding  higher 
rents  than  they  did  prior  to  the  formation  of  railways,  and  I  will  give  you  one  instance  of 
my  own. 

About  ten  jears  ago,  I  purchased  250  acres  of  grass  land,  which  was  let  for  429  /.  per 
annum,  and  smce  that  time  I  have  underdrained  it,  and  now  it  lets  for  612  Z.  per  annum, 
ji  portion  of  which  increase  I  attribute  to  the  drainage  improvement,  and  the  other  portion 
to  a  greater  demand  for  grass  land  by  cattle  dealers,  who  are  induced  to  attend  Lynn 
market,  and  who  did  not  come  till  they  could  travel  by  the  railway.  r^  T 

(48.— App.)  K  DigitAofe^rVr^OOgle 
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Anoend'  "^  ^  ^^^  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  the  Holkham  Estate,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
P^  •  -  Leicester,  was  very  badly  situated  for  railway  accommodation,  and  being  at  that  time  pro- 
fessionally engaged  by  his  Lordship,  I  took  a  very  active  part  ii^  gettu^  a  line  started 
from  Fakenham  to  T\  ells,  which  runs  through  the  Holkham  Estate,  aiKl  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  it,  his  Lordship  took  10,000/.  of  shares,  and  a  line  was  made,  and  the  tenaftts 
on  both  sides  of  it  consider  it  a  wonderful  acc<Haunodation  to  them ;  and  to  show  you  t» 
what  extent  the  accommodation  is,  I  would  state  that  a  short  time^ago  I  was  travellijDg  m 
a  railway  carriage  with  one  of  the  principal  tenants,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  railwi^ 
company  was  getting  an  Act  to  raise  the  carriage  of  bullocks  and  sheep  from  his  station  t# 
the  London  markets,  and  that  the  alteration  alone  would  make  a  difference  of  300  Z.  a  year 
to  him,  and  he  went  up  to  London  and  opposed  the  Bill,  and  gave  evidence  to  that  effect, 
before  the  House  of  Conmions. 

With  regaird  to  the  printed  forms  which  you  have  sent  me,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  get 
some  very  intelligent  farmers  who  occupy  a  thousand  acres  of  land*  to  fill  up,  and  sim 
them,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  by  the  2Bth  instant,  as  requested  by  you,  as  me 
difficulty  is,  getting  at  these  people,  and  explainang  the  matter  to  th^n,  as  they  live  from 
SO  to  30  miles  from  here,  and  wide  of  each  other,  and  I  have  no  means  of  getting  at  theu^ 
except  by  taking  a  special  journey ;  and  as  I  would  not  incur  that  expense  without  hearing 
from  you  again,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  you  consider  this  leUi&r 
sufficient,  or  whether  you  wish  me  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Woodman,  ^  Yours,  &c. 

Morpeth.  (signed)         fF.  D.  Harding. 

Gentlemen,  Woodride  bv  Elgin,  2  March  1863. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  26th  ultimo,  and  of  the 
accompanying  lists  of  queries  as  to  the  effect  of  railway  communication  on  the  value  of  l3ie 
lands  adjacent  thereto,  and  I  enclose  herewith  lists  filled  up  by  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz. : — James  Geddes,  Esq.,  tenant  of  Orbleston,  Secretary  of  the  Morayshire  Farmers* 
Club,  and  official  assessor  for  the  county  of  Elgin  ;  Alexander  Lawson,  Esq.,  tenant  of 
the  farms  of  Oldmills  and  Morriston,  and  factor  or  land  agent  in  the  county  for  the  Earl  of 
Fife ;  Messrs.  John  and  James  Grant,  tenants  of  Drumbain  (Mr.  James  Grant  being 
provost  or  chief  magistrate  for  Elgin),  and  David  Forsyth,  Esq.,  joint  tenant 
of  Langmom,  and  joii;it  agent  in  Elgm  for  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.  These 
gentlemen  have  all  had  experience  of  larming,  with  and  without  railway  communication, 
and  are  in  every  way  qualified  to  give  a  soundopinion  on  the  subject  you  refer  to.  I  have 
not  filled  up  a  schedule  myself,  as  the  land  occupied  by  me  does  not  extend  to  much  more 
than  100  acres,  and  is  farmed  more  as  an  adjunct  to  my  residence  than  with  a  view  to 
mercantile  profit. 

With  regard  to  my  own  views,  I  have  to  explain  that  I  have  followed  the  profession  of 
land  surveyor  and  land  valuator  for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  have  in  both  these  capacities 
been  very  extensively  employed  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn, 
Inverness,  Boss,  and  Caithness,  into  all  of  which  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
railway  communication  has  been  introduced  since  I  commenced  the  practice  of  my  pro* 
fession,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  changes  effected  by 
opening  up  the  country  with  railways,  and  1  am  certain  that  in  all  instances  the  formaiioa 
of  railways  has  improved  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  countiy  through  which  the  lino 

{)asses,  and  where  railway  communication  is  accessible,  I  have  invariably  found  the  land 
etting  for  a  higher  rent  than  I  anticipated,  and  the  increase  has  been  most  remarkable  in 
the  imand  districts,  which  I  attribute  to  the  augmented  facilities  given  for  the  conveyance 
of  stock  to  the  great  markets ;  the  enhanced  price  received  for  fat  stock  so  conveyed  to 
market,  unexhausted  by  a  long  land  or  sea  journey ;  the  influx  of  dealers  from  a  distance 
to  purchase  at  the  local  markets ;  the  opening  up  of  a  variety  of  local  markets,  and  tfcie 
cheap  and  readv  conveyance  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  all  other  farm  produce,  and  of  manures, 
linae,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  which,  on  a  large  farm,  oiminishes  the  extent  of 
horse-power  required.  In  the  case  of  the  proximity  of  towns,  opportunities  are  created 
for  dairy  farming,  which  previousljr  did  not  and  could  not  exist.  While  thus  benefiting 
the  tenant,  and  yielding  tne  proprietor  an  increased  rental,  I  have  always  found  that  the 
landlord  derives  other  benefits,  and  that  the  estates  are  permanently  and  greatly  improved 
wherever  a  railway  passes ;  the  formation  of  a  railway  always  giving  a  great  impetua  to 
agricultural  improvement,  leading  to  superior  modes  of  culture,  more  carSul  and  scientific 
farming,  and  the  reclamation  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  previously  barren  or  lying 
neglected,  but  the  produce  of  which  the  increased  conununication  afforded  by  the  railway 
renders  of  value. 

As  my  observations  on  the  advantages  of  railways  applies  to  my  experience  of  several 
counties,  comprehending  every  diversity  of  aoil  and  situation,  I  cannot,  of  course,  give  the 
exact  increase  of  the  value  of  the  land^  but  in  my  opinion  the  proximity  of  a  railway 
increases  the  annual  value  from  2^.  6^.  to  5«.  per  acre,  according  to  the  situation  <rf  tbe 
farm,  its  size,  and  the  character  of  its  soiL 

I  am^  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)        P.  MacBey^ 

Solicitors^  Morpeth. 
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Cfogflhill  House,  West  Kilbri<fc,  Appendix. 

Gentlemen,  3  March  1863.  ""^ 

Mr.  D.  CtnraiNGHAM,  of  Chapelton,  has  handed  me  the  annexed  form,  and  given  m^ 
s  reading  of  the  circular  yon  addressed  to  hhn,  referring  to  the  conetmction  of  a  railway  in  . 
Northumberland.  As  yon  will  perceive  from  this  Schedule,  my  experience  in  the  farm 
therein  referred  to  is  very  limited,  but  having  had  18  years'  experience  m  the  cultivation  of  a 
'^srm  in  this  parish  (West  Kilbride),  I  can  speak  with  confidence  a»  to  the  benefits  d<erived 
from  railway  communication,  as  a  portion  of  the  time  referred  to  was  before  railway  comnv»- 
idcation  was  opened  to  Ardrossan.  Since  the  railway  was  opened,  the  value  of  land  htB 
been  augmented  to  an  unexpected  extent.  As  an  instance,  the  rent  of  the  farm  which  I  bcdd 
was  193  /. ;  the  tenant  who  succeeded  me  pays  300  /. ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitaiy 
instance,  as  several  farms  have  increased  in  value  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Since  I  left 
the  farm  alluded  to,  iny  attention  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  growing  and  purchasing 
of  potatoes,  and  I  may  state  a  fact  showing  the  great  value  of  railway  communication. 
Oh  the  farm  of  Yonderfields,  I  sent  the  produce  of  68  acres  almost  entirely  by  railway  to 
Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood,  on  which  carriage  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
600/.  was  paid,  whilst  the  whole  rental  of  the  farm  was  only  279/.,  and  the  extent  184 
acres.  If  this  farm  was  coming  into  the  market  at  present,  it  would  bring  at  least  400/., 
and  the  rental  jnrior  to  the  opening  of  the  railway  was  150  /. 

Further,  the  opening  of  railwavs  has  enabled  farmera  in  this  and  many  other  districts 
ta  adopt  a  coutse  of  green  croppmg,  almost  unknown  prior  to  the  facilities  afforded  for 
tnmsport  by  rulway,  thus  giving  to  the  British  farmer  the  means  of  paying  rent  from 
bulboue-root  crops,  a  species  of  produce  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  amount  of  foreign  , 
competition,  and,  in  short,  enables  the  farmer  to  reach  the  best  markets  in  the  kingdc»tt 
Jcnr  anything  he  has  to  seM. 

I  am,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  "Woodman,  (signed)        Huffh  Muir. 

Solicitors,  Morpeth. 


Dear  Sir,  Craicend,  Dumfries,  28  February  1863v 

As  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our  local  rauways  and  seen  the  effect  of  them,  I 
may  state  that  the  benefit  that  the  land  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Dumfriesshire,  the 
fitewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtownshire  has  derived  has  been  very  great,  and  hae 
Benefited  all  parta  of  them.  The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  by  draining,  liming, 
ud  the  application  of  artificial  manures,  could  not  have  been  effected  had  no  railwf^s 
beea  carried  through  these  districts,  and  since  they  were  opened  the  land  has  greatly  iiv- 
€ieaaed  in  value.  In  the  inland  parts  of  these  counties,  there  are  now  both  sheep  and 
cattle  £ed  fat  for  the  butcher  that  was  not  so  before,  having  now  the  benefit  of  railway 
8tation0  at  hand  to  send  the  stock  firom,  to  Edinburgh,  Gla^ow,  Newcastle,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  or  to  any  other  great  consuming  mart  they  find  best,  and  at 
which  they  find  a  good  demimd  and  a  quick  return  for  the  stock  sent,  as  well  as  for  aU 
eiher  £ftrm  produce  that  was  not  to  be  got  before  for  want  of  railway  transit  out  of  the 
^strict. 

I  have  na  doubt  but  a  railway  through  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Northumberland^ 
where  it  is  much  wanted,  will  make  as  great  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  hmd^ 
.both  to  {proprietors  and  tenants  as  to  any  district  through  which  a  railway  could  be  carried, 
Iby  enabling  the  land  to  be  improved  in  the  most  beneficial  manner,  and  make  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  it  remunerative  by  opening  up  facilities  for  disposing  of  all  kinds  of  fisurm  stock  and 
produce,  and  procuring  what  ia  waatied  for  the  land,  and  be  a  benefit  to  other  distrieta  by 
increased  outlets  for  traffic. 

I  am,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)         Jas.  W,  Paterson, 

Solicitors,  Morpeth.  Land  v  aluator  and  Drainage  Inspector. 


Gentlemen,  Westside  House,  3  March  1863. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting  the  construction  of  a  railway  trough  the  centre  of 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  my  conviction  of  the  great 
advantages  which  are  conferred  upon  any  agricultural  district  by  the  ojjening  out  of 
railway  communication ;  and  the  answers  I  have  given  to  the  list  of  queries  wnich  you 
forwarded  to  me  (and  which  I  now  return)  embody  in  a  condensea  form  anytlung 
I  can  say  on  the  subject 

There  can,  I  think,  in  the  present  day,  be  no  doubt  that  an  agricultural  district 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  railway  communication  can  no  more  keep  pace  with  other 
districts  possessing  those  advantages,  than  a  mineral  or  manufacturing  district  can ;  and       ^ 
I  -think  this  applies  forcibly  in  the  casfe  of  central  Northumberland,  where  great  improve- 
ments are  required  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  district,  which  is  generally  in  a  very^^  I 
backward  condition.                                                                                                   [^iti?e,d  by  VrrOOQ IC 
(48.— Afp.)                                                  k2                                                   prammg,                 O 
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Appeodix*  Draining,  the  first  step  in  the  way  of  improvement,  may  be  executed  by  labour  and 

^Z-L.  *  materials  on  the  spot ;  but  the  improved  agricultural  implements,  the  artificial  manures^ 

and  other  appliances  necessary,  have  all  to  be  brought  irom  a  distance,  which  none  but 
railway  transit  could  bring,  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost;  and  by  means  of  rwlway  commu- 
nication, cattle  of  the  most  suitable  kind  can  be  procured  wherever  they  are  to  be  found 
for  the  consumption  of  the  crops,  and  when  fattened,  sent  to  the  best  markets,  whatever 
the  distance  maj$r  be. 

In  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  generally,  a  great  annual  saving  is  effected  where 
there  is  convenient  railway  communication.  The  carting  of  com  and  other  produce  is  a 
most  serious  expense,  and  in  the  case  of  central  Northumberland  it  applies  most  strongly, 
and  I  think  the  formation  of  a  railway  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  value  of  property  in  the 
districts  through  which  it  passes;  in  my  experience  the  formation  of  a  railway  has  inva- 
riably considerably  increased  the  value  of  property  in  the  district  traversed  by  it. 

I  am,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)        Edtoard  Scarth. 

Solicitors,  Morpeth. 


Gentlemen,  Peterhead,  3  March  1863. 

I  HAD  your  favour  of  26th  ultimo,  and  accompanying  queries,  which  I  beg  to  return 
answered,  in  so  far  as  applicable  to  myself.  I  also  enclose  answers  from  Provost  Alexander, 
of  Peterhead,  who  is  not  only  proprietor,  but  also  farms  part  of  his  lands  himself;  Mr. 
Paul,  of  Newseat,  who  is  also  a  practical  farmer;  and  Mr.  Cruden,  farmer  and  bank  agent, 
in  the  parish  of  Old  Deer. 

I  am  employed  as.  a  land  agent,  valuator  and  surveyor,  chiefly  in  this  coimty  (Aberdeen), 
and  thus  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effect  wnich  railway  communication 
has  produced,  and  as  such,  as  well  as  a  small  landowner  and  farmer,  I  may  give  you, 
generally,  my  opinion: — 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  railway  communication  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  landward 
districts  of  the  country  situated  at  a  greater  distance  than  seven  miles  from  a  seaport  town; 
and  taking  the  average  rent  of  arable  land  in  this  county,  situated  at  this  distance,  at  fircmi 
20s.  to  258.  per  acre,  I  am  of  opinion  that  ^  lands  within  say  four  miles  of  a  railway 
station  have  been  increased  in  value  from  58.  ix>7s.  6d.  per  acre.  I  mean  such  arable 
and  stock  farms  as  are  generally  met  with  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  arable  lands  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  situated  within  seven 
miles  of  a  seaport  town,  have  not  been  so  much  improved  or  increased  in  value  by  railway 
communication,  in  so  far  as  grain  crops  are  concerned,  but  in  respect  of  cattle  or  stock  a 
certain  increased  value  has  been  obtained,  from  a  more  read^  and  expeditious  transit 
having  been  provided.  Since  railway  communication  was  estabhshed,  our  district  markets 
have  been  much  more  numerously  attended  by  dealers  and  others,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  had  more  competition  and  better  prices.  I  believe  nothing  has  tended  so  much  as 
railways  to  equalise  prices  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  to  keep  up  and  raise  the  prices  of 
farm  stock  of  all  kinds.  Without,  therefore,  taking  into  account  lands  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  large  cities  or  town^  but,  say,  farms  between  seven  and  two  miles  from  a  seaport 
town,  I  am  ofopinion  that  the  value  of  ^e  land  in  such  situations  has  been  raised  n*om 
28.  6rf.  to  5  s.  per  acre.  In  such  a  county  as  Aberdeen  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways 
of  obtaining  manures  of  everv  description,  as  well  as  building  materials  for  farm  steadings^ 
must  also  add  materially  to  the  value  of  land. 

Although  it  may  not  be  useful  for  your  present  purpose,  I  may  mention,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  railways,  that  I  have  a  fishing  village  of  considerable  extent  on  my 
property,  and  that,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Formartine  and  Buchan  Railwav,  cod 
fish  were  sold  to  the  curers  at  6^^.  each,  whereas  now  they  are  readily  sought  after  at 
Is.  2d.  each,  being  a  rise  of  more  than  100  per  cent 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  use  to  you  in  forwarding  your  views,  I  shall  be  most  ready 
to  ffive  you  all  the  information  I  can,  or  even  to  give  evidence,  if  necessary. 

I  may  mention  that  when  the  Formartine  and  Buchan  Railway  was  before  Parliament, 
I  gave  evidence  both  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  Lords.  We  had  a  rival  coast 
side  line,  or  partly  coast  side,  but  the  preference  was  ultimately  given  to  the  inland  route. 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Paul  also  gave  evidence  in  Parliament 

♦  I  am,  &c., 

Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Woodman,  (signed)         Geo.  Whyte. 

Solicitors,  Morpeth. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  William  Alexander ^  Provost  of  Peterhead. 
County  of  Aberdeen,  Parish  of  Peterhead. — Formartine  and  Buchan  Railway. 

1.— Whitehill  and  Springhill. 

2.— 280  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 19  years.  /^-^  _j  _ 

5.— About  two  miles  from  Whitehill  and  three  miles  from  SpringhilLj  by  vnOC 

6.— Opened 
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6.— Opened  through  to  Peterhead,  in  July  last,  where  my  station  is.     As  well  as        Appendix. 

occupier,  I  am  also  proprietor  of  the  above  property.        .        ..  ,        ,  

7.— The  station  being  at  Peterhead  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  sending  my  cattle  and 

grain  to  distant  markets,  where  the  prices  rule  generally  higher. 
8.— It  has  improved  the  district  markets,  by  affording  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 

manures,  cattle,  grain,  &c.  ^^^ 

9.— At  least  10*.  an  acre  on  Springhill,  and  6s.  on  WhitehilL 


Answers  of  Mr.  B.  Blackadder,  pro  Mr.  James  Lund. 
County  of  Forfar,  Parish  of  Newiyle.— Dundee  and  Newtyle  Kwlway. 

!• — Home  Farm  of  Belmont. 
2. — 144  Scotch  acres. 
3.-^  Arable. 
4. — 12  years. 
5. — Half  a  mile. 

6. — Open  all  the  tenancy.  .     .     j  •    xi. 

7.— It  equalizes  the  price  of  grain  and  stock  of  the  coimtry  to  those  obtamed  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  oy  lessening  the  cost  of  conveyance. 
8.— Ditto    -    -    ditto. 
9. — 14  «.  per  acre. 

Answers  of  Mr.  John  Craig. 
County  of  Ayr,  Parish  of  Maybole.— The  Maybole  and  South  Western  Bailway. 

1. — Drumshang. 

2. — 1,121  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — ^Eight  years. 

6. — Five  miles. 

6. — The  railway  has  been  opened  during  the  whole  of  my  tenancy. 

7. — The  carriage  is  less  on  all  farm  produce. 

8. — The  railway  enables  us  to  take  our  stock  to  any  market  we  think  best 

9.— About  Zs.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Anthony  Cruickshank. 

County  of  Aberdeen,  Parish  of  Fintray. — Formartine  and  Buchan  Rwlway,  a  Branch 

of  the  "  Great  North  of  Scotland." 

1. — Sittington  and  Chyne. 

2. — 500  acres. 

3. — Both  arable  and  stock.  \ 

4. — 26  years. 

6. — Three  miles. 

6. — The  railway  has  been  opened  for  18  months. 

7. — The  conveyance  of  lime,  artificial  manures,  seeds,  &c. 

8. — The  conveyance  of  live  stock  to  and  from  all  parts,  with  little  deterioration,  and  the 
facility  railways  afford  to  purchasers  of  stock  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  places 
the  most  remote  farmer  on  an  equality  with  those  in  more  favoured  situations^ 
provided  always  a  railway  station  is  within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  farm. 

9. — An  average  oi2s.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Colin  Christison. 
County  of  Wigtown,  Parish  of  Kirkinner. — Portpatrick  Bailway. 

1. — Barglass. 

2. — 140  imperial  acres. 

3. — All  arable. 

4.-28  years. 

5. — 10  miles  from  Newtonstewart,  and  nine  miles  from  Kirkcowan. 

6. — The  line  was  opened  two  years  ago  from  Stranraer  to  Castie  Douglas,  and  it  was 
opened  from  Stranraer  to  Portpatrick  about  six  months  ago,  but  the  harbour 
works  are  not  yet  completed ;  therefore  the  country  cannot  have  the  ftdl  benefit^ 
not  having,  as  yet,  the  communication  to  Donaghadee. 

7. — The  benefit  of  a  railway  station,  even  at  the  distance  of  10  miles,  is  very  consider* 
able,  but  far  more  so  if  it  were  within  five  or  six  miles.     It  facilitates  the 
obtaining  of  manure  of  all  kinds,  and  for  sending  grain,  cattle,  &c.,  to  the  best     ^^T^ 
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Appendix.  markets;  it  also  f^iliiates  the  grain,  cattle  dealers,  &c.  &c,  fiur  the  tnnaaetieii 

— —  of  business  at  markets^  and  otherwise. 

8w — The  very  same  as  No.  7. 

9. — Cannot  answer  this  query  exactly,  but  althougk  we  have  only  had  a  short  trial  of 
«ur  railway  here,  we  fiad  a  great  benefit,,  particularly  so  by  the  opposition  feom 
rail  and  water  communication,  having  many  port»  near  us  where  steamers  ply 
regularly  to  and  from  our  ports  for  conveying  all  sorts  of  farm  produce,  &c.  &c., 
therefore  must  raise  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  proprietor,  even  10  miles  firom  a 
station,  at  least  10  per  cent.,  and  more  so  if  nearer  to  a  station. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Cumming, 
County  of  Wigtown,  Parish  of  Machrum. — Portpatrick  Railway. 

1. — Airlour  and  part  of  Doury. 

2.— 126. 

3.— Wholly  arable. 

4. — Upwards  of  20  years. 

5. — 12  to  13  miles. 

6. — The  railway  was  partially  opened  about  two  yeaars*  fug^  from  Stranraer  to  Cattle* 
douglas.  It  was  opened  from  Stranraer  to  Portpatrick  laet  year,  but  the  harbour 
works  at  Portpatrick  are  not  completed,  and,  until  that  is  done,  the  country  will 
not  derive  full  benefit  from  the  railway. 

7. — The  benefits  of  the  railway  to  the  arable  land  within  six  miles  of  a  station  are  very 
great;  it  affords  facilities  for  obtaining  lime,  coal,  draining  tiles,  slate,  brick, 
seed,  com,  &c.,  and  cattle  and  sheep  for  feeding ;  it  afibrds  ready  means  of 
sending  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  best  markets,  and  offers  the  like  advantages  for 
the  marketing  of  grain,  potatoes,  turnips,  mangold  wurtzel,  carrots,  &c. 

8. — Answered  in  No.  7.  It  affords  great  facihty  to  cattle,  sheep,  pig  and  grain  dealers, 
for  the  transaction  of  business  at  markets  in  Wigtownshire  a^nd  in  other 
coimties. 

9. — We  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  advantages  of  our  railway  to  enaUe  one 
to  give  a  dogmatic  answer  to  this  question,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  add 
one-tenth  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  six  miles  of  the  line;  it  will  also  enhance 
the  value  of  land  at  a  greater  distance,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Wigtownshire  is 
deeply  indented  with  the  Bays  of  Wigtown,  Luce,  ana  Lochryan,  from  all  of 
which  there  is  regular  steamboat  communication  with  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and 
Glasgow.  The  advantages  which  this  communication  has  realized  are  very  great, 
and  the  competition  between  the  railway  and  the  steamers  will  secure  still  greater 
benefit  to  the  landholders. 


Answers  of  Mr.  D.  Cruden,  J.  p..  Farmer  and  Bank  Agent. 

County  of  Aberdeen,  Parish  of  Old  Deer, — Formartine  and  Buchan  Railway. 

1.— Brae  of  Biffie. 

2. — 165  acres. 

3. — Both  arable  and  stock  farm. 

4._Since  Whitsunday  1858. 

5. — 2J  miles. 

6.— Opened  1851. 

7. — 5  s.  per  acre  or  thereabout 

8, — It  has  improved  our  cattle  markets  very  much,  and  gives  a  higher  range  of  prices. 

9. — 5  s.  per  acre. 

Answers  of  Mr.  David  Cuninghame. 

County  of  Ayr,  Parish  of  West  Kilbride. — Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway, 

Stati<Mi  at  Ardroaaan, 

\. 

1. — Chapelton  and  Third-mailling. 

2. — 280  statute  acres. 

3. — Nearly  all  arable, 

4. — 36  years. 

5. — 3  J  miles. 

& — I^e  was  opened  in  1840. 

7. The  produce,  by  means  of  railway  communication,  can  be  taken  to  Ae  most  advan- 
tageous markets  in  llie  kingdom^  and  thus^for  such  crops  as  potatoes,  it  has  been 
of  a  most  important  character. 

<f,.^This  is  a  question  not  easily  estimated,  but  the  depreeiatioa  would  not  be  lese  than 
25  per  cent  on  the  rental 
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Answers  of  Mr.  David  Dickson.  Appendix. 

County  of  Forfar,  Parish  of  Logie  Pert — Scottish  North  Eastern  Railway. 

1.— Pert. 

2. — 570  acres.  * 

3. — Arable. 

4. — Five  years. 

6. — 2  J  miles. 

6. — During  the  whole  of  my  tenancy. 

7. — Certainly  not  less  than  2s.  per  acre. 

*. — ^About  57 1,  per  annum. 


Answers  of  Mr.  David  Dickson. 
Countf  of  Kincardine,  Parish  of  Laurencekirk. — Scottish  North  Eastern  Railway. 

1 . — Spurryhillock. 

2. — 260  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4.— Upwards  of  20  years. 

5. — There  is  a  station  upon  Ae  farm. 

6. — The  line  was  first  opened  in  1849. 

7. — I  should  say  not  less  than  2  s.  6rf.  per  acre. 

9. — About  32/.  10*.  per  annum. 


Answers  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Faint. 

Coiinty  of  York,  Parish  of  Kirby  Wiske. — North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — ^Manor  House. 

5L — 414  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 18  years. 

5. — One  mile,  with  a  good  siding  upon  the  farm  close  to  the  premises. 

6. — The  whole. 

7. — By  having  lime,  coal,  bones,  &c.,  delivered  at  the  siding,  which  is  a  saving  of  six 

miles  each  cart  load,  and  by  being  able  to  send  away  the  produce  of  me  farm 

from  the  siding. 
8. — ^By  being  able  to  send  the  fatted  stock 'to  any  part  of  the  kingdcnn  without  the 

animals  losing  any  flesh  by  driving,  and  by  obtaining  the  best  markets. 
9. — 5  s. 


Answers  of  Mr.  David  Forsytk,  Joint  Tenant  of  Langmom,  and  Joint  Agent  of  the 
Branch  in  Elgin  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scodand. 

County  of  Elgin,  Parish  of  El^n. — ^Morayshire  Railway. 

1 . — ^Langmom. 

2* — ^300  acres  arable,  and  100  pasture. 

3. — ^AraUe  and  stock. 

4. — The  farm  has  been  in  the  fira^iily  for  centuries.     My  interest  began  in  1858. 

5. — There  is  a  railway  station  on  the  farm. 

6. — The  railway  was  opened  through  the  farm  in  1862,  at  least  we  only  then  got  the 
benefit  of  it  by  the  erection  of  the  station. 

7. — ^We  save  carriage  of  manure  to  the  farm,  and  carriage  of  grain,  potatoes  and  other 
produce  from  the  fsurm.  During  this  last  year,  and  since  the  Rothes  direct 
line  of  the  Morayshire  Railway  was  opened,  die  farm  has  been  fully  easier 
worked  with  eight  horses  than  it  formerly  was  with  11  horses.  Besides,  the 
railway  gives  us  easy  communication  with  the  southern  markets,  and  this  is  of 
very  great  consequence,  and  makes  us  quite  independent  of  local  dealers. 

8. — These  are  very  great.  The  railways  give  facilities  to  the  southern  dealers,  who 
now  purchase  the  greater  part  of  our  youn^  stock ;  but  the  great  benefit  lies  in 
this,  that  before  the  railways  we  had  very  insufficient  means  of  sending  our  fat 
cattle  to  the  southern  markets,  while  now  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  London 
market  for  a  carriage  of  25  s.  for  an  o^,  and  3  s.  for  a  sheep  or  pig.  We  are  now 
thoroughly  independent  of  our  local  markets.  At  any  tune  when  we  have  fat 
Btodc  ready,  we  have  only  to  send  them  to  London,  by  railway  to  Aberdeen,  and 
itoaiDer  to  LoiMioii. 

9. — 5  s.  per  acre. 
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Appendix  ANSWERS  of  Mr.  James  Geddes. 

"'""  County  of  Elgin,  N.  B.,  Parish  of  SpeymoutL — Inverness  and  Aberdeen  Junction 

Railway. 

l.^Orbliston,  near  Fochabers,  N.  B, 

2.— About  1,000  acres. 

3. — Four-fifths  arable,  and  the  remainder  pasture. 

4. — Nearly  30  years. 

5. — The  station  is  on  the  farm. 

6. — The  line  has  been  opened  for  more  than  four  years. 

7. — Home  delivery  of  grain,  root  crops,  and  live  stock ;  importation  of  all  manures, 

feeding  stuffs,  and  bringing  purchasers  for  all  farm  produce.     Giving   every 

facility  for  the  buying  and  selling  over  a  much  larger  district  than  formerly. 

Greater  economy  of  time  in  management,  besides  innumerable   conveniences 

which  can  hardly  be  detailed. 
8. — The  benefits  to  a  stock  farm  are  the  importations  of  smearing  and.  other  material ; 

the  exportation  of  wool,  and,  if  desirable,  the  conveyance  of  lean  stock  and 

dairy  produce ;  besides  the  general  facility  for  conducting   the  business  and 

bringing  purchasers  for  the  produce. 
9. — ^From  3*.  to  4:8. 


Answers  of  Messrs.  J.  §•  J.  Grant 
Coimty  of  Elgin,  Parishes  of  Rothes  and  Dundercas  (united). — Morayshire  Rsdlway. 

1. — Drumbain  and  Auchinroath. 

2. — 500  arable,  and  upwards  of  1,000  acres  pasture. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 18  years. 

5. — Half-a-mile. 

6. — First  portion,  from  the  seaport  of  Lossiemouth  to  the  city  of  Elgin,  opened  in 
1852.  Second  portion,  an  extension  from  Elgin  to  Rothes  and  Craig  EUachie 
(in  connexion  with  the  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  Junction  Railway),  opened  in 
December  1858,  the  junction  line  having  been  opened  at  the  same  time.  The 
direct  and  independent  line  from  Elgin  to  Rother  opened  1  January  1862. 

7. — The  benefits  to  arable  land  from  railway  communication  are  obvious  and  important, 
particularly  where  the  land  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  or  from  large  cities, 
where  all  tiie  farm  produce  can  be  disposed  of  to  tlie  best  advantage.  Every 
mile  of  cartage  upon  tiie  disposable  produce  of  a  farm,  as  compared  with  railway 
rates,  is  very  considerable,  and  so  are  the  charges  of  cartage  upon  everything  in 
the  shape  of  manures,  seed,  oil  cake,  and  everything  else  required  for  a  farm  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  management 
of  a  farm  are  also  great  where  no  railway  is  near  as  compared  with  what  it  is 
where  advantage  of  railways  can  be  had. 

8. — The  benefits  to  stock  are  considerable.  The  facility  with  which  fat  stock  can  be 
sent  to  the  best  markets,  and  lean  stock,  fodder,  and  feeding  substances  of  all 
kinds  brought  to  the  farm,  effect  a  large  saving  to  the  farmer  m  the  course  of  tiie 

^ear ;  in4eed,  highly  fed  stock  cannot  be  sent  off  tiie  farm  and  to  market  except 
y  railway  or  by  sea  unless  at  great  expense  and  manifest  loss  from  deterioration. 
Dairy  produce  is  nearly  doubled  in  value  in  proximity  to  a  railway  as  compared 
with  wnat  it  otherwise  would  be. 
9. — Our  farm  is  16  miles  from  the  nearest  seaport,  and  65  miles  from  Aberdeen.  These 
were  our  ports  of  exportation  and  importation ;  and  we  estimate  the  value  of 
our  arable  land  now  at  5  s.  per  acre,  at  least,  more  than  it  would  be  had  we  no 


Answers  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson. 


County  of  Elgin,  Parish  of  Elgin. — Inverness  and  Aberdeen  Junction  and 

Morayshire  Railways. 

1. — Old  Mills  and  Morristown. 

2. — 300  acres. 

3. — Arabl§. 

4. — Part  for  30,  and  part  for  17  years. 

5. — 1 J  mile. 

6. — Upwards  of  four  years. 

7. — Easy  delivery  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  stock  from  the  farm,  and  great  facility 
in  the  cheap  carriage  of  artificial  manures,  lime,  &c. 

8. — Facility  in  getting  stock  at  a  cheap  rate  to  near  and  distant  markets,  without 
loss  in  value  or  weight,  also  tiie  benefit  derived  from  the  competition  caused  by  the 
greater  influx  of  dealers. 

9. — Three  to  four  shillings  an  acre.  f^  ^  ^^  z^T  ^ 
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Answers  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mac  Caw.  Appendix^ 

County  of  Ayr  in  Scotland,  County  of  Cumberland  in  England,  Parish  of  Eirkoswald  in  *"^ 

Ayrshire,  and  Brigham  in  Cumberland. — The  Maybole  and  South  Western,  Carlisle^ 
Cockermouth  and  vVorkington  Railway. 

1. — Ardlochan  and  Morriston  in  A3rrshire,  Greysouthen  in  Cumberland* 

2. — About  427  in  Scotland,  about  600  in  England — 927  acres. 

3- — Both  farms  are  arable,  or  can  be  made  so. 

4. — Part  in  Scotland  since  1823,  and  all  in  Scotland  since  1843.     In  England  since 

25  March  1862. 
5. — In  Scotland  five  miles,  in  England  1^  mile. 

6. — In  Scotland,  since  1856.     In  England,  previous  to  my  lease  there. 
7. — I  calculated  15  per  cent,  of  additional  rent  in  Scotland^  and  20  per  cent.  inEngland^ 

on  recently  arranging  for  leases. 
8. — The  rapid  conveyance  of  stock  to  almost  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where 

the  best  market  may  be  obtained. 
9. — From  five  to  seven  shillings  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Alexander  Murray  y  Farmer  of  300  acres,  Land  Valuator  and  Surveyor 
under  the  Incloaure  Commissioners  of  England  and  Wales. 

County  of  Aberdeen,  Parishes  of  Ellon,  New  and  Old  Deer,  &c. — Buchan  and 

Formartine  Railway. 

1.— As  my  farm  is  ten  miles  from  a  station,  and  equidistant  from  station  and  shipping- 

B)rts  of  Peterhead  and  Newburgh,  I  give  my  opinion  of  farms  in  the  district  of 
uchan  beside  me. 

2. — Rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  growing  turnips  for  winter  keep,  is  the  system 
of  farming  universally  adopted. 

3. — Two-fifths  of  the  land  in  oats,  one-fifth  in  turnips,  two-fifths  in  grass. 

6. — I  calculate  the  value  within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  and  from  tnree  to  eight  miles  ot 
a  station. 

6.— The  Buchan  and  Formartine  Railway  has  been  opened  li  year. 

7. — Transport  of  grain,  guano,  bonedust,  cake,  lime,  coal,  wood,  are  considerably 
reduced. 

8. — The  fat  cattle  sent  to  London,  our  chief  market,  yield  3  Z.  per  head  more  since 
railway  communication  has  been  opened  to  London.  Our  cattle  dealers  attend- 
ing the  markets  are  three  times  the  number,  and  we  command  five  times  the  dis- 
tance to  obtain  lean  stock.  It  is  considered  that  since  the  opening  of  our  local 
railway,  we  get  1 Z.  more  for  each  fat  ox. 

9.^1  consider  that  land  within  three  miles  of  a  station  is  worth  6  s.  6d.  per  acre,  and 
land  from  three  to  eight  miles  from  a  station  3$.  6d.  per  acre,  of  more  value 
since  railway  communication  has  been  obtained. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Hiyh  Muir. 

County  of  Kirkcudbright,  Parish  of  Kirkbean. — Glasgow  and  South  Western  Rulway> 
Castle  Douglas  Branch,  Southwick  Station. 

1.— GiUfoot. 

2. — 600  statute  acres. 

3. — Partly  arable  and  partly  stock. 

4.— One  year. 

6.— Eight  miles  of  a  hilly  road. 

6. — During  the  whole. 

7. — The  benefits  are  considerable,  but  would  be  greater  were  the  station  nearer. 

8.  —The  benefits  to  a  stock  farm  are  not  so  great  as  to  one  that  is  arable,  but  still  ot 

great  value. 
9. — In  consequence  of  improvements  and  the  railway,  this  farm  is  let  at  an  increased 

rent  of  90/. ;  the  former  tenant  paying  210/.,  the  present  rent  300/.     One-half 

of  this  increase  I  ascribe  to  ndlway  acconmiodation. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Paterson. 


Coimty  of  Dumfries,  Parish  of  Dumfries. — Glasgow  and  South  Western,  Caledonian,  and 
Lockerby  and  Dumfries  Junction  with  both,  to  be  opened  in  June  1863;  Castle  Douglas 
and  Dumfries,  and  Portpatrick  from  it,  and  Kirkudbright  Railway,  to  be  opened  in  1863 
from  Castle  Douglas. 

1.— Craigend  of  Craigs. 

2.— 170  acres  arable,  130  moss  pasture;  300  acres. 
3. — Arable,  cattle  and  sheep. 

4. — Five  years  in  this  farm*  i^^  -^r^rAr> 
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AppenUi  ^* — ^i  miles  from  the  general  station  at  Dmnfries  for  railways  norths  south,  east,  and 

6.— Open  during  all  my  time  in  this  farm. 

T.^Arable  farms  have  the  benefit  of  command  of  markets  for  grain  and  potatoes,  and  all 
farm  produce,  fat  cattle,  and  sheep  and  pigs,  in  a  district  where  mere  is  not  con- 
sumption at  home  for  the  produce  of  the  district ;  and  procuring  drain  tiles,  coals, 
and  lime  where  these  are  not  produced ;  and  by  having  all  kinds  of  artificial 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  delivered  conveniently  from  the  best  markets. 

8. — Stock  or  sheep  farms  Siat  cannot  turn  off  fat  stock  of  themselves,  derive  benefit 
by  the  facilities  of  sending  lean  stock  to  the  markets  where  they  are  most  wanted, 
and  sending  off  the  wool ;  and  the  value  of  the  stock  is  enlmnced  by  the  com- 
mand of  markets  given  to  those  who  buv  them  from  the  breeders,  by  railways 
taking  them  to  the  consuming  districts  wnen  made  fat. 

9. — As  this  district  has  also  a  sea  outlet,  and  a  good  consumption  in  the  district,  the 
loss  would  not  be  so  much  as  in  other  and  remoter  parts  of  the  county;  but  if. 
deprived  of  railway  accommodation,  it  would  not  oe  less  than  5  s.  per  acre 
annually. 

Answers  of  Mr.  Andrew  PcUerson 

County  of  Haddingtonshire,  Parish  of  Aberlady. — North  British  Railway. 

1. — Ballinsruff  Mains. 

2.-343  Scotch  acres. 

^•— Arable. 

4.— Nine  years- 

5. — Two  miles. 

6.— Yes. 

7. — It  enables  me  to  send  my  produce  to  the  best  markets^  and  at  a  much  less  expense 

than  if  I  had  to  cart  it. 
8. — None. 
9. — I  think  the  land  would  be  from  15«.  to  20*.  less  in  value. 


Answers  of  Mr.  George  Paul,  J.  p.,  and  Proprietor  of  the  Farms. 

County  of  Aberdeen,  Parish  of  Peterhead. — ^Formartine  and  Buchan  Railway. 

1. — Newseat  and  Glendaveny. 

2. — 320  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 25  years. 

5. — Station  on  the  farm  at  present  for  passenger  traffic,  and  about  to  be  made  for  goods. 

6.— Opened  in  July  1862. 

7, — The  benefit  to  the  farms  with  a  goods  station  consists  of  the  following,  viz.,  easy 

disposal  t)f  farm  produce,  by  wnich  the  labour  of  the  farm  will  be  materially 

lessened. 
8. — The  same  as  above,  and  will  tend  to  wuse  prices. 
9. — 5«.  per  acre. 

Answers  of  Mr.  David  Reich. 

County  of  Forfar,  Parish  of  Glamis.— North  Eastern  Railway. 

1. — Scroggerfield. 

2. — 115  Scotch  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — Two  years. 

6. — Three  miles. 

6. — Open  whole  tenancy. 

7. — It  lessens  the  expense  of  the  disposal  of  the  produce. 

9. — My  opinion  is,  10  «.  per  Scotch  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Edward  Scarth. 

County  of  Durliam,  Parish  of  Staindrop. — Stockton  and  Darlington  Bailway. 

1. — ^Westside  House  Farm. 

2. — 500  acres. 

3. — An  arable  and  stock  farm. 

4. — 19  years. 

5.— Two  miles.  (^  r\r\n]o 
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7. — The  railway  affords  facilities  for  attending  markets  for  the  sale  of  com  and  agricul-         Appendix* 
tural  produce  generally,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  com,  &c. ;  and  for  the  — — 

transport  of  com  when  sold,  particularly  barley  and  potatoes,  which  have  gene- 
rally to  be  sent  some  distance.  It  also  affords  facilities  for  procuring  oil  cake, 
rape  cake,  guano,  salt,  and  all  kinds  of  artificial  manures  at  a  reduced  cost ; 
also  lime,  which  from  its  bulk  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  at  a  renrane- 
rative  cost ;  and  also  for  obtaining  the  best  a^cultural  implements. 

8. — The  railway  enables  the  stock  farmer  to  attend  fairs  and  markets  for  the  purchase  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  at  a  light  cost  of  time  and  money ;  without  railway  communica- 
tion distant  markets  could  not  be  reached,  and  the  farmer  would  have  to  content 
himself  with  such  cattle  as  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  produces.  It  also 
affords  great  facilities  for  conveying  fat  cattle  to  market  with  Kttle  deterioration 
in  condition,  and  at  a  light  expense. 

9. — I  have  not  made  any  calculation,  but  the  loss  would  be  considerable. 


Answers  of  Mr.  D.  Scroggins. 


County  of  Kincardine,  Parish  of  Fordoun. — Scottish  North  Ejastem  Bailway. 

1. — Auchcaimle. 

2. — 418  acres. 

3. — ^Wholly  arable. 

4. — 18  years. 

5. — 3  }  miles. 

6. — ^Railway  was  opened  in  1848  or  1849. 

7. — The  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  delivered  at  Laurencekirk,  the  nearest  station, 
instead  of  having  to  be  carted  to  Montrose,  the  nearest  seaport  town,  a  distance 
of  13  miles.  I  raise  a  considerable  extent  of  potatoes,  and  if  there  had  not  been 
a  railway  in  the  vicinity,  I  could  not  have  done  so.  A  potato  crop  has  paid  me 
better  than  any  other  for  several  years. 

9. — Not  less  than  4  s.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Jos.  StoddarL 


County  of  Aberdeen,  Parish  of  Old  Machar. — Formartine  and  Buchan  (Branch  of 
the  "  Great  North  of  Scotland "")  Rwlway. 

1. — Airybum,  an  estate  of  Parkhill. 

2« — 143  urable  acres  inclosed,  and  good  steading. 

3. — Arable  farm,  with  stock. 

4.—  34  years'  lease,  expiring  1876. 

6. — One  mile. 

6. — ^Railway  opened  two  years  ago  or  thereby. 

7. — About  2  «.  6  if.  per  acre,  from  the  facility  of  conveyance  to  and  from  the  farm  of 

manures  and  produce. 
8. — A  stock  farm,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  known  in  this  county.     The  fiums  are  worked 

on  rotations  of  grain,  grass  and  roots.     Part  stock  and  lattening  of  same. 
9. — Say  2  5.  6  rf.  per  acre,  or  about  20  Z.  per  annum. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker. 

County  of  Bancardine,  Parish  of  Banchory  Devenick. —  Scottish  North  Eastern  B^way. 

1. — ^Portlethen  Mains  and  others  conjoined. 

2.— 800  acres. 

3. — Arable,  grain,  and  stock  farm. 

4. — About  40  years. 

5. — The  Portlethen  station  is  in  the  centre  of  the  farms. 

6. — Opened  about  13  years  ago. 

7. — Average  of  2  $,  per  acre. 

8. — Say  1^.  per  acre  for  grain  crops,  and  1«.  per  acre  for  grazings;  all  being  arable,* 

and  worked  in  rotations  of  grain,  grass,  and  roots. 
9. — At  least  80/.  per  annum. 
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ro^"™'  Answers  of  Mr.  George  Whyte,  of  Meethill,  Land  Agent,  Valuator  and  Surveyor. 

County  of  Aberdeen,  Parish  of  Peterhead.— Formartine  and  Buchan  Bailway,  from 
Aberdeen  to  Peterhead,  a  distance  of  45  miles. 

1.— Meethill. 

2. — 151  acres,  whereof  132  acres  are  arable. 

3. — Both.     A  part  is  let  in  grass  parks  for  pasture. 

4. — Six  years ;  but  I  have  recently  let  to  tenants  a  part,  and  have  now  only  52  acres  in 
my  personal  occupancy. 

5. — About  two  miles  from  the  station  at  Peterhead. 

6. — It  was  opened  to  Martlam,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  in  1861,  and  all  the  way  to 
Peterhead  in  July  1862. 

7. — In  so  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  benefited  much,  as  my 
property  is  situated  only  about  l.J  mile  from  the  seaport  town  of  Peterhead,  but 
m  so  far  as  stock  or  cattle  are  concerned,  I  consider  that  I  have  derived  an 
advantage,  as  the  markets  in  the  district  have  been  improved  in  consequence  of 
more  rapid  and  better  communication.  There  is  always  now  a  numerous  attend- 
ance of  dealers,  and  an  improved  competition,  and  in  consequence  better  prices. 

5. — ^Better  prices.  Formerly,  cattle  purchased  for  the  south  were  driven  to  Aberdeen, 
.  a  distance  of  33  miles,  whereas  they  are  now  sent  by  rail.  Besides,  our  local 
butchers  are  enabled  to  compete  with  the  Aberdeen  fleshers,  and  have  better 
prices. 

S. — I  consider  it  would  be  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  4*.  per  acre,  the  average  rent 
of  my  estate  being  rather  more  than  3  /.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Wilkin. 


County  of  Dumfries  and  County  of  Lincolnshire,  Parish  of  Dumfries  and  Parish  of  Ednam. 
— Glasgow  and  North  Western,  Caledonian,  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  and  Great  Northern 
Railways. 

1.— Tinwald  Downs,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  Grimsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire. 

2.— 300  acres  in  Tinwald  Downs,  and  1,700  acres  in  Grimsthorpe. 

3.-^The  former  all  arable,  the  latter  all  grazing. 

4.— Tinwald  Downs  for  45  years,  Grimsthorpe  for  14  years. 

6. — ^Tinwald  t)owns  is  three  miles  distant  from  a  railway,  and  Grimsthorpe  is  only  half 

.^«    a  mile  distant. 
6. — The  Glasgow  and  South  Western  has  only  been  opened  about  15  years,  which  is 
,    .        distant  from  Tinwald  0owns  three  miles.     The  Great  Northern  has  been  opened 

about  10  years. 
7. — The  benefits  to  the  arable  land  from  being  near  a  railway  are  the  carriage  of  manure 

of  all  sorts  to  the  farm,  a,nd  the  taking  away  of  grain  and  fat  stock  from  the  farm. 
8. — The  benefits  to  a  stock  farm  from  being  near  a  railwav  are  the  carriage  of  all 
«  kinds  of  stock  to  the  farm,  and  the  taking  away  of  all  kinds  of  stock  from  the 

*  farm. 

"9.— Cannot  correctly  answer  this  question,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  sav  what  the  benefit  per 

acre  would  be ;  but  I  am  certain  tiiat  my  Lincolnshire  rarm  must  be  worth  at 

least  100  /.  a  year  more  from  being  conveniently  situate  to  a  railway. 
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2.— RAILWAY  NOT  CONSTRUCTED. 


REPLIES  to  Queries  of  the  Increased  Value  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  given 

to  Land  by  the  Proposed  Railway. 


QUERIES. 

1. — ^What  18  the  name  of  your  Farm  ? 

2. — ^What  is  the  extent  of  your  Farm  ? 

3. — ^Is  it  Arable,  Pasture  Land,  or  both? 

4. — What  is  the  distance  from  the  nearest  Railway  Station  ? 

5. — What  are  the  benefits  you  expect  by  a  Railway  commmiication  ?  Please  state 
these  in  detail,  as  to  coal,  lime,  manure,  markets  for  corn,  cattle,  &c. 

6. — ^What  is  the  increased  value,  per  acre,  which  a  Railway  communication  will 
give  to  the  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 


Seaton  Bum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
.    Dear  Sir,  11  March  1863. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Central  Northumberland 
Railway,  and  with  it  a  list  of  queries  to  be  answered  as  to  the  benefits  of  railway  com- 
munication, &c.,  upon  land  cultivated  as  arable,  grazing  or  sheep  pasture.  As  I  have  not  at 
present  any  farm  (my  business  being  pureljr  that  of  a  general  land  agent),  I  will  not 
attempt  to  fill  up  answers  to  the  queries  put  m  the  paper  alluded  to,  but  to  give  you  my 
sentiments  upon  the  advantages  of  railway  communication  to  Ihe  occupation  of  land 
generally. 

My  daily  occupation  in  making  valuations  of  estates  for  sale  or  purchase,  or  of  farms 
for  letting,  leads  me  almost  constantly  to  observe^  and  calculate  upon  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  situation,  and  especially  as  to  the  mode  of  transit  for  live  and  dead  stock,  or 
in  obtaining  lime,  manure,  &c.  This  of  course  regulates  the  price  to  some  extent  at  which 
estates  and  farms  may  be  valued  either  for  sale  or  for  letting.  A  Railway  at  the  present 
day  is  looked  upon  as  essential  in  any  agricultural  district,  and  that  through  which*  the 
proposed  Central  Line  passes  after  leaving  Rothbury,  northwards,  is  singulariy  deficient, 
though  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  England.  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
saying,  that  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  combined  with  other  advantages  to  occupation, 
the  proposed  Railway  will  enhance  the  value  of  lands  on  each  side  of  its  course  for  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

1st.  By  lime,  guano,  and  manures  being  more  readily  and  more  cheaply  obtained;  and, 

2d.  By  the  produce  of  the  farms  being  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  conveyed  to  the 
best  markets,  and  by  lessening  the  expenses  of  keeping  so  many  men  and  horses  for  the 
'Carriage  of  manures  to  and  produce  from  lands.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  anv  defined 
cidctilation  of  these  benefits,  but  on  a  farm  containing  350  to  400  acres  of  arable  land  of 
the  value  of  30 «.  per  acre,  situated  within  two  miles  of  a  railway  station  (in  comparison  to 
its  being  situated  12  or  14  miles  from  one),  would  be  enhanced  in  value  3  s.  or  4*.  per  acre, 
and  the  grazing  land  belonging  to  the  same  from  1  s,  per  acre. 

Highland  sheep  farms  would  be  much  less  benefited,  though  no  doubt  an  advantage 
woula  be  obtained,  especially  if  game  was  plentiful  upon  them,  and  the  shooting  of  value. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  Bill  for  Sie  intended  Central  jSforthumberland  Railway  leaves  the 
rating  of  property  optional  upon  landowners  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  Railway  in 
charging  their  estates  with  the.  additionid  value  occasioned  by  its  use ;  but  I  would  suggest 
to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  for  the  protection  of  Settled  Estates,  that  in  no  case  should  the 
'arable  land  be  charged  more  than  28.  6d.  per  acre,  the  gazing  lajid  more  than  Is.  pj^nacrcj 
or  the  Highland  sheep  farms  more  than  3rf.  per  acre. 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  is  extended  beyond  reasonable  limits,  but  I  have  beln  desirous  of 
riving  the  subject  my  best  attention,  and  of  offering  you  such  opinions  aS(fn  my  humble 
judCTient  may  be  of  service  in  assisting  you  to  obtain  your  Bill. 

Most  heartily  wishing  you  success, 

I  am,  &C. 
Benjamin  Woodman,  Esq.,  (signed)        Josh.  SnouAaU. 

Mol*peth. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allan, 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Smither  and  Silverside. 

2. — 465  acres,  250  acres  arable,  the  remainder  grass. 

3,— Both. 

4. — 16  miles. 

5. — Coals  at  present  within  an  easy  distance ;  farm  cartage  on  40  tons  of  coals,  8  /. ; 

9  tons  of  artificial  manure,  6/. ;  30  tons  of  com  to  market,  19^.  10  5. ;  marketing 

stock,  9  /.  2«.  6rf. ;  lime  at  hand. 
6. — About  Is.  lOrf.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  William  Atkinson. 

County  of  Northimiberland,  Parish  of  Ilderton. 

1. — Roseden. 

2.— 820  acres. 

3. — Arable  and  pasture. 

4. — 12  or  13  miles. 

5. — I  expect  to  get  what  Kme  and  coal,  also  manures,  I  may  require,  and  to  deliver  by 

railway,  perhaps,  1,000/.  worth  of  com,  besides  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  farm 

produce. 
6. — I  cannot  answer  this  question ;  the  landlords  will  find  that  out  quite  socm  enougL 


Answers  of  Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Egglingfaam. 

1. — Brandon. 

2.-1,520  acres. 

3.— 550  arable,  970  hill  pasture. 

4. — 13  miles. 

5. — Savinff  in  delivery  of  com,  30/. ;  ditto,  sheep  and  cattle,  30  /. ;  ditto,  in  cartage  of 

coals,  25  /. ;  ditto,  lime,  40  /. ;  ditto,  artificial  manures,  5/. ;  total,  130/. 
6. — About  Zs.  per  acre  on  arable  land,  \s.  on  grass  land  suitable  for  feeding  stock,  and 

6  d.  per  acre  on  grass  land  adapted  for  lean  stock  only. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  driving  about  400  tons  of  lime  annually,  and  will 
require  the  same  quantity  this  year,  which  will  serve  my  purpose  for  the  remainder  of  my 
lease ;  but  I  calculate  that  the  land  will  require  to  be  all  limed  again  at  the  expiration 
of  10  years,  or  from  that  to  15  years.  I  have  therefore  put  down  the  sum  of  40  ^  aa  the 
saving  annually  on  loading  lime,  as  an  average  sum,  as  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  past  four 
years  the  saving  would  have  been  almost  three  times  that  amount.  A  lurge  proportioa 
of  my  stock  is  sold  to  graziers  and  feeders,  and  do  not  go  by  rail,  which  acoounta  lor  the 
small  sum  I  have  put  down  to  the  account  of  stock. 

Brandon,  17  February  1863. 


Answers  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Bell. 

Coimty  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Sothbury. 

1. — TbroptoB. 

2. — 104  acres. 

3. — 24  acres  pasture,  80  acres  arable. 

4. — 15  miles. 

5. — Save  cartage:  eoals,  20  tons,  at  4«.,  4/.;    artificial,  4  tons,   at  15^.,  3/.;  cem^ 

14  tons,  at  13«.,  9L2s.\  marketing  stock,  21.  16 «. 
6. — About  Zs.  %d.  per  acre. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  R.  Black.  ^ 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Thropton  demesne. 

2. — 118  acres. 

3. — 40  acres  grass,  78  arable. 

4. — 15  miles. 

5. — Save  in  cartage:  18  tons  of  coals,  at4«.,  3/.  12«.;  4  tons  artificial,  at  15^.,  3/.;  12 

tons  of  com,  at  13«.,  7Z.  16«.;  for  marketing  stock,  3/.  15  «. 
6. — About  3  5.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Bolanu 

Ciounly  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Bothbury. 

1. — Bickerton. 

2. — 480  acres.     ' 

3. — Arable  and  pasture,  and  hill  land. 

4. — 17  miles. 

5. — Saving  on  cartage  of  coals,  7/.;  ditto,  for  manure,  3/. ;  ditto,  com,  2Sh;  total,  35/. 

6. — About  2  s.  %d.  per  acre  on  tillage  land,  and  6  d.  per  acre  on  hill  pasture. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Bolam. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  AlwintoiL 

1. — I  have  two  farms,  Netherton  and  Alwinton. 

2. — Netherton  contains  about  550  acres ;  Alwinton  upwards  of  1,000. 

3. — Netherton,  200  acres  of  arable,  and  350  in  grass ;  Alwinton,  100  acres  arable,  and 

upwards  of  900  acres  in  sheep  walk. 
4. — Netherton  is  15  miles,  and  AJwinton  20  miles  from  a  raiL 
5. — Upon  the  arable  on  Netherton  about  2  s.  6d.  to  3  s.  an  acre ;  on  the  grass  land,  Sd. 

an  acre ;  upon  Alwinton  farm,  as  it  is  20  miles  from  a  rail,  I  calcumte  cm  3i.  an 

acre ;  and  on  the  sheep  walk  3<f.  an  acre. 
6. — TVom  2s.  6d.  to  3*.  an  acre  on  the  arable ;  on  good  grass  land  from  1#.  to  1|;  Sd. 

per  acre  ;  and  on  the  sheep  walks  it  will  vary  from  3  (f.  to  6(2.  an  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bolam. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Bothbury. 

l.^Low  Trewhitt. 
2.-869  acres. 
3.— Both. 
4. — 17  miles. 

6. — A  saving  of  cartage  for  coals,  60  tons,  at  4^.,  12/.;  artificial,  10  tons,  at  15^., 
11.  \0s. ;  com,  45  tons,  at  15  5.,  33/.  l&s. ;  lime,  100  tons,  at  !«.,  5/. ;  stock,  20/. 
6. — About  2  s.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  B.  Boyd. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Doddington. 

1. — South  Doddington. 

2. — About  1,500  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — About  10  miles. 

5.— I  expect  to  save  from  \s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  coal  and  lime;  As.  to  8$.  per 

ton  on  manures;  lOrf.  per  quarter  on  com ;  8*.  per  head  on  cattle  ;  and  Srf.  per 

head  on  sheep. 
6. — From  2  s.  to  3  s.  per  acre  on  arable  land. 
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Appendix.  Answers  of  Mr.  James  Brown. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1.— High  Trewhitt. 

2. — 375  acres ;  220  arable ;  remainder  grass. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 15  miles. 

5. — Save  a  carting  of  40  tons  of  coals,  8  /. ;  5  tons  of  manure,  3  /.  15  s. ;  30  tons  of  corn. 

22/.  10*. ;  marketing  stock,  6/.  10*. 
6. — About  2«.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  William  Cairns. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Eglingham. 

1. — ^Branton,  East  side. 

2. — 440  acres. 

3. — 260  arable  and  180  acres  pasture. 

4.  —12  miles. 

5. — Grain,  30/.;  cattle,  6/.  10*.;  sheep,  12/.;  coals,  16/.;  lime,  24/. ;  artificial  manure^ 

21.  10*.;  wool,  10*.:  91/.  10*. 
6. — 5*  per  acre  on  arable  land,  and  1*.  on  pasture. 


Answers  of  Mr,  Thomas  Carmichael. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Raw. 

2. — 400  acres,  less  or  more. 

3, — Pasture  and  arable. 

4. — 12.  miles. 

6. — It  will  be  a  great  benefit  of  taking  com  and  stock  to  the  markets,  and  be  the  means 

of  bringing  manure,  which  we  cannot  at  present  obtain. 
6. — It  will  be  a  great  benefit,  I  have  no  doubt,  out  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  in  our  part 

of  the  country. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Carr. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Ryehill  and  Tosson. 

2.— 390  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 12  miles. 

5. — Saving  on  cartage  of  coals,  7/. ;  saving  on  cartage  of  manure,  4/.  10*. ;  saving  on 

cartage  of  com,  30  /.     Total,  41  £  10*. 
6. — ^About  2s.  2d.  per  acre  over  all  my  farms. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Dixon. 
County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Thropton,  Rothbury. 


1.— Thropton  West  Field.  | 

2. — 125  acres. 

3. — 100  acres  arable ;  25  acres  pasture. 

4. — 16  miles. 

6. — 12  tons  of  coal,  3/. ;  18  tons  of  com,  11  /,  4*. ;   4  tons  of  manure,  21.  12*. ;  saving 

in  the  expenses  of  marketing  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  3/.     Total,  19/.  16*. 
6. — ^About  3*.  per  acre. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  James  Dodd*.  Appendix- 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Alwinton. 
1. — Sharperton. 
2. — 63  acres. 
.3. — Pasture. 
4. — ^20mae8. 
5. — Saving  on  22  tons  of  coals,  at  4«.  per  ton,  4/.  4^. ;  saving  on  2  tons  of  artificial 

manure,  1/.  lO^.;  marketing  5  cattle,  at  45.,  \L\  marketing  70  sheep,  at  6d., 

SL  lOs. 
6. — Increased  value  per  acre  of  pasture  land,  about  Is.  Sd. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  George  Dodds. 

County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Coldstream. 

1.— Fin  Bum  Mill 

2.— 262acres. 

3.— 250  arable,  and  12  pasture. 

4. — 3  miles. 

5. — ^As  a  yearly  average,  50  loads  of  coals ;  50  or  60  loads  of  lime ;  100  carts  deli- 
vering com;  4  trucks  cattle,  and  4  sheep;  and  10  tons  artificial  manure.  A 
saving  of  about  2s.6d.  per  ton  on  coals  and  lime,  and  manure  of  all  kinds,  and  6  d. 
per  boll  on  ffrain ;  and  also  a  very  considerable  saving  on  the  transit  of  cattle. 

6. — I  should  say,  firmly,  that  it  would  advantage  me  from  \s.io\s,6d.  per  acre ;  this 
applies  to  my  own  farm  only. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Elliot 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Akeld. 
1.— Akeld. 

2. — Upwards  of  1,700  acres. 
3.— Part  of  both. 
4. — 10  miles  from  Comhill. 
6. — It  would  be  of  a  very  great  benefit  for  coal,  lime,  manure,  markets  for  com, 

cattle,  &c. 
6.— -I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  increased  value  to  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood. 


Answers  of  Mr.  William  Forsier. 
County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Alwinton. 

L — Burradon  and  Burradon  Bank. 

2. — About  700  acres. 

3. — 320  acres  arable,  and  380  acres  pasture. 

4. — 16  miles. 

5. — Saving  on  cartage  of  128  tons  of  coals,  at  5  s.  per  ton,  32  /. ;  saving  on  delivery  of  43 
tons  of  com,  at  13^.,  27/.  19^. ;  saving  on  carriage  of  9  tons  of  artificial  manure, 
at  ISs.f  51.  17 s.;  saving  on  carriage  of  9  tons  oil  cake,  at  13^.,  51.  17 s.;  saving 
on  carriage  of  40  cattle  to  market,  at  5«.,  10/. ;  saving  on  carriage  of  400  sheep 
to  market,  at  1^.,  20/. ;  saving  on  carriage  of  2  tons  of  wool,  at  I3s.,  lL6s. 
Totalsaving,  102/.  19*. 

6. — On  my  farm;  nearly  3*.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Forster. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Alnham. 

1. — Scnunwood. 
2. — About  1,150  acres. 

3. — Arable  and  hill  pasture,  or  sheepwalk,  of  which  about  300  acr^  are  arable. 
4. — 15  miles. 

5. — A  great  saving  in  the  carriage  of  the  produce  of  my  farm  to  market,  and  a  great 
^saving  in  me  carriage  of  coak,  lime,  guano,  bone,  manures,  oil  cake,  grass 
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Appendix.  seeds^  &C.9  &C5  of  which  I  give  an  estimate  below.    I  cannot  speak  correctlj  as 

to  what  may  be  saved  in  the  carting  of  lime,  I  have  set  it  down  at  3*.  per  ton. 

6. — Upon  arable  land,  from  Ss.toSs.6d.;  upon  good  pasture  land,  from  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.; 
and  upon  good  sheepwalks,  from  6d.to9d.  per  acre. 


Animal  weight  of  Com  produced  on  mjFarm ) 
from  a  crop  of  120  acres        -       -        -  / 


Total 


Stone»qf 
15,360 


15,360 


Annnal  weight  of  Com  consumed  on  m j  Farm : 

Seed  barley 

Seed  oats 

Horse  com  ---•-. 

Cora  for  six  serrants,  who  are  mostlj 

paid  in  kind     .        .       .       •        . 


Total    -    -    -     5,496 
Balance  to  carrj  to  railway    -    9,864  stones, 


Siones. 

720 

840 
2,496 

1,440 


Annual  Expenses  with  a  Railway  15  miles  from  my 
Farm: 

Carriage  of  9,864  stones  of  com  15  miles, 

at  3  «.  4  dL  per  stone 
Ditto  of  8  tons  of  guano  or  bones  from 

the  rail,  15  miles,  at  10«. 
Ditto  of  8  tons  of  oil  cake,  grass  seed, 

iron,  wood,  &o.,  at  10 «. 
Ditto  of  3  tons  of  wool,  at  10«.  - 
Ditto  of  70  tons  of  coals,  for  self  and  six 

men     -       -        .       -        « 
Ditto  of  70  tons  of  lime  six  miles,  at 

6«.  per  ton  - 


Total 


£. 


30    4  - 

4    -  - 

4    -  - 

1  10  - 

36    -  -i 


21 


95  14    - 


Annual  Expenses  with  a  Railway  about  1 
my  Farm: 

Carriage  to  the  rail  of  9,864  stones,  or  62 

tons  of  com,  at  2  «.  per  ton  - 
Ditto  of  8  tons  of  guano  or  bones  from 

the  rail,  at  2  «.  per  ton  - 
Ditto  of  8  tons  of  oil  cake,  grass  seed, 

iron,  wood,  &c.  •  -  • 
Ditto  of  3  tons  of  wool,  at  2«.,  to  te 

rail  -  .  .  .  . 
Ditto  of  70  tons  of  coals  from  the  station 
Ditto  of  70  tons  of  lime  frx»m  the  rail,  at 

3«.  per  ton  - 


Total 


mile  from 
£.    t.    d. 

6    4- 

-  16    - 

-  16    - 


-    6    • 

7    -    - 

10  10    - 


25  12    - 


Balance    - 


£.70.  2f. 


Kthe  vales  of  the  Coquet,  the  Aln,  the  Bremisl^  and  Glendale,  had  a  railway  passing 
through  them,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  would,  in  mv  opinion,  be  very  extensive ;  the 
cidtivation  of  which  has  proved  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  Scotch  farmer  since  the 
extensive  introduction  of  railways  through  that  country.  At  present,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  flour  used  bv  the  inhabitants  in  Coquet  Dale  is  carted  a  (EstoDce  from  20  to  25  ndles, 
the  carting  of  which  adds  very  much  to  the  price.  The  labouring  man  earning  from  2  *. 
a  day  in  winter,  to  about  2  s.  6d.  in  summer,  will,  if  we  had  railway  communication,  save 
about  1  «•  a  week  in  coals. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Grey. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Ford. 

1. — Eimmerston,  Nesbit 

2. — 1,060  acres;  630  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 7  miles. 

6. — Nothing  on  coal ;  2  s.  per  ton  on  lime;  4s.  per  ton  on  artificial  pianures;  1  s.  per 

boll  of  6  Winchester  bushels  of  com,  delivered  at  station;  1  percent  upon 

cattle,  &c. 
6. — 2  s.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Hills. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Trewhitt  Demesne. 

2. — 360  acres ;  220  arable,  remainder  grass. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 15  miles. 

5. — Save  in  carting  40  tons  coals,  at  4  «.,  8  /. ;  ditto  10  tons  manure,  at  15  s.,  7  /•  10s. ; 

ditto  30  tons  com,  at  15  «.,  22  /.  10  s. ;  ditto  marketing  stock,  8  /.  12  s.6d.;  lime 

at  hand. 
6.— About  2  *.  6  d  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hislop. 
County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 


1.— The  Follions. 

2. — About  400  acres. 

3,— Both. 

.4. — 13  miles. 

L — Coals,  2  /. ;  manure,  3  I. ;  com,  &c,,  3  /. 

6.— 1  *.  ^6  d. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hood.  Appendix. 

County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Coldstream. 

1. — Coldstream  Mains. 

2. — 595  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — About  3  miles. 

5. — If  the  proposed  railway  is  extended  to  Coldstream  Bridge,  it  will  save  me  about 
25  /.  a  year  in  tolls :  at  present  I  have  to  pay  two  tolls  before  I  get  to  the  rail- 
way station.  The  average  of  my  carriages  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about 
300  tons  of  lime,  70  tons  of  manure,  40  tons  of  cake,  and  about  100  tons  of 
coals.  The  goods  sent  from  the  farm  averages  about  100  tons  potatoes,  160  tons 
grain,  from  80  to  100  cattle,  and  from  800  to  1,000  sheep,  which  are  all  sent 
by  rail. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Howey. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — ^West  Hepple. 

2.-269  acres. 

3. — Arable  and  pasture  land. 

4. — 18  miles. 

5. — Saving  on  cartage  on  coals,  6  /. ;  ditto  for  manures,  2 1 ;  ditto  com,  10  L    Total  17  /• 

6. — About  1  *.  6  rf.  per  acre  upon  tillage  land. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Joseph  Howey- 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — ^Little  Tosson. 

2.— 518. 

3. — Arable,  pasture  and  hill  land. 

4. — 16  miles. 

5. — Saving  on  cartage  of  coals,  10  /. ;    ditto  on  manures,  3  /.  10  s. ;  cBtto  on  com,  30  /. 

Total,  43  Z.  \0s. 
"6. — About  2  s.  per  acre  over  tillage  land,  and  6  s.  per  acre  over  hill  land. 


Answers  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Hughes. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  IldertoiL 

1.— Middleton  Hall. 

2. — About  500  acres. 

3. — ^Both ;  chiefly  pasture  land. 

4. — 12  miles. 

5. — Possibly  an  advantage  as  to  coal ;  a  much  greater  facility  as  to  lime ;  an  advantage 
of  about  55.  per  ton  in  manure,  &c.  brought  from  the  station;  a  greater  con- 
venience in  delivering  com  and  cattle ;  faculty  as  to  travelling. 

6. — 2  s.  6^.  an  acre,  perhaps,  where  land  is  in  tillage ;  to  grass  land  less ;  to  both  the 
advantage  will  be  regulated  by  value  and  quidity  of  land. 


Answers  of  Mr.  William  Hutcheson. 

County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Coldstream. 

1. — ^Ruthven. 

2.— 190  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — Four  miles. 

5  &  6. — ^My  farm  being  at  present  just  in  its  natural  state,  I  think  that  a  nulway  com- 
munication would  be  of  great  benefit  to  me,  in  the  saving  of  cartage  of  pipes  for 
draining,  lime,  manure,  and  coals,  and  also  for  the  produce  of  the  farm  going  to 
the  market.  I  could  go  three  times  per  day  to  Coldstream,  where  at  present  I  can 
only  go  twice  to  Corahill,  and  that  would  save  me  from  keeping  a  man  and  a 
pair  of  horses,  a  saving  of  100/.  per  year,  equal  to  10*.  per  acre. 
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^PP^^  Answers  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Ildestan. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Tosson. 

2. — 176  acres,  Tosson;  and  141  acres,  Rye  HUl. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 14  miles. 

5. — Coals,  100  tons,  15/.;  artificial  manure,  4/.;  com,  15/.  15*.;  stock,  14/.;  lime  at 

hand. 
6. — About  3*.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Richard  Huntley  King. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Eglingham. . 

1. — Wooperton. 

2. — 900  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

3. — Both  arable  and  pasture. 

4. — 12  miles. 

5. — A  ready  supply  of  coal,  lime  (which  is  greatly  needed  on  the  farm),  artificial  manure, 

and  food,  of  which  I  use  a  considerable  amount  yearly ;  increased  facilities  for 

sending  com  and  fat  stock  to  market,  as  well  as  obtaining  a  better  market   for 

eggs,  butter,  and  such  articles. 
6. — I  consider  that  where  the  traffic  of  a  line  of  railway  becomes  fully  devel(^d,  the 

increased  value  per  acre  will  be  at  least  2  s.  6d.  in  the  case  of  arable,  and  from 

6d.  to  1*.  in  the  case  of  pasture  land. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Joseph  Laidler. 
County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Eccles. 


1. — Haigsfield. 

2.-528  acres. 

3.— Arable. 

4. — Four  miles. 

5. — Saving  in  carriage  and  toll-dues. 

6. — 10/.  per  annum. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thos.  Laidler. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  "Wooler. 

1. — Fenton  Town  Farm. 

2.— 640  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 10  miles. 

5. — I  expect  I  shall  save  on  coals,  2^.  to  3^.  per  ton;  lime,  3«.  to  4^  per  ton;  manures, 

5*.  to  10*.  per  ton;  corn,  1*.  per  quarter;  cattle,  10*.  per  nead;  sheep,  1*. 

per  head. 
6.-25.  to  5  5. 


Answers  of  Mr.  James  Laidler. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Wooler. 

1. — ^Fenton  Demesne. 

2. — 472  acres. 

3. — Both  arable  a&d  pasture. 

4. — 10  miles. 

5. — I  expect  that  I  shall  save  on  coals,  2«.  or3«.  per  ton;   lime,  3«.  or45.  per  ton; 

manures,  5*.  to  10^  per  Uxl\  com^  1«.  per  quarter;    cattle,  10«.  per  head; 

sheep,  1 «.  per  head. 
6. — 2  s.  to  5  s. 
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Appendix. 
Answebs  of  Mr.  Mattktw  Laidler.  — — 

County  of  Nordnunberiand^  Paridi  of  Woden 

l._Feiiton  HilL 

2. — 640  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 9  miles. 

5. — I  expect  I  shall  save  on  coals^  2s.  or  3«.  per  ton ;  lime,  Ss.  or  4«.  per  ton;   manure^ 

5s.  to  10 8.  per  ton;  com.  Is.  per  ton;  cattle,  6i.  per  head;  afadep.  Is.  per 

head. 
6. — 28.  to  5  8. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Robert  Leighion. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Brinkburn. 

1. — Thistleyhaugh. 
2. — 311  acres. 
3. — ^Pasture  and  arable. 
4. — 9  miles. 

5. — Conveying  stock  and  com  to  markets. 

6. — I  have  no  doubt  but  a  railway  would  increase  the  value  of  land  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  to  what  extent  1  cannot  say. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  'lAJbyam. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Brinkburn. 
1. — Todstead. 
2.— 240  acres. 
3.— Both. 
4. — About  9  miles. 
5. — ^Markets  for  com  and  cattle. 
6. — Cannot  at  present  estimate  the  increased  value. 


Answers  of  Mr.  William  Nicholson. 

County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Coldstream. 
1. — ^Lennel  HiU. 
2.— 708  acres. 

3. — 72  acres  in  pasture,  636  arable. 
4. — 3  }  miles. 
5. — Saving  on  loading  140  tons  of  coals,  at  2  s.  6(f.,  17/.  10^. ;  saving  on  250  tons  lime 

annually,  SI  I.  58.;  saving  on  delivering  com,  half  the  quantity  sold,  450  tons^ 

at  6rf.,  11/.  68.;   manures  of  all  kinds,  40  tons,  at  2s.  6d.,  71.;    100  tons 

potatoes,  at  2s.  6  c/.,  12/.  10 s. 
6. — ^Besides  these  advantages,  the  most  valuable  root-crop,  potato,  could  not  be  grown 

generally  in  this  district,  nor  on  any  part  of  the  new  line  contemplated,  unless 

there  was  a  rail  to  carry  it  to  the  far  south. 


Answers  of  Messrs.  Nicholson. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Alwinton. 

1. — Low  Farnham  and  Sharperton  Edge. 

2. — 470  acres  and  338  acres ;  210  acres  arable,  and  598  pasture. 

3. — Both  arable  and  pasture  land. 

4. — 18  miles. 

5. — Saving  cartage:  ooals,  80  tons,  at  4*.,  16/. ;  artificial,  8  tons,  at  15 f.,  6i ;  com,  30 

tons,  at  15«.,  22/.  lOs. ;  stock,  30/. ;  lime  on  the  farm. 
6. — About  1*.  \0d.  per  acre. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  John  and  Joseph  Aynsley. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Butterknowfl. 

2.-268  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 11  miles. 

5. — An  additional  supply  of  manure;  market  for  com  and  cattle. 

6. — From  6cf.  to  1 «.  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Aynsley. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

L— Brockley  HalL 

2. — 341  acres. 

3. — Pasture  and  arable. 

4. — 12  miles. 

5. — An  additional  supply  of  manure;  market  for  com  and  cattle. 

6. — Sixpence  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  Pattison. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Whittingham. 

1.— Cross  HiU. 

2.— 600  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 12  miles. 

5. — I  uee  70  tons  of  coals— at  2  s,  per  ton  cheaper  by  railway  than  loading  from  the 
pit,  7/.;  15  tons  of  manure,  6^.  8rf.  per  ton,  5/.;  50  tons  of  com,  6«.  8  3.  per  ton, 
16  /.  3  ^.  4  J. ;  by  cattle  and  sheep.  15 1. 

6, — About  1  *.  9  rf.  per  acre,  including  both  tillage  and  grass  land. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  J.  Peary. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Alnwinton. 

1. — Sharperton. 

2.-233  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4.— 20  miles. 

5. — Saving  on  37  tons  of  coals,  at  4  5.,  7/.  8*.;  on  delivery  of  12  tons  of  com,  13*., 
7 1.  16  8.1  on  4  tons  of  manure,  15  «.,  3/. ;  stock  marketing  expenses,  14  cattle, 
5*.  a  head,  3  /.  10*. ;  340  sheep,  6  rf.  a  head,  8  /.  10 s. ;  total,  30  /.  4  s. 

6. — ^Two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Edward  Pringle. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Rothbury. 

1. — Snitter  and  Snitter  Bams. 

2. — 325  acres. 

3. — ^250  acres  arable,  and  75  acres  grass. 

4. — 16  miles. 

6. — Save  cartage  of  40  tons  of  coals  (coals  at  present  within  an  easy  distance),  8  /. ; 
ditto,  of  9  tons  artificial  manure,  6Z. ;  ditto,  of  30  tons  of  com  to  market, 
19/.  10^. ;  save  in  marketing  stock,  7  /•  2  s.  Qd.\  lime  at  hand. 

6. — ^About  2  8.  Qd.  per  acre. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Purves.  Appendix. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  LUbum. 

1.— LUburn,  South  Steads. 

2. — Under  400  acres. 

3. — Botih  arable  and  pasture. 

4. — About  10  miles. 

5. Coal  and  lime,  which  is  at  present  a  day's  journey,  brought  witMn  a  mile  or  so ; 

manure,  seeds,  &c.,  delivered  within  the  same  distance ;  com  and  other  produce 

of  my  farm  put  upon  the  rails  at  the  nearest  station,  and  thereby  saving  the 

cartage  of  it  10  miles,  as  at  present 
6. I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  per  acre  the  land  would  be  increased  in  value,  but  have 

no  doubt  it  would  be. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Charles  Bea. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Doddington. 

1. — ^Doddington  and  Wooler  Common. 

2. — Doddington,  1,500  acres;  Wooler  Common,  1,000  acres. 

3. — Half  arable  and  pasture. 

4. — Doddington  is  11  miles,  and  Wooler  Common,  16  miles. 

5. — I  expect  to  reap  the  following  advantages: — A  saving  of  2s.  per  ton  on  coals; 

3*.  per  ton   on  lime;    10 s.  per  ton  on  manure;    1*.  per  quarter  on  com; 

10^.  per  head  on  cattle ;  and  Is.  per  head  on  sheep. 
6. — At  least  4«.  per  acre. 

Dear  Sir,  Doddington,  Wooler,  7  March  1863. 

To  enumerate  all  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  this  district  from  the  want  of  railway  com- 
munication, and  the  great  benefits  derivable  from  the  construction  of  the  proposed  North 
Central  Line,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  letter.  I  shall  therefore  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  prominent  advantages  which  the  proposed  line  would  confer  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  nch  agricultural  vale.  Com  of  all  kinds,  so  extensively  grown  nere,  is  carried 
St  great  cost  and  inconvenience  to  the  different  stations  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway  ^at 
distances  varying  from  10  to  20  miles),  which,  by  the  intersection  of  the  countrv  by  tiie 
proposed  railway,  could  be  delivered  at  a  saving  of  at  least  1  s.  per  quarter.  The  coals 
re<}uired,  which  in  winter  are  so  dear  and  scarce  that  I  have  heard  of  families  wanting 
tiiem  for  six  weeks,  would  come  to  hand  in  abundance  and  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  as 
would  also  the  lime,  manures  of  all  kinds,  oilcakes,  &c.,  &c.,  so  essential  in  the  present 
high  system  of  farming  to  the  full  development  of  the  soil's  wealth. 

It  must  be  obvious  mat  while  such  an  impetus  is  riven  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district, 
the  Email  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  our  towns  and  villages  will  participate  in  an  equal 
degree  in  the  advantage  of  this  railwav.  The  goods  which  at  present  can  only  be  obtained 
at  great  expense,  owing  to  the  heavy  land  carriage,  would  be  sent  by  rail  at  a  trifling  cost, 
thus  enabling  their  vendors  to  compete  with  their  rivals  in  other  more  highly-favoured 

f  laces,  and  giving  them  ready  access  to  the  great  marts  of  industry  throughout  the  country, 
^erhaps  I  could  not  better  conclude  than  by  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  various 
opinions  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  district  as  enumerated  in  a  series  of  inquiries 
sent  to  them,  the  answers  to  which  inquiries  I  now  append.  Taking  the  views  as 
expressed  there,  I  find  the  following: — The  saving  effected  is,  on  com,  1*.  per  quarter; 
lime,  3*.  to  4«.  per  ton;  coals,  2s.  to  Ss.  per  ton;  manure,  5*.  to  10*.  per  ton;  cattle,  4*. 
to  10*.  per  heaa;  sheep,  1*.  per  head;  enhanced  value  of  land,  from  2*.  to  5*.  per  acre. 
Trusting  you  will  excuse  this  hurried  letter,  as  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
south, 

I  remain,  &c. 
Benjamin  Woodman,  Esq.,  Morpeth.  Charles  Bea. 


Answebs  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Scott. 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Alnham. 

1. — Alnham  and  Castles  farm. 

2. — I  am  sorry  that  being  from  home  I  cannot  state  the  exact  increase ;  when  I  get 

home  1  can  do  so. 
3. — 200  acres,  arable,  the  remainder  pasture  and  hill  land. 

4. — Fourteen  miles.  ^^  ^ 
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Appendix.  5.— Taking  for  granted  that  there  would  be  a  siding  on  the  farm— the  coal  pits  are 

distant,  8^,  14  miles— 4;here  should  be  a  saving  of  Bs.  per  ton;  say  in  lime, 
which  is  distant  five  miles,  3  s.  per  ton.     On  artificial  manure,  9*.  per  ton,  com 
9  s.  per  ton,  fat  cattle  8*.  each. 
6.— 2s.  6d.  per  acre  on  arable  land;  Is.  6d.  per  acre  on  pasture  field  land ;  perhaps  2cL 
per  sheep  on  the  stock  kept  on  the  hill  land. 


Answers  of  Mr.  J.  Shato. 

County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Coldfltream. 

1. — Skaithmuir. 

2. — 747  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — Five  miles. 

5. — Chiefly  that  Coldstream  Bridge  Station  will  be  1 J  mile  nearer  my  farm  than  the 
nearest  station  at  present;  and  the  saving  of  distance  in  cartage  on  my  present 
traflSc,  annually,  of  125  tons  coals,  100  tons  potatoes,  155  tons  grain,  and  50  tons 
guano,  bones,  and  cakes,  or  thereby,  besides  about  20  tons  of  other  goods,  in  all 
about  450  tons,  represents  fully  500  journeys  of  one  horse  and  cart  for  1 J  mile 
with  a  load,  and  the  same  distance  unloiuled.  That  is  to  say,  1,500  miles  of 
cartage  of  my  present  traffic  by  rail,  which  traffic  would  be  increased  were  the 
station  within  a  more  convenient  distance.  The  same  applies,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  to  my  live  stock  traffic. 

6. — From  24  to  eight  per  cent,  according  to  distance  from  new  station,  and  to  state  of 
improvement  of  the  land. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stawart 


County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Boddam. 

1. — ^Boddam  Bigg  House. 

2. — 833  acres. 

3. — eOO  arable,  233  pasture. 

4. — About  14  miles. 

5. — Coals  30  Z. ;  lime  40  Z. ;  com  and  cattle,  30  Z.     Total,  100  Z. 

6. — I  decline  answering ;  the  landowners  will  soon  find  that  out. 


Answers  of  Mr.  George  Storey. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Bothbury. 

1. — Caistron. 

2.— 380  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 17  miles. 

5. — Saving  on  cartage  of  coals,  9Z. ;  ditto  on  manures,  3Z.  8«. ;  ditto  on  com,  3021 

Total,  42  Z.  %s. 
6. — About  2s.  2d.  per  acre  over  all  my  farm. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Storey. 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Alwinton. 

1. — Elilaw  and  Coatwalls. 

2. — 740  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 16  miles. 

5. — I  use  100  tons  of  coals,  which  will  be  1^.  cheaper  at  the  least  per  ton,  and  200  tons 
of  lime,  1  s.  per  ton  cheaper,  and  also  better  quality ;  14  tons  of  guano  and  bones^ 
which,  with  1  s.  allowed  for  extra  railroad  fare,  will  be  11*.  per  ton  for  cartage 
saved ;  from  40  to  60  tons  of  com,  at  11*.  per  ton,  saved.  The  expense  of  rail- 
ing cattle  and  sheep  much  the  same  as  four  days*  driving,  but  both  cattle  and 
sheep  worth  from  5*.  to  10*.  per  head  more  by  railroad. 

6. — Land  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  not  being  of  liie  best  quality,  and  standing 
high,  with  a  cold  late  climate,  I  could  not  make  it  more  than  Is.  6d.  per  acre 
the  better  of  the  railroad,  with  half  tillage  and  half  grass. 
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Answers  of  Mr.  William  TurribulL 

Coimty  of  N<wilwanberland,  Parish  of  Wooler. 

1. — Horton. 

2. — 2,100  acres. 

3.— Both  arable  and  pasture. 

4. — 9  miles. 

5, — A  saving  will  be  effected  of  from  2^.  to  3^.  per  ton  on  coal;  3*.  to  4«.  ditto  on  lime; 

5 5.  to  10^.  ditto  on  manure;  Is,  per  quarter  on  corn;  5 a.  per  head  on  cattle;  1*. 

ditto  on  sheep. 
6. — From  2  s.  to  bs.  per  acre. 


Answers. of  Mr.  George  TumbulL 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Brinkbum. 

1. — Healey  Coat 

2. — 300  acres. 

3. — Pasture  and  arable, 

4. — 10  miles. 

5. — Conveying  stock  and  com  to  markets. 

6. — It  will  be  a  value,  but  to  what  extent  I  cannot  say. 


Answers  of  Mr.  John  TumbulL 

County  of  Northumberland,  Parish  of  Branton. 

1. — ^Branton  West  Farm. 

&  3. — 500  arable  and  100  pasture. 
4. — 12  miles,  but  the  greater  disadvantage  is  the  hilly  nature  of  the  road. 
5. — Saving  in  the  carriage  of  grain,  36/.;  saving  in  the  carriage  of  wool,  12  s.  6d. ; 
saving  in  expense  of  carriage  of  cattle,  and  deterioration  in  driving  to  market, 
12 Z.  ISs.  4id.;  saving,  &c  &c.  in  sheep,  14 Z. ;    saving  in  the  carriage  of  coals, 
20  Z. ;  saving  in  the  carriage  of  lime,  21Z.  15  s.;  saving  in  the  carriage  of  arti- 
ficial manure,  51  I5s.     Total,  llOZ.  155.  10 rf. 
du — SwfiHg  in  working  expenses  of  3^.  per  acre  on  arable  land;  and,  I  should  say,  of 
1  s.  advantage  per  acre  to  both  arable  and  pasture  land,  for  convenience ;  in 
all,4«. 
To  the  advantages  already  stated  might  be  added,  that  of  being  able  to  grow  potatoes 
for  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  markets,  which  we  are  at  present  unaole  to  do  on 
accoimt  of  the  heavy  land  transit:     In  estimating  the  saving  in  the  carriage  of  lime,  I 
have  tiJ^en  the  mean  quantity  used  for  a  period  of  15  years. 


Answers  of  Mr.  Gideon  Watson. 

County  of  Northmnberland,  Chapelry  of  Longframlington. 

1.- Hall  Hill. 

2.-626  acres. 

3.— Both. 

4. — 8  miles. 

5. — To  carry  stock  and  crop  to  market. 

6. — It  will  be  a  benefit,  but  to  what  extent  I  cannot  say. 


Answers  of  Mr.  George  Wilson. 
County  of  Berwick,  Parish  of  Coldstream. 

1. — George  Field. 

2. — 162  acres. 

3. — Arable. 

4. — 3  i  miles. 

5.— Were  the  railway  to  come  to  Coldstream  Bridge,  I  could  then  drive  to  the  station 
for  lime,  coal,  &c.,  four  times  in  the  day ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  go  twice ;  the  saving 
would  be  2*.  Qd.  per  ton  on  coals;  2s.  6rf.  per  ton  on  lime;  %d.  per  boll  on 
grain ;  2«.  6rf.  per  ton  on  all  kinds  of  manure  ;  and  2«.  6cZ.  per  ton  on  potatoes. 

6. — 5  «.  per  acre. 


Appendix. 
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Veneris,  29^  die  Man,  1863. 


Orderedy  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  what  Temporary  Laws  of  a 
Public  and  General  Nature  are  now  in  force,  and  what  Laws  of  the  like  nature  have  expired 
Eince  the  last  Report  upon  the  subject ;  and  also,  what  Laws  of  the  like  nature  are  about  to 
expire  at  particular  periods,  or  in  consequence  of  any  contingent  public  events ;  and  to 
report  the  same,  with  their  Ob^ervatioBs  Uiereupon,  to  The  House. 


Mercwrii,  9"  die  JunU,  1863. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Peel. 

Mr.  Massey. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mi'.  Solicitor  General 

Mr.  Adderley. 

Mr.  Cowper. 


Sir  William  JoUiffe. 
Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Brand. 
Lord  John  ManneM. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  QiMtuny  dP  the  Ccittmtttee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  what  Temporary 
Laws  of  a  Public  and  General  Nature  are  now  in  force,  and  ^hat 
Laws  of  the  like  nature  have  expired  since  the  last  Report  upon  the 
subject ;  and  also^  what;  Laws  of  the  like  ns^ure  are  about  to  expire 
at  particular  Periods,  or  in  consequence  of  any  Contingent  Public  Events ; 
and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  to  The 
Housfij — 


TTAVE  considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  agreed  to 
the  following  Report. 


5  June  1863. 
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REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS 

NOW  IN  FORCE. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
paittd. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

1. 

BANK  of 
ENGLAND 
INCORPORA- 
TION. 

5,6W.&M. 

8,9W.3. 

y.B.— Clai 
continuing  i 
porationinsi 
Loan  Acts  < 

19, 20  Vict. 

20,  §20. 
21. 

20,§26. 

27. 

ises    for 
his  Cor- 
iccessive 
iown  to 

21. 

7  Nov. 
1693. 

5  June 
J856. 

For  granting  to  their  Majesties  several 
Rates  and  Duties  upon  Tonnage  of 
Ships  and  Vessels,  and  upon  Beer,  Ale, 
and  other  Liquors ;  for  securing  certain 
Recompences  and  Advantages,  in  the 
said  Act  mentioned,  to  such  Persons 
as  shall  voluntarily  advance  the  Sum 
of  £.1,500,000.  towards  the  carrying 
on  the  War  against  France. 

Bank  continued  as  a  Corporation     •        •        • 

Nate.— Am  to  the  Bank  of  England  Privilegei, 
iee  No.  7. 

Till  payment 
of  Sums  due  to 
the  Bank,  and 

Annuitiea 

created 

by  Parliament. 

3. 

Acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland. 

BANK 

ai,S3Geo.3.      1^. 

1781. 

For  establishing  a  Bank,  by  the  Name 

of 

amended  by 

of  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 

31  Geo.3. 

22. 

Bank  of  Ireland. 

IRELAND. 

37  Geo.  3. 

50. 

AcU  of  the 
United  Parliament. 

48  Geo.  3. 

103. 

i,2Geo.4. 

72. 

3  Geo.  4. 

26. 

7  Will.  4.  "1 
&  1  Vict./ 

59- 

1,2  Vict. 

81. 

2, 3  Vict 

9^' 

3, 4  Vict. 

75. 

— 

8, 9  Vict. 

37. 

31  July 
1845. 

Bank  of  Ireland  continued  as  a  Corporation,  and 
may  be  disiolTed, 

After  1  January 

1855,  on 

TwelveMonths* 

Notice,  and 

repayment  of 

Dd>t  due  from 

the  Public  to 

the  Bank. 

321. 
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REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCE— con^werf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

3. 

l,3\\111,4.j 

IxxvL  . 

Ucal. 

For  reguJatbg  the  Vend  and  Delivery 

^.Jttly 

1872 

COAL  TRADE 

continued 

of  Coals  in  the  Cities  of  London  and 

(PORT 

8, 9  Vict 

101.    ' 

; 

Westminster,  and  tn  certain  Parts  of 

OF  LONDON.) 

and  amended 

the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 

: 

24, 25  Vict. 

42.    '■ 

22  July 

1861. 

Kent,    Essex,    Hertfordshire,    Buck- 

inghamshire  and  BeAshire. 

■ 

4- 
EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY'S 

3,4WiU.4. 
amende 

«5.  ' 

id  by 

28  Aug. 
1B33. 

For  effecting  axi  Arrangement  with  the 
East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better 
Government  of  His  Majesty's  Indian 
Territories. 

\ 

DIVIDEND. 

1 6, 17  Vict 

95. 

20  Aug, 
i«53. 

8  &4  Will. 4,  c.  85,  §  12. Dividend  on  East 
India  Stock  aubject  to  Redemption  by  Par- 
liament (on  12  Months'  notice)  upon  and  at 
aoy  time  after 

30  April 

1874 

' 

Rights  in  re 

21,22  Vict. 

Partly  rcpe 
24,  25  Vict. 

sspect  of 
saved  bj 

106. 
jaled  by 

67. 

)ividend 

§  13.  If  the  Company  be  deprived  of  the  Go- 
vernment of   India  they  may  within  one 
year  thereafter  demand  Redemption  of  the 
Dividend,*  and  Dividend  must  be  redeemed 
within  three  years  after  such  demand. 

. 

1 
1 

! 
I 

! 

1861. 

[*  The  one  year  expires  1  September  18fl9,  *ee  21  8c  22 
Vic.  c.  106.] 

5. 

! 
3,i4W.4. 

98. ' 

29  Aug. 
1833. 

For  giving  to  the  Corporation  of  tlie 

Determinable 

BANK  OF 

amende 

7,18  Vict. 

dby 
32. 

Governor  and  Company  of  tTie  Bank  of 
England  certain  Privileges  for  a  limited 

Notice,  after 
1  August  1855, 

fknA  on 

ENGLAND 
PRIVILEGES. 

SjigVict. 

1             " 

and  see  as 
1 7^  18  Vict 

37,8.6. 

38,8.15- 

to  s.  7. 
90. 

Period,  under  certain  Conditions. 
Note — Sec.  6  seems  permanent. 

Repayment 

of  the  Debt 

due  from  the 

Public  to  the 

Bank. 

6. 

— r 

5,  b  Will.  4. 

27. 

21  Aug 

1835. 

To  continue  and  amend  certain  Regu- 
lations for  the  Linen   and   Hentpen 

13  August 

1864 

LINEN, 
HEMPEN, 
COTTON 
and  other 
MANU- 
FACTURES 

(Ireland.) 

1 

amen 
3!  4  Vict 

continm 

5,  evict. 

7, 8  Vict. 

ded 

9'- 

id  and 
lUd. 

68. 

47- 

10  Aug. 
1840. 

Manufactures  in  Ireland. 

For  the  more  effectual  Prevention  of  Frauds, 
and  Abuses  committed  by  Weavers,  Sewers 
and  other  Persons  employed  in  the  Linen, 
Hempen  Union,  Cotton,  Silk  and   Woollen 
Manufactures  in  Ireland,  aiid  Rw  the  better 
Payment  of  their  Wages,  for  One  Year,  and 
from  thence  to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament. 

continued 

' 

;  231,23 Vict 

•     25. 

13  Aug. 
1859. 
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M€tUer^ 


1,.  2  Vict. 


CIVIL  LI8X. 


Date. 


Ch. 


amended 


1,2  Vict 
i6„i6Vict 


2. 

i 
92. 

39- 


(33  D«^ 

1837. 


passed. 


Title  of  the  Act. 


For  the  Support  of  Her  Majest/s 
Uousehokly  and  of  the  Honour  aad 
Dignity  of  tl^e  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Greet  Britain  and  Ire- 
land       


Duf&tiefn* 


6  Months 
afler  the 
•  Death  of 
Her  Majesty. 


8. 

OATHS, 

UNLAWFUL. 

(Ireland). 


as,  36  Viet 


2,  3  Viol 


74- 


continued 
and  amended 

il,l2Vict[     89. 


continued 


3«- 


24  Aug. 
1839- 


31  Aug. 
1848. 

7Jo1y 
1862. 


To  extend  and  render  more  efectnal 
an  Act  [4  Geo.  4,  c.  87]  to  amend  an 
Act  [50  Geo.  3,  c.  102]  for  preventing 
the  administering  and  taking  unlawful 
Oaths  in  Ireland. 


7  July 

and  END  of 

then 

MBKT  SESSION. 


1867 


r3,4Vict. 


89. 


POOR  HATC9, 

STOCK 

IN  TRADE 

EXEMPTION. 


continued 


22^23  Vict 


44. 


10  Aug. 
1840. 

13  Aug. 
1859. 


To  exempt  Inhabitants  of  Parishes, 
Townships,  and  Villages  from  liability 
to  be  rated  as  such,  in  respect  of  Stock 
in  Trade  or  other  Property,  to  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  until    -        -        - 


1  October 

and  END  of 

tbett 

NEXT  SBa8I«V. 


1862 


10. 

LOAN 
SOCIETIES. 


3,4  Vict    110 
rcnrived  &  continued 
20, 21  Vict.  I     41, 

21,  22  Vict        ip. 


11  Aug. 
T840. 


21  May 
l85». 


To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Loan 
Societies. 


1  August 


1863 


11^ 

SURTET 
GREAT 

BRrrAiw. 


4, 5  Vict. 


30. 


amended 
and  continued 

i9,2oVict|     61. 
cofitinaed 


24^25  Vict 


65 


21  June 
1841. 


21  July 
1856. 


1861. 


To  authorize  and  facilitate  the  Com- 
pletion of  a  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  the  Isle  of 
Man. 


31  December 


1866 


321. 
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REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCE— «»Km««f. 

Matter, 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

TitleoftheAct. 

Duration. 

13. 

4, 5Vict 

59- 

32  June 
1841. 

To  authorize  the  Application  of  a  Por- 

1 October 

1865 

HIGHWAY 

continued 

tion  of  the  Highway  Rates  to  Turnpike 

and  END  of 
then 

BATES. 
(E.) 

«3, 34  Vict 

.     67. 

6  Aug, 
i860. 

Roads,  in  certain  Cases. 

KBXT  SESSION. 

13- 

5, 6  Vict. 

123. 

13  Aug. 

For  annending  the   Law    relating    to 

1  August 

1865 

LUNATIC 
.  ASYLUMS 

contin 

ued 

1843. 

Private  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland. 

and  END  of 
then 

(Ireland). 

24,26Vict. 

57. 

1  Aug. 
1861. 

NEXT  8BS8I0V. 

14. 

COURTS 

7,  8  Vict. 

18. 

6  June 

To  remove  Doubts  as  to  the  Power  of 

Continues,  so 

#1 

1844. 

appointing,  convening  and  confirming 

far  as  r^ards 
Officers  and 

the  Sentences  of  Courts  Martial  in  the 

Soldiers  in 

MARTIAL 

Her  Majesty's 

Service, 

during  the 

(East  Indies). 

East  Indies. 

continuance  of 

any  Act  for 

punishing 

Mutiny  and 

Desertion,  &c. 

IS- 

10 Vict. 

32. 

8  June 
1847. 

To    facilitate    the    Improvement    of 
Ijanded  Property  in  Ireland. 

LANDED 

PROPERTY 

amended 

IMPROVE- 

13, 14  Vict 

Sl- 

MENT. 

(Ireland.) 

contin 

ued 

25,  26Vicl. 

^9- 

30  June 
1863. 

As  to  Powers  of  Commissioners    •        • 

1  Januaiy 

1864 

16. 

10, 11  Vict. 

90. 

33  July 
1847- 

To  provide  for  the  Execution  of  the 
Laws  for  Relief  of   the    Poor    in 

POOR  LAWS 

.     amended 

Ireland. 

(Ireland). 

i4,i5Vict.      68. 

f 

33  July 

1863 

continued 

7^"«- 

As  to  appointment  of  Commissioners,  &c.    - ' 

and  END  of 
then 

NBXTSESSIOir. 

25,  26  Vict 

83. 

1863. 

17. 

1 0,11  Vict 

98. 

33  July  ' 
1847- 

To  amend  the  Law  as  to  Ecclesiastical 

ECCLESIASTI- 

Jurisdiction in  England. 

1862 

CAL  JURIS. 

continued          { 

' 

1  Auinist 

DICTION. 

22, 23  Vict 

45- 

13  Aug. 
1859. 

As  to  certain  Provisions       •        •       •        .^ 

and  END  of 
then 

NEXT  SESSION. 
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REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCEr-contmusd. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

18. 

10, 11  Vict. 

109. 

33  July 
1847. 

For  the  Administration  of  the  Laws  for 

POOR  LAW. 

contin 

ued 

Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England. 

i 

23, 24  Vict. 

101. 

SO  Aug. 
i860. 

As  to  appointment  of  Commissioners,  &c. 

23  July 

ii4 

»9- 

11,1 2  Vict. 

133. 

5  Sept. 
1848. 

To  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Savings 

1  Janoaiy 

186^ 

SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

revived  and  continud 

1 

Banks  in  Ireland. 

and  END  of 
the 

f- 

(Ireland.) 

26^  26  Vict. 

75- 

7  Aug. 
1863. 

KBZT  SBSSIOM. 

' 

20. 

19, 20  Vict- 

36. 

30  June 
1856. 

For  the  better  Preservation    of  the 

1  July 

1864 

PRESEBVA- 

amended 

Peace  in  Ireland. 

and  END  of 

nON  OF  THE 
PEACE 

23, 24  Vict.    138. 

38  Aug. 
J  860. 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

J 

(Ireland). 

continued 

25i26Vict 

24. 

30  June 

1862. 

21. 

11, 12  Vict. 

32. 

23  July 
1848. 

To  facilitate  the  Collection  of  County 

1  August 

1863 

COUNTY 

amenc 

led 

Cess  in  Ireland. 

CESS, 

20, 21  Vict.        7. 

3  July 

IRELAND. 

continued 

»857. 

24, 25  Vict. 

58. 

I  Aug. 
1861. 

22. 

11, 12  Vict. 

107. 

4  Sept. 
1848. 

To  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious 

1  August 

1863 

SHEEP  AND 
CAITLE 

extended 

or  infectious  Disorders  among  Sheep, 
Cattle  and  other  Animals. 

and  END  of 
dien 

^ 

(Diseased). 

16, 17  Vict. 

62. 

4  Aug. 
1853. 

NEXT  SESSION, 

} 

continued 

- 

21, 22  Vict 

62. 

3  Aug. 

1858. 

23. 

14, 15  Vict 

53- 

1  Aug. 

To  consolidate  and  continue  the  Copy- 

1  August 

1867 

COPYHOLD 

1851. 

lK)Id  and  Inclosure  Commissions,  and 

and  END  of 

w. 

INCLOSURE 

continued 

to   provide    for   the    Completion    of 

then 

and 

25, 26  Vict. 

73- 

7  Aag. 

Proceedings   under  the  Tithe  Com- 

TITHE 

1863. 

mutation  Acts. 

NEXT   SESSION. 

w 

COMMIS- 

SIONS. 

Temporary  as  to  appointment  of  Commis- 

, 

sioners,  kc. 

. 

321. 
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BfiCaSayiR  OJF  TiEMPOAARY  laws  now  in  FOR^E-^^amiimud. 


MatttTi. 


Date. 


24^ 

EPISCOPAL 

.and 

CAPITULAR 

ESTATES 

MANAGE- 

MENI.. 


1 7, 18  Vict. 
24>^5  Vict. 


i4,^6Vici 


Ch. 


104. 


Whm 
passed-. 


8  Aug. 
1851. 


continued  and  amended 


116. 


ri  Aug. 
1854. 

6  Aug. 
1861.. 


Title  of  the  Act. 


To  facilitate  the  Maaagement  aiud  Im- 
provement of  Episcopal  and  Capitular 
Estates*  io^  England. 


iSTo/f.— This  Act  is  applied  by  21  &  92  Vict. 
0*  94»  (s«  ^b)  which  is  a  permanent  Act. 


Duration. 


1  January      1 863 
and  END  of 
then 

VEST  SESSION 


17,  iffVict 


CORB.UPT 

;  PRACTICES, 

?P  RETENTION 

ACT,  1854. 


102. 


continued 


a6j26Vict 


loq. 


10  Aug. 
1844.. 


7  Aug. 
1862. 


To  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws 
rdatkig^  to  Bribeiy,  Treating  and 
iindaeftiffuenceat  Elections  of'Mmi- 
bers  of  Parliaratent. 


1  September 
and  END  of 

the; 
vmoBD  maioK, 


1863 


2C). 

^INCUMBERED 

ESTATES 

(West  Indies.) 


17, 18  Vict. 


117. 


1 1  Aug. 
1854. 


amended  and* continued 

2K22/Vdd4       q6.        2;A!Ug. 
^       ^  1858. 


amended 


261,26  Vict 


45- 


17  July 
1B62. 


To  facilitate  the  Salfe  and  Transfer  of 
Tncnmhered  Estatea  in.  the  West 
Indies. 


Temporary  as  to  the  offces,  &c.  of  Cimnis^ 
fiioners  -         ••.,-.. 


2  August 

.  and  END  of 

theu 

NeXT  SESSION. 


1863 


27^ 

LUNATICS 
:  (SGOTLAWO) 

ACT 
AMENDMENT. 


%L,,»syicU.    89^ 


«6i?ftWifiA- 


ofWPtiniwM 


.'?♦• 


2  Aug. 
1858. 


«f -Tilly 
1S62,. 


laaiDepd  an- Act-  of  theh  laet-  Soseion^ 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  Cane  and 
TrentoieBt  of4  £unAUQ3>  and  fojR  tkitt 
Provision,  Maintenance!  and  Regula- 
tion of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Soetimiii. 

As  to  Deputy  Comn\i#alonerp      .... 


ti  August 


1864 


28.. 

GOVERN- 
MENT 
or  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


21,^2  Vict 


99- 


2  Aug. 
1858. 


To   provide   for    tbe>  Gbveromen^  of* 
British  Columbia. 


,31}  December 

and  END  of 

then 


1862 


CHARITABLE 
USES. 


24,25Victt. 

extended  by 
25,2ffVict.      T7. 


fj  May 

1661 


t6  May 

1862. 


To  amend'  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Conveyance  of  Land  for  Charitable^ 
Usee^. 

As  to  time  given  for  Enrolling  Deeds  and 
Assurances     -        -        -        -        -        - 


17  May 


186^ 
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REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS  NOW  IN  TORCE-contimued. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Jet. 

Duration. 

30. 

MUTINY  ACT 

26  Vict 

5. 

11  Apr. 

1862. 

For  punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion, 
and  for  the  l^ter  Payment  of  the  Army 
and  their  Quarters. 

(Army). 

Continuance :  In  Great  Britain      ... 

-  -    -    -     Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Al- 

derney,  Sark  and  Isle  of  Man 

-  -    -    •     Gibraltar,    the     Mediterranean, 

Spain  and  Portugal 

-  -    -    -     Elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  in  the 

West  Indies  and  America     - 

-  -    -    -     Cape   of  Good  Hope,    Isle   of 

France  or  Mauritius,  St.  He- 
lena,   and  Western  Coast  of 
Afrkm        -        .        ^        .. 

25  April      ^ 
iMay 
1  August 
1  Sept.      , 

1  January 

1863 
1864 

-     " 

• 

-    -    -    -     Elsewhere       -        -        -        . 

1  Febsuvy 

1865 

3». 

25  Vict 

6. 

11  Apr. 
1862. 

FortheU^ulationof  Her  Majesty^s  Royal 
Marine  Forces  while  on  Shore. 

MUTINY  ACT 

-aS-Apfil     • 

■ 

(Marine  Forces). 

.    -    -    -     Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Al- 
derney,  Sark  and  Isle  •£  Man 

....     Gibraltar,  Spain  and  Portugal    - 

-    -    -    -     Elsewhere  in  Europe,  and    the 
West  Indies,  North  America, 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

iMay 
1  August 

1  Sept.     , 

1863 

-    -    -    -    Elsewhere       -        .        .        . 

1  February 

1864 

32. 

83, 34  Vict. 

^9- 

15  May 
i860. 

To  extend  the  Act  to  facilitate  the  Im- 

15 May 

1870 

DWELLINGS 

provement   of  Landed  Property  in 

and  END  of 

FOR 

LABOURma 

CLAS&St 

Ireland,  and  the  Acts  amending  tlie 
same,  to  the  Erection  of  Dwellings  for 

then 
KKXT  nuioK. 

- 

(IRELAND). 

the  Lahouring  Classes  in  Ireland. 

33. 
INDEMNITY 

26,26Tict. 

60. 

29  July 
1862. 

To  indemnify  such  Persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  have  omitted  to  qualify 

OFFICES,  &c. 

themselves  for  OflBces  and  Employ- 

« 

ments,    and    to    extend    the    Time 
limited  for  those  Purposes  respectively 
until 

«5  March 
and  END  of 
then  SESSION. 

1863 

321. 
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REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCE-«Mirtni»erf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When  . 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

34. 

TURNPIKE 
ACTS, 
(G.  B.) 

25, 26  Vict. 

72. 

1862. 

To  continue  certain  Turnpike  Acts  in 
Great  Britain. 

As  to  certain  Acts       -        .        .         .        -^ 

As  to  certain  Acts       .        .        -        -        » 

1  November 
and  END  of 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

1  November 

1863 
1863 

.^  35- 

,:     MILITIA 
BALLOTS 
SUSPENSION. 

25, 26  Vict. 

77. 

1862. 

To   amend  the  Laws   relating  to  the 
Ballots  for  the  Militia  in  England, 
and  to  suspend  the  making  of  Lists 
and  Ballots  for   the   Militia  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1  October 

1863 

36. 

MILITIA  PAY 
(G.  B.  &  I.) 

26,  «6  Vict 

80. 

'.te: 

To    defray    the   Charge    of  the  Pay, 
Clothing,  and  Contingent  and  other 
Expenses  of  the  Disembodied  Militia 
in   Great    Britain    and    Ireland;    to 
grant  Allowances  to  certain  Officers 
of  the  Militia;  and  to  authorize  the 
Employment  of  the  Non-commissioned 
Officers. 

1  September 

1863 

1 

;  37. 

PARTY 

EMBLEMS 

(Irel<md). 

23, 24  Vict. 

141. 

88  Aug. 
i860. 

To  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  13th 
year  of  Her  Majesty  to  restrain  Party 
Processions  in  Ireland. 

s8  Aagust 

1865 

38. 

PENSIONS, 

BRITISH 

FORCES 

(India). 

25, 26  Vict. 

27. 

30  June 
1862. 

To  increase  the  Amount  payable  out 
of  the  Revenues  of  India  in  respect 
of  the  Rating,  Pay,  Pensions,   and 
other  expenses  of  that  nature,  of  Her 
Majesty's  British  Forces  serving  in 
India. 

31  Mar. 

1867 
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REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS  NOW  IN  TORCE^^contimted. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

Tttle  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

39- 
INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

24, 26  Vict 

cootin 

26, 26  Vict 

113- 
led 

10. 

6  Aug. 
1861. 

11  April 
1862. 

For  amending  and  consolidating  the 
Law  relating  to  Industrial  Schools. 

1  January 

1867 

40. 
INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS 

(Sootland). 

24,26Vict 

contin 

25, 26  Vict 

132. 
led 
10. 

6  Aug. 
i86u 

11  April 
1862. 

For  consolidating  and  amending  the 
Law  relating  to  Industrial  Schools  in 
Scotland. 

• 

1  January 

1867 

41. 
UNIONS 
REUEF  AID. 

■ 

26, 26  Vict 

110. 

7  i"«- 
1862. 

To   enable   Boards   of  Guardians  of 
certain  Unions  to  obtain  Temporary 
Aid  to  meet  the  extraordinary  De- 
mands for  Relief  therein. 

7  March 

1863 

321. 
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INDEX    OF    TEMPORARY    LAWS. 


Class  I. 
TEMPORARY    LAWS 


THE  DURATION  OF  WHICH  IS  CERTAIN,  UNLESS  SO  FAR  AS  THEY  DEPEND 

ON  THE  SnmN<5  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OP  THEIR  DURATION. 


**  The  ACTS  haying  this  mark,  are  continued  to  the  Date  set  against  them,  and  to  the  End  of  the 

then  next  Session, 
t  The  ACTS  liaving  this  mark,  are  continued  to  the  Date  set  against  them,  and  to  tlieDnd  of  the 

then  Session. 


No. 


17 

9 

28 
24 

41 
33 
30 

31 
16 
18 
10 
22 
21 

26 

26 
36 
35 

34 

15 

29 
20 

27 


Matter. 


Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction   -        -        • 

Poor  Rvtes,  Stock  in  Trade  ExemptioD 

Government  of  British  Columbia 

Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates   Manage-1 
ment.  ------        -J 

Union  Relief  Aid        -        -        -        -        . 

Indemnity-      -  -        -        -        -        , 

Mutiny      -----.. 

Mutiny  (Marine  Forces)      -        -        -        . 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland)   ----- 

Poor  Law  ------. 

Loan  Societies    -        -        -        .        - 

Sheep  and  Cattle  (Diseased) 

County  Cess  (Ireland)         -        -        - 

Incumbered  Estates  (West  Indies) 

Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1864 

Militia  Pay  (G.  B.  &  I.)      - 

Militia  Ballot  Suspension    ... 

Turnpike  Acts  (G,  B.)         -        -        -        . 

Landed  Property  Improvement  (Ireland) 
Charitable  Uses  -        -        -        -        - 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland) 
Lunatics  (Scotland)  Act  Amendment   - 


Date  of  last 
continuing  Act. 


22,  23  Vict.  c.  45 

22,  23  Vict.  c.  44 
21,22  Vict.  c.  99 

24,  25  Vict.  c.  131 

25,  26  Vict.  c.  110 
25, 26  Vict.  c.  60 
25  Vict.  c.  5     - 
25  Vict.  c.  6     - 
25, 26  Vict.  c.  83 

23,  24  Vict  c.  101 
21,  22  Vict.  c.  19 
21,  22  Vict.  c.  62 

24,  25  Vict.  c.  58 

/17,  18  Vict.  c.  117 
^21,  22  Vict.  c.  94 

25,  26  Vict.  c.  109 
25,  26  Vict  c.  80 
25,  26  Vict.  c.  77 

25,  26  Vict  c.  72 

25,  26  Vict  c.  29 
25,  26  Vict.  c.  17 
25,  26  Vict  c.  24 
25,  26  Vict  c.  54 


■} 


DvpraHon. 


1  August     - 
1  October    - 
31  December 

1  January    - 

7  March 
25  March 

25  April    -  - 

25  April    -  - 

23  July     -  - 

23  July     -  - 
1  August 

1  August  - 

1  August  - 

2  August 

1  September 

1  September 

1  October     - 

f  1  November 
L  1  November 

1  January  - 

17  May     -  - 

1  July     -  - 

1  August 


1862* 
1862* 
i8C2* 

1863* 

1863 

i863t 

1863 

1863 

i863» 

1863 

1863 

1863* 

1863 

i863» 

1863* 

1863 

1863 

1863* 
1863 

1864 

1864 

i864^ 

1864 
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CLASS  L— TEMPORARY  LAWS  THE  DURATION  OF  WHICH  IS  CERTAIN,  Scc^^ontinued. 


No. 


6 

19 

13 

37 
12 

11 

39 
40 

38 
8 

«3 

32 
3 


Matter. 


Linen,  Hempen,  8cc.  MWau&ctnres  (Ifelamd) 

Savings  Banks  (Ireland)     -        -        •  - 

Lunatic  Asyhnns  (Irelsrad)  -        -        -  - 

Party  Emblems  (Ireland)    -        -        -  - 

Highway  Rates,  England    -        -        -  - 

Survey  of  Great  Britain      -        -        -  - 

Industrial  Scbools.      .        -        •        • 

Industrial  Schools  (Scotland) 

I  Pensions,  British  Forces  (India) - 

j  Oaths  Unlawful  (Ireland)    -        -        -  - 

I  Cop}d»Qtd  Indoflfure  and  Tithe  Cooimissions  - 

,  Dwellings  for  LaBouring  Classes  (Ireland)  - 

Coal  Trade,  Port  of  London         .        -  - 


Date  of  last 
cmtinuing  Act. 


:| 


M,  23  Vied  cu  ^s 
25,  26  Vict  c.  75 
24,  25  Vict,  c.  57 
23,  24  Vict.  c.  141 

23,  24  Vict.  c.  67 

24,  2^5  Vict.  C;  6g 

25,  26  Vict.  c.  10 

25,  26  Vict.  c.  27 
25,  26  Vict.  c.  32 
25,  26  Vict,  c  73 

23,  24  Vict  c.  19 

24,  25  Vict  c.  42: 


Duration. 


13  August  - 

1  January  - 
t  August 

28  August  - 

1  October  - 

f  .fcuHiary  - 

31  March 

7  July     -  . 

1  August  - 

15  May    -  - 

6  July     -  - 


1864 

1865* 

i865» 

1865 

1865* 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1867* 

1867* 

1870* 

1872 


iVJB. — By  48  Geo.  3,  c.  106,  if  a  Bill  is  introduced  for  the  continuance  of  any  Act  which  would  expire 
iDithe  same  Sesiion^and  such  Act  shall  expire  before  the  Bill  for  continuing,  the  same,  receives  the 
Royal  Asstnt,  tile  continuing  Act  takes  efibct  from  the  expiration  of  die  former  Act,  but  not  so  as  to 
affect  any  person  with  any  penalty  in  the  interval. 
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Class  II. 
TEMPORARY    LAWS 


THE    DURATION    OF   WHICH    IS    UNCERTAIN. 


ARRANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 


No. 


Name. 


Date  of  last 
continuing  Act. 


Duration. 


H 


Bank  of  England  In- 
corporation. 


Bank  of  England  Pri- 
vileges. 


Bank  of  Ireland 


Civil  List  - 


Courts  Martial  (East 
Indies). 


East  India  Company's 
Dividend. 


19,  20  Vict.  c.  21 


3, 4  Will.  4,0.98 


8,  9  Vict.  c.  37 


1,2  Vict.  c.  2 


7,  8  Vict  c.  18 


3,  4  Will,  4,  c.  85 


-  -  Till  Payment  of  Sums  due  to  the  Bank, 
and  Redemption  of  all  Bank  Annuities 
created  by  Parliament. 


-  -  Determinable  on  12  Months'  Notice  after 
1st  August  1855,  and  on  Repayment  of  Debt 
due  from  the  Public  to  Banlc. 


-  -  May  be  dissolved  after  1  January  1855 
on  12  Months'  Notice,  and  Repayment  of 
Debt  due  from  the  Public  to  the  Bank. 


Six  Months  after  the  Death  of  Her  Majesty. 


-  -  During  the  continuance  of  any  Act  for 
punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion,  &c. 


-  -  Dividend  suUect  to  redemption  by  Par- 
liament (on  12  Months'  Notice)  upon  and  at 
any  time  after  20th  April  1874. 

As  to  right  to  demand  redemption  of  Diridend, 
see  No.  6  of  Register. 
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INDEX 


TO 


LAWS  which  were  inserted  in  the  Register  of  Temporary  Laws  then  in  force  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Expiring  Laws. 

(11  July  1862), 

But  which  are  now  omitted. 


Subject 


Highland  Roads  and  Bridges   - 

Cornwall  DuChy      .        -        - 
Divorce  Court  -        -        - 


Apprehension      of      Offenders         16 
(France). 


No,  in 

Register 

1862. 


19 


4^ 


Apprehension      of      Offenders 
(America). 

Apprehension  of  Deserters  (Por- 
tugal). 

ForeigB  Trade  ... 


17 


26 


Reason  for  Omission. 


Powers  of  Commissioners  transferred  by  25  &  26  Vict, 
c.  105. 


Determined  by  the  fact  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  having 
attained  his  majority. 

Made  perpetual  by  25,  26  Viot.  c  81. 


The  contipuanc^  of  these  Acts  necesamly  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  Treaties  from  which  they 
draw  liheir  origin.  They  cannot,  however,  be  con- 
sidered Temporary  Acts  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Report,  as  Parliament  has  no  voice  aitber  in  pro- 
longing or  determining  them. 
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INDEX 

Of  the  Subject-Mattee  of  the  ACTS  contained  in 

THIS    REPORT. 


The  *  signifies  that  the  Act  relates  esclusively  to  Ireland. 


B. 
Bakk  of  England  -        -        - 

• of  Ireland       -        •        - 

British  Columbia  (Government  of) 


Charitable  Uses       .        .        -        • 

Civil  list 

Coal  Trade  (Port  of  London)   - 

Copyhold  Commission     -        -        • 

Corrupt   Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1854. 

•  County  Cess  .        -        -        -        • 

Courts  Martial  (East  Indies)    - 


^  Dwellings  for  Labouring  Classes 


E. 

East  India  Company's  Dividend 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 

Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Ma- 
nagement. 


H. 


Highway  Rates 


Inclosure  Commission     <- 
Incumbered  EsUtes  (West  Indies) 
Indenmity  Offices,  &e.    - 
Industrial  Schools  -        •        « 
Industrial  Schools  (Scotiand)   - 


in  Begister. 

1,5- 
2. 

38- 


«9- 
7- 
3* 

«3. 


3«. 


4. 
^4. 


12. 


23- 

33- 
39* 
40. 


*  Landed  Property  Improvement 

*  linen,  Hempen  and  other  Manufactures 
Loan  Societies        .        •        •        • 

*  Lunatic  Asylums     -        -        •        - 
Lunatics  (Scotiand)  Act  Amendment 


M. 


Militia  Pay     -        -        -        • 
■■'          Ballots  Suspension 
Mutiny  Act  (Anny) 
(Marine  Forces)  - 


O. 


•  Oaths,  Unlawfiil      .        -        •  - 

P. 

•  Party  Emblems       .        -        -  - 

•  Peace  Preservation  -        -        -  • 
Pensions  (British  Forces,  India) 
Poor  Rates,  Stock  in  Trade  Exemption 
Poor  Law       .        •        .        •^  . 

^  Poor  Laws     -       -       -       •  - 


S. 
*  Savings  Banks 
Sheep  and  Cattie  (Diseased) 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  • 

T. 
Tithe  Commission  - 
Turnpikes       -        -        . 


Unions  Relief  Aid 


15. 

6. 

10. 

13. 

2^. 


35- 

30. 
31. 


8. 


37- 
sa 

38. 

9- 
18. 
16. 


19- 
11. 


83- 

S4. 


41- 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


ON   THE 


FISHERIES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 


{Mr.  Butt.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 

6  Julf/  1842. 

Re-printedy  26  February  1863. 


7p. 


403  of  1842. 
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Afartis,  12"  /die  Aprilis,  1842. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill,  intituled,  *•  A  Bill  to  regulate  the  Irish  Fisheries,"  be  com- 
mitted to — 

Lord  Eliot. 


Mr.  Sheil. 

Mr«  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Hr.  O'ConneU. 

Sir  Edmund  Hayes. 

Sir  William  Somerville. 

Mr«  Young. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 


Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 
Viscount  Courtenay. 
Mt.  Alexander  Murray. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Pigot 
Mr.  Redington. 


Mercuriiy  13^  die  Aprilis,  1842. 


Ordered,  That  Colonel  ConoUy  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Pigot  be  discharged  fipom  further  attendance  ;  and  that  Sir  Denham 
Norreys  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Jovisy  14!"  die  ApriliSf  1842. 


Ordered,  Tliat  Sir  Matthew  Wood  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Mercfuriiy  20''  die  Aprilis,.  1842. 


Ordered,  Thai  Mr.  Maurice  O'ConneU  be  added  to  the  Compittee. 


Martis,  3*  die  Matt,  1842. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Redington  be  discharged  from  further  attendance ;  and  that  Viscount 
Clements  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


LuncR^  9^  dit  Maii^  1842. 


Ordered,  That  the  following  be  added  to  the  Comonittee : — 


Mr,  Shaw. 
Viscount  Newry. 
Lord  Hillsborough, 
Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Redington. 


Mr.  E.  B,  Roche. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 
Mr.  Staflford  O'Brien. 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 


Mercurii,  25°  die  Maiij  1842. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  French  be  discharged  from  further  attendance ;  and  that  Mr.  Litton 
be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Mercurii^  16"*  die  Junii,  1842. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Mercuriiy  6  die  Junii,  1842. 


Ordered,  That  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  be  laid  before 
The  House.  t 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   CX)MMnTEE. 


MarHs,  mT  du  AprUk,  1»43. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  S<dioitoi>Geiieral  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Yous^    « 

Mr.  A.  Murray. 

Colond  Conolly. 

Mr.  TiDiers  Stuart 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Sir  William  Somerville.  '  Viscount  Courtenay. 

iKxd  Eliot  called  to  tlia  Chair. 

CJommittee  deliberate  <m  ilwtr  course  of  proceeding. 

[Adjourned  till  To  wmrrawy  »t  Twelve. 


Mr.  O'ConselL 

Mr,  Maurice  O'Coan^. 

Sr  Denlmn  Korreja. 

Sir  M.  Wood. 

XiOrd  EHot. 

Captain  Jones. 


Mercurii,  27^  dUe  Aprilisy  1842. 

PBESENT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  SoiiiatoivGeBend  fer  Irehttd. 

£&r  Edmiud  iOayes. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  Young. 

Sir  William  Somerville. 

Mr.  A.  Afarray. 

Mr.  O'Connell, 

Sir.  M.  Wood.     , 


Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  Denham  Norreys. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  VaBers  Stuart. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'ConnelL 
Viscount  Courteai^r. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Shell. 
Preamble  read,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  1  and  2  postponed. 
Clause  3  read,  and  i^eed  to. 

Clause  (A.)  "  Power  for  all  watohmen,  &c,  to  enter  upon  all  lands  £t  and  convenient 
for  ^atehing  fish,  Ac,"  inserted : — 

'^  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  watchmen,  directors,  and 
guiders  of  fishermen,  and  all  such  fishermen  themselves,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall 
necessarily  attend  &e  nets  or  fishings  at  the  times  of  fishing  for  ^lyif^gs^  pfiehards,  and 
other  sea  fish,  to  enter  and  go  into  and  upon  any  lands,  teaeiaentfl,  aod  MBeditaments 
which  do  lie  or  adjcin  near  unto  any  fishing-place,  fit,  convenient,  and  SAoesaaiy  to  wateh 
and  to  draw  or  carry  the  fidi onshore,  and  mere  to  watoh  for  the  said  fidi,  Bnd  to  direct  and 
guide  the  said  fishermen  which  shall  be  upon  the  sea  and  sea-coasts  for  the  taking  of  the 
said  fish,  and  to  draw  and  carry  the  saad  fishom  sIhh^:  Provided,  that  no  person  eltaU  be 
empowered  or  authorised  by  tfaia  Ad  to  eater  ia  «r  upoa  amsf  endhDsad  gcrdea  •r  any 
lillage  land  with  a  growing  crop  thereon." 

Clause  4  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  postponed. 

Cltfoses  6  and  7  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjounted  dU  Tuesday,  3d  Msy,  «t  Otoe. 


MartiSy  8^  tSe  Mail,  1843. 


Lord  Eliot  in  lihe  Chair 

Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 
Mr,  A.  Murray, 
Viscount  Adare. 
Sin  R.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Sir  Willkm  SomerviUe. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 
Viscount  Courtenay. 


Colonel  Cono%. 
Sir  Edmund  Hayes. 
Mr.  OXDonnelL 
Sir  Denhafii  NoirevB, 

Mr.  Sheil. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Maurice  0*Connell. 

Sir  M.  Wood. 
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Clause  5  Tend,  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6  and  7  re-considered,  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  read,  as  follows : — 

^^  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  use  any  trawl  or  trammel-net  at  any 
season  or  any  place  on  the  coast,  or  within  any  estuary,  when  or  where  the  use  of  same 
shall  have  been  prohibited  by  any  Bye-law  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  he  shall 
forfeit  every  such  net  so  used,  and  shall  for  every  such  offence  also  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum 
not  less  than  Two  Pounds,  and  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds." 

Amendment  proposed  fMr.  Shell),  line  2  of  ihe  Clause, — To  leave  out  "when  or 
where  the  use  oi  same  shall  have  been  prohibited  by  any  Bye-law  to  be  made  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,"  and  to  insert  the  words,  "  unless  the  use  of  same  shall  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Bye-laws  hereinafter  mentioned." 

Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;"  put 

Committee  divided. 


Ayes  -    -    -     10., 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 
Sir  B.  Ferguson. 
Captun  Jones. 
Sir  William  Somerville. 
Mr.  "Villiers  Stuart 
Viscount  Courtenay. 
Mr.  O'Connell. 
Sir  Denham  Norreys. 
Mr.  Young. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 

Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  9  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes  -    -    -    6. 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  Edward  Hayes. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 
Mr.  Shell. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  One. 


JoviSj  5°  die  Maii,  1842. 


PRESENT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  B.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  O'Connell. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Mr.  Young. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 


Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Sir  Edmund  Hayes. 

Mr.  Shea. 

Viscount  Adare. 

Sir  Denham  Norreys. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 

Lord  Clements.  Sir  WiQiam  Somerville. 

Clauses  10,  11,  12,  13,  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  14  read,  and  amended ;  further  consideration  thereof  postponed. 

Clause  15  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  16  read,  as  follows ; — 

'^  AND  whereas  doubts  exist  with  respect  to  the  right  to  catch  salmon  in  the  sea  and 
tide- ways  along  the  coast  of  Ireland,  ana  to  the  use  of  weirs  and  stake-nets,  bag-nets,  and 
oilier  fixed  nets  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is.  necessary  to  define  and  declare  such  right ;  BE 
it  therefore  Declared  and  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  legally 
possessed  of  or  entitled  to  any  several  Fishery  in  or  along  any  estuary  or  part  of  the  sea- 
coast  in  Ireland,  under  or  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Crown  or  otherwise,  to  fix  or  erect, 
or  authorize  and  empower  any  lessee  or  assignee  to  fix  or  erect,  within  the  limits  and 
bounds  of  such  Fishery,  but  subject  to  the  provieions  of  this  Act,  and  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  made  by  the  said  Commissioners  pursuant  to  the  powers  hereinafter 
reserved  to  them,  any  Scotch-weir,  or  stake-weir,  stake-net,  bag-net,  or  other  fixed  net  for 
the  taking  of  Salmon." 

Amendment  in  Preamble  of  Clause  proposed  (Colonel  Conolly), — To  leave  out  in  line  5 
of  the  Clause  the  word  "  several" 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  adjourned. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 
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Martis,  10*  die  Maii,  1842. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Villiers  Stewart 

Colouel  ConoUy. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Lord  Clements. 

Mr.  Ffolliott 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland, 

Sir  William  Somerville. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Sheil. 

Sir  M.  Wood. 

Clause  16  again  read. 


Lord  Eliot  in  the  Chair. 

Viscount  Adare. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Sir  Denham  Norreys. 

Lord  Hillsborough. 

Mr.  Maurice  O^onnell. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 

Mr.  Alexander  Murray. 


Proposed  amendment  in  line  6  of  the  Clausei — To  leave  out  the  word  "  several ;  ^  furiher 
considered. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Resolution  proposed  (Sir  Denham  Norreys),—*^  That  any  person  legally  possessed  <rf  a 
several  Fishery  shall  be  entitied  to  erect  stake-nets,  &c,  in  or  along  any  estuary  or  part  of 
the  sea-coast  of  Ireland  within  the  limits  of  such  several  Fishery,  but  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act."  *^ 


Committee  divided  :- 


15. 


Noes  -    -    -  4. 
Mr.  Sheil. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Roche. 


Ayes  -    -    - 
Mr.  M!.  O'Connell. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor*6eneral  for  Ireland. 
Sir  William  Somerville. 
Mr.  J.  Young. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 
Sir  R*  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 
Mr.  Alexander  Murray. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Lord  Hillsborough. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause  postponed  as  to  Proviso  to  be  added. 

Clause  17  read,  as  follows: — 

^^  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  occupier  of  any  land  adjoin- 
ing the  sea-shore,  or  any  estuary,  and  not  being  within  the  limits  of  any  such  several 
Fuhery,  but  subject  to  tne  like  regulations  and  restrictions,  to  fix  or  erect  such  stake-net 
or  other  fixed  nets  as  aforesaid,  attached  to  that  part  of  the  shore  adjoining  such  land  t 
Provided  always.  That  the  placing  or  erection  of  such  stake-nets  or  other  fixed  nets 
as  aforesaid  shall  not  give  or  confer  any  exclusive  right  or  title  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
said  shore  (except  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  said  fixed  nets  thereto) ;  saving  to  The 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  all  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  me  free  and  full 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  other  rights  of  fishmg  or  other  rights  whatsoever  in  or 
along  the  said  sea-shore  or  coast,  or  the  shore  of  such  estuary  as  aforesaid,  subject  to 
the  provisions- herein  contained." 

Amendment  proposed  (Sir  D.  Norreys),  in  line  1, — To  leave  out  the  words,  *^  the  occu- 
pier," and  to  insert  the  following  words : — ^^  every  tenant  in  fee  simple  or  in  fee  tail,  and 
for  every  tenant  for  life  or  lives,  and  for  every  tenant  for  a  term  of  years,  originally  not 
less  than  Fourteen  Years,"  instead  thereof. 

Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;"  put,  and 
negatived.     Words  struck  out 

Question,  *^  That  the  words  *  every  tenant,  &c.,'  be  there  inserted ; "  proposed. 

Amendment  proposed  to  tiie  said  proposed  amendment,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tiie 
-words  "  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,"  (Mr.  Murray). 

Question,  *^  That  those  words  be  there  added  j"  put 
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Committee  divided. 

Ayes  -    -    -  3.  Noes  -    -    -  13. 

Colonel  ConoUy.  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Alexander  Murray.  Sir  Denham  Norreys. 

Mr.  FfoUiott.  Mr.  Sheil. 

Sir  Wm.  Somerrille. 

Mr.  J.  Young.  » 

Sir  M.  Wood. 

Sir  R.  FerguBon. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 

Viscount  Adare. 

Lord  Clements. 

Lord  Hillsborough. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Onginid  question  put»  and  agreed  to. 

Words  inserted. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  line  2, — To  leave  out  the  words,  "or  any  estuaTy.** 

Question,  *^  That  Ite  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;  *  p«t. 

Gonuiittee  dmded : — 


Noes  -    -    -  4. 

Colonel  CoooUy. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Ffblliott. 


Ayes  -    -    -  12. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 
Sir  Denham  Norreys. 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 
Sir  Wm.  Somerville. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  ViUiers  Stuart. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Lord  Hillsborough. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Mr.  Sheil. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Another  amendment  made. 

Question,  ^^  That  the  Clause  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  fiiU;''  ^t,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  One  o'clock. 


Jovis,  12'' die  Maii,  1842. 


PBESENT: 

Lord  Eliot  in  the  diair. 


Mr.  V.  Stuart* 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Alexander  Murray. 
Six  William  Somerville. 
Yiscount  Courtenay. 
Sir  Denham  Norreys, 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 
Sir  Edmond  Hayes. 
Mr.  Maurioe  0*CouelL 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 


Mr.  Shaw. 

Colonel  OoBoUy. 

Mr.  Solicitor^encra!  for  trelaiidr 

Sir  B.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Re<£ngton. 

Ead  of  HifisboroTigh. 

Lord  Clements. 

Oapitaki  Jones. 

Mr.  FloKott 

Mr.  Murphy. 

SirM,  Wood. 


Clause  18  rewl,  as  foUowa : 

^^  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  dra^,  stake,  ba^  or  other  sea  net,  or  eaguie  for  Hie  _ 

of  salmon,  with  meshes  or  opening  of  less  width  than  Three  Inches  ar3l  a  Half  between 
knot  and  knot,  or  angle  and  angle,  to  be  measured  on  each  side  of  the  square,  or  Fourteeu 
Inches  measured  round  each  such  mesb  or  op^aiiig,  alloiwmg  Four  knots  or  angles  to  each 
mesh  or  opening,  shall  be  used  on  any  part  of  l£e  coast  (^  Ireland,  or  wilUn  any  of  the 
bays,  estuaries  or  tide-ways  thereof;  and  that  if  any  person  shall  offend  by  using  any  such 
drag,  stake,  bag  or  other  sea  net  or  engine,  with  meshes  or  openings  of  less  width  than    t 
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aforesaid;  he  shall  for  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  less  than  Two  Pounds  and  * 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds,  and  such  drag,  stake,  hag  or  other  sea  net  or  engine  shall  also 
be  forfeited." 

Amendment  proposed  (Colonel  ConoUy), — To  fill  up  the  first  blank  with  the  words 
"  Two  and  a  half  Inches.^ 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  postponed. 

Clause  19  read,  as  follows : — 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enaxjted,  That  no  such  Scotch-weir  or  stake-weir,  stake-net, 
bag-net  or  other  fixed  net,  shall  in  any  case  be  placed  or  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
injurious  or  detrimental  to  navigation ;  and  that  in  case  any  such  Scotch-weir,  or  stake- 
weir,  stake-net,  bag-net  or  other  fixed  net,  now  is  or  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  shall  be  so  placed  and  erected  as  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  said  CommissionfTs  tobe  inju- 
rious and  detrimental  to  navigation,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners, 
upon  due  inquiry,  after  summoning  before  them  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  weirs  or  nets, 
to  declare  such  weirs  or  nets  as  aforesaid  a  nuisance ;  and  the  said  Commissi^mearB  are  here- 
by empowered,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  authorize  any  person  to  abate, 
poll  down,  and  destroy  such  weirs  and  nets  as  aforesaid,  at  the  expense  of  the  person 
erecting  or  placing  the  same :  Provided  always.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  or  taken  to  affect  or  abridge  the  powers  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  or  any  other  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  such  weirs  or  fixed  nets 
on  the  seap-coast,  or  within  the  tide-ways  of  any  estuaries.** 

Amendment  proposed  (Mr.  Villiers  Stuart), — After  the  word  "  same,"  in  line  4  from 
the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  insert  the  words,  "  And  if  any  person,  without  the  permission  of 
the  said  Commissioners,  shall  again  create  such  nuisance,  which  shall  have  been  abated  or 
removed,  every  such  person  sfiJl  for  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than 
Twenty  Pounds." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  added ;"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  amendment  proposed  (Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy), — To  insert  before  "  Provided," 
in  line  4  from  the  end  of  the  Clause,  the  words,  "  Provided  always.  That  in  case  any  weir 
shall  be  injured  by  any  vessel  or  other  craft  striking  against  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  defendant  agamst  whom  any  action  shall  be  brought,  or  other  legal  proceeding  had, 
to  prove  that  the  said  weir  was  detrimental  to  the  navigation ;  and  the  certificate  of  the 
said  Commissioners,  imder  their  seal,  or  that  of  the  major  nart  of  them,  shall,  without 
further  proof  of  the  said  certificate,  be  deemed  a  sufiScient  defence  to  the  said  action  or 
other  proceeding :  Provided  also.  That  in  case  no  such  certificate  shall  have  been  given 
before  the  trial  of  the  said  action  or  other  legal  proceeding,  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  prove  by  evidence,  before  the  jury  or  other  tribunal  which  shall  adjudicate 
upon  the  same,  that  lie  said  weir  is  a  detriment  to  navigation,  and  such  proof  shall  there- 
upon be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  said  certificate." 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Question,  "  That  the  clause  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  Bill ;"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  20  read,  as  follows : 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  such  parts  of  any  estuaries  where  the 
breadth  of  the  channel  at  low-water  or  ordinary  spring-tides  does  not  exceed  three-quarters 
of  a  Mile  statute  measure,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  (any  thing  herein  contained  to  ttie  con- 
trary notwitiistanding)  to  erect  any  such  Scotch-weir,  stakev  bag  or  other  fixed  net ;  and 
that  in  all  places  where  the  breadth  of  a  river,  the  inland  ^rticm  of  which  is  firequented 
by  salmon,  does  not  exceed  Half-a-mile  statute  measure,  at  its  mouth  or  entrance  into  the 
sea  at  low-water  or  ordinary  spring-tides,  it  shall  not  be  lawfiil  for  any  person  (save  and 
except  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  of  the  Fishery  of  the  said  river  and  estuarv,  being  also 
entitled  as  aforesMd  to  the  right  of  erection  of  such  fixed  weir  or  net)  to  place  or  erect 
any  such  Scotch-weir,  stake,  bag  or  other  fixed  net  at  the  mouth  of  such  river,  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  whatsoever  to  place  or  erect  any  such  weir  or  net  within 
One  statute  Mile  seaward  from  or  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  any  such 
river  into  the  sea,  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  such  river  to  be  defined  and  determined  for 
such  purpose  by  the  said  Commissioners :  and  if  any  person  shall  offend  by  erecting  any 
such  Scotch-weir,  stake,  bag  or  other  fixed  net  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
contained,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  Five  Pounds  and  not 
exceeding  Thirty  Pounds,  and  shall  also  forfeit  such  weir  or  ne€;  and  the  stakes  thereof 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  Justice  imposing  such  penalty  as  aforesaid  to  be  puUed  down  or 
destroyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  so  offending." 

Amendment  proposed, — "  To  fill  up  the  first  blank  with  the  words  "  Three-quarters  of 
a  mile."  ^^  ^ 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted."  Dit  VnOOQ IC 
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Noes  -    -    -  7. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart. 
Lord  Clements. 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 


Committee  divided : — 

Ayes  -    -    -  15. 
Sir  Dennam  Norreys. 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 
Sir  Edmund  Hayes. 
Sir  William  Somerville. 
Mr.  J.  Young. 
Mr.  ConoUy. 
Viscount  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Alexander  Murray. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Mr.  Shaw. 

Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
Mr.  Bedington. 
Mr.  Ffolliott. 
Mr.  Murpl^. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Words  inserted. 

Another  amendment  propsed  (Sir  R.  Ferguson), — After  the  word  "  lawful,"  in  3d  line 
of  the  Clause,  to  insert  the  words, "  except  witlun  the  Ihnits  and  bounds  of  a  several 
fishery." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted ;"  put. 


Committee  divided : — 

Ayes  -    -    - 
Sir  B.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 


Noes  -    -    -  17. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 
Sir  Edmund  Hayes. 
Sir  William  Somerville. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Colonel  ConoUy. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 
Viscount  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Alexander  Murray. 
Viscount  Adare. 
Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
Mr.  Bedington. 
Mr.  Ffolliott. 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Boche. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Another  amendment  proposed  (Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell), — After  the  word  "  lawful,''  in 
3d  line  of  the  Clause,  to  insert  the  words,  *^  unless  in  such  cases  where  the  permission  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  such  weirs  as  aforesaid  shall  have  first  oeen  had  and 
obtidned." 


Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted ;"  put. 
Committtee  divided : — 


Ayes  -    -    -  4. 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart. 
Lord  Clements. 


18. 


Noes  -    - 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Sir  Edmund  Hayes. 

Sir  William  Somerville 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Sir  M.  Wood. 

Sir  B.  Ferguson. 

Captain  Jones. 

Viscount  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Alexander  Murray. 

Viscount  Adare. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Earl  of  Hillsborough. 

Mr.  Bedington. 

Mr.  Ffolliott. 

Sir  T.  Esmonde. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Boche. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Another  amendment   proposed  (Lord  Clements), — At  the  same  place  to  insert  Ac 
words,  "  excepting  always  wnere  such  stake-nets  shall  neither  be  detnmen^to^fi^yWQlp 

Question^ 


^tion,  or  where  any  other  property  is  concerned." 
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Question,  ^^  That  these  words  be  there  added ;"  put^  and  negatived. 

Another  amendment  proposed  (Sir  B.  Ferguson), — To  leave  out  from  "and,"  in  line  4 
of  the  Clause,  to  "  Eiver,"  m  line  10. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  24th,  at  One  o'clock. 


Martis,  24^  die  Maii,  1842. 


PBESENT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  V.  Stuart 

Mr.  FfolUott. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Conolly. 

Lord  Adare. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Sir  B.  Ferguson. 


Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Lord  Clements. 
Lord  Hillsborough. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Mr.  M.  O'ConnelL 


Postponed  Clause  18,  read,  and  further  postponed. 

Postponed  Clause  20  read. 

Amendment  proposed,  line  3,  p.  12,  to  leave  out  the  word  ^^  all." 

Question,  **  That  the  word  '  all '  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;"  put,  and  negatived. 

Another  amendment  proposed, — To  leave  out  from  tiie  word  *^  estuary,"  in  line  8,  to 
"to,"  in  line  9. 

Question,  ^^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;"  put,  and 
negatived. 

Other  amendments  made. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  One. 


JoviSj  26"*  die  Mali,  1842. 


Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy* 
Sir.  E.  H^es. 
Mr.  John  loung. 
Mr.  Ffolliott. 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 


PBESBNT: 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OConnell. 

Lord  Adare. 

Lord  Newry. 

Lord  Clements. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Lreland. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Lord  Hillsborough. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell. 


Clause  (A.  2.)  read,  as  follows : — 

*^  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  make  use  of  stake- 
weirs,  &c.,  in  any  river  of  less  width  than  Three-quarters  of  a  Mile  wide,  save  and  except 
the  proprietors  of  a  several  Fishery." 

Question,  ^^  That  this  Clause  be  added  to  the  Bill ;"  put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  (D.)  read,  and  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  BilL 

Clause  21  of  the  Bill,  ^^  Stake-nets,  or  Scotch-weirs  shall  not  extend  further  than  from 
high  to  low-water  mark ;"  read. 

Amendment  proposed  in  line  5  of  the  Clause,  to  leave  out  the  words  ^^  from  high-water 
to,"  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  words  "  Ten  Yards  beyond." 

Question,  ^^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause;"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 
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Amendment  proposed,  line  5  of  the  Clause^  to  leaye  out  the  word  *^  ordinary/' 
Question,  "  That  the  word  ^  ordinary'  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  line  6,  to  leave  out  from  "  tides"  to  **  and"  in  line  10,  for  the 
piurpoBe  of  ins^iing  the  words  following :  ^^  nor  shall  any  such  weir  be  so  constructed  as 
m  me  judgment  of  the  said  Commissioners  to  be  capable  of  taking  yoimg  or  unsizable  fish, 
or  the  f5ry  of  salmon  or  of  any  other  fish." 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;"  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — 


Ayes 

Mr.  O'ConnelL 
Sir  E.  Hayes. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  FfoUiott 
Lord  Newry. 
Mr.  Litton. 


Noes 15. 

Mr.  M.  O'ConnelL 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  J.  Young. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Lord  Adare. 

Lord  Clements. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Earl  of  Hillsborough. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Mnrphj; 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 


Question, ''  That  the  words  proposed  be  there  inserted ;"  put 
The  Committee  divided :—  . 


AycB 16. 

Mr.  M.  O'ConnelL 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'ConnelL 

Sh:  E.  Hayes. 

Mr.  J.  Young. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

Lord  Clements. 

Lord  Hillsborough. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Mr.  FfoUiott 

Lord  Newry. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Murphy. 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Litton. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
Words  inserted. 


Noea 6. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Lord  Adare. 


[  AdjounMd  till  Monday,  at  One. 


LufUBf  30o  die  Maii^  1842. 


PRESENT : 


Ixad  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Clements. 

Captain  Jones. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Lord  Adare. 

Mr.  Ffolliott. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Younor. 


Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Sir  E.  Hayes. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Lord  Hillsborough. 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  O'ConnelL 
Mr.  M.  O'Connell. 
Mr.  Redington. 


Clause  21  again  read. 

Amendment  proposed,— After  the  word  "tides"  in  line  6,  to  insert  the  words followk^ : 
^  save  and  except  in  the  case  of  ebb  and  flood  weirs,  commonly  called  head-weirs,  not 

fished  by  means  of  a  fixed  net"  (^  ^i^cs\c> 
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Noes 3. 

Colonel  ConoUy. 
Me.  a,  Murray. 
Sir  D.  Norrejo. 


Question^  **  That  these,  words  be  there  inserted  ;•'  put 
The  Committee  divided : — 

Ayes 8. 

Lord  Adare. 

Lord  Clements. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  FfolUott 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart. 

Mr.  J.  Young. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmatiTe. 

Words  inserted. 

Fnriher  consideration  of  Clause  21  postponed. 

Postponed  Clause  18  read. 

Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  21  further  amended. 

Amendment  proposed  in  line  15, — To  leave  out  the  word  *'  bag.** 

Question,  "  That  the  word  "  bag"  stand  part  of  the  Clause  ;*  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — 

Ayes 16. 

Mr.  Ml  O'ConnelL 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'ConnelL 

Sir  E.  Hayes. 

Mr.  John  Young 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart. 

Lord  Adare. 

Lord  Clements. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Mr.  Ffolliott 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 

Mr.  S.  O^Brien. 

Mr.  Litton. 


Noes 3. 

Sir  R  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 


JSo  it  pasted  in  the  aflGbmative. 

Clause  amended  and  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  at  One  o'efedk. 
[Postponed  till  Thursday. 


Jovis^  2*  die  JunUj  1842. 


PBESENT  : 


Captain  Jones. 

Sir  D.  Norreys.  * 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Mr.  Ffolliott 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 

Lord  Clements. 


Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Lord  Adare. 
Mr.  M.  O'ConnelL 


Clause  22  of  the  Bill  read. 

Question,  '^  That  this  Clause  staaid  part  of  tiie  BiU ;"  put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Clause  in  place  of  Clause  22  was  brought  up  and  read,  as  follows : — 

*^  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  witiiin  the  tide^wajr^  eave 
and  except  the  proprietor  of  a  several  Fishery  within  the  limits  thereof,  at  any  time  to 
shoot,  draw  or  use  any  net  for  taking  sahnon  in  or  at  tiie  mouth  of  any  mer  {iSoid  idbmdor 
fresh-water  portion  of  which  is  frequented  by  salmon)  where  the  breadth  of  same  between  ^ 

the  banks  thereof  shall  not  exceed  a  Quarter  of  a  Mue  statute  measure ;  an^ti][f^|J^  i^HJ^OOQLC 
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not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  save  such  proprietor  as  aforesaid,  witkin  such  limits  as 
foresaid,  to  shoot,  draw  or  use  any  net  for  taking  salmon  within  Half  a  Mile  seaward 
or  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  any  river,  such  mouth  to  be  defined  and  asce  r 
tained,  m  case  of  dispute,  by  the  said  Commissioners ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  whatsoever,  save  and  except  the  proprietor  of  a  several  Fishery  in  the  whole 
of  a  river  and  its  tributaries,  within  the  limits  of  such  several  Fishery,  to  shoot,  draw 
or  stretch  nets  entirely  across  the  mouth  or  any  other  part  of  any  river,  or  keep  such  nets 
remaining  in  the  water  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
haul;  and  if  any  person  shall  offend  by  placing  any  net  or  engine  in  any  place  or 
manner  hereby  prohibited,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than 
Two  Pounds,  and  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds." 

Several  amendments  made. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Clause, — To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  river,"  in  line 
4  from  the  bottom,  to  "  and,"  in  line  3  from  the  bottom. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Clause ;" 
put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  amended  accordingly. 

Other  amendments  made. 

Question,  "  That  the  Clause  as  amended  be  added  to  the  Bill ;"  put 

The  Committee  divided : — 


Ayes 9. 

Mr.  M.  O'Connell. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  A.  Murray. 

Lord  Adare. 

Lord  Clements. 

Mr.  Ffolliott 


Noes 7. 

Colonel  ConoUy. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 


So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

clause  added.  j 

Clause  23  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to.    ; 

Clause  24  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  25,  "  Close  season  for  trout,  &c."  r^ad. 

Amendment  proposed, — To  leave  out  the  words, "  Fifteenth  day  of  September,"  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  words  ^*  First  day  of  November,  and  the  TwelfUi  of  February.** 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  Clause,**  put^  and 
negatived. 

Question^  ^^  That  the  words  jMroposed  be  there  inserted ;"  put,  and  negatived. 

Another  amendment  proposed, — To  insert  the  words,  '*  First  day  of  October." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted ;"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  26  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  (F.)  added. 

Clause  27  postponed. 

Clause  28  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  29  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow«  at  One. 


Veneris,  3**  die  Junii,  1842. 


PBESENT  : 


Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bedington. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Colonel  ConoUy. 

Mr.  Ffolliott. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Postponed  Clause  27,  read. 
Several  amendments  made. 
Clause  further  postponed. 


Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Lord  Adare. 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Lord  NewiT. 
Mr.  M.  O'Connell. 
Lord  Clements. 
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Clause  30  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  31  agreed  to. 
Several  amendments  made. 
Clause  postponed. 

Clause  32, "  All  bag,  sole,  fly  or  stake  nets,  and  other  engines  for  catching  sahnon  in  the 
tideway,  shall  be  removed  during  close  season ;"  read. 
Several  amendments  made. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  One. 


Limoey  &  die  Junii,  1842. 


PRESENT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  John  Yoimg. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Mr.  FfoUiott 

Mr.  V.  Stuart 

Cwtain  Jones. 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Roche- 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Lord  Adare. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Mr.  O'Connell. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Litton. 
Sir.  R.  Ferguson. 


Clause  32  further  amended. 
Clause,  as  amended,  read. 

Amendment  proposed, — After  the  words  "  head  weirs,**  to  insert  "  a  clear  opening  of  not 
less  than  Three  Feet." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted  ;**  put. 
The  Committee  divided : — 
Ayes 1. 


Mr.  V.  Stuart. 


Noes  -  -  -  &. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Mr.  FfoUiott. 

Sir  T.  Esmonde. 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Postponed  Clause  31,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  33  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  34,  '^  Salmon  or  Trout  not  to  be  taken  in  any  traps,  nets,  or  fixed  engines  from 
Six  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening  to  Six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning;"  read,  and  amended. 

Amendment  proposed  in  the  last  line, — To  fill  up  the  first  blank  with  the  words  "  Five 
Pounds." 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — 

Ayes 9. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland^ 

Mr.  O'ConneU. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Lord  Adare. 

Lord  Clements. 

Mr.  FfoUiott. 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 

Blank  filled  up  accordingly. 

Anotiier  amendment  proposed, — To  fill  up  tiie  second  blank  with  the  words  "  Fifty 
Pounds." 

Question  put.  ^  I 
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Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
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The  Committee  divided : 


11. 


Ayes  -    - 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland* 
Mr.  O'Connell. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Lord  Adare. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Ffolliott. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 

Blank  filled  up  accordingly. 

Clause  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes  -    •    -  3. 
Sir  B.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Serieant  Murphy. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 


[Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  at  One. 


Mercuriif  8*  (Ue  Juniiy  1842. 


Chair. 

Sir  R.  FerguBon. 
Captain  Jones. 
Sir  D.  NonwyB. 
Mr.  John -Y^oag. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr. 


PBSSENT  : 

Lerd  Eliot,  in  the 

Mr.  SolicitoruGcmeml  for  Ireland. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Mr..  V.  Stuart 

Mr.  Ffolliott. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 

Mr.  Litton. 

lOIanse  3d  read. 

Several  amendments  made. 

Amendment  proposed, — After  the  word  **  thereof,*'  in  line  7  of  the  Clmi8e,-to  insert 
the  words  following :  *^  in  such  a  position^  that  in  the  lowest  stale  .ef  the  water  ^  tsuch 
river,  or  branch  .thereof  the  gate  or  opening  maybe  in  the  direct  line  of  the  main  current, 
so  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  salmon  and  other  fish  may  pass  to  asd  from  the 
same  uninterrupted  by  any  island*  bank,  or  strand,  or  other  natural  or  any  artificial  ob- 
struction ;  and  also." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted ;"  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — 


Ayes  -    -    -  2. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 


Noes  -    -    -  11. 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  J.  Youuff. 
Colonel  ConoUy. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  V,  Stuart 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  FfbiKott 
3Mbr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Further  consideration  of  Clause  35  postponed. 

Motion  made,  ^^  That  in  cases  where  it  shall  be  found  necessary,  in  acder 'to  qatfotfide  for 
the  public  advantage  by  increasing  the  stock  of  fish,  to  make  or  widen  any  gap  or  Queen's 
share  in  any  weir,  and  thereby  to  impair  or  diminish  private  rights,  it  is^the  duty  of  this 
Committee  to  provide  also  the  means  of  making  rea60^able  conqpensation  to  the  individuals 
whose  rights  are  so  impaired  or  diminished." 

Amendment  proposed, — To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  question, 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  following :  "  a  Queen's  gap,  of  a  size  to  be  iimited  by  the 
Commissioners,  be  established  in  every  weir  extending  across  a  riverfreqUentedlby  salmon  : 
That  the  question  of  compensation  shall  relate  only  to  cases  in  which  Queen's  shares  or 
openings  of  greater  width  than  that  required  by  the  Act,  shall  be  dire()ted  tl^  the  Com- 
missioners." 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  |)Rrt  of  the  question;"  put,:and 
agreed  to. 

Main  question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday, -at  One. 
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Veneris,  10**  die  Junii,  1842. 


PRESENT  : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Jones.  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Sir  D.  Norreys*  Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  FfoUiott.  Mr.  John  Young. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart  Sir  T.  Esmonde. 

Sir  E.  Hayes.  Mr.  E.  B.  Hoche. 

Colonel  Conolly.  Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  £br  Ireland.  Mr.  Redington. 

Clause  35  again  read. 

Amendment  proposed  (Sir  D.  Norreys), — After  the  words'*  not  less  than,"  to  insert 
"  TweBty-one  Feet  in  the  clear  of  all  walla  or  banka." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted ;"  put,  and  negatired. 

Question,  **  That  the  Clause  as  UBMiied,  stand  port  ^  the  Bill ;'*  put,  and  n^atiTecL 

A  Clause  was  proposed  in  substitution  for  Clause  35  (vide  Clause  41  of  Amended  BUI). 

Clause  read. 

Amendment  proposed, — To  fill  up  the  bhuk  in  the  first  line  with  the  words  "  The  First 
day  of  June  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Forty-three." 

Another  amendment  proposed, — To  fill  up  the  blank  with  **  The  First  day  of  January 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Forty-three." 

Question,  ^^That  ibe  blank  be.fiUed  up  with  the  words  ^  First  day  of  June  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  Forty-three ;  *  ^  put 

The  Committee  divided : — 


Ayes' 3 

Mr.  O'Connell. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 


Noes  -  -  -  9. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

Sir  E.  Hayes. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  FfoUiott. 

Mr.  E.  &  Bocbe^ 
Sq  it  passed  in  the  negatdve. 

<^Mrifam, ''  Tl»t  tiie  blank  be  fiUed  wp  witk  ^  die  Fli«t  day  of  Januarj  Que  thonssmP 
eigfa*  h—drfd  and  F<»rfy-three ;' "  piii>  and  agreed  to. 
Several  amendments  to  proposed  Clause  made. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  ancf  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  Bill. 
Several  other  proposed  additional  Clauses  read. 
Clause  (H.)  amended,  aad  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Mondajf,  at  (hie  o^dook. 


Ltm(By  13""  die  Junii,  1842. 


Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr«  John  Young. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Mr.  FfolUott 
Mr.  V.  Stuart. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Sir  W.  Somerville 
Mr.  O'Connell. 


PBESENT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Jones. 
IiQid  Clements 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Sir  M.  Wood. 


The  Committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  proposed  additional  Clauses. 

Clause  (I.)  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  (EL)  read,  and  amended. 

Amendment  proposed, — After  the  word  "  situate,'^  in  line  15  of  the  Clause^  to  insert 
the  words  following :  "  or  the  tideway  or  estuary  thereof." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted;"  put. 
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The  Committee  diyided : — 

Ayes 2. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative* 
Clause  further  amended. 


Noes 10. 

Mr.  O'ConnelL 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  FfolKott 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 


Amendment  proposed,— To  leave  out  the  words  "  or  proprietors  of  lands  adjoining  the 
same,"  in  line  31  of  the  Clause. 

Question,  ^^  That  these  words  stand  part  of  the  Clause ; "  put,  and  agreed  to. 

.Ajiother  amendment  proposed,  in  same  line, — After  the  word  **  same,"  to  insert  the 
words  following :  "  and  the  estuary  or  tideway  thereof." 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted ; "  put 

The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes 4. 

Sir  W .  Somerville. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 


Noes 10. 

Mr.  O'ConneU. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Captain  Jones. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart 

Mr.  A.  Murray. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Mr.  Ffolliott 

Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
Clause  further  amended. 
Amendment  proposed, — At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  following  Proviso  :— 

^^  Provided  always,  That  the  person  who  shall,  under  the  provision  before  mentioned,  be 
deemed  a  proprietor  of  land,  shall  be  the  proprietor  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  or  of  a  lease 
of  lives  renewable  for  ever  or  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  issue,  or  for  ever,  or  dT  a  term 
of  which  not  less  than  One  hundred  Years  are  unexpired,  and  from  whom  the  fishery  or 
right  of  fishing  shall  not  have  been  reserved." 

Question,  "  That  this  proviso  be  there  added ; "  put 

The  Committee  divided : — 


Aves 7. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
.  Proviso  added. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Noes 5. 

Mr.  O'ConnelL 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  at  One  o'clocL 


Mercurii,  15^  die  Junii,  1842. 


Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 


PBESEKT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Redington. 
Captain  Jones. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Lord  Clements. 
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Besolved,  That  the  appeal  from  the  CommisricmerB  be  to  the  next  going  Judge  of  Assize^ 
and  which  appeal  shall  be  final 

Clauses  to  be  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing  Resolution. 

Clause  (N.)  r&Ay  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  (O.)  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  (P.)  read,  and  agreed  to« 

Clause  (Q.)  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  (R.),  (S.)  and  (T.)  agreed  to. 

Clause  36  of  Bill  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  37,  *^  No  obstructions  shall  be  placed  in,  over  or  near  tiie  Queen's  share,  &c.'* 

amended. 

Amendment  jwroposed, — To  leave  out "  Fifty,"  in  line  5,  and  insert  "  One  hundred.*' 

Question, ''  That  tiie  word  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tiie  Clause ;"  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — 


Ayes 7. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Mr.  J.  Youne. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr,  Redington. 
Sir.  T.  Esmonde. 

So  it  passed  in  tiie  affirmative. 


Noes  -  -  -  2. 
Sir.  D.  Norreys. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday,  at  One. 


Veneris^  17"*  die  JunU,  1842. 


Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  ViUiers  Stuart. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Mr.  FfoUiott. 


PBESENT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  tiie  Chair. 

Sir  E.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  O'ConnelL 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Lord  Clements. 


'Clause  (U.)  added. 

Clause  37  farther  amended,  ^Jid  agreed  to. 

Clause  38  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

The  following  Proviso  to  Clause  34  was  proposed  and  read  P : — 

"  Provided  always.  That  notiiing  in  this  Clause  contained  shall  affect  in  any  manner  or 
be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  ofany  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  a  Fishery  or  Fisheries, 
who  shall  have  and  possess  tiie  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  any  river  from  tiie  source  to 
the  mouth  of  eame,  or  in  any  inland  lake ;  out  that  such  proprietor  or  proprietors  shall 
have  full  power  to  use  any  stake-nets,  scotii  or  slob  weirs,  bag,  fly,  sole,  coghill,  eel,  or 
other  fixed  net  or  basket,  at  such  time  and  times  and  in  such  manner  as  to  them  may  seem 
fit,  any  tiling  in  tiiis  Clause  contained  notwithstanding." 

Question,  **  That  this  Proviso  be  read  2"*  ;"  put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  39  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  40  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  One. 


Luna,  20*  die  Junii,  1842. 


Captain  Jones. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  ViUiers  Stuart 
Mr.  Ffolliott 
Mr.  Martin. 


70. 


PRESENT : 


Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Young. 
Sir  W.  Somervme.     ' 
Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. 
Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  O'Connell. 
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CUuiio  41  naad^  gwended^  avid  agreed  to. 

Clause  42  read^  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  43,  ^^  In  all  dams  or  weiirs  wliidi  ^lall  be  hetenftie/r  ooestmcted,  means  «3ntU  be 
provided  for  the  free  migration  of  salmon  and  other  fish;"  tetA,  ftud  Amesded. 

The  following  Proviso  to  Clause  43  was  propcte^  and  isead  l^  «ttd  2*^— 

^*  Provided  always.  That  the  sluices  which  admit  the  w$iw  to  the  wheels  of  idl  minf  or 
factories  which  derive  their  supply  from  rivers  frequented  by  salmon^  shall  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  be  kept  shut  for  Twenty-four  consecutive  hours  in  each  week,  or  from  Twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  to  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  so  that  the  water  may  be 
allowed  to  flow  freely  through  any  existing  gap  ia  soch  weir*or  dam  «r  any  ptnnhge  famed 
as  aforesaid,  or  where  no  uich  gap  exists  or  pa^tage  shall  be  formed^  through  the  waate- 
gate  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  wheel  sluices  of  such  mill  or  factory,  if  such  w-aste-gate 
Siall  be  erected  in  a  channel  suitable  for  the  passage  of  fish;  and  if  the  occupier  of  sudh 
mill  or  factory  shall  neglect  or  omit  to  keep  sEut  for  the  time  afcnresaio^^  dmces 
admitting  the  water  to  tiie  wheels  of  audi  mills  or  ketones,  <ir  shall  eb$1ruct  or  «Uov  to 
be  obstructed  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  through  such  gap  or  passage^  or  .shall  n^lect 
to  keep  open,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  such  water-gates  to  a  height  of  at  least  Sree 
Feet,  ana  to  their  full  wisdth,  or  a  width  of  at  least  Four  Feet,  when  Aeir  present  width 
exceeds  Four  Feet,  or  shall  neglect  to  keep  open  any  sluice  ereeted  ia  such  gap  or  passage 
aforesaid ;  then  and  im  every  such  case  such  occupier  shall  forfeit  and  ipay a  sum  not 
exceeding  Five  Pounds  for  each  offence." 

Proviso  amended. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Proviso, — To  leave  out  from  "  afoivsaid,"  in  line  6, 
to  "  and  if,"  in  line  8. 
Question, "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Proviso;"  put 
The  Committee  divided: — 


Ifoes 5. 

Colonel  Conolly. 
Sir  B.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  Ffolliott. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Koche. 


Ayes  -  -  -  »; 
Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  O'Connell. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 
.    Mr.  John  Young. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Bedington. 
Mr.  Segeant  Murpby. 
Mr.  LittoB. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Proviso  further  amended^  and  added  to  Clause  43. 

Clause^  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  44  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[  Adjomrmed  tin  W  ednesday,  at  Oae- 


Mercuriiy  22*  He  Juniiy  1842. 


PBESBNT : 

Lord  Sliot,  In  the  Chair. 


Captain  iones. 
Sir  T.  ikmowfe. 
Mz.  £.  B.  Bocht. 
Sir  E.  Hayes. 
Shr  W.  Somerville. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Shaw. 


Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 
Mr.  V.  Stnwt. 
Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Bedington. 
Sir  Bobext  Ferguson. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Mr  John  Young. 

Clause  45  read,  and  amended 
Further  consideration  of  Clause  45  postponed. 

Clause  46,  "  Size  of  meshes  and  nets  in  inland  rivers  and  lakes,**  read,  and  amended. 
Amendment  proposed,— To  fill  up  the  blank  in  line  4  df  the  Clause  with  •'  Two.** 
Another  amendment  propoted,— To  fill  up  the  blank  with  *'  Two  an4a  qmatter.** 
Question,  "  That  tiie  hhdk  be  filled  with  the  word  *  Two ;'  **  put,  ana,»fgaJiMed. 
Blank  filled  up  with  *•  Ttm  and*  quarter.^ 

Amendment  proposed,— After  the  word  ''  beine,**  in  line  3  of  the  ^CfUuat^  ta  insert  the 
words  following :  '^Ibr  the  purpose  of  taking  jsahnon.** 

Question,  **  That  tfiafA  wwrds^bt  there  inserted  f  put 
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The  Qonmiittee  divided : 

Ayes 5. 

Mr,  Maxtiii. 
Sir  D.  Norrejs. 
Sir  B.  Ferguson,. 
Captain  Jones, 
Sir  X.  Esmoode. 


Noes 6'* 

TSIr.  3.  Toung. 
Colonet  Cott^y. 
Mr.  T.  Stuart 
Mr.  Redington* 
Mr.  Ffolliott 
Mr.  E.  B.  Boche. 


So  il  passed  in  ihe  negatire. 

Qwa^  iiurdieT  atiBend^  and  ag?ceftdto«« 

CSina^  4t  irtad,  ttMsded,  bmA  agreed  io. 

ClEuise  48  amended';  and  agr&ed  to. 

Qauae  i9»  anuended^  and  agreed  tOt 

Clfraae  (Y.)  pmpwseflt,  aiid  nt4  1^  ittui  9^» 

Amendment  propose*,— To  teaw  d««  *er  Twnds  *♦  at  lAe,^ 

Qjxestion^  ^^  That  the  words  '  or  lake  ^  stand  part  of  the  Clause  j^"  put, 

•Jk»  Cbmoiiltee  dhdded  :^ 

Woed.  -  -  -  9. 
Sir  E,  Hayes. 
Mr.  John  rottng. 
Cofonti  ConoUy. 
Sir  D.  Norrey& 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Captm.  Jones. 
Mr.  T.  Stuart 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 
So  it  passed  in  the  uegativi^ 

Clause  amended  accordingly,,  amd  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clauses  (Z.)  and  (AA.)  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  50  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

ClMaftfil  amended^  and  agvoed  to* 

[Adjourned  till  Tonmonpow,  at  One  o'clock. 


Ares 4. 

Mr.  Martin. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Bedington. 


Jovisy  23*  die  Junii,  1842. 


FBESEKT  e 


Sir  D.  Norreys.. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 
Mr.  V.  Sfcuart. 
Mr.  Bedingtom, 
Mr.  Martin. 
Sir  W.  Somerville. 


Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Jones. 
Sir  B.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  John  Young. 


Clause  52,  "  Penalty  on  taking  flsh  or  fry*  in  works  appartBOftntto milo^.  &c"  read,  and 
amended. 
Amendment  proposed, — To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  engines.''  to  the  end  of  the  Clause. 
Question,  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause ; "  put. 
The  Committee  divided:- 
Ay^s 5. 


Noes 6. 

Sir  "VT.  Somerville. 
Sir  B.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mb.  V.  Stuart 
Mr.  Bedingtoi^ 


M!r.  J.  Young. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  FfbUiott, 

The  Chairman  gave  Ms'  easting  vote  to  the 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause,  aa  amiended«  agreed  to# 

Clause  53  read,amended9  and  agreed  to. 

The  following  Clause  was  proposed,  and  read  1® : — 

"  AND  whereas  Salmon  are  frequently  destroyed  in  the  whecS  on  watereourses  of  mani^^ 
mills'  or  &etories  when  reiuraanff  t<»  the  sea,  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  February, 
JUtafeh  9fid  April ;  BE  it  therefore  Enacted,  That  in  all  wheel  or  watercourses  of  mills  or 
faqlories,  in  wnich  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners  that 
Ssdmon  have,  during  any  porticm  of  the  period  aforesaid,  been  destroyed  by  means  of  the 
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wheel  and  wheel-course  or  watercourse  of  any  mill  or  factory^  or  any  of  them^  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Commissionersvin  case  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  mill  or  factory  shall 
not  adopt  such  means  as  shall  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Commissioners  suiSident  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  Salmon  as  aforesaid^  to  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  mill 
or  fitctory,  by  a  warrant  under  their  hands  and  sesus  (a  copy  whereof  shall  be  printed^  posted 
and  pubUshea  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  direct),  to  erect  and  mun- 
tain^  during  the  period  aforesaid^  or  any  portion  thereof  specific  in  such  warrant,  a  grating 
of  such  space  between  the  bars  thereof^  not  being  less  thui  Two  Inches^  as  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  thereby  direct^  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  wheel  of  such  mill  or  factory  so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  Salmon  therein  or  thereby ;  and  if  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  such  mill  or  £etctory  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  erect  and  naaintain  such  gratibg 
as  shall  be  so  required  bv  and  during  the  time  specified  in  such  warrant,  he  shall  for  every 
such  neglect  or  refusal  fi>rfeit  and  pay  anv  sum  not  exceeding  Thirty  Pounds :  Provided 
always,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the  erection  of  any 
grating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  working  water-power  of  such  mill  or  &c- 
tory ;  and  that  in  case  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners  that 
the  occupier  of  such  mill  or  factory  had  used  reasonable  precaution  to  erect  such  grating  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  prevent  such  injury  to  the  working  water-power  of  such  mill  or  &ctory, 
and  to  keep  same  free  from  obstruction,  and  that  a  grating  sufficient  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  Salmon  as  aforesaid  cannot  be  erected  and  maintamed  without  mjury  to  such  work- 
ing water-power,  then  and  in  such  case  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
require  such  grating  to  be  maintained  or  continued" 

Question^  '^  That  this  Clause  be  read  2'''';  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — 

Noes 6, 

Mr.  Martin. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 


Sir  W.  Somerville. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Lord  Clements. 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Clause  54  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  55,  "  Penalty  on  attempting  to  take  Salmon  at  night,  &c.''  read,  and  ameided. 

Amendment  proposed, — To  leave  out  the  words  "  in  the  night,**  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting the  words  "  between  sun-set  and  sun-rise." 

Question,  "  That  tiie  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause;**  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :  — 

Noes 7. 

Mr  Martin. 


Ayes 4. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Captain  Jones. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart. 


SirW.  Somerville. 
Mr.  John  Young. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Redington. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  be  there  inserted  ;**  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  amended  accordingly. 

Clause  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One. 


Veneris,  24"  die  Junii,  1842. 


PBESBNT : 

Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Redington. 
Lord  Clements. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Colonel  ConoUy. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy. 
Mr.  Shaw. 


Mr.  John  Toung. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Lreland. 

Mr.  Ffolliott 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart 

Mr.  Martin. 

Captain  Jones. 

Clauses  56  and  57  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  58,  "  Proprietors  empowered  to  appoint  water-bailiffs,  &c.*'  read,  and  amended. 

Amendment  proposed, — To  leave  out  the  words  "  petty  sessions  for  the  district  withiB 
which  the  said  water-bailiff  is  to  act,**  in  order  to  insert  the  words  ft)%|S[fggcf  by  **^^  P^^^JIQIc 
sessions  in  the  district  where  the  swd  water-bailiff  resides.**  y  y  ^ 

Questioii, 
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Question,  '^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause;''  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Clause  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  59  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  60^  61^  62,  63,  and  64,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  66  agreed  to. 

Clauses  66  and  67  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Claiise  68  agreed  to. 

Clause  69  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  70  agreed  to. 

Clause  71  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  tiU  Monday,  at  One. 


Luncs^  27''  die  Jtmii,  1842. 


PBE8ENT  : 


Mr.  John  Young. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Colonel  Conolly. 
Lord  Clements. 
Mr.  Martin. 


Lord  Eliot,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FfoUiott 
Sir  D.  Norreys. 
Captain  Jones. 
Sir  T.  Esmonde. 


Clause  72  amended. 

Further  consideration  of  Clause  72  postponed. 

Clause  73,  "  Form  of  conviction,**  read. 

Amendment  proposed,— To  fill  up  the  blank  with  *'  Twelve. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :— 


3. 


Noes  -  -  -  8. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Mr.  Ffolliott. 
Mr.  Young. 


Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  Martin. 
Lord  Clements. 

The  Chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  to  the  ^  Noes.** 

Blank  fiUed  up  with  «  Six.** 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  74,  "  Appeal  from  convictions  to  quarter  sessions ;"  read 

Amendment  proposed, — To  fill  up  the  blank  with  *'  Five." 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:—- 


Ayes  -  -  -  4. 

Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Ffolliott 
Lord  Clements. 


Noes  -  -  -  2. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Mr.  J.  Young. 


Blank  filled  up  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  75,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  76,  77,  78,  and  79,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  81,  82,  and  83,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  84,  '^  Application  of  penalties,"  read. 

Amendment  proposed, — To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word  ^  Act^''  in  line  4. 

Question,  ^^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause ;"  put 

The  Committee  divided. 

Noes  -  -  -  1. 
Lord  Clements. 


Ayes 4. 

Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  V.  Stuart 
Mr.  Ffolliott 
Mr.  J.  Young. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
70. 
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Clauses  85  and  86  agreed  to. 

Clause  87  read^  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  88  postponed. 

Clause  89  agreed  to. 

Postponed  clause  liunended^  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  2  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  14  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  (E.)  added. 

Clauses  (L.),  (M.),  and  (X.)  added. 

Clause  (BB.)add^d,. 

Postponed  Clause  72  agreed  to^  as  amended. 

Schedule  (A.)  added. 


[-A.djpunied  till  Wednesday,  at  One. 
[Postponed  till  Thursday. 


Jom^  90""  die  Jwnii^  1842. 


PBESEN^ : 

Lord  Eliot  in  the  Chair. 


Ufr-JolmToi^, 
Captwi  Jones» 
.  SirTX  Esmonde. 
Mr.  B:  B.  Roehe. 
Mr.  PfoUiott 
Mr.  Litton. 
Lord  Courtcnay. 
Lord  Clements; 


Colonel  Conolly. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart. 

Mr.  Solicitov-Generalfor  Lreland. 

Sir  M.  Wooii. 

The  following  Clause  was  proposed,  and  read  1^ : — 

^^  AND  whereas^  under  various  proiiaioQiir m  iJfe.hejpt^h/^S^K^  repealed  ActSr  the  xvrem 
Rathmelton,  Lachagh,  Donegall,  ^undrouse,  all  in  the  county  of  Donegall ;  the  river  qi 
Sligo ;  the  river  Shannon^  &om  the  sea  to  the  Island  of  St  Thomas,  above  the  Salmon 
Weir  belonging  to  the  city  of  Limerick ;  the  river  Boyne,  Leii^liieaEi,  tibe  rivers  of  Lsnne 
and  Curr^h,  in  the  county  af  K^nry ',  ih^  nim  l<fi^»  i^^eb  runa  to  the  city  of  Cade  | 
the  river  Busk,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ;r  the  rivec  Newport*  in;  the  county  of  Mayo ;  the 
river  Earn,  or  Salmon  Fishery  at  Bally  shannon ;  the  river  of  Lough  Foyle,  in  the  counties 
of  Londonderry,  Donegall,  and  Tyrone;  the  river  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Coit;  tiie 
river  Blackwater,  in  the  county  of  Waterford ;  and  the  river  Skwaey ;  have  certain  pgriodb 
for  fishing  therein,  specified  ia  th^  said  hereinbefore  repealed  Acl^ ;  BE  it  Enactea,  That 
the  respective  propnetors  and  figiners  of  the  above-named  rivers  and  fisheries  shall  be 
permitted  to  fish  in  the  said'  above-named  rivers,  at  such  times  and  seasons  and  in  as  full 
and  ample  a  manner  as  if  the  said  hereinbefore-named  Acts  had  not  been  by  this  Act 
repealed;  provided  that,  within  Six  Months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  they  make 
to  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  Act  a  Return  specifying  the  Close  Season 
or  period  to  be  observed  on  each  such  river  and  fishery,  which  AsSi  not  be  less  thatt 
One  hundred  and  Twenty-four  Days,  and  such  Close  Tjma  shall  be  observed  in  such 
fisheries  unless  altered  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  notice  of  such  Close  Time,  and  of  any 
alteration  thereof,  shall  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the  said  proprietors,  as  in  this  Act 
required  in  cases  of  the  alteration  of  Close  Time  undev  tUs-  Acti'^ 


Question,  «  That  this  Clause  be  read  2©^  put 
The  Committee  divided : — 


Ayes  -  -  - 

Colonel  Conolly. 
Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Ffolliott. 
Sir  M.  Wood^ 
Captain  Jones. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Litton. 


7. 


Noes 8. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Lreland. 

Mr.  V.  Stuart 

Mr.  Roche. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  Redington. 

Sir  T.  Esmonde. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  John  Young. 
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So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
Froyiso  added  to  Clause  27. 
Clause  (G.)  added. 
Clause  (C.)  added. 

Postponed  Clause  45, ''  No  person  to  use  nets  for  the  taking  of  Sahnon  in  inland  rivers 
where  no  several  fishery  exists ;"  read,  and  amended. 

Amendment  proposed,— After  the  word  "  sahnon  "  to  insert  the  words  following  •  '*  or 
trout,  unless  in  cases  where  a  general  public  right  of  fishing  for  sahnon  with  suchnets  in 
the  nature  of  a  common  of  piscary  has  been  enjoyed  for  a  space  of  Twenty  Years  next 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act.** 

Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  inserted ;"  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — 

Ayes 16.  Noes 1 


Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland. 

Colonel  Conolly. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Ffolliott 

Mr.  V.  Stuart 

Mr.  Boche. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 

Mr.  Bedington. 

Sir  T.  Esmonde. 

Captain  Jones. 

Sir  E.  Ferguson. 

Sir  D.  Norreys. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Lord  Courtenay. 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause  amended  accordingly,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  88  agreed  to. 

Clause  (DD.)  added. 


Lord  Clements. 


[Ordered  t0  Boport 
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REPORT 


FROM  THE 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


ON 


HOLYHEAD   HARBOUR; 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 

MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE, 

APPENDIX,  AND  INDEX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
14  July  1863. 
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Martis,  12^  die  Mail,  1863. 


Ordered^  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Holyhead 
Harbour,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  affording  safe  and  efficient  accommo- 
dation for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  Irish  Mail  Service,  and  for  the  Passengers  conveyed 
by  them. 


LuncB^  1°  die  Junii,  1863. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Colonel  Dunne. 
Mr.  Corrie. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Colonel  Vandeleur. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  John  ToUemache. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 


Mr.  M liner  Gibson. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Dals^Iish. 
Colonel  French. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Lord  Richard  Grosveuor. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons^  ]»apecs,  and Veoovds. 
Ordered,  That  l^ive  be  the  quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Mariis,  14*  die  Julii,  1863. 


Ordered.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion^ 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  the  House. 


REPORT -        -  p.  iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  v 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.  i 

APPENDIX p.  138 

INDEX      .        .        .        .     ^ p.  146 
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REPORT- 


THE  SELBC!T  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  mquire  into  the  State  of 
Holyhead  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of 
aflEording  safe  and  efficient  Accommodation  for  the  Vessels  engaged 
in  the  Irish   Mail  Service,  and  for  the  Passengers  conveyed  by 

them ;: Havs  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have 

agreed  to  the  foUowing  REPORT  :— 

Tour  Committee  appoiMed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Holyhead  Har- 
bour, have  chiefly  directed  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  safety  and 
accommodation  afforded  for  landing  the  mails  and  passengers  eonveyed  by  the 
steam  packets  which  run  between  that  port  and  Kangstown  in  Ireland. 

They  have  examined  several  witnesses  conversant  with  thiebcaUty^  the  eaptaioe 
of  the  steam  vessels  and  other  naval  officers,  as  well  as  engineers,  acqmaiated 
with  the  present  state  of  the  works,  and  officials  connected  with  the  Postal 
Service,  and  have  received  such  suggestions  as  they  thought  fit  to  offer. 

In  presenting  this  Evidence  to  the  House,  yxmr  Committee  have  to  submit 
the  following  observations  and  conclusions  : — 

It  appears  that  the  wooden  jetty  in  its  present  state  dtoes  not  give  sufficient 
accommodation  for  landioag  either  mails  or  passengers..  In  strong  northerly 
winds  there  is  considerable  difficulty  and  delay  m  btin^ng  vessels.  o£  the  length 
of  the  mail  packets  alongside  ;  and  in  bad  weather,  the  dLsnomlofft  to  passengers 
landing  oa  so  exposed  a  situation  as  this  jetty  is  severely  felt. 

In  order  to  r^aaedy  these  inconvenienees,  various  proposals,  have  been  made  Watsoiu 

OB  the  part  of  the  Government ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  anythiii^  has  been  Treasury  Letters, 

do&e  more  than  driving  additional  piles  in  order  to  strengthen  the  jetty  and  i^^'* 

ttarraw  the  apertures ;  and  the  engineer  of  the  Government  has  stated  that  he  Hawkshaw. 
hesitalied  to  esect  a  shed  on  so  frail  a  structure. 

In  the  year  1859  a  contract  was  made  with  the  DubRn  Steam  Company, 
jointly  with  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  to  convey  the 
imdh  to  and  from  Kingstown  and  Euston-square  in  1 1  hours  (a  copy  of  the 
contract  wiH  be  found  in  the  Appendix),  and  by  it  power  was  given  to  the 
Government  to  inflict  a  peiAalty  of  1  i  H  ^^  per  minute  for  evary  minute 
exceeding  this  stipulated  time^ 

The  contractors  assert  that  Government  cannot  inflict  these  penalties,  not  Watson, 
having  g^ven  the  fecilities  for  landing  the  mails  and  possengevs  d^  Holyhead, 
which»  on  its  part,  it  was  bound  to  afford ;,  and  althoiighi  the  time  has  heesa 
feequently  exceeded,  the  penalties  have  jk^^ier  been  inflicted.    Whea  this  cour 
tract  was  made  the  Government  had  deteroHBed  to  erect  piee^  marked  B.  om 
the  accompanying  map^,  and  an  estimate  of  425,000 1,  was  laid  before  Parlia-  Hawkshaw, 
ment,  and  a  contract  actually  made  for  its  ciHistruction  ;  smd  this,  item  wiU  be  509* 
found  in  the  Estimates  for  the  years  1859-60  (No.  1). 

In  1860,  the  Government  determined  to  abandon  the  construction  of  these 
piers  marked  B.  on  the  map,  and  considering'  the  large  sum  of  425,000 1, 
which  they  w»e  estimated  to  cost,  and  the  evidence  given  against  their 
position,  your  CtHDmittee  tore  not  disposed  to  question  tbds  decision ;  but  the 
eompajaies  ccaitractiDg  assert  thai,  their  contract  was  fo«inded  on  the  accom- 
modation which  these  piers  would  afford  for  its  performance,  md  tiMt  if  these 
piers  be  not  built,  they  are  entitled  to  obtain  equivalent  accommodation  else- 
where. 
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Two  plans  have  been  suggested  to  your  Committee  for  giving  increased 
accommodation  to  the  mail  passenger  service.  The  first  is  to  construct  a 
breakwater  marked  D-  on  the  plan,  which,  commencing  from  the  point  where 
are  now  the  Dublin  Company's  Stores,  should  run  over  rocks  called  the  Inner 
Platters,  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  Stag  Rock  as  to  shut  out  Carmel  Point, 
and  thus  protect  the  head  of  the  present  wooden  jetty,  C.  The  evidence  of 
Admiral  Evans,  r.n.,  of  Captain  Keane,  r.n.,  and  Captains  Triphook  and 
Payne,  shows  that  this  would  provide  every  necessary  facility  for  bringing  the 
vessels  along  either  side  of  it,  and  enable  it,  when  strengthened,  to  bear  a 
shed  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  fulfilling  every  requirement  that 
either  does,  or  may  be  anticipated  to  exist  for  this  service.  Mr.  Abemethy, 
an  engineer  of  great  experience  in  such  constructions,  estimates  the  cost  of 
this  breakwater  at  about  50,000  /.  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the 
shed). 

The  second  plan  proposed  is  to  remove  the  present  Admiralty  jetty 
marked  C.  on  the  plan,  altering  the  Camber,  so  as  to  allow  the  packets  to  come 
alongside  the  pier  at  that  part  called  the  Extension,  at  E.,  and  to  deepen  the 
water  alongside,  putting  a  shed  on  the  stone  pier.  This  plan,  if  effected, 
seems  to  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
packets  arriving  from  Dublin  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Watson  asserts  that  the  departure  of 
the  packets  will  in  future  take  place  (as  now)  from  the  wooden  jetty,  it  wUl  require 
a  shed  to  be  run  out  on  it,  sufficiently  to  protect  the  passengers.  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
the  Government  engineer,  gives  the  following  estimate  for  these  and  other 
works : — 


:i 


£. 
13,000 


-    4,000 


10,000 


6,000 


Extension  of  stone  pier,  and  such  wooden  work  as  may  be  ^ 
necessary    -------- 

Deepening  the  inner  harbour  of  Holyhead  alongside  -        -  T 
Removing  Admiralty  jetty,  &c.         -        -        -        -        «-J 

Making  a  gridiron  for  cleaning  the  Companies'  steam  ves-1 
sels,  to  which  they  say  they  are  entitled        -        -        -J 

Improving  the  curves  of  the  present  railway  at  the  point'j 
marked  on  map,  so  as  to  prevent  necessity  of  delay  in  > 
changing  engines  ------        -J 

Shed  to  end  of  wooden  jetty  at  lighthouse         -        -        - 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  duty  of  Government  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  as  well  as  the  postal  service,  has  ever  been  recognized.  The 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1853,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
arrangements,  deals  throughout  with  both  passenger  as  well  as  postal 
accommodation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  it  the  argument  for  demanding  the 
first  grant  for  Holyhead  Harbour  ;  and  in  various  Reports  and  Minutes  since 
published  by  authority,  but  especially  in  the  Treasury  Minute  dated  19  Octo- 
ber 1855,  the  political  reasons  for  Government  assistance  to  the  conveyance  and 
accommodation  of  passengers  as  well  as  to  the  postal  service  is  fully  set  forth. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  clause  of  the  contract  which  entitles 
the  Government  to  the  moiety  of  any  sum  over  35,000  /.,  received  from  passen- 
gers, gives  it  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  providing  for  their  accommodation. 

In  the  Estimate  of  the  present  year,  1863-4,  a  sum  of  70,000  /.  has  been 
inserted  as  the  estimated  cost  of  works  in  connexion  with  the  pier  for  the  land* 
ing  and  embarking  of  mails  and  passengers,  instead  of  the  445,000  l.  inserted 
in  previous  Estimates ;  it  appears  that  either  of  the  plans  suggested  to  your 
Committee  would  amount  to  less  than  the  estimate  for  the  works  which  stand 
the  Estimates  of  the  proposed  year. 

Your  Committee  have  therefore  adopted  the  following  recommendations  : — 

1.  That  additional  accommodation  for  the  landing  of  passengers  and 
mails  should  be  afforded  at  Holyhead  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

2.  That  when  this  is  afforded,  the  Government  should  inflict  on  Com- 
panies penalties  for  any  unnecessary  delay  beyond  the  period  specified  in 
the  contract. 


14  July  1863. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

• 


Martis,  9»  die  Junii^  1863. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Colonel  French. 
Colonel  Vandeleur. 
Mr,  Herbert. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor^ 
Colonel  Dunne. 
Lord  Naas. 


Colonel  Donne  called  to  the  Chair. 

Committee  to  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

'  [Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Martisj  16^  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Colonel  Dunne  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 


Colonel  French. 

Mr.  Dalglish. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Colonel  Vandeleur. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Colonel  rennant. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  William  Watson  and  Captain  Triphook. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Veneris^  19"  die  Junii,  1863. 


Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr,  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Laird. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 

Colonel  Dunne  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Herbert 

Colonel  Pennant. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Dalsclish. 

Colonel  Vandeleur, 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  c.e.,  and  Captain  Keane,  b.n. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o*clock. 
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Martis,  28*  die  Junii^  1863. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Colonel  DiJ^mE  in  the  Chur. 


Colonel  French. 
Lord  Naas* 
Lord  John  Browne- 
Mr.  Corry. 
Colonel  Vandeleur. 
Mr.  Herbert. 


Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Colonel  Pennant. 


The  Committee  examined  Captain  Williams,  Captam  Payne,  Captain  Stuart,  and  Captain 
Sullivan. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next^  ai  Tweha  o'clock. 


Veneris,  26'  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS    present: 

Colonel  Dunne  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Colonel  Vandeleur. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Colonel  Pennant. 


The  Committee  examined  Captain  Priest,  Captain  Skinner,  Mr.  BoTid,  and  Mr.  Calver. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Martis,  ^(f  die  Junii,  1863. 


members  present: 
Colonel  Dunne  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Corry. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Colonel  Pennant 

Mt.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Edward  Page,  The  Earl  of  Bessboreuffh  (attending 
by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords),  Mr.  Abemethy,  Admiral  JBvans,  SJf.,  and  Mr. 
Watson. 

[Adjourned  till  Fiiday  next,  at  TVclve  «'clock. 
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Veneris,  »  die  Juiu,  1863. 


MBMBEB9   PBBSEin*  : 

Colonel  Bunks  in  the  Chair. 


Ookmel  FVench. 
Mr.  Milner  Oibson. 
Mr.  Tollemache. 
Lord  Jolm  Browne. 
Mr.  liefrqy. 


Mr.  Laird. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Dalglifili. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


TW  Committee  fortlMr  examined  Mr.  Huwkihaw^  Mr.  Stuart,  Ws.  AbemetJiyp  and  Mr 

Room  cleared^  and  Cotmnittee  deliberated. 

Motioa  madc^  and  Question  proposed  ^  *^  That  ibe  CluiinDQaH  be  reqve^bed  io  dmw  up  a 
Report,  to  have  it  printed,  and  sent  %o  Mecnbers  to  be  ootisklered  at  their  next  meeting"*— 
(Mr.  JDa/gZwA).— Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

■[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  14  July,  at  Twelve  o'dock. 


Moplis^  14'  die  Juiii,  1862. 


M^EliBfiB8  pbjbssmt: 


Colonel  2>UMME  m  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Pennant 

Mr.  Dalglifth. 

Lord  Richard  Growemut. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Mr.  Larrd. 

Mr.  Lefrtiy. 


Lord  Nttas. 
Mr.  Stomield. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mt.  Tollemache. 


A  letter  from  Messrs.  Stewart  Jr  Wtitson  was  read : — Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, "  That  the  said  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix'*— (Mr.  Laird). — Question  put,  and 
i^ireei  to. 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  1%  as  follows : — 

^^  1«  Your  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  have 
chiefly  directed  its  attention  to  the  question  of  the  safety  And  accommodation  afforded  for 
landing  the  mails  and  passengers  conveyed  by  the  steam  packets  which  run  between  that 
port-and  Kingstown  in  Ireland. 

'^  2.  They  have  examined  several  witnesses  conversant  with  the  locality,  the  captains  of 
the  steam  vessels,  and  other  naval  offioers^  as  well  as  engineers,  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  the  works,  and  officials  connected  with  the  Postal  Service,  and  have  received  such 
suggestions  as  they  thought  fit  to  offer. 

'*  3.  In  presenting:  this  Evidence  to  the  House,  your  Committee  have  to  submit  the  fol- 
Icrwing  observations,  and  the  conchisions  to  which  they  liavebeen  induced  to  arrive. 

^'4.  It  appeani  ithat  the  fveaent  woodeti  jetty  does  n<:it  give  sufficient  acconvnodation  for 
landing  eithef  wails  or  passengieTS.  In  stroiig  northerly  'winds 'Aere  is  considerable  danger 
in  bringing  vessels  of  the  length  of  the  present  mail  packets  alongstde  of  it,  and  in  all 
northerly  winds  it  is  attended  with  considerable  delay,  virile  with  any  wind,  when  it  rains, 
the  discomfort  felt  by  passengers,  especially  by  females,  wliile  landing  on  so  exposed  a 
sitfiation  as  this  jetty,  is  severely  felt. 

**  &.  Daring  previous  Sessitms  of  Parliament  d»e  Gotennsient  frequently  promised  in  the  Wataon. 
Aouie  ef  ConunoDs  and  ekeadiere,  that  in  order  to  remedy  diese  inconveniences,  the  Treasury  Letters, 
:preodefi  J^ty  chouid  be  solidified,  and  a  shed  to  defend  the  persons  landing  should  be  ^^^^' 
placed  on  it;  'but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  hais  been  done  more  than  driving  a  few 
additional  piles  in  ardctr  to  strengtlien  it,  «nd  HSd  engineer  of  the  Govemment  has  stated  Hawkshaw. 
that  he  hesitated  to  erect  a  shed  on  so  frail  a  structure. 

^^'6.  la  the  year  1869  a  c<vntraot  was  wade  ifrilb  the  Dublin  Steam  Company,  jointly 
with  the  Northern  aanl  Western  Railwvy  Company,  to  eonvey  the  mails  to  and  Irotn 
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Kingstown  and  Euston-square  in  11  hours  (a  copy  of  the  contract  will  be  found  in  an 
Appendix),  and  by  it  power  was  given  to  the  Government  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  1  /.  14«. 
per  minute  for  every  minute  exceeding  this  stipulated  time. 

'^  7.  The  contractors  assert  that  Government  cannot  inflict  these  penalties,  not  having 
given  the  facilities  for  landing  the  mails  and  passengers  at  Holyhead,  which,  on  its  part,  it 
was  bound  to  afford ;  and  although  the  time  has  been  frequently  exceeded,  penalties  do  not 
seem  ever  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  Government  officers.  When  this  contract  was  made 
the  Government  had  determined  to  erect  piers  marked  B  on  the  accompanying  map,  and 
a  sum  of  425,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament,  and  a  contract  actually  made  for  its  construc- 
tion; and  this  item  will  be  found  in  the  Estimates  for  the  years  1859-60  (No,  l). 

^'8.  It  appears  also  that  previously  to  this  a  sum  of  150,000  /.  had  been  granted  for  the 
erection  of  a  pier,  which  was  not  applied  to  that  purpose ;  and  those  interested  seem 
to  have  a  right  to  expect  at  least  the  outlay  of  a  sum,  if  even  more  moderate  than  the  sums 
of  425,000  /.  and  150,000  /.,  already  voted  by  Parliament  In  1860,  the  Government  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  construction  of  these  piers  marked  b  on  the  map,  and  considering 
the  large  sum  of  425,000  I,,  which  they  were  estimated  to  cost,  and  the  evidence  given 
against  their  position,  your  Committeee  ar  not  disposed  to  question  this  decision  ;  but  the 
companies  contracting  assert  that  their  contract  was  founded  on  the  accommodation  which 
these  piers  would  afford  for  its  performance,  and  that  if  these  piers  be  not  built,  they  are 
entitled  to  obtain  equivalent  accommodation  elsewhere. 

"  9.  It  seems  most  desirable  for  the  performance  of  the  mail  and  passenger  service,  that 
Government  should  possess  the  power  of  inflicting  penalties,  and  in  order  to  indisputablv 
establish  this  right,  your  Committee  have  examined  two  plans,  either  of  which  would,  it 
considers,  effect  this  object. 

'*  10.  The  first  is  to  construct  a  breakwater  marked  D  on  the  plan,  which,  commencing 
from  the  point  where  are  now  the  Dublin  Company's  Stores,  should  run  over  rocks  called 
the  Inner  Platters,  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  Stag  Rock  as  to  shut  out  Carmel  Point, 
and  thus  protect  Ae  head  of  the  present  wooden  jeity,  C.  The  .evidence  of  Admiral  Evans, 
R.N.,  of  Captain  Keane,  r.n.,  and  Captains  Triphook  aud  Payne,  shows  that  this  would  pro- 
vide every  necessary  facility  for  bringing  the  vessels  along  either  side  of  it,  and  enable  it  to 
have  a  shed  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  fulfilling  every  requirement  that  either 
does,  or  may  be  anticipated,  to  exist  for  this  service. 

''11.  Mr.  Abemethy,  an  engineer  of  great  experience  in  such  constructions,  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  breakwater  at  about  50,000  /.,  a  sum  trifling  when  compared  with  the  sums  of 
426,000  /.  and  150,000/.  already  not  only  contemplated,  but  even  voted  by  Parliament 

''12.  The  second  plan  proposed  is  to  remove  the  present  Admiralty  jetty  marked  C  on 
the  plan,  filling  up  the  recess  called  the  Camber,  so  as  to  allow  the  packets  to  come  along 
the  stone  pier  at  that  part  called  the  extension  at  E,  and  to  deepen  the  water  alongside  this 
pier,  putting  a  shed  on  the  stone  pier.  This  plan,  if  effected,  seems  to  supply  all  that  is 
required  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  packets  arriving  from  Dubhn;  but,  as  Mr. 
Watson  asserts  the  departure  of  the  packets  will  take  place  (as  now)  from  the  wooden  jetty,  it 
will  require  a  shed  to  oe  run  out  on  it  sufficiently  to  protect  the  passengers.  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
the  Gx)vernment  engineer,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  these  alterations  :  — 

Extension  of  stone  i)ier,  and  such  wooden  work  as  may  be  necessary]  £. 

Deepening  the  inner  harbour  of  Holyhead  alongside        -         -        -I  -  13,000 
Removing  Admiralty  jetty,  &c.      ------        -J  ^ 

Making  a  giidiron  for  cleaning  the  Companies'  steam  vessels,  tol 
which  they  say  they  are  entifled         -        -        -        -        -        -J  '       ' 

Improving  the   curves    of     the    present     railway   at    the    point] 

marked  on  map,  so  as  to  preveni  necessity  of  delay  in  changing  I  -  12,000 
engines  -----------J 

Shed  to  end  of  wooden  jetty  -----..«    6,000 

**  13.  The  Companies  have  stated,  through  their  agents,  that  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Government  for  the  renewal  of  the  penalties  for  delay  required  by  the 
contract;  and  whether  they  are  at  present  entitled  to  repudiate  them  or  not,  it  appears  to 
your  Committee  that  the  Government  should  have  the  power  to  inflict  penalties  for  any  un- 
reasonable delay  above  11  hours. 

"  14.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  duty  of  Government  to  facilitate  the  passenger  traffic,  as 
well  as  the  postal  service,  has  ever  been  recognised.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1853,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  arrangements,  deals  throughout  with  both  pas- 
senger as  well  as  postal  accommodation.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  made  it  the  argument  for 
demanding  the  first  grant  for  Holyhead  Harboiu';  and  in  various  Reports  and  Minutes 
since  published  by  authority,  but  especially  in  the  Treasury  Minute  of  Mr.  Wilson,  dated 
19th  October  1855,  the  political  reasons  for  Government  assistance  to  the  conveyance  and 
accommodation  of  passengers  as  well  as  to  the  postal  service,  is  fully  set  forth. 

"  15.  In  addition,  that  clause  of  the  contract  which  entitles  the  Government  to  the  moiety 
of  any  sum  over  85,000  /.,  which  may  be  received  from  passengers,  gives  it  a  direct  pecu- 
niary interest,  and  imposes  the  diity  of  providing  for  their  accommodation. 
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**  16.  Your  Committee  have  therefore  adopted  the  following  Resolations: — 

*^  1.  That  the  present  landing-pier  at  Holyhead  is,  in  strong  northerly  winds/nnsafe 
for  the  preseht  mail  steamers,  which  freauently  causes  delay  m  landing  mails  and  pas- 
sengers, and  gives  insufficient  accommoaation  for  either. 

**  2.  That  this  accommodation  should  be  at  once  afforded. 

^'3.  That  when  it  is  afforded,  the  Government  should  inflict  on  Companies  penalties 
for  any  unnecessary  delay  beyond  the  period  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

*^  4.  That  or  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Coinmittee,  the  Government  should  adopt  one 
and  enter  into  negotiations  vnth  the  Company  for  enforcing  the  contract. 

**  5.  That  tlie  time  of  transit  should  not  be  diminished. 

''  6.  That  the  Government  should  afford  accommodation  t6  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  for  cleaning  their  vessels. 

'^  7.  That  the  infliction  of  fines  should  be  separate,  so  thateach  Company  should  suffer 
alone  of  its  own  default  or  delay." 


Draft  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  DalglUh^  read  1%  as  follows : — 

'^  Your  Committee  have  taken  evidence,  and  report — 

'^  1.  That  the  present  accommodation  at  Holyhead  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  embarkation 
and  landing  of  the  mails,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  steamers  and  trains  conveying  the  mails. 

'*  2.  That  the  witnesses  called  by  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  have  given  evidence 
that  the  plan  of  proposed  piers  attached  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimate  of  1859,  is  not  suited 
for  the  use  of  the  mail  steamers,  and  that  the  present  pier  is  preferable^ 

^'  3.  That  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  average  sea^passage  of  the  mail  steamers  was  3  hours 
63 1  minutes,  during  a  period  of  the  first  year;  and  4  liours  6  J  minutes  during  last  year; 
and  that  the  average  passage  during  a  period  of  two  years  and  eight  months  has  been  four 
hours. 

*^  4.  That  the  average  time  for  making  fast  the  steamers  and  landing  the  mails  at  Holy- 
head is  only  80  seconds  more  than  at  Kingston. 

''  5.  That  the  Committee  are  satisfied  the  mail  steamers  have  no  claim  for  exemption 
fit>m  penalties  for  non-fulfilment  of  their  contract,  further  than  the  exemptions  provided  for 
by  the  11th  clause  of  the  contract. 

**  6.  That  in  1862  the  mails  were  874  times  late. 

^  7.  That  the  penalties  which  were  fairly  exigible  amount  to  24,549  L 

''  8.  That  Government  should  take  advantage  of  the  first  break  in  the  contract  to  sepa- 
rate the  contracts  into  land  and  sea  contracts,  so  that  each  set  of  contractors  may  be  liable 
to  the  (Government  for  their  delay. 

"  9.  The  I^ndon  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  have  stated  that  the  construction 
of  the  piers  shown  in  the  plan  of  1869,  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Railway ;  and 
the  Company  avers  that  they  entered  into  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails,  in  the  belief 
that  the  piers  would  be  completed,  and  made  their  terms  much  lower,  in  consideration  of 
the  prospective  advantages. 

^  10.  They  complain  that  the  Railway  Company  sustain  a  heavy  loss  annually  by  carry- 
ing the  mails,  while  the  Government  have  abandoned  all  intention  of  carrying  out  the 
construction  of  the  piers. 

**  11.  That  the  average  journeys  of  the  Railway  were — 

1st  year    -----        6  hours  49  minutes. 

Last  year  -----        6     „      46        „ 

''  12.  That  a  shed  at  the  arrival  pier  of  the  steamers  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  passengers. 

'^  13.  That  if  any  money  is  to  be  expended  by  Government  for  that  puroose,  the  Com- 
mittee call  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  c.  b. 

*'  14.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  a  mercantile  port  is  to  be  created  within  the 
Harbour  of  Refuge  of  Holyheaa,  the  construction  of  such  port  should  be  left  to  public 
enterprise. 

445.  b  ''  15.  That 
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mail  steamers  are  conceraed,  and  that  if  any  breach  of  contract  has  taken  place  as  regards 


Draft  Rq>ort  proposed  i»y  CokNBel  Freuck,  read  1%  as  bllowi . — 

**  1.  Thb  Committee  on  Holyhead  Harboar  import  that  they  have  examined  witnesses  on 
*lk  ^i^w^^^fc^ep^(dK1><^  of  <hc  liMbowr,  Mwie^ctpcoially  <is  wegm^tkm  iw  nwnmtJAtmn  already 
provided  for  tkt  Mail  Padodt  8wfko  ^mifk  iroiMid,  «ftd  wth  wpid  iD  ife  anfiwniriation 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  contasyilatian  prior  to  the  jear  J859.^ 

**  A.  The^vidcBOt  of  «early  all  the  witnesses  «iiflbaently  establishes  the  fact,  thai  the  pre- 
sent accommodalSon  is  inadequate  to  ihe  requirements  dt  the  only  line  oT  mail,  and  the 
principal  line  of  passenger  communication  between  'England  «nd  Ireland^  and  with  the 
4MMMPred  4g>^c^ansm<y  «f  pMtidMig  liwlmii  Ihe  oartiy  m^]em  of  H^lylmid  flarfiour  were 
originally  undertaken. 


Wation,20,  22 

Triphook,  334. 

Hawkshaw,  479. 

Keane,  919. 

Williami,  1066. 

!We,1236. 

Skiimer,  2183. 

Calfer,  2244. 

Bond,  2277.    Betaborougli,  2483.    Efani,  2691 


Abernethy,  2631. 


Triphook,  335, 336.  "  3,  Naval  as  well  as  other  witnesses,  gave  their  decided  testimony  that,  in  certain  winds, 

^mmlf  1070  ^^^  present  landing-place  is  attended  with  danger,  both  to  the  public  and  to  ihe  mail 

Vtijne,  1236.  '  packets. 

Pnett,1778.    Bond,  2278,  2284.    Evans,  2694. 


Watson,  63.  294. 
Stewart,  1431. 
Stanley,  1619. 


Stewart,  1433. 

Watson,  15. 
Hawkshaw,  682. 
Stewart,  1432, 1482. 

Stewart,  1441. 
Stanley,  1620. 


Watson,  12. 
Stewart,  1452, 1522. 
Stanley,  1619. 
Stewart,  1439, 1533. 


Watson,  60. 
Stewart,  1547. 


'^  4.  Evidence  has  been  brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the  co-contractors,  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  and  the  C5ty  of  DubTm  Steam  Company,  that  very 
elftMsm«Kidoontn«lm»*fBoiHit  pMsvi  4b«p  valer,  iwr  ife  wfifnaiw  of  tbs  Kew  Sar- 
b«w,fatfl  baaa  ^agwfcd to  fay  4Soi iwf at,  «ad  ^amctmmed  fcy  P«rli«iiMt,  friar  te  tktma^ 
cation  of  the  existing  postal  contract  on  3d  Jaouaiy  1 859,  and  further,  that  the  contract  l^ad 
rjactnafly  been  Jet  for  tl^  coDstraclaon  iX&me  piers  for  the  sum  of  450,000  L 

'*  5.  It  has  furtherteMi««tebfeh«d»llMiitdie  fcesMtimding^ffimit^Mai  tke  Qrast  Btttam 
Jetty,  constructed  solely  of  umber,  was  only  iniended  for  temporary  use,  while  the  larger 
permaneiit  ^oe  packet  piers  might  be  in  course  of  construction. 

^m.ttmwMtmA0rwfpem^ilm^s^tfMa^  <iitc<rtii  of  ifceyti' 

the  Government  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  i 
those  permanent  pieri^  And  accordingly  cancelled  the  contract  for  their  construction. 

'^  7.  To  this  chan<;e  of  tite  arrangement8idR«s»4oatimdoni  i&t  tlie  mmi  mrrice^^wMit 
B^fpenx  to  ha!re  been  consenting  parties ;  4>n  the  contrary,  they  state  that  i:hey  had  4ndied  on 
ibe  constmction  of  the  large  works,  as  having  mfloenced  them  to  enter  iifto  the  terms  of 
{he  present  postal  contract 

^*  8.  On  the  other  hand,  no  covenant  is  contained  in  the  postal  contract  which  gives  the 
clear  and  distinct  right  to  the  Companies  to  insi^  on  the  construc^on  of  these  piers,  the 
evidence  brought  &tmmA  nmeif  eodng  to  Atmtkmi  itff  imit&emUaUf  gi«ittg  Atsm  svch 
claim. 


Watson,  22. 
WatiOD,  25. 


WatiOD,  25. 
Stewart,  1540. 


Stewart,  1455. 1537. 


^  a  InmaBwrvMioe  «t  «mU  «in>QV  tof  the  aiWMmrMf  «f  Aaiiger  *o  the 
packets  on  some  occasions,  remonstrances  were  addressed  «tt  tli0|Hat  af  like  mm 
for  the  sea  service  which  led  to  discussions  during  Jast  year^  as  to  providing  such  extent  of 
shelter  at  the  Tkulier  Jetty  as  w<ou1dpi<eveat  Che  sea  und  wind  passiz^  through  it 

^'M.  Amrwagmikmtt&mmmmkoyr^fmmiwilk't^  ml  the  •tkar 

^mmn^  4«tenMii  wnd  iao0MieMMes  te  whiohthe  &al4viiy  Ctompany  had  boon  MbJKf; 
on  and  between  the  jetty  and  the  station  of  Holyhead. 

^11«  Asm«cnditkittliar«greetB^to«Bec««edtiMaa«ddkm     w^rksiacmuittxiin  with 
4he  ^seitt4«iding^plaoe  (the  eitiayitodieaal;  of  whieh  vm  ^^J&Md.),  Hmt  Tneasuryi 
that  they  would  require  that  the  co-contractors  should  agree  to  a  re«MNiaUe  modi&oail 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  with  regard  to  the  exaction  of  penalties^  which  the  adoptioa  of 
the  proposed  improvements  might  justify. 

"  12.  To  this  flie  Tlailway  Company  conveyed  their  readiness  to  aece^e  on  condition  of 
the  Government  contributing  tlie  s«m  of  60,000  L  towards  works  wiucliihey  had  in  contem- 
plation in  the  old  Harbour  of  Holyhead,  as  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  they  felt  it 
wMiU  Im^  4onrekaiethe  Gb^eiaunantirom  ibe  aUqged  ublfgatiau  ta  constimct  the  feroMiaent 
piers. 

^  IS*  The  iSliiam  Cknufany  ako  ^^ooKeyed  their  readiness  to  enter  into  the  pwpMied 
4i9gDliaAian. 

^P™5^"2|^°*-      *'  14.  ITie  Government  havirior  uftitwately  fccided  litA  to  entertKin  Aexhmn  df  the  rril- 
2roctober  1862.  "'^  ''^lay^  Ae  iKiBoti*tion  theoeGose  fell  to  the  gromd. 

Wation,  24.  **  16.  It  wottW  apparf,  however,  ttiat  wWh  ffce  object  of  pmviding  ^mA  4heUev  fbr  fhe 

£00  Letter  from  Captain  packets  as  would  enable  them  to  get  alongside  in  any  wind  with  safety,  the  Gm^smmfBttt 
Prieat  of  21st  April      ^^^  iaitfuctions  to  solidify  the  open  jetty,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  sea  and 
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vied  tfaroogh  H^  and  to  phkce  a  rooi^  o»  ihe  topi  wilk  ser^em  waH;  fer  tk»  pfotectkNH  of  pas-  1863,  in  printed  cor- 
OffiigifB  trom  dto  w«adMr.    The  \mrk  of  fiOrng  yii  the  ieHy  hm  bees  so  far  mI]^  partmMy  ^^^^f^^^^ 
done,  as  from  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the  sea  slill  pasato  throogh  wkh  coDaiderable      ^  ^^ 

force;  and  no  roof,. with  its  proposed  screen^ has  yet  been  erected  for  the  passengers*    It  Hawkahaw,603&607. 
would  appear  that  the  engineer  entertains  doubts  i/vbetber  so  exposed  a  jetty  wouttf  be  able  Hawkshaw,  603. 
to  stand  if  this  protection  Trom  the  weather  were  provided  in  the  way  indicated, 

*^  16.  The  Committee  have  also  considered  it  to  be  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry  to 
take  evidence  on  the  performance  of  the  mail  service  between  London  and  Dublin,  for  which 
a  very  large  sum  is  annually  voted  by  Parliament. 

^  17.  The  InapettMr  Geaenl  of  Mails  Ims  ptochiced  retonuv  >>kL  gtvtn  m  evidence^  that  Page,  239S.  2399. 
the  iMgki  mails,  and  wore  espeeialiy  the  up  night  xaaUs^  are  not  coaveycd  with  tlie  pane- 
twdity  nhicb  is  necessary  for  so  iaapevtairt  a  service;  bail  tbe  co-^ei^ractorsy  aa  tjbe  olheff  Watson,  304. 
side,  assert,  that  whenever  irregularity  has  been  the  case,  it  hasi  been  caiaaed  ehlKr  by  causes  Stewart,  UM.  1424. 
**  beyond  control,"  as  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  postal  contract,  or  in  consequence  of      *^°' 
the  want  of  the  coovenieaces  and  accommodation  whicn  would  have  been  provided  by  the  Stewart,  1584. 
construction  of  tbe  packet  piers  a^eed  to  in  the  year  1868.     All  parties,  tp  the  contract,  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^' 
however,  agree,  Ihai  Ike  peualties  m  the  postal  contract  for  exceedixig  the  stipuleted  time, 
are,  at  present^  a  dead  leAtei^  amd  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  tlveiB  into  operation. 

"  18.  Thus  it  wouTd  appear,  that  while  the  Post  Office  complain  of  irregularity  in  the  Page  2418. 
arrivals  of  the  night  mails,  and  attribute  tbe  same  to  the  want  of  power  to  enforce  fines  on 
the  contractors,  no  decisive  means  have  yet  been  adopted  by  Government  to  obtain  this 
power  by  providing  adequate  accommodation  at  Holyhead  for  the  padteta  aaA  railitay 
trains. 

*'  19.  The  Committee  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  means  of  providing  Estimates  for  Ci?U 
adequate  pier  accommodation  at  Holyhead.    Three  principat  plan»  have  been  bro<i^ht  tmder  ^^*^iJ°Jil^  ^^" 
coasideiation  ;  one^tbe  executioa  of  tliie  large  iM>ikia  contiactedfor  in  18M.    Independeajtly  is59!^ 
c£  tbe  graat  co«t  of  these  woxks,  eatinuUed  at  42d«0i)l^/.,  grave  and  apparently  weu  founded  Triphook,  382. 
ob^£tiQiM»  have  boen  ismde,  aa  to  tkeir  position,,  the  majority  of  {)roifS3ional  witnesses  ^^]^^i26^* 
strongly  condemn  them  on  the  grounds  of  want  of  shelter,  and  as  being  in  the  way  of  the  pmc,  1306. 
anchorage  for  vessels  seeking  reiuge.     ]Next,  was  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  stone  pier,  Simran,  1689. 
north  of  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty,  which  not  only  would  afford  complete  protection,  but  SJ^^SS^* 
would  further  considerably  io€rea«i«  the  accommodation  for  packets  of  the  large  class,  now  ^y^  2706. 
engaged  in  the  mail  service. 

"  20.  This  plan  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  the  principal  witnesses,. whose  ftofessional  Watson,  59. 
knowledge  and  experience  entitle  their  opinions  to  great  weight*     If  tba  plan  wore  limited  ?*P*"***|[ii?*Q7^^^* 
to  providing  shelter  for  the  timber  jetty,  the  estimated  cost  would  not  eofcceed  5Q,D00/.,  and  wnS^tn.,  1075,  * 
could  be  completed  to  that  extent  m  a  short  time.    The  additional  cos%  fcv  the  purpose  of  Payne,  1241.  1317. 
making  it  available  also  for  packet  use  at  both  sides,  would  be  lOO,O0et,  tbe  lalal  amount  S^^™®^* 
would  not  exceed  the  sum  included  in  the  original  estimates  laid  be&re  ParUaHient  for  the  ^i^ethy,  2524. 
purpose  uf  the  packet  service.  Evans,  2701. 

Hawkshaw,  606. 

''21.  Tile  third  ptmi  coniaats  of  impiaatinwila  al  the  preset  Lighifaoase  QiiAy*  tba  Abemethy,  2537. 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  same  is  the  moderate  sum  of  lJ,10a/.  iadepet>dei>lly  of  ^^^*  ^^^* 
the  roofing  already  provided  for  in  the  estimates  of  last  year,  and  of  a  gridiron  in  the  new 
harbour. 

**  22.  To  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  co-contractors  for  the  mail  service,. appear  wiUing 
to  le  consenting  paities.  But  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  of  a  question  of  so 
much  importaace  as  the  intercourse  between  London  and  Dublin,  a  larger  view  shouM  be 
taken^  than  niere?y  providing  what  will  satisfy  those  Companies,  and  that  the  mterests  of 
the  public  and  the  public  service  should  be  the  paramount  consideration,  llie  weight  of 
evidence  havinp:  si>  gteatly  preponderated  in  favour  of  the  proposed  stone  packet  pier,  to 
run  by  the  Inner  ri»ttei8  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty,  the  Committee 
recommend  thai  laaintes  be  adopted  by  the  Government  to  have  tbiB  work  undertaken 
and  completed  with  the  kaat  paaaible  delay,  and,  that  on  the  completion  of  sueh  works,  the 
companies  be  held  liaUa  for  penadiies  in  all  cases  of  irregular  peribrmanca  othei  than  those 
alldwed  by  the  conditions  of  the  postal  contract,  to  be  separately  appUeable  to  tbe  land  and 
sea  service. 

''  2a«  in  iba  afMuoB  of  ymatr  CcMwonitlee  the  through  &rea  firom  Londoo  to  IXiUin  have 
been  considerably  increased.  The  cause  for  so  doing  has  not  been  made  out  by  the  Western 
Company." 


Besolutions  propoeed  by  Mr.  ToUemache,  read  1%  as  follows : 

**  1.  That  tbe  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  marked  A.  for  altetingr  aod  erecting 
buildings  on  the  existing  landing  piers  at  Holyhead,  and  for  deepening  uie  &arbour  on 
the  south  side  of  those  piers,  uill  probably  answer  all  that  is  at 'present  required  for  the 
Holyhead  and  Kingston  packet  service. 
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^  2.  That  to  ensure  the  proper  performance  of  the  {lostal  service  and  passenger  traffic 
between  London  and  Kingston,  power  should  be  obtained  for  enforcing  reasonable  penalties 
in  the  event  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract. 

**  3.  That  the  alterations  in  the  agreement  proposed  by  the  contractors,  and  as  appended 
to  these  resolutions,  are  reasonable,  and  should  be  acceded  to  by  the  Government. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  be 
now  read  a  second  time»  paragraph*  by  paragraph — (Lord  Naa«).— Amendment  proposed* 
to  leave  out  the  words  **Tlie  Chairman,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Mr.  Dalglish " 
instead  thereof. — Question  put,  That  the  words  ''The  Chairman"  stand  part  of  the  Ques* 
tion. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Dalglish. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Draft  Report  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4. — ^Amendment  made: — ^Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  in  line  1  the  words 
"does  not  give/'  in  order  to  insert  the  word  "gives  — (Mr.  Dalglish) — instead  thereof. 
— Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Dalglish. 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Lefi-oy. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr  Stansfeld. 

Another  amendment  proposed  in  line  2,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  mails  or'* — (Lord  R. 
Grosvenor). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  para- 
graph, pul^  and  agreed  to. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  in  line  3  the  word  "danger" — (Mr.  Milner 
Gibson). — Question,  That  the  word  "danger"  stand  part  of  the  paragraph,  put,  and 
negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  word  "  difficulty** — (Mr.  Lefroy) —  instead 
thereof. — Question  put,  That  the  word  "difficulty"  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Colonel  Pennant 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Herbert. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  M.  Gibson. 
Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Dalglish. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


Another  amendment  proposed,  to  insert  after  the  word  "  difficulty "  the  words  "and 
delay." — Question,  That  the  words  "  and  delay  "  be  there  inserted,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  Vessels  of  the  length  of" — (Mr. 
M.  Gibson). — Question,  That  those  words  stand  part  of  the  paragraph,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  put.  That  this  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report— 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Herbert 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  R.  Grosvenor, 
Mr.  Dalglisi). 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
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Paragraph  5. — ^Amendment  proposed^  to  leave  out  from  the  word  '^  During**  in  line  1,  to 
the  word  *^  that"  in  line  2,  inclusive — (Lord  Naas*)'—Cluefiiio}a,  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph,  put,  and  negatived. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  to  inseit  after  the  word  ^^inconveniences''  the  words 
^'  various  proposals  have  oeen  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government" — (Lord  Naas.) — Ques- 
tion.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Other  amendments  made.—- Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  6  and  7  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  8. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  It"  in  line  1,  to  the 
word  "Parliament"  in  line  4. — (Colonel  Pewwan^)— Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph,  put,  and  negatived. — Paragraph,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9. — Amendment  made : — Question,  That  this  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  Report,  put,  and  negatived. 

Paragraph  10.-— Amendments  made : — Question,  That  this  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  Report,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  11. — ^Amendments  made: — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"shed"  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph — (Mr.  Stanrfeld.) — Question  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stana  part  of  the  paragraph. — ^The  Committee  divided  : 

Aye,  1.  i  Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Laird.  !  Mr.  M.  Gibson. 

Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Corry. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  *'  shed"  to  add  the  words  "  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  eastern  breakwater,  as  proposed  by  the  Admiralty  and  sanctioned  by  the  Trea- 
sury in  1857" — (Mr.  Carry.) — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Corry. 


Noes,  7. 
Mr.  M.  Gibson. 
Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Mr.  Dalglish. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Herbert, 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  12,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  13. — Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report. 
— ^The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 


Noes,  7. 
Mr.  M.  Gibson. 
Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Corry, 

Paragraph  14.-— Amendments  made. 

Question,  That  this  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report,  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  15,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  paragraph  15,  to  insert  ihe  following  paragraph: — ''In 
the  Estimate  of  the  present  year  1863-4,  a  sum  of  70,000  /.  has  been  inserted  as  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  works  in  connexion  with  the  pier  for  the  landing  and  embarking  of  mails  and 
passengers,  instead  of  the  445,000  I.  inserted  in  previous  Estimates.  After  deducting 
whatever  portion  of  this  sum  niay  have  been  laid  put  on  solidifying  the  wooden  jetty,  the 
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renainder  of  the  smof  of  70,000  /.  will  be  appKeabfe'  tar  cariy'mg'  out  ettlMr  of  Ae  fins  sub- 
mitted I^  TDor  Committee,  and  tile  adoption*  of  eitlier  wenM  l^  a  savieg  «f  expense  o«  tfcs 
sum  actually  inserted  in  the  Estinttlte  fer  ihe  preseftl  yem^*^CkibutY  lhijm9)i — Question' 
psoposed.  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report: — Amendment  proposed 
to  tns  proposed  Ameftdment,  by  leaving  out  firom  the  word  ^  Estiinates'^  to  the  end  of  die. 
paragraph,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  '^U  appears  that  either  of  tbei  pTans  suggested  to 
your  Committee  would  amount  to  less  than  the  esthnate  for  the  works  which  stand  id  £he 
Estimates  of  the  proposed  3oeur^^-^(Loid  Nans)-— iosfleBd  thawrfa  Qwmliiwi^  Thnt  iie 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment,  put,  and  negatived. 

— Words  added. — Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  proposed  Report. 

•  •  ^ 

Paragraph  16. — AmendmenCa  made: — Amendment  proposed,  to  leajire  out  Section  S — 
(BTr.  5t/i7i{/%/(i).— Question  put,  That  Section  3  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes^  6. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  ToUemache. 
Mr.  Cbrry. 


Noes»  4. 
BTr.  M.  Giftaou. 
Lord  R.  Qrosvenor. 

riiiiiiMiiiri—ii 

Mr.  StTwdWd 


Other  amendments  made.— Another  Ameadment  proposed,  to  msert  the  words,  ''That 
additional  accommodation  for  the  landing  of  passengers  and  mails  should  be  afforded  at 
Holyhead  with  as  little  delay  as  possible" — (Lord  ^cmm).— Question^  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted,  p«t,  and  agreed  to. 

Sections  4,  5,  6^.  and  7  ofparag^ph  16,  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,^  agreed!  to. 

Question,  That  this  Beport  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered  to  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix. 
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3 
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3    3- 

f 

.  6  18    - 

Captain  Keane 

CaptborifiUnHAet 

Kingstown  (Ireland) 

15 

6    8- 

1M5    - 

22    3    - 

Captain  Payne 

Capl^««]iaa  Packet 

Kingstown  (Ireland) 

8 

6    9. 

8.  a  - 

14  16    - 

Captain  Williams 

Ca|4L«{  Mail  Pallet 

Kingstown  (Ireland) 

8 

6    8- 

8    8- 

14  16    - 

Captain  Triphook      - 

Capt.<«tliU  Packet 

Holyhead      - 

4 

6    8- 

4    4    - 

10  12    - 

C^>tain  Skinner 

Capt.  of  Mail  Packet 

Belfast 

» 

•5 
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Total     - 

• 

If*    5    - 

1                                   ^                                  »• 
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LIST  OF   WITNESSES. 


Martis,  16*  die  Juniif  1868. 

Waiiam  Watson,  Esq. p.  1 

Captain  Richard  Triphook          -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -p.  17 

Veneris,  19*  die  Junii^  186S. 

John  Hawkshaw,  Esq.       ---.----.-p.  23 

Commander  Edward  Keane,  b.  n.       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -    p.  42 


MarHsy  28"*  die  Jumi^  1863. 

Captain  John  Williams      -        -        -        -        -        -        -.-        -        -p.  47 

Commander  William  Henry  Payne,  b.  h.      -        -        -        -        -        -        -    p.  61 

Charles  Edward  Stewart,  Esq.    ---------p.  57 

The  Honourable  William  Owen  Stanley,  M.  p.      -        -        -        -        -        -    p.  67 

Captain  Bartholomew  James  Suliyan,  b.k.,  c.  b.  -        -        -        -        -    p.  69 

Veneris,  26*  die  Junii,  1868. 

Commander  Benjamin  P.  Priest,  B.N.  -        -        -        -        -        -        -p.  76 

Captain  Arthur  Macgregor  Skinner,  B.N.    -        -        -        --        -        -p.  91 

Edward  Killwick  Calver,  Esq.    ---------p.  93 

Mr.  George  Adams  Bond  ----------p.  94 

MartiSf  30''  diejtmii^  18  63. 

Edward  John  Page,  Esq.   ----------p.    93 

The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Bessobrough  -        -        -        -        -        -p.  102 

James  Abernethy,  Esq.      ----------p.  io4 

Admiral  George  Evans       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -p.  110 

William  Watson,  Esq.        - -        -p.  117 

Captain  Keane  ---------...p.  121 

Veneris,  ^dieJuUi,  1863. 

John  Hawkshaw,  Esq.       --•--..-.  p.p.  122, 129 

Chasles  Edward  Stewart,  Esq.    - p.  126 

James  Abernethy,  Esq p.  130 

William  Watson,  Esq. -        .        -        .        -p.  130 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Martis,  16^  die  Junii,  1863. 


IfEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Dal^sh. 
Colonel  Dunne. 
Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 


Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  John  Tollemache. 
Colonel  Vandeleur. 


Colonel  DUNNE,  in  the  Chaib. 


William  Watson,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1.  Chairman*']  Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  your  situation  relative  to  the  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  is? — I  am  a  Managing 
Director  of  it 

2.  Do  you  recollect  any  contract  being  made 
with  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  and  back  again  ? — Yes ; 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  I  made  it 
myself. 

3.  Can  you  state,  generally,  what  that  contract 
was  ? — The  contract  was  to  carry  the  mails  twice 
arday  between  London  and  Dublin ;  it  was  a  joint 
contract  with  the  London  and  North  Western 
Companv,  who  had  the  railway  between  Holy- 
head and  London,  to  carry  the  mails  twice  each 
way  in  11  hours  to  and  from  Kingstown,  or  in 
11^  hours  to  and  from  Dublin. 

4.  Who  acted  on  the  part  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company? — The  Marquis  of 
Cbandos  conducted  tne  negotiations,  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  Secretary. 

5.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  contract? — 

1*68. 

6.  Will  you  state  the  purport  of  it? — The 
purport  of  it  was  to  carry  the  mails  twice  a-day 
in  tnat  time  each  way. 

7.  Were  there  any  conditions  which  the  Go- 
Temment  promised  to  fulfil  connected  with  that 
contract? — There  were. 

8.  Will  you  state  what  those  conditions  were  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  landing  acconunodation  at 
Holyhead,  in  the  original  proposition  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject,  as  it  was  to  be  to  cany 
the  mails  in  a  given  time  between  the  two  capi- 
tals, it  was  essential  that  we  should  have  proper 
accommodation  for  the  packets  at  Holvhead  (other- 
wise it  could  not  be  done  in  the  time  Y;  thatweshould 

0.95. 


have  due  facility  for  safety,  and  propjer  berthing 
accommodation,  and  so  forth :  so  that  in  all  of  our 
letters  we  made  it  a  condition  that  proper  piers, 
rails,  and  appliances,  with  free  and  uninterrupted 
access,  should  be  provided  for  those  packets  four 
times  a-day.  ^ 

9.  Did  the  Company  agree  to  any  penalties  in 
case  those  voyages  were  not  performed  within  a 
certain  time  ? — Yes,  certainly  they  did. 

10.  But  were  those  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
unless  the  Government  performed  their  part  of 
the  bargain  and  save  sufficient  landing- piers? — 
Certidnfy  not.  A  condition  was  put  in,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Treasurv,  to  refridn  from  asking 
for  penalties  till  they  nad  completed  the  piers 
which  they  were  to  make.  Instead  of  under- 
taking to  make  the  piers,  it  was  put  in  that  shape 
that  uiey  would  not  ask  for  penalties  until  they 
were  made.  But  of  course  the  contractors,  both 
for  the  land  and  the  sea,  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulties  in  getting  to  the  piers, 
though  we  had  not  actually  a  covenant  in  the 
contract  to  make  them. 

11.  But  penalties  were  not  to  be  enforced  till 
the  piers  were  made  ? — Certainly  not. 

12.  Were  the  piers  alluded  to  in  that  contract 
any  particular  piers,  or  only  general  piers  suffi- 
cient for  the  landing  ? — We  conceived  that  they 
were  the  piers  provided  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  in  his 
original  report  m  September  1857. 

13.  Could  you  point  it  out  on  the  plan? — Yes ; 
those  are  the  piers  marked  pink  {pointing  out  the 
same  upon  the  plan), 

14.  Have  those  piers  ever  been  built? — They 
have  not  been  commenced. 

15.  Has  any  substitute  sufficient  for  landing 
been  affi)rded  to  the  Company  in  place  of  those 


Esq. 

i6  Jgae 
1863. 
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W  Watson     P^®^? — Certainly   not;    nothing  but  that  tem- 
Esq.      '    porary  wooden  jetty,  which  is  marked  pink  on  the 

L        map. 

16  June  16.  Nothing  has  been  done  but  a  temporary 

1863.        wooden  pier;  placed  where  ? — Where  it  is  marked 
pink,  in  continuation  of  the  stone  pier. 

17.  The  other  part  of  the  pier  is  n  stone  pier  ? — 
Yes,  it  is ;  it  is  the  old  original  pier,  wmch  has 
been  built  for  many  years. 

18.  The  extension  of  that  is  made  of  wood  ? — 
Yes. 

19.  Do  you  conceive  that  sufficient  or  safe  for 
the  vessels  to  run  alongside  ? — Certainly  not ;  it 
is  not  nearly  sufficient  nor  safe  in  certain  weathers: 
in  many  weathers  Jt  answers  admirably ;  but  with 
a  north-east  wind,  if  the  wind  is  strong,  it  is 
unsafe. 

20.  Have  there  been  any  instances  in  which 
the  packets  have  been  delayed  in  running  along- 
side that  pier  ? — A  great  many   instances ;  but 
there  is  one  in  the  prjnted  correspondence,  which 
I  will  just  read,  and  that  will  be  sufficient ;  but 
I  could  give  many  others.     It  is  a  letter  written 
by  the  commander  who  commanded  the  "  Mun- 
ster,"  on  the  26th  of  last  December,  after  some 
works  had  been  done  to  the  jetty  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sea  from  passing  through  it.     He 
says,  in  writing  to  our  Secretary  on  that  point : 
"  I  beg  to  acquaint  you,  the  long  and  unavoida- 
ble detention  in  landing  the  mails  on  the  20th 
instant,  at   1.54  a.m.,  was  caused  by  a  heavy 
northerly  gale.     The  wind  and  swell  were  driv- 
ing so  completely  through  the  piling  of  the  jetty, 
that  it  was  only  by  having  eight  good  hawsers 
fast  that  the  ship  was  prevented  from  breaking 
adrift,  and  driving  down  oa  the  rocks,  so  dan- 
gerously close  to  leeward.     We  were  compelled 
to  keep  the  engines  moving  steadily  ahead  all 
the   time  the  mails  and  passengers  were  being 
landed,  so  as  to  drag  the  ship  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  pier ;  which,  of  course,  endangered  carrying 
away  our  ropes,  by  being  compelled  to  bring  so 
great  a  strain  on  them.     In  heavy  gales,  from 
north  to  north-east,  the  lower  and  exposed  part 
of  the  jetty  is  quite  unsafe  for  such  large  steamers 
as  the  *  Munster.'     The  delay  on  the  two  previous 
nights  (although  not  to  the  same  extent)  was 
caused  by  the  swell  setting  the  ship  off  from  tiiie 
jetty  before  the  ropes  could  be  nauled  and  se- 
cured."   I  cannot   out  remark  that   the    co;ai- 
mander,  in    his  anxiety  to  land  the  mails,  did 
what  I  think  was  very  unsafe;    he  could  only 
keep  his   ship  up  close  to  the  jetty  by  keep- 
ing steam  going  through  the  engines,  thereby 
straining  the  ropes.     If  the  engineer  had  given 
a  little  too  much  steam,  the  result  must  liave 
been  that  the  ropes  would  have  snapped;  and  the 
possibility  is  that  the  passengers,  who  were  then 
on  the  gangway,  would  have  tumbled  into  the 
water,  and  probably  been  drowned ;  which  makes 
us  feel  the  thing  so  sensitively,  because  he  would 
have  been  liable,  and  I  suppose  we  should  have 
been  held  liable  for  the  act  of  the  com^mander  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

21.  You  think  that  the  Government  have  not 
fulfilled  their  part  of  their  contract  in  not  giving 
you  a  sufficient  pier  ? — They  have  not  even  be- 
gun to  do  so. 

22.  Have  you  made  anv  remonstrances  to  the 
Government  officers  ? — The  whole  of  the  corres- 
pondence has  been  with  that  object.  As  soon  as 
we  had  signed  the  contract  with  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company,  in  January  1859,  we 
commenced  at  once  to  represent  the  want  of 


shelter  at  this  very  place ;  but  in  every  other 
respect,  the  service  has  worked  admirably. 

23.  Has  the  Government  made  any  provision 
to  render  it  more  safe? — They  did,  early  last 
year. 

24.  When  was  the  negotiation  commenced  ? — 
In  November  12  months  (that  is,  November 
1861),  there  was  a  similar  case  to  that;  and  I 
forwarded  a  letter,  containing  the  official  report 
of  our  commander,  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
There  was  one  of  our  Irish  Peers  on  board,  and 
he  undertook  to  gain  attention  to  it  at  once; 
the  result  of  that  was  an  interview  at  the  Admi- 
ralty with  the  Duke  himself  and  Lord  Clarence 
Paget  and  Mr.  Hawkshaw ;  and  then  it  was  pro- 
mised that  this  wooden  jetty  should  be,  as  it  was 
termed,  solidified,  to  prevent  the  sea  passing 
throqgh,  and  that  a  roof  was  to  be  put  on  it,  with 
a  screen-wall  underneath. 

25.  What  was  the  date  of  that  promise? — I 
must  ^o  on  to  say  that  that  eventuated  in  a  letter 
from  the  Treasury,  proposing  to  us  to  do  those 
things,  if  we  would  undertake  to  come  in  under 
some  modified  sjrstem  of  penalties.  We  had 
conceived  in  addition  to  this,  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  thing  right,  so  as  to  give  us  a  weather 
berth  in  a|l  winds,  that  there  should  be  some 
strong  structure  on  the  north  side  of  it^  as  we  can- 
not  take  the  north  side  of  the  wooden  jetty  in 
northerly  winds;  but  the  Treasury  distinctly 
said  that  they  would  not  so  on  with  uie  n^otia- 
tion  with  us,  or  with  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  unless  we  withdrew  that  re- 
quisition for  this  stone  wall ;  and  accordingly  we 
did  so,  and  did  consent  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
if  they  simply,  as  our  letter  expressed  it,  made  the 
place  safe  by  preventing  the  water  passing  through 
m  a  gale  of  wind^  putting  on  a  roof  to  shelter  £e 
passengers,  and  a  screen  to  keep  the  wind  off  the 
ship,  and  from  drifting  her  away :  for  you  will 
observe  that  the  rocks  are  excessively  close,  and 
if  a  ship  got  adrift  she  never  would  be  brought 
up ;  she  must  strike  upon  those  rock&  Then  it 
is  not  only  the  loss  of  the  ship^  hut  how    the 

S»stal  service  would  be  carried  on  after  one  of 
ose  ships  gets  damaged,  I  cannot  see. 

26.  What  is  the  date  of  this  {iromise  with  re- 
gard to  solidifying  the  pier? — That  was  eoiK 
tained  in  a  letter  from  the  Treasury  of  the  3l8t 
March  1862,  written  by  Mr.  Peel. 

27.  That  is  12  months  since? — Yes,  more 
than  12  months  since. 

28.  What  was  the  date  at  which  your  serviee 
commenced  under  that  contract  ? — The  1st  of 
October  1860. 

29.  Was  a  remonstrance  made  by  you  very 
early  in  the  commencement  of  the  service  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  pier? — Before  we  com- 
menced, in  1859.  I  have  many  letters  here 
which  are  not  yet  printed.  The  first  official  com- 
munication, I  may  say,  I  made  to  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
himself  in  March  1859. 

30.  Was  the  first  remonstrance  as  to  the  land- 
ing-pier made  by  the  Company  after  the  service 
commenced,  or  at  the  time  it  commenced  ?  Was  it 
at  an  early  period  of  the  service  that  the  remon- 
strance was  made,  pointing  out  that  the  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  not  fulfilled  ? 
I  should  say  certainly  it  was ;  we  did  not  then 
write  until  we  had  some  cases  of  those  difficulties; 
but  before  we  commenced  the  service  we  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  want  of 
shelter  after  the  contract  was  signed. 
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31.  And  Dothiiig  was  done  from  that  time  ?-^ 
Ifothicg  has  been  done  up  to  this  moment. 

32.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to 
say  that,  when  an  accident  occurred,  you  made 
another  remonstrance  ? — We  did,  on  several  occa- 


33.  Since  that  letter  of  Mr.  Peel  (to  which 
you  alluded)  in  1862,  has  anything  been  done? — 
Yes ;  there  has  been  something  done,  but  not 
sufficient  Instead  of  making  the  pier,  as  we  un- 
derstood it,  solid,  in  order  to  prevent  any  water 
passing  through,  there  have  been  piles  driven 
down  to  the  ground  down  the  centre  of  the  jetty ; 
but  those  piles  are  about  1  foot  9  inches  apart 
from  one  another,  so  that  they  allow  still  the 
passage  of  the  water  against  our  ships. 

34.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  were  completed, 
the  pier  would  be  sufficient  for  either  the  comfort 
or  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  ihe  ships  ?— 
Certainly  not  sufficient ;  bH  that  we  said  was  that  it 
would  be  safe.  If  that  pier  were  made  solid,  to  pre* 
vent  the  water  going  through,  and  a  roof  was  placed 
Ml  it  with  a  screen-wall,  we  considered  tnat  it 
would  be  safe ;  dntt  is  to  say,  that  the  ship  would 
not  get  into  such  a  position  as  if  they  were  open< 

35.  Could  not  tlmt  have  been  done  since  the 
promise  was  made  ? — That  is  a  question  for  an 
engineer,  I  tlunk,  to  answer,  because  of  course 
there  has  been  ample  time  for  it« 

36.  Are  you  aware  why  it  was  not  done  ? — -We 
understood  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  thing  would 
not  stand  if  the  water  had  not  a  passage  through 
it:  that  is  what  we  understand;  we  have  no 
official  knowledge  of  it. 

37.  Is  it  ^our  own  belief  that  the  water  would 
break  over  it? — My  own  opinion  all  through  was 
that  the  water  would  either  knock  it  down  or 
break  over  it. 

38»  In  ^ther  case,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
— If  the  jetty  stood  and  the  water  broke  over  it> 
I  do  not  see  how  the  passengers  could  land  when 
tfae^l  sea  was  breaking  over  the  top  of  the  jettv ; 
and  of  course,  if  the  thing  was  carried  away,  the 
post^  service  between  England  and  Ireland  must 
stop,  because  there  is  no  other  place  for  those 
packets  to  go  to  unless  the  mails  were  landed  in 
boat& 

39.  Even  if  it  were  solidified  and  the  roof  put 
on^  you  would  not  consider  that  a  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Government? — 
Certainly  not,  as  regards  giving  sufficient  aoconn 
modation. 

40.  Therefore  the  Company  would  not  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  ? — Certainly  not,  without  their  own 
consent 

4 1 .  Under  the  contract,  you  consider  that  there 
could  be  no  fine  imposed  upon  the  Company  if 
they  merely  got  the  accommodation  which  I  am 
speaking  of? — Certainly  not. 

42.  Did  the  Government  ever  remonstrate  on 
the  delay  of  the  mails? — The  Post  Office  autho- 
rities, whenever  the  mails  are  beyond  11  hours 
in  the  passage,  invariablv  write  officially  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  on  behalf  of  both  Companies, 
to  call  for  an  explanation,  which  is,  of  course,  in- 
variablygiven. 

43.  When  that  explanation  is  given,  have  the 
Government  ever  attempted  to  put  in  force  the 
fines  ? — No ;  they  never  spoke  oi  such  a  thing. 

44.  In  fact,  you  consider  that  they  could  not  do 
BO? — There  is,  practically,  no  clause  for  the 
enforcement  of  nnes  in  the  present  contract; 
that  is  the  view  which  we  take  of  it- 
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45.  You  have  stated  the  inconveniences  which    jfr.  Watsom^ 
you  are  put  to :  do  you  think  that  those  piers  Esq. 
that  were    proposed    by   Mr.   Hawkshaw,  and         — -^ 
marked  blue  in  the  map,  would  be  sufficient  or       i6  June 
desirable  for  the   Steam  Packet    C(Hnpany? —         1863. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient, and  we  concurred  when  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
recommended  them. 

46.  What  was  the  objection  to  tfieir  being 
made  ?— We  obiected  to  tiiem  at  first  ourselves, 
on  the  ground  that  we  conceived  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  a  clew  road  to  them  from  the 
head  of  the  breakwater  through  the  vessels 
anchoring  for  shelter ;  but  of  course,  under  the 
contract,  we  were  entitled  to  a  clear  road. 

47.  What  vessels  do  you  mean,  and  wher^ 
situated  ?— Under  the  lee  of  the  large  break- 
water, which  is  marked  pink ;  that  is  Ae  ancho^- 
age  ground  for  vessels  seeking  refage. 

48.  That  is  outside  the  inner  dotted  lines,  is  it 
not  ?— Yes ;  it  is  outside  that. 

49.  Is  that  within  the  harbour  of  refUge?--- 
That  is  the  best  part  of  the  harbour  of  refiige. 

60.  Then  vessels,  practically,  never  enter  thfe 
harbour  of  refuge  ? — I  believe  that  large  vessels 
generally  anchor  outside ;  it  being  far  more  con- 
venient to  go  there  under  shelter  of  it,  and  to 
get  away  again. 

51.  Is  it  not  practically  the  case  that  vessels 
never  enter  the  harbour  of  refnge? — I  do  not 
think  that  large  vessels  do ;  small  vessels  do. 

52.  You  would  have  to  go  right  through  th* 
vessels  anchored  under  the  lee  of  that  blue  ? — 
There  would  be  no  other  way  of  getting  to  this 
pier. 

53.  Therefore  that  road  must  be  kept  clear  ?-^ 
Clearly. 

64.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  possible  ? — That 
is  a  nautical  Question.  I  judge  from  what  th^ 
commanders  01  the  packets  tell  me;  I  do  not  thhik 
it  possible. 

66.  That  was  the  objection  made  by  the  officers 
commanding  your  packets? — That  was  so. 

56.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  expense 
of  those  piers  f — It  is  stated  in  the  report  that 
425,000  Z.  was  the  estimate  for  making  llioee 
piers,  or  somewhat  about  that  sum. 

57.  Were  those  piers  the  original  ones  that 
were  proposed  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

68.  Are  thev  marked  on  that  plan  ? — No,  they 
are  not  marked  on  that  JP^  ;  tney  are  marked 
on  Mr.  Rendel's  plan.  VVlien  the  harbour  was 
first  projected  as  a  packet  harbour  and  as  a  refuge 
harbour,  Mr.  Rendel  had  not  mad6  up  his  mind 
exactly  what  would  be  the  best  position  for  the 
packets ;  nor  did  he  do  so,  I  think,  until  early  in 
the  year  1856,  when  he  prepared  a  very  judicious 
report,  showing  the  requirements  for  the  mail 
service,  though  the  plan  was  not  satisfactoir ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  communicated  with 
Mr.  Rendel,  when  he  received  the  thing  very  • 
well,  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  plan,  and  asked  me  to 

five  our  idea  as  to  what  accommodation  should 
e  provided  for  the  Irish  mail  packets,  which  I 
did,  and  embodied  it  in  a  letter,  which  I  should 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  subi^iitting  to  the 
Committee. 

69.  Will  you  read  it  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes ; 
it  gives  exactly  the  views  which  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  give  to  the  Committee  verbally.  It  is 
dated,  ^^City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany's Offices,  3  April  1856 :  Dear  Sir, — In  com- 
pliance with  your  request  that  I  would  return 
one  of  the  plans  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  which 
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lf»  Watson     y^^  were  80  kind  as.  to  send  me^  with  any  sug- 
*  Esq.    '    gestions  which  I  might  wish  to  make  as  to  the 

best  arrangements  for  a  mail  packet  pier^  I  now 

16  June      beg  to  do  so,  trusting  that  you  will  receive  the 
1S63.        suggestions  as  dictated  solely  by  the  anxious  de- 
sire to  promote  what  may  be  found  best  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  very  arduous  mail  service 
which  IS  now  in  contemplation.     It  would  be 
presumptuous    on    my   part   to    enter    into    a 
lengthened   statement   to  you  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  mail  packet  pier  at  Holvhead ;  your 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  locality, 
renders  that  unnecessary."     (I  mentioned  that, 
because  Mr.  Rendel's  own  evidence,  before  the 
Committee  in  1853,  alluded  to  our  requirements 
so  satisfactorily,  that  it  showed  that  he  was  quite 
acquainted  with  the  locality.)    "  I  will  therefore 
confine  my    remarks    to   such  points   as  come 
more  immediately  within  my  own  province  as 
managing  the  mail  packet  service.     Besides  the 
obvious  requirements  of  any  pier  for  the  landing 
and  embarkation  of  mails  ana  passengers,  it  wiS 
be  indispensable,  keeping  in  view  the  adoption  of 
the  intended  improvement  in  the  commimication, 
that  the  utmost  certainty  and  facility  of  approach 
should  be  attiuned  under  all  circumstances,  and 
the  most  perfect  arrangements  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  mails,  passengers  in  large  num- 
bers, and  their  lugg^e  from  the  vesseb  to  the 
railway  carriages.     These  operations  must   be 
performed  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  entire  time 
which  will  be  allowed  for  the  transit  to  London 
will  probably  not  exceed  11  hours.     The  land- 
ing-pier should  be  so  placed  as  to   allow  the 
commanders  of  the  packets  to  bring  them  up 
with  perfect  confidence  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  meet  with  any  obstructions,  and  that  they  may 
with  most  imerring  certainty  be  able  to  lay  the 
vessels  alongside,  close  to  the  ndlway  carriages 
waiting  on  the  pier  ready  to  receive  the  mtuls 
and  passcDj^ers.     We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  risk  of  collision  or  damage  is  not  only  to  be 
most  carefully  guarded  against  on  its  own  ac« 
count,  and  on  account  of  the  delay  to  the  par- 
ticular   transit    on    which   it    may  occur,  but 
further,  that  as  the  intended  packets  will  so  far 
exceed  in  speed  any  vessel  afloat,  or  likely  to  be 
built,  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  a  suitable 
substitute,  from  any  other  quarter,  in  the  event 
of  their  being  disabled.     The  original  plan  of  the 
new  harbour,  with  the  great   northern  break- 
water just  covering  the  entrance  by  the  Outer 
Platters,  would  have   afforded   access    to    mail 
packets  without  obliging  them  to  pass  among 
vessels  taking  shelter ;  but  the  extension  of  that 
breakwater,  while  it  vastly  increases  the  refuge 
accommodation,  renders  it  far  less  eligible  as  a 
packet  harbour :  for  in  that  locality,  crowds  of 
vessels  may  be  expected,  in  severe  weather,  gladjv 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  shelter  which 
you  have  thus  provided  for  them.     It  is  the  risk 
of  having  to  pass  among  these  vessels  in  all 
weathers,  by  night  as  well  as  by   day,  which 
makes  me  leel  so  apprehensive  of  the  landing- 
place  being  inside  the  harbour:  for,  no  matter 
what  the  regulations  of  the  harbour  may  be,  or 
how  great  me  vigilance  of  the  harbour-master 
in  enrorcing  them,  on  many  occasions  there  would 
be  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  mail 
packets  approaching  the  proposed  landing-stage, 
and,  at  times,  no  less  difficulty  in  leaving  it.     "fiie 
floating-stage  is  further  open  to  the  objection  of 
affording  but  one  side  for  the  use  of  the  large 
vessels ;  they  would  therefore  be  exposed,  in  the 


prevalent  winds,  to  the  entire  reach  across  the 
harbour,  as  they  lay  alongside,  from  the  hour  rf 
their  arrival  to  that  of  their  departure :  for  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  such  will  be  the  arrange- 
ments, otherwise  a  greater  number  of  packets 
would  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
service ;  and  this,  I  need  scarcely  say,  would  be 
attended  with  considerably  increased  expense.  It 
also  strikes  me,  that  the  communication  between 
the  railway  carriages  and  the  vessels  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  as  short  a  time  as  if  both  car- 
riages and  vessels  lay  in  the  same  direction  sde 
by  side."  (Mr.  RendePs  plan  was  for  placing 
them  at  right  angles.)  **  Tne  arrangement  which 
I  have  suggested  in  the  enclosed  plan  would,  I 
venture  to  submit,  accomplish  the  object  of  rapid, 
safe,  and  easy  access  and  departure,  of  security 
to  the  vessels  when  lying  alongside  for  their  re- 
turn* voyage,  and  of  convenient  communication 
with  the  railway  trains.  The  proposed  break- 
water, covering  the  Stag  Rock,  would,  with  the 
landii^-pier,  form  a  small  mail  packet  harbo  ur, 
which  should  be  exclusively  assigned  to  their  use. 
This  pier  should  not  be  less  than  700  feet  long, 
with  vertical  walls  on  each  side ;  thus  affording  a 
choice  of  sides  to  the  commanders  of  the  packets, 
who  would  no  doubt  generally  prefer  to  approach 
the  weather-side.  The  extent  of  quayage  would 
be  1,400  feet;  the  line  of  railway  to  be  continued 
from  the  present  pier  and  covered  over,  for  the 
protection  of  the  passengers  from  the  weather ; 
the  present  lighthouse  could  be  transferred  to 
the  end  of  the  suggested  breakwater.  As  the 
course  of  the  packets  would  pass  outside  vessels 
using  the  shelter  of  the  new  harbour,  the  com- 
manders could  approach  with  boldness  to  theveij 
entrance,  and,  after  an  easy  turn,  could  drop  theur 
vessels  alongside  almost  without  using  a  rope. 
With  regard  to  the  landing  and  embarking  of 

i)assengers,  I  would  propose  that  the  difference  of 
evel  (which  at  Holyhead  varies  about  18  feet) 
should  be  provided  for  inside  the  packets,  and  not 
in  the  pier ;  we  have  had  the  practical  experience 
of  many  years  with  our  Liverpool  vessels  of  such 
an  arrangement ;  I  mean  that  of  using  the  plat- 
form or  bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  as 
well  as  the  maindeck  of  the  vessels;  that  is, 
practically,  to  use  two  decks.  Suppose  the  stone 
pier  to  stand  six  feet  above  high-water  (with,  of 
course,  suitable  fenders  for  the  protection  of  the 
paddle-boxes,  as  with  a  floating-stage)  the  main- 
deck  of  the  packet  10  feet  above  the  water-line,  the 
platform  9  feet  above  the  decks,  when  the 
packet  is  alongside  at  hi^h-water,  the  gangway 
from  the  quay  would  inchne  upwards  4  feet ;  as 
the  tide  fell,  the  inclination  of  the  gangway  would 
gradually  change ;  at  or  near  half-tide,  it  should 
rest  on  the  platform  or  bridge,  and  that  deck  to 
be  used  till  low-water.  By  this  plan  the  inclina- 
tion in  the  gangway  would  never  exceed  6  feet, 
which  would  not  cause  any  practical  inconveni- 
ence in  a  length  of  24  feet.  No  break  of  any 
kind  would  be  requisite  in  the  surface  of  the 
quay.  Whether  the  passengers'  luggage  could 
be  transferred  with  greater  rapidity  by  hydraulic 
cranes  than  by  a  sufficient  number  of  porters  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  either  mode  could  be 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  pier,  when  the  vessels 
lay  alongside  the  quay  on  which  the  railway  car- 
riages were  placed.  The  pier,  as  suggested,  would 
also  answer  extremely  well  for  the  coaling  of  the 
packets,  an  operation  which,  as  you  justly  re- 
mark, should  be  done  with  the  '  greatest  possible 
rapidity,'   as  but  a  very  limited  time    may  be 
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ullowed  for  putting  on  board  the  lar^e  quantities 
of  coal  which  the  new  packets  would  require  for 
the  voyage,  and  unless  this  can  be  done  in  the 
interval  between  the  arrival  and  sailing,  a  greater 
number  of  vessels  would  be  required  for  the  duty. 
A  dep6t  of  coals  to  be  at  the  east  end  of  the  pier. 
The  depth  of  water  would  be  equally  good  as  in 
Kingstown  Harbour.  Should  you  entertainiavour- 
ably  the  proposed  arrangement,  the  entire  of  the 
new  harbour  and  the  shdter  provided  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  northern  breakwater  mi^ht  then  be 
conmdered  as  exclusively  available  lor  refuge, 
the  main  odject  for  which  it  was  constructed ; 
for  no  necessity  would  exist  to  endeavour  to  keep 
the  passage  clear  (at  least  four  times  every  day 
in  the  year)  for  the  mail  packets.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  relative  cost,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
venture  any  opinion ;  but  I  cannot  but  remark 
that  the  vast  unportance  of  providing  the  most 
perfect  arrangement  i'or  the  intercourse  with 
Ireland  should  weigh  with  all  not  to  allow  those 
arrangements  to  be  made  subservient  to  less  im- 
portant objects.  I  trust  tiiat  vou  will  not  witii- 
hold  your  patient  and  candid  consideration  of 
what  I  now  beg  to  submit ;  dictated,  as  I  have 
said  before,  by  my  deep  anxiety  on  the  subject 
The  impossibiUty  of  carrying  on  tiie  mail  service 
with  security  and  efficiency  devolves  on  us ;  and 
I  feel  that  any  defect  in  a  link  of  tiie  chain  of 
eonmmnication  between  London  and  Dublin 
would  greativ  mar,  nay  be  fatal  to,  the  success  of 
the  contemplated  improvements.  Let  me  then 
nrge  that  you  would  mstitute  such  inquiry  as,  in 
jour  own  jud^ent,  you  may  think  best;  and 
obtain  the  opimons  of  those  most  q^ualified  by  their 
long  experience  of  the  port  to  give  such  as  may 
be  safely  relied  on. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfuUy,  W.  Watson." 

60.  Was  the  condition  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  coaling  contained  in  &e  contract? — No, 
not  in  the  contract,  but  in  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  upon  the  subject;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  contract  that  gives  a  legal  claim  to  require 
those  piers  to  be  built;  it  is  an  equitable  con- 
struction of  the  contract  which  inferentially  gives 
ns  the  right  to  these  piers. 

61.  Wnat  is  the  term  of  the  contract  which 
inferentially  gives  you  that  power? — The  pre- 
vious correspondence  and  the  clause  postponing 
the  infliction  of  penalties. 

62.  What  are  the  words  of  the  contract  which 
^ve  you  the  ri^ht  of  demanding  a  safe  landing- 
place,  and  requiring  to  be  fined  if  you  do  not 
perform  your  part  of  the  contract  ? — 1  will  read 
the  clause  of  the  contract — ^it  is  the  11th  clause, 
page  9:  ^^  That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  under 
the  last-mentioned  clause  from  the  sums  payable 
nnder  this  contract  until  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs, 
or  successors,  shall  have  caused  the  necessary 
piers,  rails,  and  appliances  (which  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Her  said  Majesty's  Government)  at 
Holyhead  and  Kingstown  respectively,  to  be 
completed,  with  free  and  uninterrupted  access  for 
the  trains  and  packets  to  be  provided  under  this 
contract" 

63.  Were  the  piers  contemplated  in  that? — 
They  are  contained  in  Mr.  Hawksbaw's  report, 
they  are  those  in  blue,  and  they  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  and  by  Parliament. 

64.  Were  they  entirely  built  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Service?— No;  they 
were  contemplated  also  for  the  Transatiantic 
packets,  which  were  to  take  the  mails  on  their 
w^ay  to  New  York. 
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65.  What  was  the  estunated  cost  of  those  piers  ?  ^'  Watson, 
—£.425,000,  and  the  temporary  pier  20,000  i         ^- 
additional. 

66.  Has  anything  been  done  to  complete  that      '^  •^**°^ 
part  of  tiie  pier? — Nothing  has  been  even  com-^ 
menced;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  announced  that 
they  are  not  to  be  made; 

67.  Of  course  you  would  consider  the  Com- 
pany liable  to  penalties  for  non-performance  of 
the  contract  as  to  time,  had  those  piers  been 
completed  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

68.  You  consider  that  there  is  no  intention  at 
present  of  completing  them? — It  is  announced  so 
distinctiy  before  Parliament  this  year,  because 
the  estimate  is  omitted  from  the  votes  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 

69.  Thoi^h  the  Government  have  not  fulfilled 
their  part  of  the  contract  in  building  those  piers^ 
do  you  think  that  there  is  any  other  means  by 
which  your  Company  would  be  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  fines,  or  to  enter  into  negotiation,  suppos- 
ing you  received  an  equivalent  tor  those  piers  ? — 
Precisely;  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  nego- 
tiation as  we  did  last  year,  if  they  provide  for  us 
what  we  then  stated. 

70.  Will  you  state  what  propositions  you  in- 
tend to  make,  and  what  you  would  consider 
equivalent  to  tiie  completion  of  these  piers  ? — To 
build  the  solid  stone  pier  marked  D. 

71.  Will  you  state  in  what  manner  that  pier 
is  to  be  constructed ;  whether  it  is  to  be  of  mere 
rubble  work,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  a  pier  calculated 
for  landing  on  ? — So  far  as  giving  us  protection 
goes,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  of 
any  solid  material ;  but  to  make  the  thing  right 
for  the  packet  service,  and  to  give  us  sufficient 
accommodation,  it  ought  to  be  built  for  a  packet 
pier,  with  walls  on  botii  sides,  so  that  we  could 
oertii  the  ship  on  both  sides. 

72.  Woula  the  riulroad  come  to  it? — I  should 
say  more  easily  than  to  the  present  place,  be- 
cause there  is  rather  a  sharp  curve  m  coming 
round  to  the  present  place. 

73.  You  anticipate  landing  on  either  pier,  da 
you  not? — In  northerly  winds  we  should  nave  the 
advantage  of  tiie  weather  side  of  the  wooden 
jetty,  because  we  could  not  go  to  the  north  side 
of  that  stone  pier ;  it  would  be  just  as  much  ex- 
posed as  the  present  place. 

74.  How  tar  would  you  run  it  out? — Seven 
hundred  feet  beyond  the  shallow  water;  it  is 
marked  on  the  plan  just  to  shut  in  Carmel  Point; 
anything  that  goes  beyond  tiiat  line  would  give 
shelter  completely  from  tiie  north. 

75.  You  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go 
entirely  to  the  Stag  Rock,  as  you  mentioned  in 
your  letter  ? — I  thick  not. 

76.  Then  the  length  of  the  pier  would  not  be 
700  feet,  as  you  have  just  mentioned? — The 
packet  pier  which  we  now  propose  should  be  700 
feet,  and  it  should  be  a  protection  against  the 
north  to  the  temporary  wooden  pier ;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  never  could  be  made  a  stone 
pier  now,  because  we  should  have  no  place  to 
hmd  the  mails  at,  while  they  are  turning  it  into 
a  stone  pier. 

77.  The  present  pier  must  be  used,  must  it 
not,  while  the  other  is  being  constructed  ? — 
There  is  no  other  place. 

78.  And  you  do  not  propose  to  run  that  pier 
as  far  as  the  Stag  Rock,  but  merely  to  cover  the 
point  of  the  present  pier  ? — Yes,  which  is  about 
1,300  feet  in  len^ ;  it  is  2,000  feet  to  tiie  Stag 
Rock ;  I  think  that  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
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cost  very  much  less;  even  to  complete  it  as  a 
packet  pier  would  cost  infinitely  less.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  cost  one-third  of  the  money, 
even  if  it  were  faced  up(Jn  both  sides,  because  the 
water  is  so  much  shallower. 

80.  In  your  opinion,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  that  outlay  to  the  country  ? — I  am  sure  diat  it 
would  not  exceed  the  sum  originally  estim«ted 
for  the  packet  accommodatioQ,  150,000  Z.,  to 
make  it  a  most  complete  pier;  merely  to  nve 
a  good  shelter  from  the  sea,  I  imderstand  from 
the  engineer,  may  be  done  for  about  one-third  of 
the  money,  under  50,000  /. 

81.  Is  there  any  other  plan  which  you  could 
propose  as  a  substitute  ? — iSTo ;  there  is  no  other 
plan  which  would  suit  the  Irish  mails.  I  have 
paid  great  attention  to  that^  and  my  opinion  and 
the  opinions  of  the  commanders  have  been  die 
flame  throughout ;  they  have  never  changed ;  we 
acquiesced  m  agreeing  to  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  piers 
rather  under  coercion.  It  was  said  that  we  must 
have  piers  in  deep  water,  and  that  that  was  a 
sine  qud  non  ;  but  that  would  destroy  the  refuge 
harbour  for  vessels,  or  nearly  half  of  it,  becaoae 
you  must  draw  a  line,  and  keep  all  t^at  space 
clear  of  vessels,  and  not  allow  diem  to  anchor  to 
the  westward  at  all,  so  as  to  leave  the  road  free 
for  the  mail  packets^ 

82.  In  the  contract  is  there  any  agreement  as 
to  access  ? — Undoubtedly ;  it  says,  "  A  free  and 
uninterrupted  access  ;'*  diat  is  quite  clear. 

83.  Therefore  you  do  not  thmk  that  that  part 
of  the  contract  would  be  fulfilled  by  finishing 
this  pier?— I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  harbour  authorities  to  fulfil  it,  or  to  prevent 
ships  from  anchoring  in  our  way  in  bad  weather* 
They  might  have  steam-tugs  there,  and  take 
them  away  ;  but  then,  probably,  the  ship  would 
anchor  there  a  few  minutes  before  we  would  be 
entering,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  there  would 
not  be  time  to  take  them  out  of  the  way. 

84.  Taking  all  the  localities  within  the  Har- 
bour of  Reftige,  is  there  any  place  so  well  suited 
for  landing  ^e  Irish  mails  as  Ihe  present? — No ; 
there  is  no  other  place  so  well  adapted  for  it; 
there  is  no  other  place  where  we  could  have  had 
a  choice  of  side,  or,  as  Mr.  Hawkshaw  states  very 
properly  in  his  own  report,  "  a  quiet  windward 
side." 

85.  In  coming  in,  is  vour  course  clear  of  the 
line  of  vessels  that  come  for  refuge  ? — Yes,  gene- 
rally 80.  I  think  that  in  two  years  and  a  half  it 
has  not  occurred  more  than  twice  that  any 
vessels  were  in  our  way  with  a  strong  westward 
gale,  and  then  we  could  go  to  windward  of  them ; 
and  that  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 

E resent  place.     Mr.  Hawkshaw  alludes  to  it  in 
is  own  report 

86.  Mr.  Dalfflish.l  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  there  was  no  clause  in  the  contract  which 
gives  the  Company  a  right  to  require  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plans  which  are  now  asked  for  ? — No, 
I  think  not.  There  i^  a  clause  positively  giving 
that  right 

87.  On  what  ground  do  you  claim  that? — On 
the  ground  of  previous  negotiation  with  the  Go- 
vernment 

88.  Did  that  negotiation  take  place  before  the 
contract,  or  after  ? — Before  it 

89.  Is  the  nature  of  those  negotiations  shown 
anywhere  ? — In  the  correspondence  with  the  Se- 


cretary to  the  Treasury;  it  was  not  published 
for  Parliament,  but  I  have  it  here  printed  in  oar 
own  form,  and  it  is  accessible. 

90.  You  state  that  you  entered  into  the  con- 
tract after  tiie  n^otiations? — Yes;  founded  ob 
that  correqx>ndence. 

91.  You  entered  into  the  contract  with  this 
pier  that  was  then  provided ;  this  pier  which  now 
exbts  ? — ^We  did  so. 

92.  The  temporary  pier  was  then  in  exntenoe» 
was  it? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  had  com- 
menced ;  that  was- in  1859. 

93.  When  did  you  ccMnmence  ? — ^Our  contract 
was  signed  in  January  1859 ;  when  we  got  two 
years  to  build  shim,  aiMl  we  had  them  ready  by 
the  end  of  1B60.  We  commenced  before  Jumary 
1861;  but  I  think  that  at  the  time  that  we  signed 
die  contract,  no  part  of  this  jetty  ccdoured  pii^ 
had  been  even  conmienced 

94.  Was  this  temporarr  pier  ocmmenoed  which 
runs  out  from  the  lighthouse,  and  to  which  tho 
vessels  now  run  ?— I  uiink  not 

95.  That  was  made  in  accordance  with  a  sug^ 
gestion  from  Ae  Company,  was  it  not^  and 
was  the  thii^  satis&ctory  to  tiiem  for  vessels 
coming  there? — It  was  part  and  parcel  of  those 
airangements,  Mr.  Hawksbiw  providing  this  tem^ 
porary  jetty  of  wood,  white  he  was  making  the 
permanent  piers. 

96.  That  was  built  expressly,  as  I  understand, 
for  your  vessels  to  arrive  at? — Yes,  while  the 
others  were  in  pn^^ress. 

97.  Part  of  the  negotiations,  before  you  signed 
the  contract,  were  with  regard  to  this  temporary 
pier  ? — Yes. 

98.  This  was  made,  as  I  understand,  after  1859, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Dublin  steam  packets 
running  tnere? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

99.  Did  you  consider  it  sufficient  for  the 
purpose? — Certainly  not;  we  have  always  pro- 
tested aninst  its  being  sufficient 

100.  Do  you  consider  it  still  insufficient  r — We 
do,  on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  shelter,  and  its 
SDoiall  size ;  it  is  not  sufficient  in  the  accommo- 
dation in  size ;  but  the  main  thing  is  the  want  of 
shelter  from  the  north. 

101.  That  want  of  shelter  inconmiodes  you 
very  much  in  getting  your  vessels  alongside  this 
pier  ? — Yes,  very  much ;  it  causes  delay,  and  we 
consider  it  dangerous  also. 

102.  Does  it  cause  great  delay  ? — Continually, 
it  causes  very  considerable  delay. 

103.  Once  or  twice  a  week? — No,  certainly 
not ;  very  fortunately  the  dangerous  wind  is  not 
the  prevalent  wind. 

104.  It  does  not  cause  delay  above  one-tenth 
of  the  number  of  days  ? — I  should  think  not;  it 
is  not  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  this 
danger. 

105.  This  delay  that  is  caused  by  the  pier,  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  is  it  not? — It 
is  so. 

106.  You  talked  of  solidifying  the  pier,  did 
you  not? — ^That  was  what  was  proposed  to  us  by 
the  Government  last  year. 

107.  You  do  not  profess  to  be  an  engineer ; 
but  would  you  say  that  putting  up  certain  piles 
at  a  distance  of  1  foot  9  inches  from  each  other 
by  way  of  breaking  the  sea,  has  not  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  breaking  the  sea? — No  doubt 
it  has  had  some  effect ;  but  that  it  has  not  had 
a  sufficient  effect  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Cap- 
tain- Payne's  letter,  who  came  into  difficulty 
after  those  piles  had  been  nearly  all  in   their 

^^^  places. 
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plaeee.    I  belieye  that  there  were  a  few  towards 
die  end  that  had  not  been  put  down. 

108.  You  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  Captain 
FajAe ;  are  those  difficulties  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ? — No,  not  frequent 

109.  What  would  you  consider  the  average 
tisie^  from  the  vessel  rounding  the  end  of  tbe 
m&t  to  her  being  made  fctst  to  the  pier,  and 
Ssembarking  the  passengers  ? — If  you  take  the 
average  time,  it  cannot  be  much,  judging  from 
what  we  do  in  the  harbour  at  Kin^town,  where 
we  frequently  get  the  ship  in,  and  bnd  the  xnailsb 
and  send  the  train  off  in  nve  or  six  minutes ;  and 
we  ov^ht  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  at  Holyhead 
if  we  had  proper  accommodation. 

110.  Do  not  you  suimose  ^at  that  tinle  is 
exceeded  very  much? — Occasionally  it  is  very 
much  exceeded. 

111.  How  often  is  it  exceeded;  is  it  once  a 
week  ? — No. 

112.  Once  a  month? — Certainly  more  than 
that 

113.  What  would  you  consider  fair  time  for  a 
«teamer  coming  round  and  making  fast,  and  dis- 
embarking her  passengers?--*!  think  that  the 
time  which  is  occupied  at  the  Kingstown  Har- 
boor  is  the  best  answer  that  I  can  give ;  it  fre- 
quently is  done  in  five  or  six  nunutes,  and  the 
mail  bags  are  off  to  Dublin ;  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  the  same  at  Holyhead,  and  we  could 
do  it  if  we  had  shelter. 

114.  But  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  you  cannot  do  it  from  want  of  shelter  \ 
— Certainly.  Of  course,  if  the  wind  is  from  the 
south,  then  it  is  all  righ^^  because  the  wind  puts 
the  vessel  %ip  to  the  pier. 

115.  I  presume  that  the  wind  does  not  blow 
very  often  from  die  north  ? — Fortunately,  it  does 
not 

116.  You  talk  of  a  screen  at  the  top  of  the  pier; 
how  high  would  you  propose  to  have  that  screen? 
— To  go  up  to  the  roof  that  is  intended  for  pas- 
sengers. 

117.  Do  you  pjropose  to  put  up  a  roof,  and  to 
divide  the  ^lace  in  two  ? — -Yes, 

118.  You  have  always  a  railway  train  tfaere^ 
have  you  not? — Yes. 

119.  la  that  a  help? — No  doubt  it  is  a  help; 
the  railway  carriages  are,  to  a  certam  extent^  a 
screen. 

120.  Are  they  nearly  as  high  as  t^e  screen 
which  you  would  propose  to  put  up  ? — Yes,  nearly 
so. 

121.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  dangerous  thing 
for  the  stability  of  a  wooden  pier  to  make  it 
solid ;  would  not  it  be  more  liable  to  those  heavy 
seas  coming  in  to  shake  it? — I  should  say  so, 
certainly. 

122.  Would  not  piles  be  a  safer  mode  of  doing 
it  ? — No  doubt  of  it  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  jetty 
were  made  a  solid  surface  it  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  it  K  ihe 
Committee  should  wish  it,  I  could  refer  to  the 
correspondence  which  we  had  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  providing  us  with  proper 
pier  accommodation  as  a  justification  for  our  ex- 
pectation that  it  is  really  part  of  our  contract  with 
the  Government 

123.  Mr.  Milner  GibsonJ]  You  state,  do  you 
not,  Uiat  you  cannot  come  alongside  of  this  eastern 
jettv  in  very  heavy  weather  with  a  northerly  wind 
without  delay  and  some  danger  ? — Just  so. 

124.  That  arises  from  the  piles  not  being  filled 
up,  as  I  understand? — It  arises  from  their  not 
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being  close  together,  and  from  the  sea  passing  W.  Wai€on^ 
through  them,  and  striking  on  the  ship.  £8q. 

125.  If  you  came  alongside  the  place  when  it        — j — 
was  high-water,  and  there  were  not  those  aper-      ^"  •**»»• 
tures,  that  difficulty  would  not  exist  ? — That  is 
our  idea,  and  we  stated  so  last  year. 

1£6.  You  know  what  the  extezision  berth  is? 
-^Yes. 

127.  Is  it  solidified  ?— Yes,  quite  so ;  it  is  under 
the  belter  of  a  stone  wall. 

128.  What  prevents  you  in  bad  weather 
coming  a  little  further  ah^,  and  coming  on  to 
the  extension  berth,  instead  of  stopping  at  the 
extreme  east  of  the  jetty  ? — It  is  at  an  angle ;  it 
is  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  eastern  jetty,  and 
therefore  the  packet  could  not  go  into  that,  unless 
the  captain  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  tJbere  at 
first,  %nd  steered  quite  a  different  course  tiian  that 
leadii^  to  the  jetty. 

:  129.  He  would  know  outside  from  his  ex- 
perience that  the  weather  would  not.  admit  of  his 
going  alongside  the  eastern  jetty ;  what  is  to  pre- 
vent his  altering  his  course  so  as  to  come  straight 
alongside  of  the  extension  berth? — There  are 
several  things  to  prevent  him ;  first,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Camber  should  be  kept  dear ;  our  i:e^ 
serve  packet  has  to  lie  there  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  incoming  packet,  in  order  to  be  available  for 
the  mails  outward. 

130.  If  there  was  no  reserve  packet  in  that 
Camber,  there  would  be  nothing  to  jHrevent  their 
finding  a  sheltered  berth  alongside  of  the  exten- 
sion jetty? — There  would  1^  something;  tha 
commanders  have  very  great  objection  at  ni^t 
to  steer  their  course  to  go  into  the  extension 
berth,  because  it  puts  them  too  close  in  upon  the 
land,  and  those  large  ships  require  very  large 
scope  to  steer  round  in,  and,  moreover,  at  low 
water  they  do  not  answer  the  hehn  quickly  in 
ecmiing  round,  and  at  night  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
calculate  the  distance.  They  tell  me  that  it  is 
attended  with  risk  at  night  They  have  done  it^ 
but  it  is  not  a  safe  or  proper  arrangement  to 
oblige  them  to  adopt. 

131.  Do  you  mean  that  your  captains  cannot 
bring  their  ships  alo^side  tibat  extension  berth  in 
safety  ? — They  say  that  it  is  attended  with  great 
risk,  and  they  do  not  like  doing  it,  but  they  nave 
dcme  it 

132.  If  that  were  got  over,  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  with  proper  management  the  shins 
could  be  brought  with  perfect  safety  alongsiae 
that  extension  berth,  and  the  reserve  packet  was 
not  in  Camber,  you  have  now  the  sheltered  accom- 
modation for  die  incoming  packet  which  you  re- 
quire ? — No,  we  have  not;  we  should  have  shelter 
afforded,  but  not  the  extent  of  shelter  that  we 
require,  because  it  is  but  a  makeshift,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient 

133.  Supposing  the  reserve  packet  to  be  out  of 
your  way,  how  much  m«re  length  do  yon  require 
than  there  is  in  that  extension  berth? — There  is 
length  efficient,  but  there  are  the  difficulties 
about  getting  the  ship  turned  ready  to  take  the 
mails  out  again ;  she  could  not  swing  there,  she 
might  run  mto  it  aa  a  place  of  safety,  but  she 
could  not  swing  and  turn  about  with  the  out- 

Sing  mail;  there  is  not  room  in  the  Camber 
•  it 

134.  I  mean  when  you  come  alongside  the 
extension  berth? — She  is  then  in  the  Camber. 

135.  Her  head  is  pwrtly  in  the  Camber? — Yes, 
the  ship  is  350  feet  long. 

136.  You  have  brcMth  enough  in  holyhead 
A  4  Harbou 
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W.  jraisoHf    Harbour  to  swing  her,  have  you  not? — If  we 

^1-         back  her  out  of  the  Camber  we  have ;  that  is  to  say, 

i6^ne      ^  ^^  8^  away  from  the  extension  berth ;  but  as 

i86s.        ^^%  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  extension  berth  she  cannot 

turn,  although  she  is  safe  enough  when  she  is 

there. 

137.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  vessels  could  be  brought  alongside  the 
extension  berth,  and  the  Camber  were  altogether, 
there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  safety 
of  the  incoming  packets? — No,  we  consider  it  to 
be  safe  for  the  incoming  packet,  if  she  can  get  to 
it  with  safely. 

138.  Without  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
power  of  bringing  the  vessel  alongside  that  exten- 
sion berth,  cannot  she  get  to  it  m  safety  if  the 
reserve  packet  is  out  of  the  way? — She  could  not 
get  to  it  at  all  unless  the  reserve  packet  was  out 
of  the  way,  because  there  is  not  room  for  her. 

139.  There  is  room,  is  there  not,  if  the  reserve 
packet  is  out  of  the  way  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

140.  Cannot  you  have  the  reserved  packet 
moved  out  of  the  way  by  applying  to  the  har- 
bour-master whenever  the  weather  is  such,  which 
is  not  frequently  the  case,  as  to  require  your 
coming  alongside  the  extension  berth? — We  can; 
we  can  proceed  without  applving  to  the  harbour- 
master ;  we  had  a  great  aeal  of  difficulty  to  get 
the  use  of  this  extension  berth  after  it  was  made. 
It  was  made  at  their  own  instance  to  ^ve  us  a 
kind  of  reftige  in  those  particular  cases ;  out  when 
they  made  that  alteration  we  naturally  expected 
that  we  should  have  had  the  south  side  of  tne  old 
jetty  to  place  our  reserve  packet  at. 

141.  At  the  present,  cannot  you  have  that  re- 
serve packet  removed  from  the  Camber  to  the  south 
side  of  the  jetty  when  you  think  it  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  incoming  packet  may  use  the  ex- 
tension berth  ? — Yes,  we  have  authority  from  the 
Admiralty  to  go  there,  but  then  we  have  to  give 
an  intimation  of  our  intention  when  we  want 
shelter,  and  we  are  liable  to  be  moved  out  of  it 
as  soon  as  the  harbour-master  thinks  we  ought  to 

{JO ;  it  is  so  inconvenient,  that  we  are  very  re- 
uctant  to  go  there ;  he  has  ordered  us  from  it 
when  we  have  been  aground  there,  and  we  have 
been  ordered  back  again  into  the  Camber. 

142.  All  that  I  want  to  know  is  this ;  prac- 
tically, the  reserve  packet,  when  it  is  out  of  the 
way,  admits  of  the  incoming  packet  finding  a 
place  of  shelter  alongside  of  tne  extension  pier  ? 
— No  doubt  of  it 

143.  You  say  that  you  have  the  power  of 
having  the  reserve  packet  removed  on  your 
application  ? — ^Yes. 

144.  What  is  to  prevent  your  agent  at  Holy- 
head, when  the  look  of  the  weather  is  such  as  to 
make  it  inconvenient  for  the  incoming  packet  to 
come  alongside  the  eastern  extension,  making  an 
application  to  have  the  reserve  packet  taken  out 
of  the  way,  so  that  you  may  then  have  your  in- 
coming packet  perfectly  safe  ? — Sometimes  it  is 
done,  but  sometimes  the  weather  changes  with- 
out giving  us  time  to  do  it ;  sometimes  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  this  vessel  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  way,  and  that  a  communication  by  telegraph 
should  be  sent  over  to  Kingstown  to  let  the  cap- 
tain of  the  incoming  packet  know  that  the  place 
is  free  for  him  to  go  into  if  he  chooses,  in  order 
that  he  may  shape  his  course  accordingly ;  be- 
cause he  must  make  up  his  mind  before  he  is 
there ;  he  must  know  long  before  he  enters 
Holyhead  Harbour  whether  he  is  to  go  to  the 
extension  berth  or  not 


145.  K  the  reserve  packet  was  always  out  of 
the  waj,  and  he  had  his  choice,  knowing  that  the 
extension  berth  would  be  kept  clear,  he  would 
judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
anything  to  prevent  his  coming  alongside  the  ex- 
tension berth  ? — ^Just  so,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  at  night  he  objects  to  have  to  steer  ms 
course  in  that  wav ;  if  the  packet  was  always  kept 
out  of  the  Camber,  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  comd 
always  go  in. 

146.  If  we  could  find  a  place  for  that  reserve 
packet,  your  difficulty  would  be  very  much 
lessened  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt ;  if  the  reserve  packet 
was  out  of  the  way,  it  woidd  be  accesdble  for  the 
use  of  the  mails. 

147.  Colonel  French.']  I  understood  you  to 
state,  that  in  the  plan  which  is  here  before  the 
Committee,  you  would  extend  the  solid  work  of 
the  pier  or  of  the  jetty  as  far  as  the  Stag  Bock  ? 
— ^Yes,  towards  the  Stag  Bock. 

148.  So  far  as  I  remember,  that  was  a  su^es- 
tion  which  was  considered  before  when  thehar* 
hour  was  first  thought  of,  and  Admiral  Evans 
proposed  to  run  a  pier  out  there  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
so;  there  were  many  plans  of  that  kind  that 
were  brought  forward. 

149.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  expense 
of  solidifying  this  whole  jetty  would  not  exceed 
80,000  7.  ?— No;  what  I  stated  was,  making  a 
solid  structure  to  keep  the  sea  from  striking 
against  the  timber  jetty;  I  stated  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  not  exceed 
50,000  /.,  but  that,  if  it  were  made  a  proper 
packet  pier,  with  piles  up  each  side,  it  would  pro- 
Dably  amount  to  the  original  estimate  of  150,000/. 

150.  You  know  what  the  estimate  was  of  that 
harbour  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's,  namely,  the  line 
which  is  called  the  Tuning  Fork? — Yes;  the 
estimate  for  it  was  425,000/.,  and  20,000/.  for 
the  temporary  wooden  pier. 

151.  Altogether  that  was  445,000  /.  ?— Yes, 

152.  There  were  objections  made.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  concur  in  them;  that  this 
wooden  jetty  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  screen 
and  the  covered  landing-place  that  you  propose  ? 
— I  quite  concur  in  those  objections.  I  never 
thought  it  could. 

153.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  sinking  of  an 
additional  number  of  screw  piles  at  each  side 
would  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  that  roof 
and  the  screen  ? — I  suppose  if  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  materials  was  put  in,  it  might  be  made, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  way  of  making 
a  pier. 

154.  The  objection  to  timber  is,  that  it  has  so 
frequently  to  be  renewed  on  account  of  the  worm  ? 
— That  is  an  objection  to  timber  structures ;  how- 
ever, I  believe  tiiat  engineers  consider  they  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  overcome  that  by  creosoting 
the  timber. 

155.  Since  creosote  has  been  used,  how  has 
the  timber  stood,  because  it  has  been  stud  that  it 
has  been  obliged  to  be  renewed,  I  think,  three 
times  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
creosoted  timber  that  was  used  at  the  time ;  but 
I  know  that  the  engineer,  and  even  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw  himself,  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  creosoting,  as  giving  durability  to  the 
timber. 

156.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to 
express  the  opinion  that  this  Tuning  Fork,  as  it 
is  termed,  would  be  sufficient  ? — We  have  already 
stated  distinctly  that  it  would  be  sufficient 

157.  Is  there  room  for  a  vessel  to  swing  there  ?* 

—Yes, 
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— ^Yes,  plenty  of  room^  and  ample  accommoda- 
tion. 

158.  Would  it  be  at  all  safe  from  the  only 
gale  of  wind  that  you  have  now  to  fear^  that  is  to 
say,  the  north-north-east^  because  firom  the  other 
winds  the  breakwater  protects  you  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  was  gone  into  afterwards  at  the 
Admiralty.  We  had  an  interview  with  the  Ad- 
miralty at  the  beginning  of  1858^  and  Admiral 
Washmgton  made  the  remark  that  it  was  too 
much  exposed  to  the  north.  We  had  proposed 
to  Mr.  £endel  to  put  the  piers  up  near  those 
things  that  are  dotted  in  the  plan  called  the 
Flatters  Rocks,  close  under  the  breakwater,  be- 
cause he  contemplated  continuing  the  walling 
from  Salt  Island  up  to  those  rocks,  and  not  to 
allow  any  passage  for  the  water.  I  think  Mr. 
Hawkshaw's  view  was  to  leave  a  passage,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  bring  his  piers  further  oack. 

159.  What  was  the  reason  for  altering  the 
original  plan  of  the  breakwater  which  was  to 
liave  come  across  there? — I  think  the  original 
plan  of  the  breakwater  was  to  stop  at  that  angle 
which  you  see  on  the  plan,  and  it  was  Captiun 
Skinner,  who  was  the  harbour-master  at  that 
time,  who  felt  the  want  of  shelter  for  vessels 
seeking  refuge,  and  he  proposed  an  extension; 
but  that  extension  was  to  run  to  the  east  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  breakwater,  his  view  being  to 
shut  in  Carmel  Point  Mr.  Rendel  thought  that 
it  would  be  more  desirable  to  give  it  that  cant  up 
to  the  north-east,  but  the  result  has  been  that  it 
is  left  too  open. 

160.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Is  it  not  your  prac- 
tice for  the  outgoing  ships  to  start  from  the  norlh 
ade  of  the  pier  ? — Almost  invariably. 

161.  Therefore,  whatever  the  pier  is,  your  prac- 
tice is  to  start  from  that  side  of  it  which  is  with- 
out shelter? — Unless  the  weather  is  too  severe 
on  it,  clearly  it  is. 

162.  Therefore,  whether  there  was  a  new  stone 
pier  built  or  not,  so  far  as  the  outgoing  packet  is 
concerned,  the  system  would  remain  what  it  is 
now? — Not  at  all;  quite  the  reverse;  because 
we  should  then  arrive  at  the  weather  side,  no 
matter  what  side  the  wind  was,  and  we  should 
0tart  from  the  opposite,  which  is  the  lee  side. 

163.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  coming 
alongside  the  stone  pier  rather  than  the  wooden 
one  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  northerly  wind? — I 
should  not  propose  to  come  to  the  north  side  of 
the  proposed  stone  pier,  because  we  should  still 
liave  the  wooden  pier  to  fall  on  to,  inside  the 
proposed  little  packet  harbour;  I  would  not  pro- 
pose that  we  should  take  away  that  wooden  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  most  useful,  and  I  would  retain  it  there. 

164.  Is  not  it  most  convenient  for  ships  in 
ordinary  weather,  when  you  can  lie  alongside,  to 
start  from  the  north  side? — It  makes  no  differ- 
ence at  all,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  wind ;  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  ship 
starts  from  the  north  or  south  side. 

165.  Why  do  you  now  always  start  from  the 
north  side  of  the  eastern  jetty? — Because  we 
most  always  arrive  at  the  south,  and  we  back 
round  to  the  opposite  side. 

166.  You  take  the  trouble  to  swing  your  ship 
rounds  arriving  on  the  south  side ;  as  a  matter  of 
practice  all  the  ships  start  from  the  north  ? — We 
do  not  call  this  swinging — technically  speaking, 
swinginjg  means  turning  on  one  side  of  the  jetty, 
iirhicn  is  a  tedious  operation;  we  find  it  easier, 
as  eooxk  as  the  ship  has  landed  her  mails  and  pas- 
sengers on  the  south  side,  to  back  her  round  the 
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semicircular  end  of  the  jetty  so  as  to  have  her  W.  WaUoflf 
ready  for  starting.  Esq. 

167.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  her  there,  vou        ^"7^^ 
put  her  on  the  exposed  side?—!  would  not  allow        ^Qgl'' 
that ;  it  is  seldom  that  a  north  wind  occurs,  and  ^' 
if  the  wind  is  south,  it  is  the  lee  side. 

168.  Can  you  mention  any  day  in  the  year 
1863  on  which  you  have  started  from  the  south 
side  of  the  eastern  jetty  ? — Frequently. 

169.  How  often? — I  have  not  a  return  of  it 
here,  but  I  will  easily  get  it  out  Some  of  the 
captains  will  be  here,  and  they  can  answer  that ; 
but  I  have  seen  them  do  it  myself.  I  have  seen 
them  swing  at  the  south  side.  It  is  a  very  tedious 
operation ;  it  will  probably  take  an  hour. 

170.  Then  you  can  swing  on  the  south  side  ? — 
No  doubt ;  we  have  to  do  it,  or  to  incur  some  in- 
convenience and  risk  in  backing  out,  which  is 
worse  still  when  the  weather  will  not  allow  them 
to  swinff. 

171.  wTiat  I  want  to  know,  and  what  I  under- 
stand you  to  admit,  is  that  what  you  are  desiring 
is  not  accommodation  for  the  regular  and  ordinary 
sailing  out  and  incoming  packets,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  occasions  when  there  is  a  violent 
north  wind  ? — No  doubt  that  is  what  we  want. 

172.  As  a  general  rule,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  there  is  nothing  in  connexion  with  the  pier 
which  prevents  your  leing  punctual  in  making 
the  passage  across  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  ? — 
Unless  it  is  being  a  few  minutes  further  from 
Kingstown,  but  that  is  not  much.  But  we  main- 
tain that  we  have  been  punctual,  and  that,  unless 
under  exceptions  allowed  by  the  contract,  we  are 
never  late. 

173.  Before  the  contract  was  signed,  you  state 
that  there  were  negotiations  between  you  and 
the  Government  at  that  time ;  was  not  there  an 
idea  of  having  the  Transatiantic  service  carried 
on  from  Holyhead  ?— Yes,  that  was  the  expecta- 
tion ;  and  that  was  the  reason  for  proposing  to 
put  the  piers  in  deep  water,  and  the  only  reason. 

174.  in  fact,  those  large  and  expensive  struc- 
tures which  were  then  contemplated  were  with 
reference  to  the  Transatiantic  service,  rather  than 
for  the  purpose  of  the  mere  mail  service  between 
Holyhead  and  Dublin  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  pro- 
posed in  that' expensive  way  for  the  sake  of  thtf 
Transatiantic  steamers. 

175.  Such  piers  as  were  then  contemplated 
were  not  meant  as  necessary  on  that  scale,  or 
never  uuderstood  to  be  so,  were  they,  for  the  mere 
mail  service  between  England  and  Ireland  ? — It 
was  not  necessary  to  put  them  in  such  deep  water 
for  the  Irish  packets ;  and,  of  course,  they  would 
not  have  been  so  expensive  if  they  were  put  in 
the  other  place. 

176.  When  that  Transatlantic  service  was 
abandoned,  was  not  it  clearly  understood  by  the 
Company,  by  correspondence  and  by  interviews, 
that  the  accommodation  on  that  scale  was  no 
longer  necessary? — I  never  understood  it,  and 
never  heard  of  it  before. 

177.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  at  the 
Admiralty  when  it  was  admitted  and  agreed  to, 
and  there  was  an  understanding  come  to,  that  the 

})resent  accommodation,  completed  as  then  set 
brth,  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  and 
would  satisfy  that  word  **  necessary,'*  as  used  in 
the  contract  ? — Certainly  not ;  quite  the  reverse ; 
because  we  distinctiy  said  we  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  it. 

178.  Did  you  not  withdraw  the  breakwater 
scheme? — Yes,  we  did;  for  at  that  time  some 
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W.  Watsoih   arrangements  were  going  on  for  entering  into  a 
Baq.         system  of  penalties^  and  in  order  to  get  the  place 

made  safe  we  vnthdrew  it  reluctantbr. 

16  June  179.  In  the  Treasury  minute  of  the  21st  of 

1863.  May  1862,  there  is  this  passage:  **  The  question 
at  present  at  issue  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractors  is,  what  extent  of  accom- 
modation has  yet  to  be  afforded  at  Holyhead 
before  the  Government  can  be  justified  in  main- 
taining that  ^they  have  caused  the  necessary  piers, 
rails,  and  appliances  to  be  completed,  with  free  and 
uninterrupted  access  to  the  trains  and  packets.' " 
Tiiat  is  me  question  now  between  you  and  the 
Government,  is  it  not? — Yes ;  sufficient  accommo- 
dation. 

180.  Then  I  find  it  stated  in  the  same  Trest^ury 
minute,  "  The  directors  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Navigation  Company  having  signified  their 
concurrence  in  the  views  and  opinions  of  their 
commanders,  that  the  improvements  proposed  to 
the  present  jetty  would  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  vessels  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  in 
landing  and  embarking."  Did  the  directors  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Navigation  Company  sig- 
nify their  concurrence  as  recorded  in  that  Trea- 
sury minute? — Yes,  they  did;  that  it  would 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  packets  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  public ;  but  it  did  not  provide  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  it  was  simply  for 
the  safety  of  the  packets. 

181.  The  present  jetty,  which  is  what  was 
then  alluded  to,  does  provide,  in  your  opinion,  for 
the  safety  of  the  vessels  and  the  convenience  of 
the  public? — No;  I  have  said  the  reverse;  it 
would  provide  for  the  eafety  of  the  packets  if 
it  was  made  so  solid  that  the  water  could  not 
come  through  it  (but  that  is  not  done  yet),  and  if 
the  roof  and  the  screen  wall  were  put  upon  it 

182.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  proposition  of  that 
same  stone  wall  that  my  question  is  directed,  and 
what  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  whether  the 
directors  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  have  not  signified  to  the  Government 
that  the  improvements  proposed,  namely,  the  im- 
[»t>vement8  to  this  present  wooden  jetty,  would 
not  provide  for  the  fiifetyof  the  vessels  and  the 
convenience  of  the  public  in  landing  and  embark- 
ing ? — We  did  so  with  regard  to  me  safety,  but 
nothing  beyond  safety. 

183.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  think  that 
with  that  before  the  House  of  Commons,  as  stated 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company,  the  Government  would  be 
Justified  in  proposing  a  larger  vote  than  was  ne- 
ceasary  to  provide  ror  the  safety  of  the  ships,  and 
the  convemence  of  the  public  in  landing  and  em- 
barking ? — I  think  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public  and  with  Parliament 
too. 

184.  What  more  have  they  to  do? — ^To  provide 
a  proper  and  sufficient  landing  accommodation, 
snd  berthing  accommodation  for  the  packets. 

185.  But  that  expression  means,  that  it  would 
provide  sufficient,  does  not  it? — No,  certainly  not ; 
not  beyond  safetjr.  We  were  very  guarded  in 
that,  nothing  beyond  the  safety  would  be  pro- 
vided by  that  small  work. 

186.  Chairman,']  Did  the  Company  accede  to 
the  liability  to  fine,  if  that  was  provided  ? — No, 
certainly  not ;  we  would  have  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiati*.n,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read 
what  we  did  state  upon  that  point. 

187.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  Supposing  that  the 
Camber  were  taken  away,  and  that  the  London 


and  North  Western  ships  were  further  up  the 
harbour,  and  supposing  that  you  had  the  use  of 
the  present  stone  pier,  and  the  whole  of  Holyhead 
Harbour  for  the  incoming  and  reserve  packet, 
how  would  you  feel  then  as  to  convenience  and 
safety,  and  public  accommodation  ? — If  the  Cam- 
ber were  taken  away,  that  would  at  once  deprive 
us  of  a  berth  for  our  reserve  packet. 

188.  Supposing  tliat  a  bertn  is  provided  for  the 
reserve  packet,  and  that  vou  have  given  you  the 
use  of  that  stone  pier,  taxing  away  the  Camber, 
how  will  that  meet  your  views? — Leaving  out 
the  consideration  of  the  reserve  packet  accom- 
modation altogether,  of  course,  that  would  make 
a  very  excellent  arrival  berth,  assuming  the  water 
to  be  deepened. 

189.  Assuming  that  there  were  water  for  yoor 
ships  to  lie  alongside  there  at  low  water,  you 
would  not  desire  anything  better  than  using  the 
existing  stone  pier  ? — No ;  I  said  it  would  make 
a  very  good  arrival  berth,  but  it  would  be  a 
very  bad  departure  berth,  because  the  only  way  of 
getting  the  ship  turned  for  the  outward  mails 
IS  by  swinging  her,  and,  of  course,  in  certain 
winos  we  cannot  do  that,'  and  you  must  back 
out  of  the  harbour. 

190.  Does  anybody  say  that  a  steamer  could 
not  be  swung  in  the  inside  of  Holyhead  Harbour  ? 
— In  a  strong  southeriy  gale  I  am  informed  by 
our  commanders  that  they  could  not  do  it ;  I  have 
known  instances  myself  where  our  ships  have  had 
to  back  out  of  that  harbour  when  they  could  no* 
lie  at  the  north  side  of  the  jetty,  and  from  the 
inability  of  swinging  at  the  south  side. 

191.  If  it  turns  out  that  they  could  swing  a 
ship  round  in  the  harbour,  your  objection  would 
be  got  over,  would  it  not? — Only  to  a  certain 
extent ;  even  if  it  is  possible  to  swing,  it  is  aa 
exceedingly  tedious  operation.  We  have  a  very 
short  time  after  the  arrival  of  a  packet,  to  coal 
that  packet.  Mid  clean  her  up  for  the  outward 
passengers,  and  if  too  much  time  is  occupied  in 
swinging,  we  have  not  time  to  coal  her. 

192.  lou  must  always  swing  the  ship  inside 
even  with  your  new  stone  pier,  if  the  weather  is 
too  strong  ? — No  doubt  of  that,  unless  we  take 
the  north  side  of  the  present  wooden  jetty. 

193.  Would  not  a  southerly  gale  be  just  as  bad 
inside  of  your  new  pier,  as  it  is  in  the  present 
Holyhead  Old  Coonnercial  Pier? — No,  certainly 
not ;  because  there  is  no  reach  of  sea,  and  they 
have  therefore  a  sheltered  place. 

194.  Supposing  you  had  the  use  of  the  H<Jy- 
head  Pier,  as  it  now  exists,  would  not  that  be  in  all 
respects  a  safe  and  commodious  place  for  llie 
arriving  packets?— It  would  be  saw  and  commo- 
dious, 1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  for  the 
arrival  packets. 

195.  If  you  could  swing  a  ship  in  the  inside 
of  Holyhead  Harbour,  seeing  that  the  outgoing 
ship  is  the  one  that  arrives,  it  would  be  equally 
commodious  for  the  outgoing  ship,  would  it  not  ? 
— If  you  could  swing  the  ship  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  back  her  round,  it  would  be  equally 
commodious;  but  that,  we  say,  would  be  ina- 
possible  in  southerly  winds,  and  that  at  thoee 
times  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  swing,  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  delay. 

196.  With  regard  to  the  roof  for  passengers; 
although  you  tUnk  it  would  be  desirable  to  pot 
a  roof,  you  do  not  think  that  that  forms  anv  part 
of  the  contract,  do  you  ? — It  was  always  alluded 
to  in  the  evidence  given  on  the  subject  of  thoae 
piers  before    Parliament,  and  the  public   have 
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been  always  expecting  to  get  the  same  proper 
protection  from  the  weather  as  they  have  got  at 
Kingstown. 

197.  When  the  packet  comes  alongside  the 
]ner,  the  passengers  have  to  go  from  the  packet 
to  the  railway  carriage,  have  they  not? — Yes, 
that  is  a  distance  of  three  yards. 

198.  How  much  of  that  three  yards  do  yon 
propose  to  shelter? — Nearly  the  whole  of  it; 
just  as  is  done  at  Kingstown. 

199.  Will  you  put  a  shed  over  the  packet? — 
No,  not  over  the  packet. 

200.  Can  you  bring  your  shed  over  the  plank 
which  leads  from  the  packet  up  on  to  the  jetty  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  when  the  passengers  are  arranging 
themselves  in  the  railway  tram,  they  will  stana 
under  shelter. 

201.  What  do  you  mean  by  arranging  them- 
selves in  the  railway  train?— When  they  have 
ffot  out  of  the  packet,  of  course  they  have  to 
MX^  and  see  wnat  carriage  to  get  into^  and 
during  all  that  time  they  would  be  under  cover, 
instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  wet  when  they 
are  landed  out  of  the  packet  as  at  present 

202.  What  space  would  there  be  between  the 
steamboat  and  the  beginning  of  the  shelter  out 
of  the  three  yards? — I  should  suppose  about  a 
yard.  I  should  think,  in  fact,  the  roof  ought  to 
eome  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the 
jetty,  and  merely  to  be  kept  sufficiently  back 
that  anything  connected  with  the  ship  in  surging 
would  not  do  any  damage. 

203.  The  roof  might  be,  you  think,  desirable 
iar  the  passengers,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  die 
contract  oetween  tibe  Government  and  the  com- 
panies?— No,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  of  no 
uae  for  the  ships ;  it  is  the  screen  wall  that  is  of 
uee  for  the  ships. 

204.  Have  there  been  any  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Government,  on  die  one  nand,  and  the 
companies  on  the  other,  in  reference  to  furnish- 
ing a  roof  which  would  afford  shelter  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  passengers  ? — I  think  not. 

205.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable? — It 
would  be  desirable  to  make  the  thing  perfect  for 
the  public  travelling  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  it  will  not  be  complete  without  it; 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  it  is  at  present  in  wet 
weather,  even  without  any  wind. 

206.  Would  not  a  sheltered  place  with  a  screen, 
such  as  is  described,  after  all,  nave  a  tremendous 
draught  in  it ;  would  it  be  a  comfortable  sort  of 

5 lace    for   the    passengers? — ^It  could  have  no 
raught  if  there  was  a  screen ;  without  a  screen, 
there  would  be  a  very  great  draught,  of  course. 

207.  Even  if  there  was  a  screen,  would  not 
there  be  a  very  violent  draught? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible ;  because  the  screen  is  to 
prevent  the  (u*aught. 

208.  The  two  ends  would  be  open,  would  they 
not? — Of  course  you  cannot  close  up  the  ends; 
but  that  I  do  not  think  is  any  objection  to  il^ 
because  the  roof  would  be  so  long  that  rain  could 
not  come  in  far. 

209.  Would  it  be  equally  convenient,  do  jrou 
think,  for  your  men  connected  with  the  diippmg, 
making  the  vessels  fast,  and  getting  about; 
would  not  a  screen,  or  a  roof,  be  in  the  way  of 
the  operation  ? — A  screen  would  not  be  in  the 
way,  nor  would  the  pillars  which  support  the 
roof;  because  they  would  be  placed  benind  the 
present  wooden  fenders,  and  we  do  not  find  them 
m  the  way  at  Kingstown. 

210.  Mr.   Laird.}    Who    built   that   shed  at 
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Kingstown?— It  was  the  Board  of  Works  who  i^.  fl^aUon, 
built  it  E«l- 

211.  There  is  no  difficulty  when  the  sheds  come 

right  to  the  end  of  the  pier? — No.  «^  J^ne 

212.  In  the  most  exposed  docks  in  Liverpool        ^^^3* 
the  sheds  overhang,  so  that  passengers  can  get 

to  the  quay  under  cover  ? — Yes ;  clearly  so,  and 
there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  or  danger  in 
bringing  it  right  to  the  edge  of  the  quay. 

213.  mr.  Milner  Gibsoru]  If  it  were  blowing 
hard  from  the  southward,  with  a  driving  rain, 
woidd  this  shed  affi)rd  the  passengers  shelter? — 
It  would  afford  some  shelter ;  but  not  as  perfect 
shelter  as  if  the  wind  was  in  tilie  other  direction. 

214.  It  would  blow  inside,- would  it  not? — ^It 
would  affi>rd  the  passengers  shelter,  when  they 
were  getting  into  the  carriages,  I  have  no 
doubt 

215.  You  think  that  if  your  shed  were  put 
up,  as  has  been  proposed,  that  that  would  be  all 
that  the  passengers  need  ask  for,  or  should  have 
on  the  jetty  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  require 
more  on  landing, 

216.  CAainwoH.]  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man says  your  shed ;  was  mere  ever  any  proposal 
by  your  company  to  build  a  shed  ? — It  was  agreed 
to  be  built. 

217.  Was  it  your  proposal,  or  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  itseli  ? — I  should  think  it  grew 
out  of  that  interview  which  we  had  with  the 
Admiralty  last  year ;  we  had  always  stated  that, 
to  make  the  thing  right,  there  should  be  a  shed 
there. 

218.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  propositions  made 
in  Parliament  by  the  Government  last  year  ? — 
No  question  of  it;  because  it  is  estimated  for. 

219.  It  was  volunteered  by  the  Government?' 
— I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  they  volunteer 
much. 

220.  They  certainly  never  performed  it? — 
No. 

221.  Mr.  Stansfeld.'\  With  regard  to  the  de- 
parture of  steamers  from  the  northern  side  and 
the  extension  of  the  jetty,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  on  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  this  year 
they  have  not  been  able  to  leave  from  the  northern 
side  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

222.  What  was  to  prevent  their  starting  from 
that  side? — The  sea  breaking  on  it;  the  ship 
would  sustain  some  damage,  as  is  occasionally 
the  case. 

223.  Could  not  you  back  the  ship  round? — 
No ;  she  arrives  ait;  the  south  side,  and  we  cannot 
back  her  round  to  the  north ;  that  was  the  reason 
that  she  started  from  the  south. 

224.  On  those  occasions  to  which  you  refer, 
did  this  incoming  vessel*  start  again  from  the 
south,  and  not  from  the  north  side? — Yes,. 
clearly ;  that  is  the  routine  of  the  duty. 

225.  But  you  do  not  always  start  the  incoming 
vessel  f^in,  do  you  ? — We  change  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight's  run ;  and  then  we  take  the  reserve 
packet  out 

226.  When  you  change  the  vessel,  from  which 
side  do  you  start  ? — We  generally  start  from  the 
extension  berth. 

227.  It  would  be  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
you  started  frc»n  the  south  side  during  the  course 
of  this  year?— We  start  with  the  reserve  packet 
regularly  every  Saturday ;  but  I  had  not  it  in  mv 
mmd  wheh  I  alluded  to  starting  from  the  south 
side  of  the  jetty ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  other 
instances,  would  take  place  every  Saturday  re- 
gularly. 
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228.  Besides  that  every  Saturday  starting 
from  the  south  side^  how  many  times  in  the  coarse 
of  a  year  do  you  suppose  that  you  start  the  vessel 
from  the  south  side,  oecause  you  could  not  start 
her  from  the  north  ? — It  would  be  only  a  guess, 
probably  a  dozen  times ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
a  return.  We  have  a  very  intelligent  officer  who 
attends  to  the  packets  on  their  arrival  at  Holy- 
head, an  old  pilot,  and  he  has  a  return  of  all  those 
cases. 

229.  Colonel  French.']  The  Right  Honourable 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  appeared  to  question  the  utility  of  the 
shed,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  extend  to  that 
short  passage  from  the  packet  to  the  pier  itself; 
there  is  no  delay  in  getting  out  of  the  packet,  is 
there  ? — No ;    I  take  it  tiiat  it  does  cover  that 

rrtion,  and  it  may  cover  the  whole  of  it;  because 
quite  agree  with  the  honourable  Member  for 
Birkenheid,  who  said  that  it  might  come  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  quay,  referring  to  what  is  the 
case  in  Liverpool.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  com- 
ing further  with  it  than  was  done  at  Ejngstown ; 
we  were  afraid  there  at  first  that  we  might  do  some 
damage  with  our  masts. 

230.  But  whatever  delay  does  occur  in  choosing 
the  carriage,  and  seeing  that  the  luggage  is 
placed  in  the  van,  the  people  enp^agea  in  that 
Dusiness  would  be  protected  by  the  shed  com- 
pletely ? — It  is  more  the  passengers  that  I  think 
of  than  the  people  looking  after  the  luggage  ;  but 
the  passengers  themselves  when  they  land  do  not 
go  at  once  into  the  first  carriage  they  see ;  they 
must  ^et  accommodation,  and  they  move  about 
and  go  to  and  fro,  and  during  all  that  time  tliey 
would  be  under  shelter.  Of  course  there  are 
cases,  I  know,  where  the  shelter  would  not  be  as 
good  as  at  other  times ;  but  that  is  the  case  with 
an  umbrella ;  if  you  go  out  on  a  windy  day  with 
an  umbrella,  you  do  not  get  as  much  shelter  as  if 
the  rain  came  down  straight. 

231.  You  stated,  did  vou  not,  that  there  are 
only  two  plans  for  giving  this  accommodation 
that  you  had  considered,  namely,  lengthening 
the  present  jetty,  and  rendering  it  solid  in  the 
manner  you  propose,  and  those  works  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  which  are  marked  in  blue 
upon  the  map  ? — I  conceive  that  it  lies  between 
those  two  plans. 

232.  Have  you  ever  considered,  as  there  is  a 
railway  at  this  moment  in  existence  round  the 
harbour,  whether  it  would  n6t  be  possible  to 
bring  vessels  up  on  the  breakwater,  not  where  it 
turns  out,  but  after  you  pass  the  part  of  the 
original  breakwater,  where  there  is  deep  water 
ana  every  accommodation  for  loading,  and  every- 
thing else  there  ? — I  have  frequently  considered 
it ;  I  think  that  all  that  coloured  passage,  for  in- 
stance, inside  there,  is  good,  but  the  objection  to 
that  is  that  the  railway  is  not  from  London,  not 
simply  from  the  stone  quarries ;  you  would  have 
to  tunnel  under  the  town  to  get  to  it,  and  then 
we  should  have  the  same  objection  about  starting 
the  return  packet  from  that  place  as  from  the 

{>lace  that  the  right  honourable  Member  re- 
erred  to,  because  you  have  only  one  side,  and  it 
is  exposed,  and  it  is  essential  for  us,  as  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  in  one  of  his  reports  puts  it,  that  we 
should  have  "  a  quiet  windward  side  "  to  go  to. 

233.  Colonel  Pennant.']  You  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  swinging  a  vessel  inside  the  old  har- 
bour; can  vou  give  us  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  ? — There  is  length  enough  for  it ;  it  is 


the  state  of  the  wind    that    makes  the  £ffi- 
culty. 

234.  What  is  the  width  of  the  channel  tliere  ? 
— I  should  think  it  is  nearly  400  feet 

235.  What  is  the  length  of  your  vessel? — 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

236.  Mr.  Laird.]  Is  there  depth  enough  at 
low  water  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  I  suppose  it 
could  be  dredged. 

337.  At  present  you  could  not  swing  at  low 
water  ? — No ;  a  vessel  has  been  aground  there 
in  starting ;  we  are  never  aground  in  arriving^ 
because  we  never  arrive  at  low-water  apriog 
tides. 

238.  Colonel  Pennant.]  There  is  not  above  60 
feet  of  high  water  beyond  the  length  of  your 
vessel;  is  that  room  for  her  to  swing  in? — ^I 
should  think  not. 

239.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenar.]  Has  the  time 
been  taken  from  the  vessel  rounding  the  pier  to 
the  time  when  communication  has  been  esta- 
blished with  the  shore  ? — We  take  it  in  different 
ways ;  our  captains  keep  time  exactly  as  they  did 
in  the  former  service,  and  that  is  from  lighthouae 
to  lighthouse,  merely  for  estimating  the  speed 
of  the  ship  when  she  is  going  full  speed  across  tbe 
channel ;  omitting  those  portions  of  transit  when 
^oing  through  the  harbours. 

240.  When  she  has  rounded  the  point  at  tlie 
head  of  the  pier  te  when  she  gets  coromunicatkm. 
established,  that  time  has  been  taken  ? — Yes,  I 
fancy  it  has  been  taken  by  the  Post  Office ;  oar 
man  on  shore  keeps  an  account,  and  sends  it  to  me 
daily,  of  the  time  when  we  have  everything  out, 
and  the  train  is  off;  but  we  do  not  subdivide  it 
into  those  different  portions;  we  consider  tluit 
there  is  an  end  of  the  passage  when  the  engines 
are  slackening  speed  in  coming  in ;  the  rest  is  all 
included  in  getting  alongside,  making  fast,  get- 
ting  the  gangway  stages  ready,  all  landed,  and 
the  train  started. 

241.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.]  What  is  the  amount 
of  penalty  to  which  you  would  be  liable,  suppomng 
the  accommodation  were  sufficient? — The  penalty 
referred  to  in  the  contract  itself  is  1  /.  14  #.  for 
each  minute  beyond  the  time,  unless  there  were 
causes  beyond  our  control,  which  would  exempt 
us  from  the  penalties. 

242.  If  you  accomplish  the  whole  distance,  as 
you  are  bound  by  the  contract,  in  11  hours,  how 
much  of  that  do  you  give  to  the  sea  passage  ? — 
The  arrangement  between  our  co-contractors,  tbe 
London  and  North  Western  Rjulway  Compwiy, 
and  ourselves,  is  this :  assuming  that  those  piers 
were  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  than  their 
present  place,  if  the  time  exceeded,  without  suf- 
ficient cause,  6  hours  and  40  minutes  on  tlie 
land,  they  were  liable  to  the  penalty  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  exceeded  3  hours  45  minutes  for 
the  passage  of  the  channel,  we  were  liable  to 
penalties ;  and  if  it  exceeded  35  minutes  for  land- 
ing and  everything  at  Holyhead,  we  were  jointly 
li^le ;  35  minutes  were  obviously  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  admittedly  allowed,  with  the  view  of 
giving  some  margin  for  rough  weather  which 
would  not  amount  to  a  gale  of  wind,  and  these 
times  make  up  the  11  hours. 

243.  You  say  that  occasionally  the  mails  are 
over  due,  and  therefore  you  would  be  liable  to  a 

S^nalty,  supposing  it  were  enforced  ? — The  Post 
ffice  would  merely  deduct  it  from  the  gross  pay* 
ment,  without  going  into  the  question  of  who  ulti- 
mately were  to  suffer. 

^  244.  Has 
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244.  Has  that  been  done? — No,  they  could 
not  do  it. 

245.  You  mean  that  they  could  not  do  it  in 
coneequence  of  the  accommodation  not  being  suf- 
ficient?— Yes,  the  Government  have  intimated 
that. 

246.  With  regard  to  this  extension  of  the  pier, 
supposing,  as  was  suggested  by  the  right  non- 
ourable  Member,  that  the  jetty  were  not  removed, 
And  a  good  berdi  were  provided  for  the  reserve 
packet ;  ^and  also  if  the  water  to  the  south  were 
ueepened  by  means  of  dredging,  so  that  vou  could 
£wing  your  vessels,  do  you  think  that  with  a  shed 
built  upon  that  pier,  your  accommodation  would 
then  be  sufficient  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ;  and  I  have 
stated  the  reason  why  we  should  not  think  it  suf- 
ficient It  would  do  very  well  for  the  arrival 
packet,  but  it  would  not  do  to  get  her  ready  for 
•the  outgoing  mail,  in  certain  cases. 

247.  jBxcepting,  I  suppose,  in  strong  winds  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty  in  swinging ;  a  strong 
wind  from  the  south-west  is  a  very  prevalent 
wind. 

248.  You  have  been  informed  by  your  captiuns 
that  it  is  impossible  to  swing  a  vessel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  extension  pier? — Yes,  I  have  been 
informed  so. 

249.  Supposing  that  could  be  accomplished; 
supposing  your  captains  could  swing  their  vessels 
to  tne  south  side  of  the  extension  pier,  and  that  a 
good  berth  could  be  provided  for  your  reserve 
packet,  then  this  extension  pier  would  be  suf- 
ficient, assuming  that  you  could  swing  your  ves- 
sels ? — We  would  not  think  it  sufficient. 

250.  Supposing  you  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  in  the  event  of  that  water  being  deepened 
they  could  swing  their  vessels  with  swety,  would 
the  accommodation  then  be  sufficient? — The 
honourable  Member  is  putting  it  if  we  got  all 
the  accommodation  that  we  want ;  of  course,  we 
do  want  accommodation  for  the  reserve  packet, 
and  facilities  for  swinging  the  ships,  and  facilities 
for  getting  away;  if  we  had  that  it  would  be 
all  right,  but  our  impression  is  that  we  would  not 
get  those  things,'  and  it  would  be  supposing  an 
impossibility. 

251.  Jjord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Supposing  the 
new  pier  were  made  as  you  wish  it  to  be,  would 
the  departure  boat  swing  there  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.    If  it  is  merely 

'Consulting  economy  to  make  a  solid  stone  struc- 
ture to  keep  away  the  sea  from  the  present 
wooden  jetty,  we  could  use  the  north  side  of  the 
jetty  as  well  as  the  south ;  but  if  you  make  a 
permanent  packet  pier,  which  ought  to  be  done, 
we  then  should  use  the  south  side  generally, 
•unless  prevented  by  the  wind  from  the  north ; 
and  it  would  have  the  additional  advantage  that 
that  very  sharp  curve  for  the  railway  carriages 
would  be  got  rid  of  by  the  arrangement,  £is 
curve  is  the  cause  of  some  delay  to  them,  and 
gives  them  a  very  fair  justification  for  declining 
to  agree  to  the  penalties.  In  this  question  of  the 
permanent  pier,  we  cannot  consent  by  ourselves ; 
but  both  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way Company  and  ourselves  did  consent  last 
;ear  to  meet  the  question  as  put  before  us  by  the 
treasury. 

252.  CAatrman.]  Did  that  negotiation  come  to 
anything? — Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow 
.me  to  state  what  we  said,  and  what  they  said ; 
I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  10th  of  June  last  year,  in 
-which  I  state,  ^^  contingent  on  the  execution  of 
the  works  proposed,  and  on  the  concurrence  of, 

0.95. 


and   a  satisfactory  arrangement  with,  their  co-  V*  Watsom, 
contractors,  the  contractors  for  the  sea  service         ^•^^ 
will  be  prepared  to  agree  to  an  alteration  in  the        g~J 
conditions  of  the  contract,  and  to  enter  into  an         ige^T* 
arrangement  for  exaction  of  the  penalties,  with  ^* 

such  reasonable  modifications  as  may  be  Just  under 
the  altellred  circumstances;  and  that  the  system 
of  penalties  shall  be  applied  separately  to  the 
land  and  the  sea  services,  as  suggested  in  your 
letter  of  the  2l8t  ultimo."  That  was  our  letter 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  London  and  North 
Western  letter  is  much  to  the  same  purport  **  On 
the  part  of  the  Railway  Company,"  iS-.  Stewart 
says,  "  I  am  authorised  to  say,  that  subject  to 
carrying  out  the  foregoing,  and  to  the  con- 
curi-ence  of,  and  satisfactory  arrangement  with, 
their  co-contractors,  the  Railway  Company  will 
be  prepared  to  agree  to  an  alteration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract,  and  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  exaction  of  penalties,  under 
such  reasonable  modifications  as  may  be  just 
under  the  altered  circumstances,  and  that  the 
system  of  penalties  shall  be  applied  separately  to 
the  land  and  sea  service,  as  indicated  in  your 
letter  of  the  21st  ultimo."  We  both  agreed  to 
enter  into  the  negotiation  as  the  Treasury  put  it 
before  us. 

^  253.  You  speak  of  a  modification  of  the  penal- 
ties ? — That  is  what  the  Treasury  proposed  to  us. 

254.  It  is  not  the  entire  penalty,  under  the 
contract? — No,  it  would  necessarily  require  some 
modifications  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

255.  Mr.  Lefroy,']  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if 
there  were  sufficient  money  laid  out  upon  the 
present  pier,  it  could  be  made  what  you  call  both 
safe  and  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  traffic? 
— I  conceive  it  to  be  quite  impossible. 

256.  Is  it  on  that  account  that  you  have  pro- 
posed what  you  have  described  as  l5  instead  of  C  ? 
— Clearly  so. 

257.  Why  do  you  think  D  would  be  so  superior 
to  the  present  one,  if  the  present  one  were  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  D  would  be? — 
Because  it  gives  us  the  choice  of  sides  in  any 
weather ;  that  is  the  reason  why  we  prefer  it. 

258.  In  proposing  D,  you  contemplate  to  con- 
tinue the  present  one  ? — x  es,  unquestionably. 

259.  It  the  present  one  were  not  continued, 
would  you  consider  D  as  having  any  advantages 
above  C  ? — Yes,  in  its  being  entirely  solid*  and 
being  of  greater  extent. 

260.  But  with  regard  to  position,  how  would 
it  be? — They  are  identically  the  same  in  posi- 
tion. 

261.  My  question  implied  the  present  tem- 
porary pier  being  made  solid  ? — Then  it  is  safe, 
but  it  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  proposed  stone 
pier ;  we  have  not  sufficient  frontage  on  one  side 

of  it,  as  we  have  a  perpendicular  stone  wall  at       ^ 
the  end,  so  that  it  would  be  madness  to  enter  with 
one  of  those  ships  on  the  north  side  in  rough 
weather. 

262.  If  the  proposed  one,  D,  were  built,  would 
that  supply  everything  that  you  have  mentioned 
the  public  would  stand  in  need  of,  as  well 
as  safety  for  the  ships;  for  instance,  sufficient 
cover  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  a  cover 
as  ^ood  as  you  have  at  Kingstown,  and  also  a 
sufficient  protection  for  the  vessels  under  every 
weather? — I  think  that  that  would  make  it  as 
complete  an  arrangement  as  you  could  reason- 
ably have,  and  would  not  leave  anything  to  be 
desired. 
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W.  Watson^       263.  Could  the  raalway,  upon  that  sappoeition, 

Esq.         be  continued  down,  so  raat  the  passengers  could 

rT~         get  at  once  from  Ae  ship  upon  the  pier  under 

*  gj"*®      cover,  and  then  to  the  railway  ? — Unquestionably ; 

^^'        they  do  that  at  present  on  the  present  wooden 

jetty. 

264.  It  was  stated  that  in  certain  winds,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  hurricane,  the  passengers  would  be 
exposed  to  wet,  and  could  not  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tected; but  might  they  not  be  protected  from 
the  prevalent  wind,  if  that  were  a  solid  pier? — 
You  cannot  close  it  up,  you  must  leave  it  quite 
open,  as  it  is  at  Eangstown. 

265.  Even  on  the  solid  pier  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so;  you  could  not  work  it  otherwise  in  trans- 
ferring the  passengers  between  the  ships  and  the 
trains ;  it  must  be  merely  put  upon  pillars,  for 
tlie  facility  of  communication,  and  for  the  lug- 
gage, and  everything  else. 

266.  You  think  that  D  would  give  as  good 
accommodation  for  the  passengers  as  you  have 
at  Eangstown? — It  would  do  so,  supposing  the 
wooden  jetty  to  be  left  for  those  nortiierly 
winds,  because  we  could  not*  go  to  the  north 
flide  of  it ;  it  would  be  just  as  good. 

267.  You  stated  that  in  certain  cases  that  jetty 
might  be  made  safe,  but  you  would  not  extend 
the  word  "  sufficient "  to  it :  what  do  you  intend 
by  the  difference  between  "sufficient"  and 
**  safe  "  ? — One  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
£»cility,  because  there  is  no  danger  to  the  ship, 
or  to  the  passengers ;  that  is  what  we  intend  by 
the  word  "  safe." 

268.  How  far  would  the  word  "  sufficient"  go? 
— That  would  include  proper  conveniences,  ex- 
tent of  accommodation,  and  facility  of  access  in 
all  winds ;  we  draw  a  great  distinction  between 
the  two,  and  have  done  so  from  the  very  begin- 
ning ;  Mr.  Hawkshaw  has  also  done  so,  and  Mr. 
Sendel;  and  as  it  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
time  occupied  in  the  transit,  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance,  particularly  when  each 
minute  is  worth  34  s, 

269.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.']  Supposing  this 
plan  were  carried  out  which  has  been  suggested, 
namely,  that  the  jetty  should  be  improved,  and  a 
proper  berth  found  for  the  reserve  vessel,  and 
you  found  that  you  could  manage  to  go  to  sea 
with  ease,  would  that  interfere  at  all  with  the 
trade  which  is  carried  on  in  the  harbour  now, 
independently  of  the  passenger  traffic;  there  is 
a  (^nsiderable  traffic  carried  on,  is  there  not,  by 
the  North  Western  Railway  Company,  inde- 
pendentlv  of  passenger  traffic  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

270.  And  vessels  connected  with  that  traffic 
must  go  to  the  south  of  the  extension  pier  ? — 
Westward  of  it,  properly  speaking. 

271.  The  vessels  engaged  in  that  traffic  must 
go  backwards  and  forwards  south  of  that  pier ; 

^  and,  if  so,  would  not  the  coming  out  of  your 
vessels  interfere  with  that  trade? — They  are 
spending  some  money  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
iuarbour  in  making  places  for  their  own  ships,  so 
that  that  objection  would  be  altogether  got  rid  of. 

272.  Would  the  swinging  interfere  ? — I  do  not 
^nk  there  would  be  any  interference. 

273.  In  fact,  your  pier  would  act  as  a  sort  of 
breakwater,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
swinging  south  of  your  piers,  supposing  ycu** 
Tcssels  were  kept  up  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  primary 
object,  of  course ;  it  would  mal^e  it  stiU  more 
perfect  to  make  it  a  packet  pier. 

274.  Chairman. '\  Do  not  all  the  vessels  that 
now  belong  to  the  London  and  North  Western 


Railway  Company,  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade, 
lie  in  that  Camber  withm  the  Admiralty  Jet^  ? — 
No,  never;  they  never  go  inside  the  Camber;, 
they  use  the  outside  of  it. 

275.  Ihey  have  warehouses  there,  have  they 
not  ? — It  is  rather  to  the  westward  of  that. 

276.  They  propose,  do  Ihey  not,  to  im|M-ove 
those  warehouses? — Yes,  up  at  the  upper  part 
near  the  station. 

277.  Do  not  they  propose  to  deepen  the  har- 
bour up  to  that  point  ? — Yes,  they  are  doing  it. 

278.  If  you  get  that  berdi,  you  mustdeepCTi 
the  harbour  also  for  your  vessels? — No  ques- 
tion of  it ;  there  is  not  water  enough  there  now. 
Our  ships  draw  nearly  14  feet. 

279.  The  low-water-mark  comes  yery  neariy 
down  to  where  their  storehouses  are  1 — i  es,  the 
tracing  shows  the  low-water-mark. 

280.  Then  any  vessel  that  is  lyii^  in  die 
Camber  now  is  at  this  moment  dry,  is  sne  not  ? — 
No ;  she  is  aground,  but  is  not  dry. 

281.  If  the  warehouses  were  carried  away,  she 
would  be  entirely  dry  any  higher  up  than  that? — 
Yes,  at  low-water  she  would. 

282.  Do  not  you  think  that  inconvenience 
might  arise  from  vessels  belonging  to  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company  coming  up  to  their 
new  wharf  and  crossing  where  your  vessels  would 
lie  at  the  moment  that  you  would  want  to  swing? 
— In  the  act  of  swinging  they  would  go  across 
the  whole  harbour,  bloclang  up  the  passage. 

283.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  an  inconve- 
nience would  arise  either  to  one  or  the  other  ? — 
Yes;  and  very  great  danger  might  arise  if  we 
happened  to  be  swinging  one  of  our  ships  when 
they  were  coming  in  on  a  dark  night ;  there  might 
be  a  collision. 

284.  Do  vou  see  what  the  captains  of  ships  call 
a  knuckle  there  ? — ^Yes. 

285.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  fill  up  dmt 
knuckle,  and  to  extend  the  stone  pier  in  a  line 
with  the  point  of  that  knuckle  ? — The  extension 
berth  is  not  marked  on  this  plan,  but  it  is  practi- 
cally filled  up  now. 

286.  Do  you  think  that  any  accommodatioa 
which  you  could  get  there  would  enable  the 
Government  to  fiilnl  the  contract  with  you  and 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company,  and 
that  you  would  submit  to  the  fines  mentioned  in 
that  contract?— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

287.  Mr.  Dalfflish.'l  You  have  described  to  the 
Committee  all  the  disadvantages  of  Holyhead 
Harbour :  have  those  disadvantages  ever  ii^uced 
the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  to  consider 
the  question  of  giving  up  the  contract  for  the 
Irish  mails  ? — No. 

288.  They  do  not  find  the  disadvantages  such 
as  to  make  it  a  disadvantageous  contract? — 
No. 

289.  Have  those  disadvantages  of  the  harbour 

E reduced  any  of  the  delays  in  the  service  which 
ave  taken  place  between  the  time  you  first  com- 
menced to  carry  the  mails  and  the  present  time? 
— Very  much  so. 

290.  In  fact,  they  have  led  to  your  making  a 
longer  passage  than  you  would  otherwise  have 
done  ? — In  the  ordinary  passage  the  time  is  a  few 
minutes  longer,  because  the  distance  is  greater  osi 
every  occasion. 

291.  Is  that  altogether  on  account  of  the  bad 
construction  of  the  present  pier  ? — No,  it  depends 
upon  its  position ;  being  a  few  minutes  Airtiier  in, 
there  is  a  longer  sweep  to  go  round,  so  that  it 
adds  a  few  minutes  on  every  occasion. 
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In  &ct»  from  the  breakwater  ta  the  pmnts 
of  the  pier  you  have  to  make  a  certain  sweep? — 
Yea. 

293.  But  70a  understood  that  that  sweep  would 
require  to  be  made  when  yon  entered  into  that 
contract  ? — Certainly  not ;  because  we  understood 
that  those  blue  piers  were  to  be  ike  piers  made 

.        for  us ;  it  was  on  the  £uth  of  them  ax»i  that  dis- 
f        tance  that  we  entered  into  the  contract,  because 
those  Uue  piers  were  all  agreed  to  even  before 
we  had  finished  the  negotiation  for  the  contract. 

294.  Chairman.']  A^  those  piers  alluded  to 
in  the  oontract? — ^They  were  agreed  to;  the  con- 
tract is  very  definite  as  to  the  piers  which  are  to 
be  provided ;  and  we  consider  the  contract  to  refer 
to  those  and  no  others. 

295.  Mr.  Lejray.']  Why  were  those  blue  piers 
substituted  for  the  oripiml  plan? — The  original 
fiaxky  I  think,  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Rendel 
himselfl  He  held  an  inquiry  in  1856,  which  we 
attended,  and  it  was  something  on  that  plan,  only 
rather  closer  to  the  breakwater,  and  better  shelter 
woqU  be  provided ;  but  it  was  agreed  to  on  the  con- 
dition given  of  there  bein^  deep  water  for  the  Trans- 
adantic  steamers.  He  med  a  few  weeks  after  that 
meeting,  and  notlung  further  then  took  ^lace. 
The  tollowinff  year  Mr.  Hawkshaw  took  it  up 
practically  adopting  the  plan,  but  moving  the 
I»ers  further  back,  I  believe  to  keep  the  passage 
open  between  the  Platters  and  Salt  Islana 

296.  Mr.  Dalglish.']    Is   there  any  such  dis- 
^        advantage  in   the   present  pier  as  would  induce 

the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  to  give  up 
the  oontract? — We  would  not  do  so. 

297.  With  the  pier  as  it  is  now  made,  and  with 
all  the  disadvantages  that  you  have  described  to 
the  Committee,  would  the  Dublin.  Steam  Packet 
Company,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  event  of  the 
contract  going  out  from  lapse  of  time,  offer  again 
for  the  contract,  under  similar  circumstances  ? — 
That  is  a  very  remote  contingency;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  we  would  do  12  or  14  years 
nence. 

298.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  you 
ha'Pe  no  wish  to  give  the  contract  up  now,  with 
aU  the  disadvantages  you  have  described ;  in  your 
opinion,  would  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Cc«n- 
jmny  not  offer  again  for  the  contract  under 
similar  circumstances  ? — If  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber means  subject  to  the  penalty  of  1  /.  14  5.  a 
mimite,  ceitainly,  if  they  took  my  advice,  they 
would  not. 

299.  But  supposing  there  were  no  penalties, 
would  they  <OTer  again? — Yes;  I  think  they 
would. 

300.  Then,  if  we  learn  that  the  delay  which 
renders  you  liable  to  the  penalty  which  has  taken 
pbee  in  the  voyage  of  your  steam  packets 
docs  not  arise  from  t&spier  altogether,  but  arises 
from  other  causes,  upon  what  grounds  should 
the  Packet  Company  refuse  to  ftilfil  their  portion 
of  the  contract,  so  far  as  paying  the  penalties  is 
coBoemed? — Because  those  causes  of  delay  at 
sea  are  exempted  by  the  contract  itself. 

301.  From  what  the  clause  says,  you  think 
they  are  exanpted? — They  come  within  the 
term,  "  causes  beyond  control." 

d02.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  clause,  the 
words  ^  beyond  control,"  apply  merely  to  the  land 
service  ? — 1  think  it  applies  even  more  specifically 
to  the  sea ;  it  is  "  storms,"  and  so  on.  It  is  in  the 
tenth  clause  "  Provided,  that  no  such  deduction 
shall  be  enforced  for  delay  arising  from  causes 
beyond  control,  which  wcnrds,  *  beyond  control,' 
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shall  fcnr  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  so  far  as  W.  Wat$om, 
rdates  to  Uhe  land  service,'    be    construed  to         £^ 
mean  and  include  all  stoppages  from  snow  floods,        ^~7~~ 
dense  fog,  or  collisions,  or  the  entire  interruption       ^  186^ 
of  the  communication  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  such  works  as  the  Dee  Bridge,  or  the  Sea 
embankment,  and  so  £ur  as  it  relates  to  the  *'  sea 
service,'  to  mean  and  include  all  stoppages  by 
storms,  mow,   fog,  collision,  and  delay  to  save 
life." 

303.  How  many  cases  of  excess  of  time  have 
occurred  where  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as 
snow,  storms,  fogs,  collision,  and  delay  to  save 
life  ? — I  do  not  think  any  case  has  occurred. 

304.  You  think  they  keep  their  time  ? — Yes, 
decidedly;  this  is  a  contract  for  land  and  sea, 
conjointly  with  the  Government  or  the  Post 
Office ;  the  Post  Office  have  no  cognizance  of 
any  division  of  time  between  us.  With  regazd 
to  the  time  proposed  to  us  by  the  Government 
for  the  sea  service,  it  is  referred  to,  I  think,  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  letter  of  the  11th  of  May  1857, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  as 
to  the  time  in  which  we  undertake  to  do  this 
sea  service,  it  may  be  as  well  to  put  before  the 
Committee  the  proposition  made  to  us.  There 
were  Goaie  previous  negotiations  with  the  Go- 
vernment; they  wanted  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed in  half  an  hour  less  time,  but  the  expense 
was  so  great  that  they  declined  it;  the  expense 
would  hA\e  been  30,000  /.  a  year  more  for  30  addi- 
tional minutes.  The  larger  class  of  packets  whicd 
would  be  necessary  would  entail  proportionately 

S eater  expense  in  working  them.  If  you  look  at 
r.  Wilson's  letter  of  1 1th  of  May  1857,  on  which 
the  contract  is  founded,  vou  will  find  that  it  is  to 
this  effect ;  ^^  In  place  of  10  hours  and  41  minutes 
between  London  and  Dublin,  the  Government 
stipulates  only  £or  11  hours  30  minutes.  Accord- 
ing to  arrangements  already  in  course  of  execu- 
tion, a  delay  at  Holyhead  station  will  be  saved 
by  tiie  extension  of  ^e  nulway  to  a  floating  pier, 
which  will  always  be  flush  with  the  lancUng- 
place,  and  al<mg»de  of  which  will  be  the  terminus 
of  the  railway.'  That  was  with  reference  to  the 
refreshment  room.  Everything  else  that  was 
held  out  to  the  Railway  Company  alluded  ^- 
cifically  to  saving  the  delay  which  they  now  and 
then  do  incur. 

305.  What  delay  do  they  incur  now  ? — From 
going  round  that  sharp  curve,  changing  engines, 
coupling  up  the  carnages,  and  the  examination 
of  tickets  at  the  station. 

306.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  so  far  from  incurring 
that  delay  by  that,  they  are  absolutely  boui^ 
to  expend  mx  minutes  of  time  in  going  from  the 
steam  packet  to  the  railway  station? — No,  I 
think  they  are  not  bound  to  expend  that  time. 

307.  X  on  are  periiaps  not  aware  of  the  fact  ? — 
I  am  not 

308.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
railway  train  is  bound  to  spend  six  minutes  of 
time  in  going  from  the  steamboat  pier  to  their 
own  station  ? — K  you  pass  over  that  mile  through 
the  town,  possibly  that  is  the  case;  but  I  am 
alluding  not  to  the  mere  time  of  transit  between 
the  pier  and  the  station,  but  to  the  delays  which 
occur  in  being  obliged  to  change  the  engine  (be- 
cause a  large  engine  will  not  go  round  that  idiarp 
curve)  and  the  coupling  up  of  the  carriages  at 
the  station ;  Ihat  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  alludes  to 
in  this  paragraph. 

309.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  entirely 
between  you  and   the   railway? — I   think   not. 
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because  it  is  a  joint  contract  for  the  serrice  to  be 
performed  within  11  hours.  Mr.  Wilson  says, 
"  The  additional  time  proposed  to  be  allowed  will 
give  for  the  sea  servicey  30  minutes  more  than 
computed  by  Captain  Huish,  and  will  make  it 
4  hours  in  place  of  3  hours  30  minutes."  That 
\/n8  the  time  that  was  offered  to  us  for  the  sea 
service,  and  that  is  simply  the  time  proposed  by 
the  Government  to  us  lor  doing  the  sea  service 
in  the  event  of  a  fine  being  incurred  by  us  and 
the  Railway  Company  keeping  to  6  hours  and 
40  minutes;  the  joint  transit  not  exceeding  11 
hours.  I  think  there  is  a  gentleman  here  present, 
who  was  present  when  we  concluded  this  negotia- 
tion, Mr.  Corry,  who  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiralty  a  clause  in  our  contract  binding 
us  to  do  it  in  four  hours ;  I  assented  to  that,  and 
the  only  reason  why  it  was  not  put  in  the  contract 
was,  that  the  Post  Office  did  not  wish  to  have 
any  separation  between  the  land  and  the  sea 
service.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  was  present,  who 
was  the  financial  secretary  at  the  time. 

310.  Chairman.'l  At  present  the  penalty  is  on 
the  whole  line,  divided  between  you,  and  jour 
arrangement  as  to  penalties  are  merely  private 
arrangements  between  your  two  companies? — 
Yes ;  at  that  time  the  jPost  Office  had  not  the 
control  of  the  ^packet  service,  and  they  did  not 
like  to  interfere  with  what  they  did  not,  per- 
haps, understand.  They  said,  "We  know  nothing 
but  as  between  point  and  point."  But  last  year 
they  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  separation  of 
the  land  and  sea  service,  each  Company  being 
responsible  for  their  own  part  of  l^e  service. 
That  would  be  attended  with  considerable  con- 
venience. 

311.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.'\  What  is  it  that  you 
are  paid  for  the  mail  ser\'ice  ? — The  subsidy  is 
85,900  /.  a-year,  subject  to  reduction  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  passengier  traffic  beyond  35,000/. 
a-year,  which  the  Post  Office  would  be  entitled 
to  immediately  the  passenger  traffic  realised  above 
35,000  /.  a  year.  It  has  already  realised  something 
liandsome,  and  we  hope  it  will  realise  something 
very  large,  because  of  course  the  more  we  have  to 
allow  them,  the  more  we  get  ourselves. 

312.  When  does  the  contract  terminate  ? — The 
contract  is  for  14  years,  from  the  1st  of  October 
1860,  and  it  will  terminate  on  the  1st  of  October 
1874. 

313.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
pier  and  harbour  cost  ? — It  is  put  down  m  this 
paper  as  ha\ing  cost  about  a  million  and  a  half 
already. 

314.  And  there  is  not  a  proper  landing-place 
for  the  Irish  boats  after  spending  a  million  and  a 
half  of  money  on  that  harbour? — No,  there  is 
nothing  spent  for  the  packet  service.  I  cannot 
call  that  temporary  wooden  jetty  a  proper  landing- 
place  for  the  Irish  mails. 

315.  Colonel  French.']  You  stated  that  the 
subsidy  is  85,000  7.  a-year.  Can  you  ^ve  any 
explanation  why,  receiving  that  subsidy,  the 
Companies  have  joined  together,  and  have  raised 
the  fares  so  considerably  as  they  have  done; 
seeing  that,  since  you  got  the  contract,  the  return 
ticket  from  London  to  Dublin  is  raised  from 
4  /.  10  «.  to  5  /.  3  s.  ? — Originally,  the  regular  fare, 
as  most  honourable  Members  know,  was  3  /.  from 
Kingstown  to  London,  by  either  the  express  boat 
or  our  mail  packets.  Then  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  had  great  opposition  with  the 
Great  Northern  Company,  ana  that  led  to  a  ge- 
neral reduction  of  the  wes  locally,  and  they 


found  it  necessary  then,  in  order  to  keep  thbirs 
in  harmony  together,  to  reduce  the  through  fce 
from  Kingstown  to  London  by  our  mailfines,  I 
believe,  to  2  /•  15  s.  Afterwards,  when  we  com. 
menced  a  new  contract,  they  practically  restored 
the  3  /.  rate.  I  do  not  know  wny  they  made  it  1 1. 
more.  With  regard  to  the  return  ticket,  it  U 
true  that  the  4  /.  10  s.  has  been  raised  to  5  /L,  but 
there  is  this  great  advantage  to  the  travelling 
public,  that  instead  of  having  to  return  in  a  fort- 
night, they  have  now  a  whole  month  given  them,, 
and  that  is  a  very  good  equivalent  for  2ie  addition 
of  10  *. ;  in  other  words,  each  journey  is  2  /.  5#. 
I  think  that  though  a  great  deal  of  complaint  \m 
been  made  upon  the  fares,  they  seem  to  me  very 
moderate ;  that  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  from  Dublin 
to  Killamey  and  back.  That  is  excursion  traffic ; 
and  though  excursion  traffic  is  avowedly  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  traffic,  our  rates  for  travelling 
throughout  the  year  in  the  most  superior  style, 
are  not  more. 

316.  But  before  they  undertook  the  contract 
they  gave  to  tourists  and  Members  of  Parliament 
return  tickets  that  did  extend  over  a  month?— 
I  remember  that  they  gave  them  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  they 
gave  them  to  tourists ;  they  gave  also  to  Members 
of  Parliament  another  privilege  which  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily,  and  that  was  a  sessional  ticket 
for  20  /. ;  and  I  think  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
they  took  them  away.  "When  I  was  consulted, 
I  thought  that  20  /.  was  an  exceedingly  good  rate, 
and  there  was  therefore  no  great  compliment 
in  it. 

317.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  pier  than 
the  temporary  wooden  jetty  for  any  of  your  ves- 
seb?— No  place  at  all. 

318.  Mr.  Laird.]  Supposing  the  Eailway  Com- 

Eany's  vessels  arrive  at  low  water,  where  do  they 
e  ? — ^We  have  plenty  of  water  at  the  wooden 
jetty  at  low  water :  for  this  reason,  that  we  never 
come  in  at  low -water  spring  tides,  and  at  low- 
water  neaps  we  have,  I  should  say,  25  feet. 

319.  But  supposing  that  the  Railway  Com- 
pany's vessels  (cattle  vessels)  arrive  at  low- 
water,  where  do  thev  lie  ? — They  so  manage  in 
sailing  from  the  Duolin  river,  which  is  a  tidal 
river,  that  they  do  not  arrive  at  low-water. 

320.  They  are  never  in  your  way  at  this  jetty? 
— No,  they  never  come  to  it. 

321.  Colonel  Pennant]  You  have  given  the 
sum  spent  in  the  construction  of  this  harbour; 
do  you  recollect  what  the  original  estimate 
was? — The  original  estimate  was  808,0001, 
including  150,000  L  for  packet  piers,  which  has 
now  been  spent,  as  I  understana,  at  the  break- 
water. 

322.  Lord  John  Brottme.]  The  original  plan 
did  not  contemplate  the  extension  of  Uie  pier  so 
far  as  it  has  been  extended  since  ? — No,  it  did 
not;  but  there  has  been  an  additional  sum  of 
above  500,000  L  spent  for  the  extensions. 

323.  Colonel  Pennant]  The  original  estimate 
for  the  packet  harbour  was  500,000  /.,  was  it 
not  ? — No ;  the  original  estimate  was  808,000  /. 
for  the  harbour,  and  150,000  /.  of  that  was  for 
the  packet  piers. 

324.  Was  not  Captain  Veitch's  estimate 
500,000/.? — There  were  many  original  ones; 
but  Mr.  BendeFs  was  for  808,000  /. 

325.  Mr.  Milner  Gibsm.]  There  is  a  power  of 
terminating  your  contract  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  is  there  not? — Yes,  if  the  Postmaster 
General  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
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which  it  is  done^  and  then  he  is  bound  to  pur- 
chase the  packets  at  their  cost  price. 

326.  Mr.  John  2*ollemache.\  You  propose  to 
have  a  pier  D,  according  to  this  plan  which  you 
haye  shown  the  Committee ;  has  the  cost  of  that 
ever  been  estimated  ? — I  have  made  inquiry  my- 
self as  to  what  it  could  be  done  for. 

327.  What  is  the  result  of  that  inquiry? — 
The  result  is,  that  if  it  is  merely  to  keep  the  sea  off 
from  the  present  landing  place,  it  could  be  done  for 
under  50,000  /. ;  but  that  if  it  is  done  so  as  to  make  it 
a  packet  pier,  it  would  cost  130,000  /.  or  140,000/. 


328.  If  it  was  made   simply  a  rough  break-  j^  WaUon 
water,  it  would  be  about  half  the  cost,  would  it      '  ^sq      ' 
not?  — Very  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  * 
cost. 

329.  Mr.  Lefray.']   The  difference   would  be      *^i^°® 
immensely  great  in  such  a  case  ? — Yes,  and  it         *     ^* 
would  not  exceed  the  sum  originally  contemplated 

for  packet  purposes.  It  was  to  be  a  packet 
harbour,  and  not  merely  a  refuge  harbour;  that 
was  the  primary  object  of  making  the  harbour  of 
Holyhead. 


Captain  Richabd  Tbiphook,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


330.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  command  one 
of  the  steam  packets  carrying  the  mails  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead  ? — 1  do. 

331.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  in 
that  service? — I  have  been  since  1860  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  those  vessels,  since  the  postal 
communication  was  established  with  those  vessels. 

332.  Had  you  any  previous  knowledge  of  that 
service  ? — For  the  last  10  years  I  had  been  on 
the  station,  more  or  less,  sometimes  six  or  seven 
months,  and  sometimes  two  or  three. 

333.  You  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
present  jetty  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

334.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  accommodation 
which  it  affords  for  landing?— No,  I  am  not 

335.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  for  vessels,  or 
conmiodious  for  passengers  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  sufficient  shelter  for  our  ships,  with  a 
north-west,  or  north-east,  or  north  wind;  the  pier 
is  so  much  exposed,  that  in  trying  to  take  the 
jetty  we  keep  so  close  to  it  in  the  first  instance, 
that  there  is  danger  in  doing  it;  while  we  are 
getting  our  ropes  on  shore  when  we  stop,  in 
trying  to  take  the  jetty  our  vessels  fall  to  the 
leeward,  and  with  a  heavy  wind  and  a  heavy  sea 
on  her  broadside,  is  next  to  impossible  to  brace 
them  up;  it  is  only  by  reversmg  the  engines 
backwards  and  forwards  that  we  can  work  them, 
and  it  requires  the  strongest  ropes  that  can  be 
made  to  do  it 

336.  Do  you  consider  that  any  danger  would 
occur  if  those  ropes  parted  ? — Not  a  question  of 
doubt  about  it ;  the  snip  would  be  lost  before  we 
could  let  go  the  anchor  or  reverse  the  engines  to 
run  up  into  the  harbour,  or  the  ship  would  go 
ashore  to  leeward,  because  starting  from  the 
eastern  jetty  to  go  up  to  the  old  harbour  to  run 
on  the  mud  could  not  be  done ;  there  could  not 
be  a  second  thought  at  all  that  it  must  be  done 
at  once ;  if  you  wanted  to  run  the  ship  on  the 
mud,  if  you  parted  from  the  jetty  you  could  not 
afterwards  run  upon  the  mud. 

337.  You  could  not  bring  the  vessel's  head 
round  ? — Precisely  so. 

338.  Is  that  because  the  jetty  is  not  at  right 
angles  with  the  other  side  of  the  stone  pier  r — 

339.  The  vessel  being  so  long  she  would  pro- 
ject beyond  the  stone  pier  ? — She  would  go  over 
to  the  other  side  before  you  could  turn  her  end 
up. 

340.  Therefore  the  result  must  be  destruction 
to  the  vessel  ? — ^Yes,  that  would  be  the  result 

341.  And  when  the  wind  blows  in  that  way,  is 
not  there  very  often  considerable  delay  in  land- 
ing mails  and  passengers  ? — Yes. 

342.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  how  long 
you  have  been  kept  at  a  time,  or  other  vessels? — 
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Yes ;  I  have  been  kept  very  often  over  half-an-      Captain 
hour  over  the  usual  time.  ^'  Trtphook. 

343.  Does  this  occur  very  frequently  ? — Yes,         """* 
it  does. 

344.  On  what  occasion,  and  with  what  wind  ? — 
With  a  north-west,  or  a  north-east  wind,  or  an 
east  north-east. 

345.  They  are  not  the  prevalent  winds  ? — No, 
they  are  not  the  prevalent  winds. 

346.  Therefore  it  is  not  always  that  this  danger 
occurs  ?~  Not  at  all. 

347.  It  is  only  when  those  winds  blow? — Only 
when  those  winds  blow,  and  then  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  place  to  run  for  with  such  large  ships 
as  those;  it  is  attended  with  great  danger,  and 
it  is  only  wonderful  to  everyboay  almost,  that  we 
have  escaped  as  well  as  we  have. 

348.  Could  you  describe  the  cause  which  ren- 
ders it  dangerous  in  those  winds? — The  sea  and 
wind  setting  through  the  piling,  and  there  being 
no  shelter,  you  might  as  well  go  alongside  a  rock; 
there  is  nothing  to  shelter  your  paddlebox,  or 
your  mast,  or  anything;  and  there  being  no 
shelter  above,  you  have  the  whole  force  of  the 
wind  on  you. 

349.  Do  vou  think  that  if  that  pier  were 
soli<lified  as  has  been  proposed,  that  tnat  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  ? — If  it 
weie  solidified  it  would  break  off  a  great  deal  of 
the  sea,  but  we  should  not  have  shelter  from  the 
wind  by  its  being  solidified.  And  it  is  a  grave 
question  whether,  if  it  were  solidified,  the  sea 
would  not  come  round  the  end  of  the  pier  and 
cause  a  great  swell  inside,  which  1  am  not  engi- 
neei  enough  to  know ;  but  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  the  sea  would  break  round  the  end  of  the 
pier  because  the  water  must  find  space  somewhere 
or  other  to  expend  itself,  and  would  thus  cause  a 
heavy  swell  alongside  the  jetty. 

350.  Do  you  think  that  the  sea  would  break 
over  the  pier? — Yes,  I  have  seen  a  heavy  sea 
break  over  it,  and  a  spray  that  would  wet  you  to 
the  skin. 

351.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
land  in  comfort  in  such  a  case  as  that  ? — It  would 
not  be  impossible  ;  you  might  do  it,  but  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do. 

352.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  passengers 
to  land  there ^ while  the  ^ea  was  breaking  over; 
would  not  they  be  soaked  through  ? — Yes  ;  but 
if  the  pier  were  solidified  the  sea  would  break 
over  tne  whole  of  it 

353.  That  solidification  would  entail  another 
inconvenience  to  the  passengers  though  it  might 
render  the  ship  more  safe  ? — I  think  so. 

354.  Do  you  think  that  any  cover  could  be  put 
on  that  pier  which  would  be  likely  to  stand,  or 
would  not  injure  the  pier  itself? — I  do  not  know. 
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Captain       ^^  ^^7  P"*  *  screen  right  down  the  centre,  say 
R.  Trwkook.  25  feet  firom  the  top  of  the  pier,  I  have  no  doubt 

*  that  that  would  shelter  a  great  deal ;  but  then  it 

i6  Jtivie      ^®  *  question  for  engineers  as  to  whether  that 
1  Ws.         would  stand  or  not ;  1  do  not  know. 

355.  You  have  stated  the  inconveniences  ;  d6 
you  think  there  are  any  means  in  your  mind  for 
remedying  the  inconveniences  of  the  pier,  and  if 
80  will  you  state  them  to  the  Committee  ? — On 
the  first  day  I  ever  went  to  Holyhead,  my  im- 
pression was  that  there  should  be  a  breakwater 
run  out  parallel  to  the  present  jetty  to  shelter  it. 

356.  Where  would  you  run  it  out? — In  the 
direction  of  the  Stag  Rock,  parallel  to  our  present 
jetty  ;  towards  the  Stag  Rock. 

357.  You  know  the  small  part  called  the  Little 
Platters,  do  you  not? — Yes;  it  would  be  some- 
where from  that. 

358.  How  far  out  would  you  run  it? — I  sup- 
pose it  would  run  out  600  or  700  feet ;  I  would 
run  it  out  a  ship's  length,  350  feet,  outside  the 
present  jetty. 

359.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  perfect 
protection  ? — I  do ;  it  would  enable  our  snips  to 
go  alongside  the  present  jetty  at  either  side.  It' 
IS  an  unparalleled  thing  to  have  ships  of  their 
magnitude  to  go  alongside  the  pier  at  all  at  night 
time  an4  in  gales  of  wind.  Therefore  I-  say  that 
we  require  the  weatherside  to  go  alongside  off,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  drop  our  ship  down  on.  the 
jetty  and  not  to  be  blown  off  from  it';  that  is  to 
say,  to  go  alongside  the  south  side  of  the  jetty 
when  it  is  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  alongside  the  north  side  when  it  is  blowing 
from  the  north-east,  and  to  have  this  pier  to 
shelter  it. 

360.  At  present  are  you  not  aware  that  it 
frequently  happens  that  in  rainy  weather  the 
passengers  are  wet  through  before  they  can  get 
mto  the  train  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  wet  through ;  of  course, 
they  suffer  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  If  you 
come  up  out  of  our  deck  and  go  ashore  it  takes 
you  from  10  to  15  minuter;  and  if  it  is  raining 
hard  all  the  time  you  must  get  a  good  deal  of  wet. 

361.  If  the  sea  breaks  over  the  pier,  is  it  not 
worse  ? — But  the  sea  does  not  break  over  it  when 
we  go  there,  nor  have  I  seen  the  sea  break  over 
since  the  first  winter,  for  we  never  have  had  gales 
of  wind  so  strong  since  that  time. 

362.  If  it  is  solidified  you  think  they  would  get 
wet  ? — Yes. 

363.  Any  passenger  landing  on  the  jetty  wholly 
without  protection  must  unquestionably  be  wetted? 
— Yes,  that  is  my  conviction. 

364.  Do  you  consider  that  this  pier  which  you 
propose  to  run  out  from  the  Small  Platters  to 
the  Stag  Rock  would  make  it  perfectly  safe  ? — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

365.  There  has  been  another  plan  proposed, 
which  is  taking  away  the  Admiralty  jetty  and 
the  opening  the  Camber  and  deepening  the  water 
there ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  sufficient 
alteration  to  secure  safety?— I  think  for  vessels 
of  such  length  as  ours  it  would  be  a  very  confined 
space,  and  1  cannot  conceive  how  any  sailer  can 
think  of  turning  a  ship  there  with  a  heavy  gale 
of  south  wind  on  her  beam  or  on  her  side.  I 
think  that  would  be  impossible  in  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  get  a  rope 
off.  I  have  seen  Holyhead  so  exposed  that  no 
boat  could  take  a  rope  out. 

366.  You  think  that  is  a  possible  objection  ? — 
r  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out. 


367.  Do  you  think  that  any  vessel  coming  in 
would  find  more  difficulty  in  coming  into  the  Cam^ 
ber  ? — ^We  have  very  great*  difficulty  and  dacnger 
in  pointing  in  the  vessels  to  thifr  berdi.     YessehF 
drawing  14  feet  of  water,  it  is  a  great  draft  of' 
water,  and  the  water  there  very  often  is  not' 
more  than  17  feet  at  low  water;  the  water  is  so 
shallow   that  ship»  will   not  steer,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  run  them  down  so  far  to  the  leeward, 
on  that  shoal  part,  that  it  would  be  an  extremely 
dangerous  thing,  so  much  scr  that  when  we  have 
a  telegram  to  say  that  the  Camber  is  clear,  we 
are  all  afraid  of  it     I   have   never  taken  the 
Camber  in  a  gale  of  wind  yet. 

368.  Is  that  because  you  think  it  so  objection- 
able ? — Yes ;  if  vou  take  the  ship  down  in  shoal 
WBter  you  lose  all  command  of  her^  she  will  not 
steer  nor  answer  the  helm. 

369.  There  is  no  possibility,  is  there,  of  deepen- 
ing it? — No,  there  is  no  possibility  of  deepening 
the  water  so  as  to  point  your  ship  into  the 
Camber. 

370.  It  is  a  very  narrow  entrance  is  it  not? — 
Yee,  and  independently  of  that,  it  is  a  very  con- 
fined space  to  work  the  vessel  in  into  that  Cam* 
ber.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  ships  are 
70  feet  wide  from  paddle  box  to  paddle  box,  and 
the  Camber  is  not  more  than  120  feet,  if  so 
much. 

371.  Do  you  know  the  breadth  of  the  harbour 
from  the  Admiralty  jetty  across  to  the  point  op- 
posite ? — ^I  should  suppose  about  600  feet. 

372.  Take  it  from  the  store  houses  to  the  op- 
posite point? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  about  500 
ffeet 

373.  Do  you  tliink  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to 
swing  a  ship  in  with  safety  ? — It  is  not 

374-  Therefore  you  consider  that  no  modifica- 
taon  or  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  harbour 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  the  Irish 
packets  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

375.  Are  you  aware  that  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  are  changing  their 
storehouses  and  berth  for  their  ships  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  harbour  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

376.  And  that  they  intend  to  open  a  larger 
channel,  and  deepen  it  ? — ^Yes. 

377.  Do  you  think  that  inconvenience  might 
arise  from  their  ships  coming  in  when  your 
vessels  were  going  out  ? — ^There  ifl  no  question 
that  if  one  of  our  vessels  went  swinging  out^ 
they  would  run  into  her ;  and  if  the  wina  were 
to  the  north  or  north-east,  she  mvmt  go  ashore ; 
for  if  you  stop  your  engines^  you  must  have 
space  to  steam  her  in,  or  else  she  goes  away  io 
leeward  at  once. 

378.  Have  you  kept  any  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  year  that  you  have  been  late 
in  consequence  of  ^e  north  wind  delaying  ihe 
landing  of  your  mails  and  passengers  on  the 
jetty  ? — I  dare  say  it  happens  20  times  in  a  year 
to  our  ships ;  T  am  sure  it  does. 

379.  Therefore  I  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  the  only  proposition  which  you  have  to 
make  is  for  a  breakwater  from  the  Inner  Plat- 
ters ? — That  is  my  confirmed  conviction.  I  told 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
last  year  that  was  the  only  effiectmd  shelter  that 
we  could  ever  have  there  ;  and  if  they  gave  ua 
that,  I  am  convinced  no  company  would  trouble 
them  beyond  that.  Whatever  that  pier  cost,  it 
would  cost  very  little  if  it  was  not  faced ;  but  if 
you  face  it,  you  would  make  it  perfect. 

380.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  part  of 
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Ike  harbour  that  you  would  propose  as  a  landing- 
place  for  the  Irish  packets? — Ko,  I  think  that 
the  best  plaoe. 

381.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any 
other  part? — I  know  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  last  year  when 
I  was  before  the  Admiralty. 

382.  Supposing  the  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  lay  out  I3O9O9O/.  for  the  Irish  paokets 
which  they  intended  for  the  American  packets, 
would  you  think  that  sufficient  ? — ^I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  thus  much :  in  the  first  place,  you 
come  in  under  the  breakwater,  where  all  the 
ships  lie,  and  I  say  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  no  matter  what  appliances  he 
may  have,  to  keep  that  space  clear  of  shipping  at 
night,  because  I  have  often  seen  them  run  in  at 
ni^ht  before  me,  and  anchor  right  in  the  way. 
We  -have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  going 
cmt  in  avoiding  the  ships  there,  and  we  should 
have  a  thousand  times  more.  I  have  seen  so 
many  vessels  lying  there,  that  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent  of  Holyhead  to 
it>  in  order  to  show  him  in  daylight  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  vessels  lying  there  without  inter- 
tering  with  us. 

383.  Is  it  the  case  that  vessels  do  not  go  into 
the  Harbour  of  Refuge,  but  lie  outside  this  new 
arm  ? — Yes,  under  the  breakwater. 

384.  This  harbour  is,  consequently,  of  very 
little  use  at  all  ? — It  is  of  great  use  to  coasting 
vessels;  I  have  seen  as  many  as  200  vessels 
lying  there  at  a  time. 

S86.  But  the  arm  that  has  been  lately  made 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  is  the  only 
means  of  defence  from  the  wind  for  large  vessels  ? 
— Yes,  for  almost  all  of  them. 

386.  You  think  that  the  harbour-master  could 
never  keep  a  clear  passage  open  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  keep 
ihe  place  clear. 

387.  Therefore  you  consider  that  in  the  har- 
bour of  Holyhead  at  present,  there  is  no  sufficient 
landing-place  for  the  mail  packets? — It  is  not 
convenient,  and  not  adapted  for  vessels  of  their 
magnitude. 

388.  Colonel  Pennant']  It  is  difficult  for  ves- 
sels to  fetch  into  that  harbour  in  particular  winds, 
is  it  not  ? — No  ship  of  any  size  can  turn  into  the 
new  harbour  without  being  towed,  and  small 
vessels  are  obliged  to  be  towed  out,  very  often 
with  the  wind  from  the  east. 

389.  Chairman.]  That  harbour  is  so  con- 
structed, that  a  vessel  seeking  refuge  cannot  go 
in? — Yes;  that  elbow  has  contracted  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour,  and  between  that  and  the 
Platters  it  is  so  narrow  that  a  ship  of  any  size  can- 
not turn 'that  point. 

390.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  In  the  correspond- 
ence at  page  17,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Watson,  who  states  that  he  attended  at  the 
Admiralty  with  some  of  the  commanders,  and 
that,  "  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whether  omitting  from  con- 
•ideration  the  north  side  being  made  avail0,ble  as 
«n  anival  berth,  the  filling  up  the  present  open 
jetty,  in  order  to  pre  vent  the  tpaesage  of  the  sea 
tliroa^  it,  together  with  the  construction  of  a 
reof  and  screen  wall  on  the  top  along  its  entire 
lengft,  would  provide  for  the  safe  berthing  of 
tke  yesHcls,  the  commanders  of  the  paokets  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  snob  improvements  would 
ptrovide  for  the  safely  of  the  vessels,  and  also  £o(r 
tfae-c<»weniea6e  oft  the  public  in  landing  andem- 
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balking."    Were  you  one   of  the  eommanders      Captain 
who  gave  that  opinion? — If  that  meane  solidified,  R.  Trtphook. 
no,  I  never  did  give  that  opinion.  

391.  You  differed  from  tiie  other  eooHnandeMi?      16  June 
— I  do  not  know ;  that  was  never  my  opinion ;         1869. 
my  opinion  from  the  commenoement,  as  I  have 

stated,  was  that  we  never  should  have  accommo- 
dation or  proper  shelter  there,  without  having 
that  small  stone  pier  run  out  paxallel  to  the  pre- 
sent jet^. 

392.  I  quote  now  a  letter  from  Mr.  Watson, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  5th  of  April  1862,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  then  intended  to  carry  on  those  improve- 
ments in  the  present  jetty,  the  screen,  and  the 
shed,  and  the  piling ;  and  in  referenoe  to  those 
improvements,  Mr.  Watson  says,  "the  com- 
manders of  the  packets  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  such  improvements  would  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  vessels,  and  also  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  in  landing  and  embarking,  though 
the  contractors  for  the  sea  service  would  not  be 
affi^rded  the  advantage  of  a  weather  berth  to  ap- 
proach in  northerly  winds,  and  the 'greater  con- 
venience and  advantages  which  the  larger  works 
were  intended  to  supply."  Were  you  one  of 
those  commanders  ? — T  certainly  never  was. 

393.  You  differed  from  the  other  commanders? 
— I  suppose  so,  because  that  was  not  my  opinion ; 
I  think  a  vessel  of  the  size  and  magnitude  of 
ours  ought  always  to  have  a  weather  side  to  drop 
down  on. 

394.  But  so  far  as  this  proposition  goes,  can  you 
tell  me  whether  you  were  present  at  the  time  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  time  when 
I  was  up  at  the  Admiralty  or  not. 

395.  Were  you  at  the  Admiralty,  and  were 
you  present  at  the  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  when  that  question  was  put  ?— I  do  not 
recollect  that  question  being  put,  but  I  stated 
distinctly  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  that  we  never  should  have  suf- 
ficient accommodation  or  shelter  without  what  I 
have  stated. 

396.  Mr.  Watson  says  in  this  letter,  that  there 
was  a  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  having  a 
"breakwater  in  order  to  secure  the  weather  berth  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

.397.  But  irrespective  of  that  weather  berth, 
are  you  of  that  opinion  as  was  expressed  on  that 
occasion,  that  the  improvements  m  the  jetty  as 
projected,  ";would  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
vessels,  and  also  for  the  convenience  of  the  public 
in  landing  and  embarking"? — I  am  quite  of 
opinion  thatr  they  will  tend  to  facilitate  the  thing 
very  much.  It  would  give  me  great  assistance  if 
there  was  a  screen  up  and  down  of  25  feet,  and 
if  that  place  was  solidified. 

398.  Are  you  aware  that  this  solidification,  this 
screen,  and  those  improvements  in  the  jetty  were 
proceeded  with  because  it  was  understood  that 
the  commanders  were  of  opinion  that  such  im- 
provements would  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
vessels,  and  also  for  the  convenience  of  the  public 
in  landing  and  embarking? — I  was  not  of  that 
opinion,  indeed ;  I  was  never  consulted  on  that ; 
as  late  as  last  Friday  night,  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing pretty  strong,  not  a  gale  of  wind,  but  with 
the  wind  from  the  north-north-east,  I  was,  I 
think,  13  or  14  minutes  landing  my  mails  and 
passengers.  I  had  to  swing  my  vessel  inside  on 
that  occasion  after  that,  and  that  swinging  inside 
took  up  one  hour.  My  mate  did  it,  but  my  mate 
isa  very  smart  active  follow,  and  he  eould  do  it 
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Captain      as  well  as  I  could;  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
R.  Triphook.  difficulty,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  swing  a  vessel 

without  being  able  to  swing  on  a  turn-table,  I 

was  an  hour  in  swinging  her. 

399.  Mr.  Watson  states,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  the  5th  April 
1862,  in  speaking  of  the  commanders,  *^  Those 
officers  gave  their  opinions  unanimously,  and 
decidedljr  in  favour  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  landing  place  *'  ? — Yes,  the  present  situation ; 
it  is  quite  my  conviction,  that  it  is  the  best  in 
Holyhead  for  a  vessel  to  go  alongside ;  I  say  the 

f resent  landing-place  is  the  best  situation  that 
could  point  out  for  vessels  going  alongside. 
I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  better  provided, 
that  it  is  sheltered  properly. 

400.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sheltered  pro- 
perly if  there  were  this  breakwater  outside  ? — 
1  do,  indeed. 

401.  The  object  of  that  breakwater  is  to  give 
you  a  weather  berth,  as  it  is  termed,  alongside 
the  present  landing  place,  is  it  not  ? — Not  only 
that,  but  to  shelter  us  from  the  sea,  and  every- 
thing else  ;  we  should  not  have  the  sea  breaking 
in  against  us  if  that  was  there ;  with  a  break- 
water, we  should  always  use  the  weather-side  of 
the  jetty. 

402.  Do  you  propose  that  this  breakwater 
should  be  a  rough  stone  breakwater,  merely  for 
breaking  the  sea? — I  think  either  would  do 
effigctually  to  prevent  the  sea  breaking ;  but  I 
certainly  would  recommend  the  Government  to 
face  it  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it. 

403.  With  regard  to  the  landing  place,  you 
would  still  come  where  you  now  do ;  would  the 
difficulty  of  pointing  ships,  drawing  so  much  water, 
into  this  berth,  be  less  tiban  it  is  now? — No. 

404.  Have  you  found  that  since  the  piling  has 
been  put  nearer,  it  has  effected  an  improvement 
in  the  shelter  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  the  sea  is  not  near 
so  broken,  nor  the  draught  of  the  wind  under- 
neath it  so  heavy. 

405.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  taking 
a  ship  alongside? — No;  but  we  have  not  had 
such  heavy  gales  of  wind  for  the  last  two  years, 
as  we  had  the  first  year ;  it  is  really  wonderful 
how  those  vessels  were  saved  the  first  winter, 
seeing  that  we  had  such  difficulties  to  contend 
with. 

406.  Perhaps  they  were  not  what  they  are 
now  ? — No ;  I  admit  that  this  double  piling  has 
improved  the  thing  a  good  deal. 

407.  If  that  is  carried  still  further  by  more 
solidifying,  or  whatever  it  is  termed,  that  would 
be  a  still  greater  improvement,  would  it  not  ? — 
You  must  take  care  that  you  do  not  solidify  it 
too  much ;  it  might  all  wash  away.  Then  there 
is  another  thing  which  has  never  been  pointed 
out ;  what  is  to  prevent  some  of  those  great  ships 
which  anchor  under  the  breakwater,  breaking 
adrift  and  carrying  the  whole  fabric  away,  and 
then  the  whole  postal  communication  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  stopped.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  some  of  those  great  ships  of 
1,500  or  1,800  tons  which  constantly  anchor 
under  the  breakwater,  breaking  adrift.  K  any 
one  of  them  breaks  adrift,  or  if  one  ship  runs 
foul  of  another,  you  may  have  half-a-dozen  of 
those  ships  driving  in  and  carrying  away  the 
whole  fabric ;  whereas  if  there  is  a  stone  break- 
water or  a  stone  pier,  you  can  avoid  all  that 
Besides,  at  the  part  where  you  would  run  the 
stone  breakwater  out,  the  water  is  so  shoal  that 


it  really  would  not  cost  any  very  great  sum  of 
money ;  but,  certainly,  I  would  recommend  to 
have  the  thing  properly  done,  and  to  have  it 
faced. 

408.  Colonel  PennantJ]  Supposing  the  present 
wooden  jetty  were  made  of  solid  stone,  would  not 
the  sea  run  round  the  end  of  that  jetty  ? — I  think 
it  would ;  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  a  de- 
termined opinion  upon  that,  because  that  10  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  I  thin^  it  would  do  so. 

409.  Mr.  Stansfeld.']  You  talked  of  taking  an 
hour  to  swing  your  vessel  round ;  where  do  you 
swing  her  round  ? — Inside  the  present  pier. 

410.  Outside  this  harbour? — Yes,  outside  the 
harbour. 

411.  Under  what  conditions  of  the  wind  did 
you  say  that  the  swinging  of  a  vessel  round  there 
was  most  difficult? — ^North  north-east,  and  east- 
north-east,  and  very  often  we  are  obliged  to  swing 
our  vessels,  with  a  south-west  wind ;  that  is  the 
weather  side.  If  we  back  round  to  the  north 
side  and  the  wind  in  the  mean  time  (which  it  has 
done  more  than  once  or  twice)  were  to  change  to 
the  north-north-west,  it  would  drive  us  in  with 
such  a  sea  that  it  would  damage  us  very  severely. 
One  of  our  ships  got  her  paddle-boxes  very  nvuch 
shaken  by  backing  round  in  that  way. 

412.  Was  it  under  those  circumstances  that  it 
took  one  hour  to  swing  her  round  ? — Yes,  with  the 
wind  to  the  north-north-east,  which  is  about  the 
worst  wind  to  swing  by. 

413.  Lord  John  Browne.']  It  was  notundtethe 
circumstances  of  the  wind  changing  suddenly  that 
you  took  an  hour  to  swing  round,  was  it?— No, it 
was  not  the  wind  changing,  it  was  the  wind  being 
to  the  north-north-east  that  made  us  swing  so 
slowly. 

414.  On  the  occasion  on  which  you  took  an 
hour  to  swing,  the  wind  did  not  change  while  the 
operation  was  being  performed  did  it?— No,  it 
did  not 

415.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.']  I  suppose  yon 
have  seen  Mr.  Watson's  plan? — Yes. 

416.  And  have  seen  the  pier  which  he  has  pro- 
posed, marked  D.  ? — Yes. 

417.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  con- 
sider the  present  jetty  the  best  place  for  landing 
passengers  ? — I  do. 

418.  Therefore,  if  that  pier  were  made  you 
would  not  recommend  it  for  landing  passengen, 
but  simply  as  a  breakwater  ? — Merely  as  ahreJt- 
water ;  but  I  would  have  it  faced  also,  because 
then  it  could  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  which 
it  could  be  required. 

419.  As  far  as  the  Irish  passengers  are  con- 
cerned, you  would  recommend  the  present  jetty 
for  landing  them,  and  not  the  pier  suggested  by 
Mr.  Watson  ? — Quite  so  ;  the  present  Jetty  I 
would  recommend  for  landing  and  departmgif  it 
is  sheltered  properly  ;  and  the  best  way  of  uoing 
that  is  by  building  that  stone  pier,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  at  all  unreasonable. 

420.  Colonel  PennanLl  Is  there  width  enough 
on  the  present  pier  (mBrked  C.  on  the  plan)  for  a 
double  landing,  both  on  the  north  side  and  on  the 
south  side  ? — Yes,  quite. 

421.  Mr.  LefroyA  If  what  is  described  as  D. 
on  the  map  was  built,  would  you  wish  to  continue 
the  present  pier  as  a  place  for  landing;  would 
you  make  use  of  D.  as  a  landing  pier? — Yes; 
the  present  pier  would  always  be  used  as  a  land- 
ing-place. 

422.  What  would  you  require  done  to  the  pre- 

sent 
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sent  pier  in  order  to  make  it  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory ianding-pla<*.e  for  passengers,  and  safe  for 
vessels  ? — If  you  built  a  stone  breakwater,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  nothing  more  than 
that ;  but  passengers  are  always  singing  out  for  a 
screen  to  keep  them  from  the  wet 

423.  Would  the  present  pier,  in  your  opinion, 
bold  a  sereen  for  passengers,  unless  it  were  built 
of  stone  ? — Yes. 

424.  1  believe  that  the  solidification  has  made 
it  a  safe  pier? — I  would  not  offer  an  opinion  upon 
that ;  I  do  not  think  you  could  cover  the  whole 
of  the  present  pier  in  entirely ;  it  would  not  be 
right 

425.  ThiB  last  witness  was  asked :  **  Supposing 
the  Camber  were  cleared  away  so  as  to  give  more 
epace  for  swinging  the  vessels,  would  there  be 
mny  objection  to  vessels  then  taking  their  course 
from  Ireland  goinc  direct  there,  and  coming  in 
on  the  weather  side  ? — I  see  every  objection  in 
the  world  to  it  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
man  in  the  world  can  fancy  that  one  of  these 
ships  could  be  swung  when  the  sea  is  breaking 
on  her  side ;  even  if  the  Camber  was  cleared  out, 
or  if  a  vessel  went  alongside  that  new  breakwater 
there,  or  you  put  her  alongside  any  pier  or  any 
place,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  swing  a  ship  of 
of  that  kind  with  the  wind  broadside  on  without 
having  a  table. 

426.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Not  even  with  the 
use  of  steam  ? — Not  with  an  arm  of  steam  in  such 
a  confined  space  as  that 

427.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  southward 
it  is  smooth  water  on  the  north  side  of  the  jetty, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  honourable  Member  was 
speaking  of  the   part  where  the  railway  boats 

go- 

428.  It  is  stated,  that  when  the  packet  comes 

in  you  cannot  get  her  to  lie  with  ner  head  out, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  start,  and  that  you  can- 
not alter  her  position  with  her  head  outwards  with 
a  strong  southerly  gale;  is  that  the  case? — No; 
we  cannot  do  that 

429.  Is  there  anything  to  stop  her  ^oing  out- 
aide  the  harbour,  and  backing? — It  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

430.  Is  not  the  water  quite  smooth  with  a 
southerly  wind  ? — But  the  force  of  the  gale  is  so 
great,  that  if  you  happen  to  drop  down  on  to  the 
eastern  jetty,  the  consequences  would  be  very 
serious ;  recollect  that  you  are  lying  to  the  wind- 
ward by  going  in ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  do  away 
with  the  Camber. 

431.  You   were  asked  whether  the  incoming 

rket  could  be  got  round  inside  the  harbour; 
you  think  that  could  be  done  ? — 1  do  not  think 
it  could. 

432.  Could  not  she  be  got  round  outside  the 
harbour  ?— She  could. 

433.  Mr.  Lefroy.']  Supposing  that  the  part 
where  the  Camber  is  at  present,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty jetty  were  cleared  away,  and  that  aJl 
obstructions  in  that  part  of  the  channel  were 
cleared  away,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
or  difficulty  for  vessels  arising  from  that  cause, 
would  there  be  any  other  objection  to  making  it 
a  landing-place  for  vessels  coming  from  Ireland  ? 
— There  would  be  that  difficulty  which  I  pointed 
out,  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  swinging 
our  vessel  there. 

434.  Whence  would  the  difficulty  of  swinging 
arise  if  the  Camber  were  cleared  away  ? — I  can- 
not see  how  that  could  be  done,  or  any  seaman 
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could  do  it  with  the  wind  blowing  a  heavy  gale       Captain 
broadside ;  you  have  to  get  her  how  off  or  her  R.  Triphook. 
stem  off,  and  while  you  are  getting  the  one  or         _     _ 
the  other  off,  one  or  the  other  must  suffer.  ,g  j„„^ 

435.  What  I  want  is,  that  your  answer  should         13(53, 
explain   whence   the  difficulty  arises ;    is  it  not 

from  the  wind  and  not  from  the  want  of  space  ? — 
The  wind  principally,  but  the  want  of  space  too, 
because  there  is  very  little  space  between  the 
south  side  and  the  length  of  our  ships,  which  are 
350  feet  loug ;  the  space  I  suppose  is  not  more 
than  500  feet  at  most. 

436.  Mr.  Laird.]  Your  difficulty  would  be, 
that  with  the  wind  in  the  south  you  would  b«5 
pressed  so  hard  against  this  pier  or  jetty,  that 
you  would  find  it  impossible  to  wind  the  vessel 
there  ? — Quite  impossible. 

437.  The  only  other  way  to  do  it  would  be  to 
back  out,  would  it  not  ? — 1  es ;  but  that  would  be 
a  tremendously  long  affair  in  a  dark  night,  when 
you  cannot  see  hali  the  length  of  your  ship,  and 
it  is  blowing  a  heavy  gale  of  wind ;  it  would  be 
too  great  a  difficulty. 

438.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  be  backing  out  in  a  dark  night  ? — I  do  ; 
it  is  running  too  much  risk  with  the  ship,  and 
testing  the  ability  of  any  captain  too  much  to  ask 
him  to  do  such  a  thing. 

439.  You  recommend  this  breakwater  marked 
D  on  the  plan,  because  in  that  it  would  make 
both  sides  of  this  present  jettv  available  ? — Quite 
so ;  and  as  I  said  before,  it  would  shelter  the 
whole  thing,  and  shelter  Holyhead  harbour  too. 

440.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Whatever  you  have, 
the  incoming  vessel  has  to  be  swung  in  order  to 
put  hfr  in  position  to  get  out? — Yes,  quite  so. 

441.  You  say  that  vou  would  always  land  at 
the  present  jetty  ? — Yes. 

442.  Would  the  incoming  vessel  always  have 
to  be  swung  inside  the  present  jetty  ? — Round 
the  end  of  the  pier  we  do  that. 

443.  What  is  to  prevent  your  doing  that  with 
a  southerly  gale>  without  the  breakwater  ? — We 
have  very  often  been  prevented  from  doing  that 
from  the  fear  that  our  ropes  would  break  when 
the  steam  was  on. 

444.  You  state  that  you  would  come  to  the 
present  landing  place  under  all  circumstances? — 
Yes ;  but  not  to  the  same  side  with  all  winds.  If 
it  were  blowing  a  north  or  a  north-east  wind,  and 
we  had  that  little  breakwater  there,  I  should  go 
to  the  northern  side,  and  let  my  vessel  drop 
quietly  down  on  it ;  as  soon  as  I  had  landed  my 
mails  and  passengers  upon  it,  I  should  turn 
round. 

445.  But  sometimes  you  would  come  to  the 
present  jetty,  would  you  not? — At  all  times  I 
should  come  to  the  present  jetty,  but  sometimes 
I  should  come  to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the 
other. 

446.  When  you  come  to  the  south  side  of  the 
present  jetty  the  vessel  would  have  to  be  swung? 
— Yes,  she  would. 

447.  How  would  you  swing  her  ? — Round  by 
what  we  call  the  shunk,  getting  a  large  stem  rope 
in  and  reversing  her  round  wim  the  engines. 

448.  Would  the  existence  of  a  brewcwater  to 
the  north  enable  you  to  do  that  better  than  you 
now  can  do  it  with  a  southerly  gale  ? — Yes,  it 
would,  because  it  would  help  to  break  off  the 
tide ;  there  would  be  no  tide  setting  through  the 
pilings  or  all  round  the  end  of  the  pier.  There  is 
now  a  violent  tide  setting  round  the  end  of  that 
pier. 
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Captain  449.  It  is  not  the  souiherly  gale  which  prevents 

i?.  Tripkook.  your  swinging,  but  it  is  the  tide  ? — Both  tne  action 

—         of  the  gale  and  the  tide. 

16  June  450.  You  think  that  you  cannol  get  round  the 

1863.        end  of  this  jetty,  we  will  say,  with  your  ship,  to 

swing  her  with  a  southerly  gale,  imless  there  is 

^something  to  the  northward  of  you ;  is  that  your 

position  ?— I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

45 1.  You  say  that  sometimes,  even  whatever 
improvements  were  made^  you  would  come  in 
with  the  incoming  boat  on  the  south  side  of  the 
present  jetty  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  mean  to -say  that. 

452.  You  would  sometimes  come. in? — Yes,  I 
would. 

453.  On  those  times  that  you  did  come  to  the 
southward  of  the  jetty,  would  you  or  would  you 
not  have  to  swing  this  long  ship  in  ihe  Holyhead 
Harbour? — We  could  swing  round  the  end  of 
the  pier  as  we  always  do. 

454.  In  what  way  does  the  existence  of  the 
breakwater  to  the  north  facilitate  that  operation  ? 
— Only  that  the  tide  does  not  run  so  strongly 
through  the  pilings. 

455.  When  you  come  to  the  north  side  of  this 
present  landing-place  where  would  you  go  if  there 
wias  a  breakwater ;  Show  would  you  swing  her 
then? — 1  sliould  swing  her  round  by  the  end. 

456.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  northerly 
gale  flqueezing  you  up  agaii»t  this  jetty,  how 
*would  you  do  it  then  ? —  She  can  always  swing 
because  there  is  a  table  to  turn  round;  it  is 
very  different  when  your  vessel  is  lying  up  there. 

457.  You  would  be  able  to  swing  sometimes 
then  from  the  north  side  and  sometimes  from  the 
south  side  ?— Yes. 

458.  At  any  rate  you  show  by  that  that  it  is 
.quite  practicable  to  ^swing  on  the  soutdi  side? — 

Quite  practicable 

459.  You  stated  just  now,  did  you  not,  that  it 
was  impossible  in  a  southerly  gale? — No,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  swing  my  ship 
unless  1  have  the  length  to  turn  round  in. 

460.  Mr.  Laird.'^  i£  you  were  at  the  end  of 
*the  wooden  jetty,  m  a  southerly  wind,  you  can 
get  your  vessel  round  by  the  use  of  steam  ? — Yes. 

461.  If  you  are  a  long  way  up  the  harbour 
and  you  are  pressed  against  the  pier,  the  steam 
would  be  of  no  use  in  bringing  her  round? — 
Kone. 

462.  By  means  of  the  turntable  you  might  put 
lie  steam  on  so  as  to  brin^  your  vessel  round  ? — 
Yes. 

463.  Supposing  ibis  breakwater  to  be  made  at 
.the  north  east  of  the  present  pier  in  a  southerly 
gale,  would  you  come  to  the  north  side  of  the 
present  pier,  or  to  the  ^south  side  ? — I  would  go 
to  tibe  south  side,  and  in  a  northerly  gale  to  the 
novth  aide. 

464.  You  would  go  to  the  southerly  side  at  the 
end  of  the  pier,  close  to  the  end  of  the  wooden 
jetty  ? — ^I  would  go  to  the  weather  side  of  the 
pier,  and  let  my  vessel  swing  roimd  when  I  had 
done  landing  my  passengers,  and  that  process  is 
done  by  getting  a  very  heavy  rope  passed  on 
shore  ;  we  get  the  end  of  that  on  board,  and  back 
round,  keeping  the  engines  at  work  all  along,  and 
keeping  that  heavy  strain  on  the  rope,  the  vessel 


comes  round  by  degrees,  and  swings  round  to  Ae 
other  side  of  the  jetty. 

465.  After  «he  gets  to  a  certain  point  the  wind 
helps  you  ? — Yes. 

466.  Chairman,']  That  casinot  be  done  when 
you  are  inside  the  harbour  at '  the  Admiralty 
jetty? — No,  it  could  not,  because  you  have 
nothing  to  work  round  on. 

467.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  A  former  witness  has  stated 
to  the  Committee  that,  for  the  protection  of  the 
vessels,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  public,  in  his 
opinion  the  pier  as  described  by  the  letter  D 
anould  be  buut,  and  that  it  should  act  not  only  as 
a  breakwater,  but  as  a  general  pier  to  which  the 
vessels  should  come  in ;  and  he  said  that  he  wished 
the  present  pier  to  be  continued,  in  order  that 
vessels  should  come  up  to  that  temporary  pier 
under  certain  winds ;  I  understood  that  you  differ 
from  him  on  that  point,  and  that  you preier  thatD 
should  not  be  made  as  a  pier  at  all,  out  only  as  a 
breakwater,  and  to  make  use  of  the  present  t^B- 
porary  pier ;  do  you  agree  with  him  in  his  view, 
that  you  would  nave  a  new  pier  made,  and  llie 
other  only  continued  as  a  temporary  pier  for  die 
vessels  in  certain  winds  ? — I  agree  with  the  last 
witness  in  saying  that  I  would  prefer  having  it 
faced  so  that  you  could  use  it  if  you  wanted  to 
do  so,  but  for  landing  passengers  and  disembark- 
ing I  prefer  to  use  the  present  pier. 

468.  Would  you  prefer  it  under  every  circnm- 
stanco  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

469.  Lord  John  BrotoneJ]  If  you  use  theiwt) 
piers  you  would  then  require  two  sheds,  which 
would  be  an  additional  expense  ?-— Yes.  I  would 
only  require  one  pier,  which  is  the  present  one, 
with  the  ehedding  that  I  have  spoken  of,  and  I 
would  use  both  sides  of  it ;  with  a  north  wind  I 
would  use  the  north  side  of  it  to  go  alongside ; 
and  with  a  southerly  wind  I  would  go  round  on 
the  south  side  of  it 

470.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  With  a  southerly 
wind  you  never  would  need  to ^  very  high  up? 
— No ;  I  would  use  it  more  at  the  end. 

471.  There  would  be  no  diflSculty  at  any  time 
in  swinging  in  a  southerly  wind? — No,  provided 
that  the  gale  was  not  too  heavy  ;  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  swing  a  ship  sometimes  in  a  very  heavy 
gale  of  wind. 

472.  But  that  is  what  you  must  have  to  do 
always,  is  it  not,  with  the  incoming  packet? — 
Yes. 

473.  You  would  always  go  to  the  south  of  Ae 
present  jetty  with  a  southerly  gale? — Yes. 

474.  Therefore,  with  a  southerly  gale,  you 
would  always  have  to  swing  inside  round  the 
end  ? — Yes,  which  is  the  way  that  we  do  now. 

475.  Colonel  French,]  Do  you  mean  to  hack 
her  round? — Yes;  to  back  her  round  or  swing 
her  round. 

476.  Lord  JbA^E^roww^.]  Would  you  Bot  prefer 
making  fast  to  a  wooden  pier  in  preference  to  a 
stone  pier? — I  do  not  Aink  that  that  makes  any 
difference.  We  have  a  stone  pier  at  Kingstown, 
and  we  find  it  very  easy  to  manage  it  there; 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever ;  it  is  easy  of  acoees 
and  easy  of  departure. 
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Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  Richard  Groavenor. 
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Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Lord  Naas. 

Colonel  Pennant. 

Mr.  Stanefeld. 

Mr.  John  Tollemache. 

Colonel  Vandeleur. 


Colonel  DUifNE,  in  the  Chair. 


John  Hawkshaw,  Esq.^  called  in;   and  Examined. 


477.  Chatrmcm.'l  I  bblieye  jou  are  an  eminent 
Engineer,  connected  with  the  Holyhead  woi^s, 
and  have  a  perfiect  knowledge  of  the  locality  ? — 
I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  locality. 

478.  You  are  aware  of  the  wooden  landing. 
pier  to  which  the  packets  from  Ireland  now  come, 
and  land  maib  ana  passengere  ? — ^Yes. 

479.  Do  you  think  that  landing  pier  a  safe  and 
snffieiently  oommodlous  landing  place  ? — I  think 
it  will  be  quite  so,  with  what  baa  been  last  pBro- 
po0ed  to  be  done  to  it. 

480.  What  do  you  understand  that  proposal  to 
be? — In  addition  to  what  is  now  done  to  it,  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Government  to  plank  the 
centre  piling  with- planks  placed  nearly  close  to 
eaeh  other,  and  that  will  still  further  prerent 
the  sea  passing  through  the  wx)oden  jetty;  I 
have  also  suj^sted  a  screen  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  it,  aboye  the  level  of  the  platform  ;  and 
when  these  things  are  done,  in  my  opinion,  the 
pier  will  be  quite  safe,  and  quite  convenient. 

481.  Was  it  your  proposition  to  sc^dify  the 
pier? — ^It  was  not  my  proposition  to  solidify  the 
pier,  but  merely  to  place  such  obstruction  in 
the  way  as  would  prevent  the  sea  and  the  wind 
eoming.throu^,  wnich  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

482.  The  word  "solidify"  is  therefore  not  a 
proper  term? — No;  it  has- crept  into  the  corre^ 

rmdence  in  some  way  or  other.  Solidifying, 
should  have  supposed,  meant  filling  up  wi& 
stone,  or- making  it  into  a. stone  pier.  We'have 
driven  extra  piles  along  the  centre,  and  also  along 
the  sides,  and*  I  now  suggest  that  along  the  centre 
row  of  piles  we  shall  put  planking  so  close  as  to 
prev^it  the  sea  and  the  wind  passing  through, 
heoaute  the  packets  are  blown  from  the  pier, 
not  only  from  the  wind  passing. over  it,  but  also 
from  the  wind  passing  through  it;  and  this  plankf- 
ing,  with  a  screen  above,  would,  I  think,  make 
the  pder  easy  of  access^  and  quite  safe  for  the 
packets. 

48B.  Do  not  you  apprehend  that  in  the  case  of 
solidifying,  even  to-  uiat  extent,  the  sea  would 
go  round  the  point,  and  cause  a  swell  at  the 
weather  side  of  that  pier  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

484*  You  think  that  that  danger  is  chimerical  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  pier  absolutely 
oiose,  but  dose  enoi^  to  prevent  any  wind  or 
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sea  passing  through   it  which  would  affect  the 
Dublin  Mml  Packets. 

485.  A  certain  quantity  (^  wind  or  sea  must 
pass  through  it  if  it  is  not  solidified,  must  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  but  not  so  as  to  afifect  the  packets. 

486.  Do  you  think  that  a  new  breakwater  is 
necessary  ? — I  think  not. 

487.  Do  you  recollect  the  work*  carried  on  at 
Salt  Island  ?—Yeev 

488.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  stated  in  one  c£ 
your  reports^  that  the  injury  done  to  the  partially 
constructed  works  there  was  se  great  by  the  sea- 
coming  in  that  youwere  obliged  to  stop  the  works' 
till  the  outer  breakwater  was  done  ? — Yes ;  but. 
that  was  before  the  outer  breakwater  was  ocxw 
strueted ;  it  was  then  open  to  the  whole  range  of 
the  sea. 

489.  Does-  the  outer  breakwater  completely 
cover  it  at  present? — It  covers  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  there  is  no  such  sea  now  at  the  site  of  this 
wooden  jetty  as  th^*e  was  before  the  great  break* 
water  was  extended  to  its  present  point. 

490.  You  think  that  it  tends  to  break  the  water 
ai  the  present  landing  pier? — Yes. 

491.  In  your  original  plan,  which  succeeding. 
Mr.  Bendel's  plan,  when  Mr.  Bendel's  inner 
piers  were  done  away  with  then  you  proposed 
two  piers,  marked  blue  on  the  plan  ? — Yes. 

492.  Are  those  proposed  to  be  continued? — 
The  Government  ha^e  declined  to  construct  them^ 
and  I  understand  that  they  are  abandoned. 

493..  Do  you  recollect,  in  one  of  your  reports^ 
stating,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  that  stone 
pier,  that  it  would  cover  the  inner  pier  from  the 
sea,  which  you  proposed  as  a  temporary  landing* 
place? — I  do  not  remember  that  being  stated  ur 
any  report,  but  it  was-  quite  understood  that  the: 
stone  packet  piers,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
were  works  which  would  require  several  years- to 
oonstruct,  nud  that  the  mail. packet  service  would 
bave<  to  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  period  at 
the  wooden  jetty  at  which  it  is  now  carried  on ; 
that]was  so  staled  in  my  report ;  and  I  remember, 
when  we  were  discussing  it,  that  the  question 
arose  about  the  wooden  pier  being  sheltered,  and 
I  stated  that  the  staging  required  for  the  con^ 
siruotion  (rf  the  stone  packet  pier  would  afford 
additional  shelter  to  the  wooden  packet  pier. 

C4  494.  Do 
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John  494.  Do  you   recollect  any  observations  that 

Haivkshaw,    you  made  in  your  report  as  to  the  present  wooden 

Esq.         landing-pier  being  the  best  place  for  landing  the 

—         Irish  mails  ? — Yes.     I  stated  then  what  I  should 
19  June       quite  state  now,  that,  if  nothing  had  to  be  done 

1863.  at  Holyhead  but  to  provide  ^r  the  two  mail 
packets  (and  supposing  the  times  of  arrival  and 
departure  to  remam  unaltered)  then  the  position 
of  the  temporary  packet  pier,  is  good,  perhaps  the 
best  for  them.  I  am  of  that  opinion,  and  have 
always  been  of  that  opinion;  and  if  that  was 
the  only  object  to  be  provided,  then  I  think  the 
present  position  of  the  packet  pier  would  answer 
every  purpose.  ^     . 

4y5.  In  point  of  fact,  you  did  not  consider  it 
the  very  best  place  that  could  possibly  be  ? — 'No ; 
the  same  report  gave  reasons  why  I  could  not 
come  to  that  conclusion ;  I  thought  that  it  was 
necessary  to  look  beyond  the  present  two  mail 
boats,  and  so  I  think  it  is. 

496.  Do  you  think  that  the  only  objection  to 
the  present  station,  was  the  idea  that  the  large 
boats  for  the  transatlantic  packets  would  have  to 
come  alongside  ? — Yes ;  at  that  time  mv  instruc- 
tions were  to  propose  a  plan  which  should  pro- 
vide for  the  transatlantic  steamers  calling  at 
Holyhead;  and,  of  course,  I  had  that  object  in 
view  when  I  proposed  those  stone  packet  piers. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  to  observe  that,  irre- 
spective 01  the  transatlantic  boats,  supposing  the 
traffic  to  Ireland  is  t-o  increase,  which,  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  will  be  the  case  (I  don't  mean  to 
say  (his  year  or  next) ;  and  supposing  larger  boats 
had  to  be  put  on  to  that  station,  then  the  position 
of  the  temporary  wooden  jetty  would  not  be  the 
best.  It  is  good  now,  only  because  the  mail 
packets  never  arrive  or  start  at  low-water  spring 
tides,  if  they  did,  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  water ; 
and  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it 
were  necessary  to  put  on  two  more  packets,  for 
instance,  day  packets,  of  the  same  size,  then,  of 
course,  the  other  situation  would  be  best,  because 
there  would  be  deeper  water  there. 

497.  Do  you  think  if  the  other  were  completed 
for  an  Irish  steam-packet  station,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  vessels  to  come  to  an  anchor  out  of 
the  way  of  the  packets  ? — I  think  not ;  that  ques- 
tion was  considered  very  carefully  at  the  time  by 
those  gentlemen  who  were  conversant  with  Holy- 
head, oy  the  harbour-masters,  and  by  nautical 
men  who  had  lived  there  many  years,  and  I  think 
the  conclusion  come  to  was,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  that  part  of  the  harbour  and 
breakwater  clear. 

498.  You  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  a  passage  clear  in  rou^h  weather,  when 
vessels  drop  in  behind  that  pier  ? — Yes,  I  think 
«o ;  I  should  wish  to  say,  that  I  am  only  making 
these  observations  to  show  the  reasons,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  militate  against  laying  out 
more  money  at  the  present  site  than  is  necessary. 
I  have  already  said,  that  I  think  the  present  site, 
that  is  to  say,  the  temporary  wooden  ietty,  as  it 
is  called,  or  wooden  packet  pier,  will,  with  the 
additions  i/frhich  I  have  suggested  to  it,  be  quite 
sufficient  for  those  mail  packets,  and  therefore 
my  observations  merely  go  to  this  effect,  that  I 
think  it  woild  be  a  great  pity  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  upon  that  site ;  I  mean,  oy  making 
breakwaters  there  and  other  permanent  works, 
which  I  have  always  objected  to,  because  I  think 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  present  site  will 
not  be  the  best,  and  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
Irish  traffic.    I  consider  the  present  site  for  the 


mail  boats,  which  now  arrive  at  certain  fixed  hoars, 
which  hours  I  do  not  think  will  be  changed  for 
mail  purposes,  is  quite  sufficient;  but  I  mink  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  of 
money  there  in  permanent  works,  when  it  ib  very 
probable,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
the  traffic  with  Ireland  may  so  far  increase,  as 
to  call  for  works  in  deeper  water. 

499.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  the  northern . 
breakwater  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  of  any 
use  for  the  traffic  with  Ireland  at  present  ? — No, 
it  is  of  no  use  at  present,  for  it  is  not  fitted  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamboats. 

500.  It  could  be  of  no  use  whatever,  could  it? 
— No ;  I  mean  to  say  not  in  its  present  state. 
The  propriety  of  preparing  a  portion  of  it  for  the 
mail  service  has  been  considered  over  and  over 
again,  but  the  conclusion  which  has  been  arrived 
at  has  always  been  adverse  to  that  suggestion ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  lengthen  the 

Sassage  to  Ireland,  and  would  involve  an  expen- 
iture  as  great  as,  or  greater,  than  in  providing 
permanent  accommodation  elsewhere. 

501.  You  objected,  did  you  not,  to  the  original 
plan  of  a  floating  pier,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Bendel, 
inside  the  harbour,  along  the  Platters? — Yea; 
but  I  may  state  that  those  piers  were  abandoned 
before  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  engi- 
neer, for  they  had   been  objected  to  by  every 

Eerson  interested  in   the  matter.      Mr.  Rendel 
ad,  I  believe,  given  up  all  notion  of  the  piers 
within  the  harbour. 

502.  Within  the  harbour,  is  there  any  site  at 
this  moment  where  it  would  be  advisable  to  build 
a  pier  for  a  packet  station  ? — ^I  think  not ;  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  service,  I  think  the  proba- 
bility is,  in  the  first  place,  that  that  traffic  will 
increase  so  largely  ana  so  rapidly,  that  the  boats 
will  never  get  smaller  and  may  get  larger; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  boats  get  larger,  the 
access  to  and  from  the  piers  from  which  they  go, 
must  be  made  as  straight  and  as  direct  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  quite  fatal,  I  think,  to  the 
Irish  service,  to  place  the  piers  anywhere  where 
a  long  large  vessel  would  have  to  make  sharp 
curves  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  harbour ; 
it  would  cause  great  delay,  and  be  injurious  to 
the  harbour. 

503.  Within  what  number  of  years  do  you  an- 
ticipate this  increase  of  traffic  with  Ireland  ? — 
My  own  impression  is,  that  in  the  next  10 
years  there  will  be  just  as  great  an  increase  in 
the  Irish  communication  as  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  10  years.  I  remember  when  the  small  boats 
were  started,  and  they  were  considered  at  that 
time  to  be  everything  which  could  possibly  be 
done  in  the  way  of  steamboats;  they  coula  go 
17  miles  an  hour,  and  they  were  much  swifter 
and  superior  to  anything  that  had  been  done  be- 
fore that ;  as  far  as  I  recollect,  everybody  thought 
they  had  arrived  at  finality  with  regard  to 
that  service;  and  I  think  it  is  just  as  probable, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  myself  upon  it,  that  an  equal 
interval  of  time  will  very  likely  lead  to  as  great 
an  advance  in  the  steam -packet  service  between 
this  country  and  Ireland,  as  the  last  10  or  15 
years  have  done.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  those 
boats  which  are  very  splendid  and  efficient  boats 
now,  may  in  10  or  15  years  be  looked  upon  very 
much  as  you  look  upon  the  old  steamers  which 
were  used  10  years  ago;  that  is  to  say,  you  will 
have  swifter  and  larger  boats,  and  more  of 
them. 

504.  In  that  case,  you  think  the  present  land- 
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ing  place  would  not  be  sufficient  ? — No,  It  would 
not;  and  then  I  saj,  when  that  time  comes,  I 
know  no  other  place  at  Holyhead,  to  which  I 
could  point,  and  indeed  there  is  no  other  place 
where  that  kind  of  service  could  be  properly 
carried  on,  except  at  packet  piers,  constructed  at 
the  site  I  suggested,  and  which  are  shown  blue 
on  the  plan. 

505.  Would  you  do  nothing  till  the  time  which 
you  anticipate  arrived  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  lav  out  a  large  sum  upon  permanent 
works,  in  a  situation,  wmch,  in  my  opinion,  will. 
In  course  of  time,  be  abandoned  for  the  Irish 
packet  service. 

506.  Do  you  think  that  it  requires  a  large  sum 
to  run  a  breakwater  over  the  Little  Platters,  and 
defend  the  i>oint  of  the  present  landing  place  ? — 
If  it  were  simply  a  breakwater,  it  would  require 
about  the  sum  which  Mr.  Watson  stated,  namely, 
50,000  /.,  that  is,  if  it  were  not  a  packet  pier  at 
aU;  but  to  make  it  into  a  packet  pier,  that  is 
to  say,  to  wall  both  sides  of  it,  would  call  for  a 
very  large  expenditure ;  in  fact,  if  the  Govern- 
ment even  came  to  that  conclusion,  thev  had 
better  lay  out  that  money  upon  the  site  which  is 
marked  blue  upon  the  plan. 

507.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  those  piers 
marked  blue  ? — The  estimate  in  my  report  of 
September  1857,  was  425,000/. ;  but  then,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  that  report,  that  was  for  the  com- 

!letion  of  the  whole  work,  and  I  showed  that 
did  not  consider  it  was  necessary  to  do  this 
for  the  present  packet-service ;  that  was  the  sum 
that  would  have  to  be  expended  if  the  entire 
scheme  was  finished;  for  instance,  leaving  out 
the  walling  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern 
pier,  would  diminish  the  cost  by  about  130,000/., 
that  taken  from  425,000/.,  which  included  the 
walling  of  both  sides  of  the  eastern  pier,  and  one 
side  oi  the  inner  pier,  would  reduce  the  cost  to 
about  295,000/.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  that  ex- 
penditure would  be  much  too  large,  supposing  it 
were  to-day  decided  to  do  somethmg  there  for  the 
present  Irish  mail  service,  and  it  would  provide  a 
much  larger  amount  of  accommodation  than  would 
be  required  for  the  present  two  boats.  The  ex- 
penditure would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  ver- 
tical quay  wall  provided ;  the  nucleus  deposited 
inside  or  at  the  back  being  but  a  small  expense, 
and  probably  200,000/.  there  would  provide  quite 
as  much,  and  more  in  my  opinion  than  enough, 
for  any  service  at  present  carried  on. 

508.  That  200,000/.  would  be  the  minimum 
required  for  the  completion  of  these  piers  ? — It 
would  be  as  I  have  said,  more  than  enough  for  the 
present  packet  service. 

509.  It  is  rather  a  loose  estimate,  ranging  be- 
tween 420/.  and  200,000/.  I  wish  to  know  what, 
in  your  mind,  would  be  sufficient  to  place  the 

E'er  upon  the  point  marked  blue  on  the  map  ? — I 
ive  given  the  Committee  the  exact  figures ;  for 
instance,  the  sum  of  425,000  /.  involved  vertical 
wallIn|Z  on  both  sides  of  the  eastern  pier,  and  on  one 
ade  OI  the  inner  pier.  Leaving  out  the  walling 
on  the  eastern  side  would  reduce  the  sum  to 
290,000/. ;  this  sum  might  be  further  diminished 
by  shortening  the  quay  or  leaving  out  the  inner 
pier ;   I  think  200,000/.  would  be  ample. 

510.  You  think  that  the  present  landing  place 
is  perfectly  sufficient? — I  think  it  will  be  so,  with 
the  additions  which  I  propose. 

611.  To  cover  it  with  a  breakwater  would,  you 
say,  cost  50,000/.  ? — Yes ;  simply  to  cover  it  with 
a  bre&lcwater  would  cost  50,000/. 

0.95. 


John 

Hawkshaw, 

Esq. 

1 9  June 
1863. 


512.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  to  take  the  packets  further  up  from 
the  wooden  pier,  and  lay  them  alongside  the 
Admiralty  jetty.  In  what  is  called  the  Camber? — 
Yes. 

513.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  proposal? 
— Only  since  I  heard  It  In  this  room. 

5 14.  Have  you  formed  anv  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  would  be  a  sufficient  berth  for  the  packets 
coming  from  Ireland,  or  superior  to  the  present 
one  ? — The  suggestion,  as  far  as  I  understand  it, 
would,  of  course,  go  to  increase  the  accommoda- 
tion beyond  that  which  I  myself  have  proposed ; 
this  is  the  present  temporary  pier  {pointing  to  the 
plan).  I  understand  that  It  is  proposed  to  run  it 
up  something  In  this  way  {describing  the  same). 
The  proi)osal  was  to  take  away  this  old  Admiralty 
jetty,  whicli  is  very  much  decayed,  and  extend  the 
wharfing  up  the  harbour  some  distance,  so  as  to 
give  considerable  increased  length,  and  consider- 
ably increased   space,  beyond  that  which  is  at 

S resent  appropriated  to  the  mail  packets.     No 
oubt  that  would  afford  a  large  amount  of  accom- 
modation to  the  passenger  service. 

515.  Would  It  not  be  necessary  to  deepen  the 
water  there  ? — It  would  be  necessary  to  dredge 
to  some  extent  alongside  this  part. 

516.  Would  you  run  It  up  as  far  the  buildings 
which  are  now  stores? — xes;  and  they  would 
have  to  be  taken  down;  they  are  placed  upon 
piles  which  are  very  much  decayed ;  they  belong 
to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  and  It  would  no  doubt  affijrd  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  accomn^odatlon  if  that 
could  be  done. 

517.  In  case  ofthat  being  done,  and  the  vessels 
had  to  swing,  do  you  think  there  is  room  for 
vessels  to  swing  ? — There  Is  room  I  think,  as  far 

<as  I  recollect. 

518.  Are  you  aware  of  the  breadth  across  from 
the  Admlraltv  wharf  to  the  point  on  the  opposite 
side  ? — It  is  about  480  feet  at  the  narrowest  point. 

519.  That  is  not  all  deep  enough  for  a  vessel 
of  the  size  of  the  packets  ;  is  there  more  than  400 
feet  across  in  which  a  vessel  could  swing  ? — It 
would  have  to  be  deepened  in  order  to  enable 
a  vessel  to  swing,  but  generally  speaking,  the 
vessels  would  move  on  and  back  round  the  present 
wooden  jetty. 

520.  Would  it  be  possible  in  a  strong  southeriy 
wind  to  swing  her  at  all  ? — Perhaps  not  to  swing ; 
but  In  a  southerly  wind  there  Is  no  sea,  me 
whole  of  this  water  would  be  as  smooth  as  a 
mlllpond;  of  course.  If  the  wind  was  very  violent 
indeed.  It  would  prevent  the  swinging  of  a  vessel 
almost  anywhere  there. 

521.  It  would  press  her  against  the  quay  wall? 
— Yes,  but  that  would  apply  anywhere ;  sup- 
posing you  put  down  the  breakwater  which  is 
proposed  by  Mr.  Watson,  you  might  In  a  gale 
of  wind  have  the  same  difficulty  in  swinging 

522.  Supposing  a  vessel  was  running  to  the 
wooden  pier  and  found  the  sea  high,  would  it  not 
be  easy  to  turn  her  round,  so  as  to  run  alongside 
that  wall  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty. 

523.  How  would  you  get  her  head  round  to 
get  alongside  the  other  pier  ? — That  could  be  very 
easily  done  by  a  slight  alteration  of  her  course. 

524.  Supposing  a  vessel  was  running  to  lay 
herself  alongside  of  the  wooden  pier,  that  wooden 
pier  is  very  little  longer,  is  it,  than  our  vessels  ? 
— It  is  600  feet  in  length. 

525.  And  the  vessel  is  350  feet? — ^Yes. 

526.  Supposing  she  goes  nearly  alongside  the 
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John        pier,  and  they  wanted  to  run  further  on,  how 

S'awkshatv,  would  the  vessel  be  brought  round  to  be  alongside 

Esq.         the  inner  pier ;  how  woul3  they  manage  to  change 

■  her  course  ? — I  apprehend  they  would  never  ao 

19  June      that  if  this  pier  was  lengthened ;  if  this  elongation 

^^^3«        of  the  old  harbour  was  made,  I  take  it  that  they 

would  always  prefer  to  run  to  that  part  which 

wotdd  be  perfectly  sheltered,  and  they  may  use 

the  other  tor  the  vessels  merely  to  lay  at. 

527.  Supposing  they  adopted  the  system  of  run- 
ning to  inner  pier,  is  it  not  very  difficult  to  go  into 
such  an  entrance  in  a  dark  night ;  could  they  do 
it  without  making  a  long  sweep  into  the  bay  ? — 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy;  supposing  it  was 
made  a  permanent  place  of  landing,  of  course, 
upon  that  elongation,  any  kind  of  roof  or  screen 
could  be  placed,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
sheltered;  uierefore,  I  take  it  that  they  might 
always  run  there  without  any  difficulty. 

528.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  seaman  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  run  into  a  narrow  place  of  that 
kind,  and  with  rocks  on  the  fiirther  side  ? — There 
is  plenty  of  width,  and  the  point  which  I  have 
given,  which  is  distant  480  feet,  is  not  a  rock  ; 
it  is  the  end  of  the  wall  of  the  graving  dock,  on 
the  opposite  side. 

529.  But  a  long  vessel  of  that  kind  would  have 
to  make  a  large  sweep,  would  she  not,  to  bring 
her  head  straight? — iJo ;  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
easy  course,  in  point  of  fact,  a  course  clearing  the 
Stag  Bock  well,  would  take  her  right  into  it  per- 
fectly easily. 

530.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  bottom  there 
is  alongside  that  pier  which  you  propose  to  deepen; 
is  it  not  a  rocky  bottom  ? — Close  to  the  shed  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  there 
is  a  piece  of  rock,  but  I  should  propose  to  put 
piling  outside  it  so  as  to  avoid  toucning  it ;  I 
mean  to  say  that  that  may  be  done,  although 
I  am  not  proposing  it. 

531.  Could  you  form  any  rough  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  for  dreaging  and  completing 
the  pier,  filling  up  the  hollow,  and  making  it  safe  ? 
— If  I  do  it  must  be  taken  as  a  very  loose  one ;  I 
should  suppose  it  would  cost  15,000/.  at  the 
least. 

532.  That  would  be,  comparing  it  with  all  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  an  outlay  of 
15,000/.  as  against  50,000/.  for  the  breakwater?  — 
Yes. 

533.  Does  that  include  filling  up  the  lumber 
and  everything  ? — Yes. 

534.  Woula  that  be  a  permanent  work  or  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  silting  up? — I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  danger  of  silting  up  in  that 
part  of  the  harbour.  1  think  that  it  would  last 
quite  as  long  as  it  would  be  a  proper  site  for  the 
steamers  to  go  to. 

535.  In  fact,  in  everything  you  do  you  look 
forward  to  a  change  of  the  site  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I 
think  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  very  great  care 
now  not  to  commit  the  mistakes  which  we  are  con- 
stantly committing  of  laying  out  money  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  by  the  time  you  get  the  thing 
done  you  make  the  discovery  that  you  have 
adopted  the  wrong  plan, 

536.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  are  re- 
moving their  stores,  and  are  making  a  pier  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  harbour,  for  commercial  traffic 
for  their  vessels? — Yes,  I  am. 

537.  They  are  about  to  deepen  the  entrance  of 
that  inner  harbour  at  Holyhead,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 


538.  Do  not  you  think  that  as  the  traffic  that 
you  anticipate  is  to  increase,  placing  the  mail 
packet  boats  there  would  be  ratter  inconvenient, 
and  they  would  come  in  collision  with  the  traffic 
of  this  pier  if  it  increased  to  any  extent  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  for  a  moderate  space  of  time. 
Of  course,  I  always  go  back  to  my  old  proposition, 
that  if  you  look  far  enough  forward  you  will  have 
to  move  from  this  site  altogether ;  but  I  mean, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  contract,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  much  risk  of  that ;  the  packets 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company 
going  up  this  harbour  are  engaged  in  the  cattle 
and  merchandise  traffic,  and  therefore  there  is  not 
such  urgent  need  of  speed  in  passing;  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them. 

539.  Still,  the  time  that  they  would  go  in  or 
come  out,  would  probably  be  the  time  when  the 
packets  would  go  in ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  tide 
was  high  ? — The  times  would  vary ;  it  is  only  at 
low-water  spring  tides  that  the  Dublin  cattle 
steam-packets  would  have  any  difficulty  here,  and 
these  are  intervals  which  the  traffic  could  always 
avoid. 

540.  At  present,  is  not  the  harbour,  from  a 
little  above  their  present  stores,  dry  at  low- 
water  ? — Yes. 

541.  And  they  would  merely  have  a  channel 
at  any  other  time,  which  they  would  clear  them- 
selves ? — Just  so. 

542.  Taking  it  altogether,  would  you  prefer 
that  position  for  a  landing  pier,  or  would  you  make 
the  present  wooden  jetty  the  place  of  landing  ? — 
I  only  look  upon  this  elongation  backwards  as  an 
adjunct,  or  an  addition  to  the  present  landing  pier ; 
it  would  give  the  Railway  Company  much  more 
space  for  their  trains,  and  it  would  give  the  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  more  space  for  their  boats 
and  for  their  business  generally,  and  therefi:)re  I 
am  only  looking  upon  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
present  pier,  because  I  still  consider  that  were  the 
present  pier  to  be  closed  in  the  centre,  in  the  way 
I  propose,  the  difficulty  which  we  have  occasion- 
ally, but  very  seldom,  found,  would  be  done 
away  with. 

543.  You  think,  therefore,  that  making  the 
present  pier  sufficient  for  landing,  it  would  be  a 
better  place  than  you  could  obtain  by  any  money 
that  could  be  expended,  towards  where  the 
Admiralty  jetty  now  is  ? — What  I  mean  is,  that 
I  consider  the  pier  would  be  all  one  pier :  it  would 
be  a  pier  more  than  double  its  present  length,  and 
it  would  have  a  sheltered  face  three  times  its  pre- 
sent length ;  therefore,  this  suggestion  would  be 
simply  one  to  lay  out  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  more  accommodation  to  the 
llailway  Company  and  the  Packet  Company  at 
the  present  site,  as  I  should  call  it 

544.  Would  you  remove  the  present  wooden 
pier? — No,  I  should  not  remove  that  pier  at  alL 

545.  That  is  not  in  the  same  line  with  the  rest, 
is  it? — No;  but  still  the  wooden  pier,  when  this 
is  closed,  would  be  most  useful  for  packets.  In 
mv  belief,  the  packets  would  go  there  at  nearty 
all  times,  they  would  have'  a  choice  of  berths,  but 
I  suppose  they  would  usually  go  and  get  behind 
that  part  of  the  pier  which  is  built  of  stone. 

546.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  getting 
away  from  that  berth  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

547.  You  stated  the  objections  to  their  swinging 
in  a  space  of  about  400  feet ;  a  ship  of  350  feet 
long,  you  say,  would  not  swing;  how  are  tike 

Eackets  to  get  away  from  there? — They  could 
ack  round  the  piers  as  they  do  now. 

548.  How 
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548.  How  could  they  back  round  the  point  of 
the  pier,  the  wooden  jetty  not  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest  of  the  pier  ? — They  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing  that  with  the  use  of  steam* 

549.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a 
steamer  to  go  round  the  knuckle  there  and  back 
round  to  the  point  of  the  wooden  jetty?— Of 
course,  that  would  be  rendered  rather  easier  by 
what  I  am  proposing  to  do,  and  they  do  do  so 
now. 

550.  Still  ^ou  think  it  practicable? — Yes,  I 
think  it  practicable. 

551.  Would  it  not  be  attended  with  very  great 
delay  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  it  would  not  affect  the 
packet  service  at  all  as  to  time. 

652.  But  if  this  breakwater  which  is  proposed 
to  be  placed  at  the  Platters  were  made,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  ships  lying  alongside 
this  wooden  pier  at  either  side ;  you  would  always 
have  the  weather  side,  would  you  not? — As- 
suming the  wooden  pier  to  remain  as  it  now  is, 
and  supposing  the  oreakwater  is  made  of  the 
length  shown  by  Mr.  Watson,  it  would  not  be 
more  quiet,  or  even  quite  as  quiet  as  if  you 
went  further  up  to  the  place  suggested  in  the  old 
harbour. 

553.  If  it  shut  in  Carmel  Point,  would  it  not 
*  be  quite  sufficiently  quiet  ? — I  think  it  would  be. 

554.  It  would  make  it  as  far  as  communication 
with  the  present  boats  is  concerned,  perfectly 
sufficient? — Yes;  I  think  the  breakwater  no 
doubt  would. 

555.  Do  not  you  think  it  a  great  advantage 
that  vessels  coming  alongside  that  pier  should 
always  have  a  weather  side  where  they  could 
land  ? — I  think  it  desirable. 

556.  You  state,  do  you  not,  that  you  do  not 
think  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  water 
would  go  round  the  point  of  the  pier  and  cause  a 
swell  when  checked  by  the  pier? — I  think  not; 
at  least  so  as  not  to  affect  the  steamer. 

557.  I  see  ill  one  of  your  plans  that  you  have 
proposed  an  opening  in  the  stone  pier  marked 
Wue ;  was  not  that  done  for  that  object? — Yes ; 
they  were  put  in  by  way  of  preventing  any  silting 
up  within  that  inclosed  space. 

558.  Supix)sing  the  pier,  which  is  proposed  to 
run  to  the  Inner  Platters,  would,  in  your  opinion, 
cause  any  silting? — I  do  not  think  that  silt- 
ing-up  question  is  very  important,  because  the 
silt  is  so  slow  in  accumulation,  and  we  might  take 
it  out  again  by  dredging ;  but  with  regard  to  this 

?uestion  of  tlie  breakwater  at  the  Inner  Platters, 
have  laid  it  down  upon  this  map  {producing  the 
same),  which  shows  the  soundings ;  they  show  one- 
half  of  the  breakwater  to  be  in  shallow  water,  this 
would  not  affect  the  question,  if  it  was  simply  a 
breakwater ;  but  if  it  had  to  be  used  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Mr.  Watson,  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
vertical  wall  were  to  be  built  on  both  sides, 
the  larger  portion  of  it  would  be  utterly  useless 
for  steam  packets,  there  is  only  five  feet  and 
nine  feet  of  water,  so  that  no  steam  packets  would 
go  there ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  rock  there  called  the 
Inner  Platters ;  and  on  the  other  side  you  get  to 
nine  feet.  So  that  supposing  the  Government 
were  to  incur  the  expense  of  building  vertical 
walls,  as  suggested,  one-half  of  it  would  be  per- 
fectly useless  for  the  present  steam  packets ;  and 
the  whole  of  it  probably  for  such  packets  as  I 
tiiink  will  xdtimately  come  to  Holyhead. 

559.  Merely  considering  it  as  a  breakwater,  it 
would  be  a  defence  to  the  present  harbour,  would 
it  not  ? — No  doubt.  If  made  long  enough. 

0.95. 


560.  Was  not  there  150,000/.  granted  for  those        John 
landing   piers? — In    the   first   estimate    of    Mr.    Hmvohahaw, 
Rendel,  I  think  he  had  150,000/.  for  packet  piers.         Esq. 

561.  That  was  laid  out  in  some  way  or  other,         "^TT 
was  it  not?— Yes,  it  was  laid  out,  no  doubt.  *^5fcR    ^ 

562.  But  not  in  niers?— No;  it  was  an  esti-  ^  ^' 
mate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  thing.  The  original 
intention  was,  that  the  Railway  Company  was  to 
contribute  200,000  /.  Of  course,  Mr.  Rendel,  the 
engineer,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
thing, except  the  estimate ;  but  the  company  came 

under  an  obligation  to  find  200,000/.,  from  which 
obligation  they  were  released  upon  some  subse- 
quent occasion. 

563.  This  150,000/.  which  was  voted  W  Par- 
liament for  the  piers  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Rendel, 
or  applied,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
to  another  purpose  ? — I  cannot  tell  that ;  it  was 
before  my  time.  1  do  not  know  how  the  com- 
pany were  to  pay  the  money,  or  in  what  way, 
but  they  were  to  find  200,000/.  Of  course,  Mjt. 
Rendel  was  the  engineer  of  the  Government,  and 
had  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  entire  thing. 

564.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
has  been  the  expense  of  the  whole  harbour  ? — The 
expenditure,  up  to  my  last  report  on  the  31st 
March  1863,  was  1,294,357  /. 

565.  That  has  not  completed  this  harbour  yet  ? 
— No. 

566.  Could  you  state  what  further  sum  would 
be  required  to  complete  it? — In  order  to  do  that, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be 
done.    The  estimate  for  the  whole,  including  those 

Sacket  piers,  I  can  give  you,  and  then,  if  you 
educt  the  packet  piers,  that  would  give  the  esti- 
mate for  the  remainder. 

567.  But  even  without  the  piers,  what  would 
it  be  ? — The  estimate,  without  the  packet  piers, 
would  be  about  1,495,000/.  in  rouna  numbers. 

568.  Then,  that  would  be  the  expenditure  for 
completing  a  large  harbour  of  this  kind,  without 
any  landing  place  whatever,  except  this  wooden 
jetty  ? — Except  what  is  now  done. 

569.  Therefore,  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
1,300,000  /.,  there  is  no  sufficient  landing  place 
in  the  whole  harbour  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  because 
I  have  said  that  with  what  I  propose  to  do,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  landing  place. 

570.  But  1,300,000/.  has  been  expended,  or  is 
to  be  expended,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  landing 
place  in  that  harbour? — £.  1,291,000  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

571.  And  there  is  no  landing  place? — Except 
the  landing  places  that  we  have  been  referring  to. 

572.  Which,  in  fact,  is  so  bad  that  you  are 
obliged  to  put  piles  underneath,  and  which  can- 
not be  considered  but  as  a  temporary  work  ? — It 
is  temporary,  in  one  sense;  it  can  be  kept  in 
existence  as  long  as  it  is  found  necessary,  and 
any  decayed  piles  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced ; 
it  IS  not  so  permanent  as  a  stone  pier. 

573  Are  the  contracts  now  completed  for  that 
harbour  ? — No. 

574.  Therefore,  there  are  some  few  more  works 
to  be  finished  in  that  harbour? — Yes;  what  is 
called  the  head  of  the  breakwater  has  to  be  built ; 
the  breakwater  is  now  out  close  to  the  head,  and 
that  has  to  be  built. 

575.  And  the  sum  which  is  to  be  expended  for 
that  is  not  included  in  the  1,291,000  /.  ?— No,  it 
is  not  included  in  that  1,291,000  /. 

576.  Including  that,  what  would  remain? — 
The  estimated  cost  was  1,322,000  /. 

577.  Colonel  FrmcA.]  That  would  be  the  total 
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estimate  of  what  would  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  harbour^  exclusive  of  the  stone  pier  ? — The 
total  estimate,  including  everything  that  has  been 
estimated,  is  1,920,000/.  That  mcludes  com- 
pleting about  3,000  feet  of  vertical  walls  at  the 
stone  packet  piers,  which  I  have  pointed  outt  here 
is  at  present  no  necessity  for. 

578.  Mr.  Laird^  xou  have  stated  that 
1,290,000/.  is  the  amount  expended  upon  the 
breakwater ;  can  you  giVe  us  any  idea  how  much 
it  will  take  to  complete  the  bresJcwater  ? — I  can 
give  it  you  in  this  way :  from  1,920,000  /.  take 
425,000/.,  that  would  leave  as  the  estimate  of 
the  works,  supposing  they  are  all  done  to 
the  stone  packet  piers, '  independently  of  that 
1,495,000  /. 

579.  There  is  200,000/.  more  yet  wanted  to 
complete  the  breakwater  ? — Yes. 

580.  That  will  make  the  total  expenditure 
1,500,000  /.  without  any  allowance  for  the  packet 
piers  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimate  of  the 
31st  March  1863  it  shows  that  there  remains  to 
be  voted  687,000  /.,  and  if  you  take  from  that 
425,000  /.  that  gives  what  remains  to  be  voted ; 
and  the  estimate  would  be  as  I  say,  1,495,000/, 
exclusive  of  the  packet  piers. 

581.  Colonel  Pennant.']  Would  there  be  any 
part  of  that  vertical  wall  which  is  included  in  that 
estimate  that  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  landing 
place  ? — No ;  excluding  the  piers. 

582.  Is  there  any  other  portion  of  the  vertical 
wall  that  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  landing  place? 
— None  ;  there  is  no  vertical  wall  included  except 
the  vertical  wall  at  the  top  of  the  harbour. 

583.  Mr.  Laird.']  There  is  no  vertical  wall  in- 
cluded in  that  million  and  a  half? — No,  except 
that  at  the  top  of  the  harbour. 

584.  Chairman.]  How  far  does  that  vertical 
wall  extend  on  that  map  ? — As  far  as  that  square 
shoulder  which  you  see  on  the  map. 

585.  In  round  numbers  we  may  say,  may  we 
not,  that  this  harbour  will  cost  2,000,000/.  if 
finished? — If  the  stone  packet. piers  were  made 
the  estimate  would  be  1,920,000  /. ;  the  estimate 
would  not  be  exceeded.  Wooden  piers  would,  of 
course,  be  much  cheaper  than  stone  piers. 

586.  In  that  harbour  can  any  large  vessel  go 
into  the  inner  harbour  at  this  moment  except  with 
a  leading  wind  or  being  towed  in  ? — Yes. 

587.  Do  they  practically  go  in  ? — Large  vessels 
prefer  remaining  outside  in  the  sheltered  road- 
stead. 

588.  Then,  in  fact,  the  only  shelter  in  the  har- 
bour is  that  arm  which  has  been  proposed  by 
yourself? — It  was  not  proposed  by  me;  it  was 
partly  made  by  me,  but  it  was  suggested  by  Cap- 
tain Skinner. 

589.  Are  there  many  ships  of  large  size  gene- 
rally there  ? — Yes,  this  plan  {pointing  to  the  Plan) 
shows  generally  where  the  ships  lie. 

590.  In  the  case  of  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  ship 
breaking  loose  from  her  moorings  must  she  not 
drift  down  and  run  against  the  pier? — That  would 
depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

591 .  But  there  would  be  danger  would  there 
not  ? — ^It  is  just  possible,  but  that  is  not  a  danger 
that  I  should  be  very  much  afraid  of. 

592.  Of  course,  this  breakwater  would  save  the 
pier  from  that? — It  woidd  save  the  pier  but  lose 
the  ship. 

593.  It  would  prevent  the  loss  of  traffic  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Holyhead,  would  it  not? — 
That  would  altogether  depend  upon  the  ship 
breaking  loose ;  suppose  that  she  happened  to  hit 


the  timber  jetty  it  would  depend  upon  the  speed 
at  which  she  was  coming  whether  that  would  do 
very  much  mischief  or  not,  but  of  course  I  would 
rather  if  she  were  my  ship  that  she  went  against 
the  wooden  jetty  than  agamst  the  breakwater. 

594.  Colonel  French!]  Would  not  the  ship  be 
equally  lost  if  there  was  no  pier  there,  and  if  she 
came  down  on  the  jetty  and  were  carried  against 
the  rocks  ? — K  she  went  against  the  wooden  jetty 
she  might  not  be  lost ;  that  would  depend  upon 
the  velocity  at  she  was  going  and  a  number  of 
other  things. 

595.  Chairman.]  Do  you  recoUect  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Bendel  before  Mr.  Herbert's 
Committee,  some  years  ago,  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  Holyhead  Harbour,  and  do  you  remember 
that  he  stated  before  that  Committee  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Holyhead  Harbour  was  the 
communication  with  Ireland  ? — It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  read  it;  no  doubt  that  would  be  one 
object. 

596.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  communication 
between  those  two  countries  should  be  always  a 
primary  object? — I  think  that  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant object,  but  I  think  that  the  harbour  is 
also  very  useful  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  300  vessels  taung  refuge 
there  at  a  time. 

597.  The  original  object  of  the  harbour  wa*s  to 
facilitate  communications  with  Ireland,  was  it 
not  ? — That  was  of  course  an  important  object, 
but  not  the  only  object;  because  Mr.  Rendel 
always  contemplated  m^ing  it  a  harbour  of 
refuge. 

598.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  original 
estimate  for  this  harbour  of  refuge  ? — Yes,  I  can 
give  it  you  precisely ;  the  original  estimate  was 
808,063  /. 

599.  Which  has  now  arrived  at  nearly 
2,000,000  /.  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  only  proper  to  say 
that  the  harbour  at  that  time  terminated  at  that 
bend  which  you  see  on  the  map ;  it  was  only  half 
the  size  it  is  now. 

600.  That  estimate  was  found  perfectly  useless, 
was  it  not,  for  the  object  ? — That  was  the  original 
estimate,  and  then  there  was  an  addition  made  to 
it  of  390,000/.;  and  in  1855,  some  years  be- 
fore I  had  to  do  with  it,  the  estimate  was 
1,198,063  /.,  and  then  it  was  still  further  increased 
soon  afterwards. 

601.  Chairman.]  You  are  aware  that  the  so- 
lidification, as  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  shed  on  this  pier,  was  promised 
more  than  a  year  ago?— I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  then  promised;  there  was  a  correspondence 
went  on  for  a  very  long  time  before  I  received 
any  orders  about  it. 

602.  In  the  communications  between  the  com- 
panies and  yourself,  and  the  harbour  master^ 
which  took  place  about  the  21st  April  last  year, 
at  the  time  that  the  solidification  was  promised  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  a  report,  of 
Captain  Priest,  and  a  letter  of  your  own,  was 
there  not  ? — There  was  a  Treasury  Minute  dated 
the  21st  May  1862,  with  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  directors  on  the  22d  April,  and 
that,  I  think,  embraces  all  that  was  done  at  that 
time. 

603.  At  that  time  it  was  promised ;  can  you 
tell  me  whether  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  from  that 
time,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  ? — A  good 
deal  has  been  done,  in  fact,  all  that  I  was  autho- 
rised to  do  by  the  Government,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  roof,  has  heen  done ;  the  roof,  I  did 
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not  go  on  with,  though  I  was  authorised  to  do  it, 
because  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  very 
cautiously  with  regard  to  this  pier,  and  therefore 
I  reported  to  the  Government  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  go  on  with  the  roof  until  I  had  seen  the  result 
of  what  I  had  already  done ;  since  then,  I  have 
recommended  the  Government  still  further  to 
close  this  wooden  pier  by  putting  the  planking 
which  I  have  alreadv  referred  to  along  its  centre, 
by  way  of  still  further  shutting  out  me  sea,  and 
also  preventing  the  wind  from  blowing  through 
it ;  I  have  not  yet  received  instructions  to  do 
this  work. 

604.  Whatever  the  Government  have  directed 
you  to  do  towards  the  pier,  has  been  done? — 
I  €s  ;  with  the  exception  of  rfie  roof. 

605.  That  was  not  solidification  ? — No ;  but  it 
was  all  I  dared  reconunend  at  the  time. 

606.  And  while  the  Government  were  pro- 
mising solidification  in  the  House,  they  were 
directing  you  not  to  solidify  out  of  the  House  ? 
— I  do  not  know  where  the  word  "  solidification  ^ 
has  come  from;  all  that  I  reconunended  the 
Government  to  do,  they  immediatelv  directed  me 
to  do,  and  I  have  done  it,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  roof. 

607.  You  reported,  did  you  not,  that  tiie  roof 
was  dangerous  in  the  state  of  the  pier? — Until 
the  extra  piling,  as  shown  red  upon  the  plan,  has 
been  done. 

608.  Lord  John  Browne.']  When  did  you  pro- 
pose the  planking  ? — That  was  at  a  later  period ; 
my  proposal  for  this  planking,  is  dated  the  30th 
April  1863. 

609.  Chairman.']  Does  not  the  word  "  solidity  " 
occur  in  the  correspondence  ? — I  think  Mr.  Wat- 
son used  it  first ;  I  do  not  know  whether  Captain 
Priest  used  it ;  I  think  they  both  used  it. 

610.  But  the  word  crept  in? — Yes. 

611.  Would  not  "  solicUfication  "  lead  any  ordi- 
nary person  to  suppose  that  it  was  to  be  made 
solid  ? — I  suppose  it  would ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  wrong  word. 

612.  Were  the  directions  of  the  Government, 
that  you  were  not  to  ** solidify  "  ? — No;  nor  so 
far  as  I  remember,  at  the  interview  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  and  the  Government,  was  any  such 
word  used.  This  word  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  Captain  Priest,  or  Mr.  Watson,  in  the 
correspondence,  but  it  was  never  used  in  the 
meeting  with  the  Government  that  I  remember ; 
what  I  recommended,  so  far  as  the  Government 
were  concerned,  subsequently  to  the  meeting, 
when  the  commanders  and  Captain  Watson  at- 
tended the  Admiralty,  I  was  immediately  directed 
to  do,  and  I  have  done  it,  with  the  exception  of 
the  roof.  Then  since  that  time,  I  have  recom- 
mended by  my  letter  on  the  30th  April,  this 
close  planking,  and  that  I  have  not  yet  received 
orders  to  do. 

613.  Colonel  French.]  1  think  this  word  ^^  soli- 
dification'^ is  used  by  yourself? — I  may  have 
been  referring  to  somebody  else's  letter,  and  I 
used  it  because  1  was  replying  to  a  letter  where 
the  term  had  been  introduced. 

614.  Chairman.]  In  1857  in  your  report,  you 
state^  ^'  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
Iheir  Liordships  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  pier  accommodation  at  Holyhead 
ihat  will  be  suitable  to  receive  the  new  mail 
packets."  That  is  referring  to  the  present  mail 
packets  ? — ^Yes. 

615.  Does  that  refer  to  the  present  pier,  or  was 
0.95. 


the   present  pier  built  in   consequence   of  that         •/<>*• 
report  ? — At  that  time  there  was  no  pier  at  all ;    Hawhthavj^ 
the  wooden  pier  which  has  been  since  used  was         ^*^' 
not  then^  in  existence.     Having  recommended         "7 
the  stone  packet  piers,  I  then  drew  the  attention      ^^Qglf^ 
of  the  Government  to  the  fact  that  they  would 
take  many  years  to  build,  say  five  or  six  years, 
and  as  the  packet  mail  contract  was  then  pro- 
posed to  begin  a  year  earlier  than  it  did,   it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  accommo- 
dation immediately,  and  I  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  plan  which  I  did,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
wooden  packet  pier. 

616.  And  in  continuation  of  that  you  say,  "  It 
will  afford,  however,  better  shelter  to  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  on  the  north  side  if  the 
return  pier  of  this  new  packet  harbour  be  simul- 
taneously proceeded  with ;  and  as  that  part  of  the 
work  is  chiefly  a  deposit  of  stone  of  no  great 
magnitude,  and  of  easy  execution,  and  involves 
no  building  below  low  water,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  m  having  the  required  portion  suf- 
ficiently completed  by  the  time  that  the  temporary 
wooden  pier  is  ready  for  use?" — There  is  no 
doubt  that  I  thought  at  that  time,  and  so  stated^ 
that  running  out  what  is  called  the  Ketum  Pier, 
which  is  the  lower  part  of  that  blue  pier,  would 
afford  some  additional  shelter. 

617.  I  merely  mentioned  that  to  show  your 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  covering  that  pier  from 
the  sea  which  runs  against  it ;  that  is  your  opinion 
still,  is  it  not  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  valuable ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
extravagant  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  to 
make  a  stone  breakwater  to  protect  a  wooden 
pier,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  not  be 
used. 

618.  Therefore,  the  only  objection  to  that,  is 
that  in  the  course  of  time  vessels  may  be  made  so 
much  larger,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  have  it  done  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lay  out  more 
money  ujpon  that  site  upon  that  anticipation. 

619.  That  anticipation  you  put  at  a  distance  of 
15  or  20  years  ? — 1  think  that  it  may  come  much 
sooner  than  any  one  anticipates. 

620.  It  is  an  anticipation  which  at  all  e^  ents 
is  not  likely  to  be  immediately  realised  ? — All  my 
anticipations  about  the  progress  of  matters  of  this 
sort  have  been  rather  more  than  realised. 

621.  StiU  it  is  only  an  anticipation;  it  is 
nothing  that  is  certain? — Nothing,  perhaps,  is 
humanly  speaking  certain ;  but  I  think  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  human  can  be. 

622.  Why  have  you  delayed  putting  this  roof 
on? — Because  I  wished  to  see  as  we  went  on 
how  the  wooden  pier  bore  the  extra  strain.  Of 
course  the  more  we  close  it  the  more  it  has  to 
receive  the  shock  of  the  sea. 

623.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  ascertained 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  that  it  can  be 
put  on  at  this  moment  ? — I  think  I  can  venture 
to  put  it  upon  it ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  wiU  not  do  any  good.  I  think 
that  the  roof  would  not  do  that  which  the  packet 
company  want.  I  tiiink  that  it  will  protect  the 
ships  very  little. 

624.  Would  not  it  protect  the  passengers  in 
landing  ? — Not  much,  it  would  only  cover  some 
12  or  14  feet  of  platform,  and  with  the  wind 
blowing  in  there  as  it  does,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  do  much  good. 

625.  Are  you  aware  of  the  inconvenience  that 
passengers  suffer,  especially  invalids,  by  being  wet 
through  ? — I  pass  frequently  to  and  from  Ireland^ 
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Jckn        and  I  do  not  belieye  that  the  inconveniences 
HamkfhaWf   could  be  very  much  helped  by  the  roof. 

£><!•  626.  You  admit  the  inconyenieDce  then  ? — Of 

-"■^        course,  it  is  always  inconvenient  to  get  wet, 

^^ftfl"°*  627.  And  that  happens  very  frequently  be- 

'  ^'        tween  the  i(ea  and  the  wind  ? — I  do  not  remember 

ever  being  wetted  bv  Ihe  sea ;  I  never  saw  any 

sea  at  this  pier  which  wetted  any  one. 

628.  Still  you  have  seen  inconvenience  to 
w<Hnen  and  sick  persons  in  landing,  and  getting 
into  the  train  with  wet  clothes  and  wet  feet? 
— No  doubt  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be 
SO9  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  prevent  it  by 
a  roof. 

629.  Have  you  seen  the  one  at  Kingstown? — 
Yes,  frequently. 

630.  And  do  you  think  that  that  protects  them 
conoderably  ? — ^Y  es,  only  the  case  of  Kingstown 
is  very  different  from  this ;  the  winds  from  which 
we  should  be  protected  here  are  broadside  on 
to  thb  pier,  and  they  will  blow  under  any  shed 
that  you  might  put  there,  and  ladies  would  be 
likely  to  be  blown  away  almost ;  I  think  a  screen 
would  be  an  advantage,  and  therefore,  I  have 
suggested  it.  I  have  suggested,  that  not  only 
under  but  above  this  jetty  there  should  be  a 
screen  which  would  prevent  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing through,  and  tlie  rain  also,  to  some  extent. 

63 1 .  Why,  if  the  roof  protects  in  Ireland,  should 
it  not  do  the  same  in  Holyhead  ? — It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  in  Ireland ;  the  roof  is  in  a  onmer, 
which  is  pretty  well  sheltered. 

632.  In  fact,  at  Holyhead,  at  an  expense  of 
2,000,000  /.,  you  cannot  get  a  dry  landmg  pier 
by  engineering  skill  ? — Yes,  you  can. 

633.  But  where  ? — You  cannot  make  it  dry  at 
Kingstown  if  it  rains ;  you  are  in  the  wet  all  the 
time  that  you  are  passing  from  the  deck  of  the 
packet  to  the  covering. 

634.  But  the  moment  you  put  your  foot  on  land 
by  extending  the  roof  to  the  edge  of  the  pier, 
could  not  you  protect  it  from  the  rain? — It  would 
merely  protect  you  for  the  space  of  16  feet,  and 
supposing  the  rain  was  vertical,  you  would  be 
exposed  to  the  rain  for  40  feet,  and  the  roof 
would  only  protect  you  for  15  feet ;  but  if  the 
wind  were  blowing  sideways  it  would  not  protect 
you  for  three  feet,  I  suppose. 

635.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  this  roof  could 
extend  to  the  edge  of  the  packet  ? — No,  it  is  im- 
possible, because  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the 
men  working  the  ropes,  it  cannot  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  pier. 

636.  If  the  pillars  were  kept  back  could  they 
not  do  it,  and  do  they  not  do  it  in  Liverpool  and 
other  places? — The  Liverpool  sheds  are  different; 
they  are  within  docks,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

637.  Colonel  Pennant'\  The  more  you  continue 
the  roof,  and  the  lower  you  continue  the  roof, 
the  less  would  be  the  liability  of  the  wind  getting 
under  it? — Yes. 

638.  Chairman.']  Practically,  the  delay  is  not 
so  much  in  the  passing  as  coming  from  liie  boat 
to  the  carriage,  as  waiting  outside  the  carriages, 
looking  after  their  luggage,  if  they  are  fooush 
enough  to  do  so,  and  taking  their  places,  and 
coming  in  crowds  as  they  do,  is  it  not  ? — The  fact 
is,  that  people  al^fw^ys  appear  to  me  to  get  into 

.    the  C4irriages  the  moment  they  land, 

639.  Those  carriages  are  generally  locked,  and 
people  are  kept  there  walking  up  and  down,  and 
looking  for  a  place  in  the  train,  are  they  not? — 
Tliat  may  be  so,  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  consulted  some  tune  ago  the  London 


and  North  Western  as  to  whether  they  wished 
the  roof  or  not,  and  they  said  they  did  not 
want  it 

640.  But  did  you  consult  the  passengers? — 
No. 

641.  You  say  that  a  screen  would  be  sufficient? 
— I  say  that  a  screen  would  be  better ;  I  mean  as 
respects  the  handling  of  the  ship, 

^42.  Will  you  explain  what  the  screen  meane 
exactly  ? — This  plan  shows  it  {describing  the  same 
on  the  Plan). 

643.  It  would  be  merely  a  kind  of  wooden 
wall  ? — Just  so ;  that  plan  shows  my  last  prc^M>sal 
to  the  Government;  it  shows  a  screen  12  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  platform,  and  it  also  shows 
the  close  planking,  which  I  propose  to  put  in  the^ 
centre  of  the  wooden  pier  below  the  level  of  the 
rails,  the  two  together  would  of  course  still  more 
obstruct  the  sea  passing  through,  and  also  would 
prevent  the  wind  acting  upon  the  packets,  and 
they  would  be  no  doubt  much  more  sheltered 
than  they  are  at  present 

644.  Lord  John  Browne.']  If  you  added  a  roof 
to  the  screen,  would  not  the  passengers  be  entirely 
protected  from  the  wet? — You  cannot  protect 
the  passengers  entirely  from  being  wet,  because 
they  would  be  sheltered  by  the  roof,  for  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  18  feet  of  platform;  in. 
passing  along  the  steam-packet  to  the  roof  they 
would  not  be  sheltered. 

645.  Chairman.]  Ck)uld  you  not  continue  « 
roof  with  this  wind  screen,  so  that  you  would 
have  perfect  protection  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other  from  the  weather? — I  have  pointed  out  that 
you  cannot  carry  it  the  whole  way,  because  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company 
have  a  crossing  there. 

646.  Would  not  there  be  sufficient  rocmi  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  would,  especially  if  the  pier  be 
elongated  backwards  more  on  to  the  stone  {ner  ; 
then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  a 
wall  on  the  sea  side  to  any  height 

647.  The  screen  runs  down  the  centre  of  the 
wooden  pier,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

648.  One  side  or  other  must  be  the  weather 
ride  ? — Yes. 

649.  Would  not  a  screen  with  a  roof  over  it 
protect  those  people  who  were  standing  at  the 
opposite  side  ? — No  doubt  it  would  protect  them 
more  than  they  are  now  protected. 

650.  That  could  be  done?— Yes. 

651.  And  there  would  be  passage  enough  left 
for  any  crossing  that  would  be  necessAry  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  could  be  done. 

652.  That  is  if  the  pier  itself  could  bear  it  in 
its  present  state  ? — Yes ;  I  should  take  care  not 
to  go  too  far,  but  I  think  it  might  be  done. 

653.  You  have  not  confidence  in  the  pier  that 
it  will  bear  it? — Those  things  are  all  matters  of 
trial ;  when  this  was  originally  built  it  was  not 
intended  to  last  for  ever ;  it  was  designed  to  be 
built  in  12  months,  and  I  was  ordered  to  build  it 
in  12  months,  but  no  doubt  it  could  be  made  to 
carry  all  that,  and  would  be  sufficient  for  landing 
the  passengers. 

654.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  rather  un- 
fair to  passengers  going  to  Ireland  to  say  that  we 
are  not  to  have  a  better  landing-place  for  periu^ 
15  years  ? — If  I  go  to  Ireland  I  like  to  have  every 
conafort  I  can  get. 

655.  Mr.  Laird.]  With  regard  to  those  sheds, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  shed  over 
this  pier  ? — It  is  possible,  but  I  have  not  done  it 
on  this  account:  I  have  driven  piles  along  the 
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centre  till  I  have  made  it  very  much  closer  than 
it  was,  and  that,  of  course,  gives  more  strain  to 
the  pier,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  result  of  that 
before  I  proceeded  with  the  roof;  the  North 
Western  Company  said  that  they  did  not  want 
the  roof,  and  although  I  had  authority  from  the 
GrOTemment  to  go  on  with  it,  I  thought  it  was 
better  still  further  to  close  the  wooden  piles  both 
above  and  below,  and  see  the  result  of  that  before 
I  venture  to  put  on  the  roof 

656.  Supposing  the  roof  to  be  put  on  and  sliding 
doors  to  be  nxed,  as  there  are  m  the  Liverpool 
sheds,  you  would  only  require  to  leave  <^n 
about  20  feet  for  the  passengers  from  the  steamer 
to  get  under  the  shed  ? — That  would  not  do  when 
jrou  come  to  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
passengers  and  mails  have  to  be  landed ;  on  the 
last  -diree  or  four  occasions  that  I  came  from 
Dublin,  we  were  only  allowed  four  minutes. 

657.  They  all  go  to  the  train  from  one  point 
now,  do  they  not ;  they  all  get  upon  the  bridge  and 
pass  to  shore  upon  that  point  ? — Yes ;  but  then 
that  would  be  assuming  that  they  could  always 
stop  the  packet  exactly  opposite  some  particular 
opening. 

658.  Not  so,  because  in  the  sheds  in  Liverpool 
there  are  sliding  doors,  and  you  can  open  them 
at  any  point  you  like,  80  that  if  a  steamer  comes 
20  feet  astern  or  ahead  you  can  always  open  the 
shed  at  that  point,  and  by  arranging  it  in  that 
way  you  would  have  a  complete  shelter  under  the 
shed  in  any  gale  of  wind,  except  at  that  point 
opposite  the  paddle-box  of  the  vessel  ? — Yes ;  but 
in  the  first  place,  people  get  off  on  both  sides  of 
the  paddle-box,  and  you  would  not  find  that  the 
parties  who  were  working  the  vessel  would  wish 
them  to  be  all  sent  through  one  pair  of  doors. 

659.  If  you  take  that  point,  that  they  get  off 
on  both  sides  of  the  paddle-box,  the  wheel  is  only 
30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  bridge  is  not  above 
25  feet  fixwn  point  to  point,  but  say  it  is  30  feet, 
and  taking  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  to  be 
350  feet,  you  might  have  the  passengers  covered 
for  the  length  of  320  feet  out  of  360  ?— It  could 
be  done,  if  it  was  desirable ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  defiirable. 

660.  But  is  it  possible  that  it  may  be  do^e  in 
that  way,  to  have  sliding  doors  in  those  sheds,  so 
that  you  could  open  any  20  feet  length  you  like  ? 
— You  could  make  sliding  doors,  but  I  think 
they  would  n<ft  be  used.  In  fact,  not  only  have 
the  passengers  to  be  got  off,  but  you  have  the 
lugg^^G  to  be  got  off  the  steamer,  and  you  have 
the  mails  to  be  got  off,  and  if  you  tried  to  force  them 
all  through  those  doors  there  would  be  a  great 
disturbance. 

661.  Ckairmaiu]  Do  they  not  now  go  through 
a  gangway  of  two  leet  and  half  wide  ? — ^Yes ;  but 
the  moment  you  get  off  the  gan^ay,  everybody 
disperses,  and  gets  into  liie  carnages  as  soon  as 
he  can.  Besides  that,  there  are  two  gangways ; 
bat  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  Mr.  Stewart 
would  give  you  better  evidence  than  I  can. 

662.  But  you  think  that  the  doors  can  be 
made? — They  can  be  made,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  thOT  would  be  usefiiL 

663.  Mr.  Laird.']  They  would  give  complete 
protection  if  the v  were  there,  would  they  not? — 
I  do  not  think  tney  would  be  usefuL 

664.  Would  they  give  complete  protection, 
supposii^  it  were  a  close  shed? — Of  course,  if 
joa  put  a  dose  building  there  it  would. 

6^.  I  refer  to  the  shding  doors  which  we  see 
every  day  at  work  at  Liverpod? — ^Yes,  I  know 


the  Liverpool  sheds  quite  well ;  but  the  rapidity  j^jbi 
with  whicn  people  get  on  in  those  two  cases  is  Hawkgham^ 
very  different.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  Esq* 
about  it,  that  if  you  build  a  shed  with  dosed  «— 
sides,  and  have  it  so  that  you  can  open  the  doors  ^9  Jiim 
at  certain  points,  as  respects  shelter,  you  get  it  ^^S* 
under  that  plan. 

666.  As  in  those  vessels  all  the  passengers 
land  at  one  point,  before  or  after  the  paddicHboz, 
having  an  opening  of  30  feet  cqyposite,  it  would 
take  we  entire  traSSc  through  ? — It  would  take  it 
through  at  a  certain  rate,  no  doubt 

667.  That  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  catiiages 
under  cover,  so  that  passengers,  when  they  had  got 
through  this  narrow  passage,  would  have  time 
imder  cover  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  train  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  you  could  do  it,  bvt  that 
would  interfere  with  the  time. 

668.  liord  John  Browne."]  Would  it  not  be  per- 
fectly easy,  if  doors  were  put  up  as  suggestea,  to 
keep  them  all  open  the  side  that  the  steamer 
arrives,  and  keep  them  all  shut  the  other  side,  by 
which  any  draught  or  rain  coming  in  would  be 
prevented  ? — That  would  depend  upon  whidi  way 
the  wind  is  blowing ;  if  the  wind  is  blowing  the 
side  that  the  steamer  is  lying,  it  would  not  pro- 
tect anything  at  alL 

669.  But  the  steamers  would  naturally  go  the 
sheltered  side,  would  they  not? — Not  always; 
they  would  rather  go  the  weather  side. 

670.  But  in  rough  weather  they  would  go 
the  sheltered  side  ? — Probably. 

671.  Mr.  Herbert]  You  have  shown  the  Com- 
mittee a  plan  with  a  wooden  wall  or  screen  on 
it;  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  wind ? 
Yes. 

672.  That  is  without  any  shed  ? — Yes. 

673.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  carrying 
it  up  the  middle  of  the  shed,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
draught  going  right  through  such  a  wooden  par- 
tition as  you  have  sug^ted  without  a  shed? — 
There  would  be  no  objection  at  certain  places. 
It  could  not  be  done  where  the  crossmg  is 
between  the  two  lines. 

674.  You  could  do  it  as  well  as  the  low  one 
that  you  have  got? — The  low  one  does  not 
interfere  with  the  railway ;  there  is  a  crossing 
from  one  line  to  the  other,  and  you  could  not 
have  the  screen  across  that. 

675.  Would  it  signify,  as  far  as  the  r^way 
was  concerned,  whether  the  screen  went  up  the 
whde  height  of  the  shed,  or  whether  it  was 
the  height  you  propose  ? — I  could  not  put  the 
screen  where  the  railway  crosses. 

676.  You  could  put  neither  there,  I  suppose  ? 
—No. 

677.  But  you  can  put  a  high  one  as  weU  as  a 
low  one  ? — I  should  not  put  a  screen,  because  I 
should  do  away  with  the  crossing. 

678.  You  could  put  a  high  screen  in  every 

Slace  where  you  could  put  a  low  one  ? — Yes,  no 
oubt. 

679.  If  you  had  a  shed  in  addition  to  that, 
would  you  not  give  the  additional  shelter  of  the 
shed  and  the  screen,  instead  of  the  screen  alone  ? 
— No  doubt  that  would  give  more  shdter. 

680.  Would  not  such  a  screen  as  I  su^ested 
have  great  power  in  breaking  the  wind  and  pre- 
venting the  draught  coming  tmx>ugh  that  you  bave 
referrM  to  ? — No  doubt  it  would. 

681.  Have  you  given  to  the  Committee  the 
exact  plans  that  you  have  proposed  to  tl^  Gro- 
vemment? — Yes;  they  are  bel<u«  you  now;  the 
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John  ^^®  before  you  is  what  I  proposed  on  the  30th  of 
Bawkihaw     April  1862. 

Esq.     '       682.  I  find  in  a  letter,  addressed  on  the  17th 

January  1862,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 

19  June      to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  particular  plans  are 

1863.  alluded  to  made  by  you :  "  My  Lords  are  of  opinion 
that  the  best  course,  under  exbting  circumstances, 
would  be  to  improve  the  present  temporary  pier, 
and  approaches  to  it,  as  proposed  by  Mr,  Hawk- 
shaw,  if  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post- 
master General,  after  taking  legal  advice,  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  additional  accom- 
modation will  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  contract  for  conveying  the  Lrish 
midls/'  Are  these  the  plans  that  are  there  alluded 
to  ? — The  plan  which  you  have  before  you  is  the 
plan  referred  to  at  page  48,  in  the  letter  of  the 
30thof  April  1863. 

683.  Are  the  plans  before  the  Committee,  the 
plans  which  are  there  alluded  to  ? — No. 

684.  In  the  postscript  of  the  letter  of  the  17th 
January  I  find  the  following :  "  Mr.  Hawkshaw's 
report,  with  the  drawings,  are  sent  in  original, 
and  my  Lords  therefore  request  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  this  office  when  done  with ;"  have  you 

fot  those  plans  here  ? — ^I  have  not  got  them  here, 
ut  I  can  explain  what  they  refer  to ;  they  refer 
to  two  or  three  measures ;  I  think  thev  embraced 
the  roof,  and  the  extra  piling  which  has  been 
done,  and  they  also  referred  to  the  improvement 
of  the  curve  by  which  the  North  Western  Kail- 
way  Company  approach  the  wooden  pier. 

685.  The  letter  of  the  17th  of  January  1862 
contains  a  reference  to  your  report,  dated  the  4th 
of  diat  same  month,  what  does  that  report  refer 
to  ? — That  refers  to  three  things.  I  was  asked  to 
suggest  what  would  make  the  thing  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  there  were  three  items ;  I  think  one 
was  the  improvement  of  the  pier ;  another  was 
the  improvement  of  the  curve  leading  to  the  pier, 
and  another  was  the  improvement  of  the  exten- 
sion jetty,  and  erecting  a  roof  covering,  and  a 
refreshment  room. 

686.  Have  you  since  modified  or  changed  those 
plans  in  any  way? — They  have  been  modified 
since.  K  you  will  turn  to  the  next  page  you 
will  find  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  March,  which 
says  that  the  works  were  to  be  "  to  strengthen 
the  present  wooden  jetty,  and  erect  thereon  a  roof 
covering.  To  improve  the  curves  leading  thereto, 
and  near  the  swing  bridge.  To  improve  the  ex- 
tension jetty,  erect  a  roof  covering,,  as  well  as  a 
refreshment  room."  That  was  the  recommenda- 
tion then  to  strengthen  the  present  wooden  jetty, 
and  that  has  been  done  as  far  as  I  was  then 
authorised  to  do  it ;  to  erect  a  roof,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done,  and  to  improve  the  curve  leading 
to  this  jetty,  which  I  was  not  authorised  to  do. 

687.  Do  you  still  continue  to  recommend  that 
plan  to  the  Government? — I  still  think  that 
that  plan  would  make  the  present  pier  quite 
workaole. 

688.  Is  that  the  definite  plan  which  is  now 
proposed  by  you  to  the  Government  ? — Assuming 
every  object  then  proposed  to  be  still  desirable, 
I  see  no  reason  to  alter  that  report  I  have 
sent  in  a  report  as  to  the  desirability  of  still 
further  closing  the  jetty,  in  addition  to  those 
recommendations. 

689.  Are  you  aware  of  the  obstacles  that  exist 
for  carrying  out  that  plain  ? — No,  so  far  as  I  re- 
collect the  Government  authorised  me  imme- 
diately to  strengthen  the  jetty  and  tiiat  has  been 
done ;  they  authorised  me  to  build  a  roof  and  that 


has  not  been  done,  but  I  have  since  then  sug- 
gested before  doing  that,  the  closing  still  further 
of  the  jetty,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  authorised 
to  do.  With  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
curve  leading  to  the  pier,  negotiations  were  entered 
into  between  the  Grovemment  and  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company,  which  led  to  other 
things  being  suggested  and  done,  and  I  believe 
that  in  consequence  of  that  it  was  postponed 
or  abandoned.  The  London  and  North  Western 
Company  proposed  to  do  certain  works  them- 
selves, and  they  suggested  some  other  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  particular  improvement  of 
the  curve. 

690.  Are  the  works  at  present  in  progress  or 
are  they  stopped  ? — The  works  which  1  have  been 
authorised  to  do,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof, 
are  done ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  piling  and  all  the 
cross  bracing  upon  that  plan  is  finished;  die 
further  planking  and  the  screen  have  not  yet  been 
authorised,  and  the  improvement  of  the  curve 
leading  to  the  wooden  pier  has  not  been 
authorised;  I  mav  state,  that  the  improvement 
to  the  curve  is  01  no  value  excepting  so  far  as 
that  at  present  when  trains  arrive  at  the  Holy- 
head station  they  are  brought  by  an  engine  which 
is  too  large  and  too  long  to  get  round  the  curve 
leading  to  the  jetty,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  are  obl^ed  to  take  off  that  engine  and 
put  on  a  small  tai&  engine,  which  takes  the  tnuns 
to  the  jetty;  it  was  in  the  discussions  that  I 
showed  that  the  only  way  of  obviating  that,  if  it 
were  desirable  to  do  so,  was  to  improve  this  curve, 
and  I  showed  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  done 
and  gave  an  estimate  for  it ;  but  since  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company  and  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  have  been  in  negotiation,  I  have  never 
received  any  instructions  about  it.  Mr.  Stewart 
will  be  better  able  to  say  to  what  extent  he  thinka 
it  demrable  now. 

691.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  state,  as  the 
engineer  employed  by  the  Government,  tiiat  you 
have  furnished  to  the  Government  a  definite  and 
positive  plan  of  what  you  propose  for  carrvingout 
the  improvement  of  the  pier  ? — Yes,  but  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  tnese  things  have  always 
been  done  from  time  to  time  as  the  result  of  con- 
ferences with  the  two  contracting  parties.  I  have 
been  summoned  to  attend  meetings  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  certain  things  have  been  discussed  and 
considered,  and  then  I  have  been  directed  to  pre- 
pare plans,  and  I  have  prepared  plans  aocoroing 
to  my  instructions. 

692.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
reason  why  what  you  propose  should  not  be  car- 
ried out  at  once,  assuming  that  the  Gt)vemment 
gives  you  authoritv  ? — ^Not  at  at  alL 

693.  Colonel  Pennant.']  The  total  estimate 
which  you  suggested,  was  32,500/.  ? — It  was. 

694.  Of  which  the  first  part,  strengthening  the 
present  jetty,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  ofsnp- 
porting  a  roof  covering,  and  at  the  same  tune 
improving  the  shelter  from  northerly  winds,  is 
estimated  at  6,000/.  ?— Yes. 

695.  The  second  proposal  is,  that  a  roof  shall 
be  erected  on  i^e  strengthened  timber  jetty,  at  a 
cost  of  4,000/.  ?— Yes. 

696.  The  third  is,  that  the  curve  near  the  swin^ 
bri^e  shall  be  improved  at  the  cost  of  10,000Z 
— ^Yes. 

697.  With  the  exception  rf  the  roof,  hare  Ihoee 
two  other  things  been  done? — The  first  has  beea 
done,  and  the  piles  have  been  driven,  which 
amounts  to  a  cost  of  6^000/. ;  the  roof,  I  have 
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already  stated,  is  not  put  on,  nor  is  the  curve 
near  me  swing  bridge  improved. 

698.  There  is  stiU  10,000/.  in  addition  to  the 
roof  yet  uncompleted  ? — Yes, 

699.  The  next  proposition  is,  that  curves 
leading  on  to  the  timber  jetty,  and  timber  jetty 
extension  shall  be  improved  cost  500/. ;  has  that 
been  done  ? — That  has  not  been  done. 

>  700.  The  fifth  is,  that  the  pier  on  the  south- 

west side  of  the  swing  bridge,  shall  be  reconstruct- 
ed ;  what  is  that  ? — That  arose  in  this  way :  the 
improvement  of  the  cur\'e  leading  to  the  timber 
jetty,  would  have  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  present 
quay  at  Holyhead,  to  which  the  small  coasters 
mat  come  to  Holyhead  now  go,  and  therefore  I 
thought  it  my  duty^  in  reporting  upon  these  sug- 

Sistions,  which  were  the  result  of  the  meeting  of 
e  Government,  that  if  we  improved  the  curve, 
and  cut  off  the  access  of  those  small  vessels 
to  the  present  existing  quays,  it  might  become 
necessary  to  make  an  additional  quay,  so  as  to 
leave  the  coasting  trade  in  the  same  position  as 
it  is  now;  and  that  would  cost  10,000/. 

701.  That  has  not  been  done? — No,  nothing 
has  been  done  there  in  fact,  except  strengthening 
the  jetty,  at  a  cost  of  6,000/. 

702.  The  fifth  proposition,  which  involved  an 
expenditure  of  10,000/.  would  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  increased  pier  accommodation  to 
the  packets,  would  it  not?— No,  that  10,000/. 
was  rather  to  provide  quay  accommodation  for 
the  small  vessels  that  now  trade  to  Holyhead,  of 

f      which  accommodation  they  would  be  deprived  by 
the  improvement  of  the  curve. 

703.  That  improvement  of  the  curve  would  not 
give  you  additional  pier  room  ? — No ;  not  at  alL 

704.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  these  various 
works  should  be  carried  out  ? — They  would,  no 
doubt,  make  the  thing  more  perfect;  you  see 
that  there  is  20,000/.  of  this  turns  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  no  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  to  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  to  get  rid  of  this  change  of  engine  ;  I 
do  not  know  that  any  one  feels  it  in  ^oing  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  Ireland ;  possibly  passen- 

fers  do  not  even  know  that  the  engine  is  changed, 
ut  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  changed ;  but  assum- 
ing that  it  were  very  important  that  that  should 
be  done  away  with,  a  curve  might  be  made,  so 
that  their  large  engines  should  go  round  it,  and 
you  would  have  to  expend  10,OOK)/.  for  that,  and 
possibly  10,000  /.  more  at  a  subsequent  period, 
so  that  20,000/.  of  that  estimate  all  turns  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  to 
avoid  that  change  of  engine. 

705.  Does  that  change  of  engine  involve  any 
loss  of  time  ? — I  think  not ;  the  trains  now  stop 
at  the  Holyhead  station,  and  while  they  are  col- 
lecting the  tickets  the  engine  is  changed ;  the 
larger  engine  goes  off  and  the  smaller  engine 
comes  and  is  attached  to  the  train,  and  they  are 
then  taken  down  to  the  pier  without  any  loss  of 
time. 

706.  But  supposing  your  anticipation  of  in- 
creased traffic  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  were 
realised,  would  the  pier  to  a  certain  extent  be  a 
temporary  one  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  in  eight  or 
ten  years  you  would  have  to  provide  still  farther 
and  more  important  accommodation. 

707.  What  I  mean  is  this :  you  think  that  if 
this  increased  communication  were  to  take  place, 
larger  vessels  would  in  all  probability  be  neces- 

0.95. 


sary,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  southern  side          John 
of  the  present  pier  would  be  such  as  would  render    Hawksharc, 
it  not  available  for  those  large  vessels? — In  the         ^^* 
course  of  time  I  think  that  would  be  so.  • 

708.  Therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give       »9  J^« 
additional  pier  and  landing  accommodation  with        ^^^3- 
greater  depth  of  water  ? — Yes. 

709.  And  that  depth  of  water  must  be  gained 
by  going  out  ftirther  in  the  direction  of  the  break- 
water?— No  doubt. 

710.  Have  you  heard  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  access  to  any  poi^t  in 
that  direction  by  the  steamers  running  in,  owing 
to  the  danger  of  running  foul  of  vessels  that  are 
Iving  under  the  shelter  of  the  breakwater? — 
i  have  heard  of  that,  but  I  do  not  attach 
great  importance  to  it;  it  has  been  discussed 
again  and  again ;  in  fact,  the  ships  could  not 
anchor  in  the  place  where  the  course  of  the 
vessels  would  be. 

711.  It  was  stated  by  a  witness,  on  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  that  vessels  running 
in  there  would  fall  foul  of  vessels  lying  there  for 
shelter  ? — The  course  of  the  vessels  would  be  so 
{describing  the  same  on  the  map),  vessels  never  do 
anchor  there ;  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  harbour  to 
allow  vessels  to  anchor  there ;  the  larger  vessels 
anchor  here  {pointing  to  the  plan),  and  tne  smaller 
ones  anchor  tnere  {pointing  to  the  plan). 

712.  You  think  that  you  could  open  a  channel 
just  two  sides  of  the  breakwater  for  the  steamer 
to  run  in  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ;  I  do  not  attach  any 
importance  to  that  objection. 

713.  In  speaking  of  the  temporary  planking, 
not  actually  shutting  out  the  sea,  but  breaking 
the  sea  underneath  uie  pier,  what  you  propose  is, 
that  the  vessel  should  come  to  the  pier  head  when 
the  wind  is  any  thing  to  the  eastward  of  north,  be- 
tween north  and  north-east? — Yes,  no  doubt 

714.  Does  not  the  sea  break  there  with  some 
litde  force  ? — No,  not  much ;  it  has  only  a  short 
range. 

715.  It  is  not  shut  in  by  land,  as  would  be  the 
case  between  the  east  and  the  north-east  ? — Yes, 
it  is  shut"  in  by  point  Carmel,  as  shown  on  the 
chart. 

716.  Between  the  north  and  the  north-east  it 
is  open,  is  it  not? — Scarcely;  there  is  no  heavy 
sea  there. 

717.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  damage  to 
your  planking  by  the  sea  tnere  ? — No,  the  most 
violent  stain  is  of  course  from  the  north ;  you  get 
the  longest  stretch  from  the  north. 

718.  That  is  shut  in,  is  it  not,  by  the  northern 
breakwater? — Yes.  I  should  not  make  the 
planking  quite  close ;  I  should  not  be  apprehen- 
sive of  any  very  great  risk. 

719.  Colonel  French.']  You  state  in  the  first  of 
those  items  recommended  by  you  to  be  executed, 
that  piles  should  be  driven,  and  the  timber  work 
of  the  jetty  strengthened,  so  as  to  render  it  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  roof  covering  ? — ^Yes. 

720.  According  to  your  evidence,  although  the 
jetty  has  been  strengthened,  it  is  not  capable 
for  supporting  the  roof  covering?— I  have  not 
said  so ;  I  have  said  that  for  reasons  which  I  have 
mentioned  I  came  to  the  conclusion  myself,  and 
others  were  of  that  opinion  at  Holyheaa,  that  the 
roof  would  not  be  of  that  advantage  to  the  steam 
packets  which  they  thought  it  would  be ;  and  I 
thought  it  was  better,  therefore,  rather  to  suggest 
this  mode  of  screening,  and  to  do  that  before  the 
roof  was  proceeded  witL 

E  721.  Have 
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721.  Have  Jrou  expended  the  entire  sum  of 
6,000/.,  according  to  your  estimate  for  that  work? 
— ^Moet  likely. 

722.  All  tnose  items  amount,  according  to  your 
estimate^  io  32,500  Z.,  a  sum  very  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  make  that  breakwater  which  has  been 
asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  for  the 
mail  scheme  ? — Only  it  must  be  remembered  that 
20,000  /.  of  that,  as  I  have  said,  all  turns  upon 
the  question  of  doing  away  with  the  change  of 
locomotive  engine  at  Holyhead. 

723.  You  state  that  the  vessels  which  are  now 
in  that  new  part  of  the  breakwater  are  perfectly 
safe  ;  was  not  that  the  part  of  the  harbour  where 
the  fleet,  and  where  the  "  Great  Eastern"  were 
nearly  lost  when  they  were  lying  there  ? — Those 
ships  lay  there;  but  that  convinced  me  that 
that  part  of  the  harbour  was  safe ;  the  "  Great 
Eastern*'  did  lie  there,  and  she  lay  there  at  single 
anchor  50  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  she  took  no 
harm,  though  the  stiffest  part  of  the  gale  was 
from  the  northward. 

724.  Mr.  Carry.']  You  have  stated  that  although 
the  jetty  has  been  strengthened  at  an  expense  of 
6,000  /.,  you  have  still  some  doubt  whether  it  will 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  roof  covering? — ^I 
have  said  that  I  should  like  to  feel  my  way,  and 
not  to  put  on  too  much  at  once. 

725.  As  I  understand  the  effect  of  planking 
along  the  central  piling  is  not  to  strengthen  the 
pier,  so  as  to  make  it  more  adequate  to  bear  the 
roof  covering,  but  rather  the  reverse,  inasmuch 
it  would  present  a  greater  resistance  to  the  sea? 
— There  is  a  strong  diagonal  bracing  introduced, 
as  well  as  piling,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  what 
I  have  done  has  very  much  strengthened  the 
pier. 

726.  Do  you  think  that  this  planking  not 
only  keeps  out  the  sea,  but  renders  the  pier 
stronger  to  bear  the  roof? — Yes;  but  I  should 
prefer  putting  the  roof,  and  it  appears  to  me  to 
DC  just  as  goSi  for  the  public  and  the  packet  ser- 
vice on  the  stronger  part  of  the  pier,  more  adja- 
cent to  the  old  stone  packet  pier. 

727.  Do  the  vessels  come  up  as  high  as  that  ? — 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  thev  should  not 
always  go  there.  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
putting  any  quantity  of  roof  there,  or  a  refresh- 
ment-room, or  anything  else. 

728.  In  that  case,  would  it  be  necessary  to 
dredge  alongside  the  pier,  so  as  to  deepen  it  by 
the  Admiralty  Camber? — It  is  deep  enough  now; 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  going  there,  and  supposing 
that  that  was  deciaed  upon,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  putting  any  quantity  of  roof  or  refreshment 
rooms,  or  in  making  it  as  complete  as  you  need 
have  it,  to  meet  the  present  exigencies. 

729.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  smallest 
sum  for  which  you  think  that  the  blue  piers  could 
be  made  available  for  the  Irish  service  would  be 
about  200,000/.  ?— About  that. 

730.  There  are  two  piers  proposed,  the  eastern 
and  the  western  pier;  would  the  western  pier 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Irish  packet 
service? — I  think  not;  that  was  not  my  propo- 
sition originally,  it  was  suggested  during  the  dis- 
cussion ;  I  always  thought  that  the  eastern  pier 
would  be  enough,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  an 
inner  pier  has  some  advantages,  that  it  meets  the 
case  of  a  packet  being  blown  off  from  one  pier, 
and  having  to  make  for  the  other,  but  I  considered 
that  the  outer  pier  was  enough. 

731.  If  the  outer  pier  alone  were  made,  and 


not  the  inner  pier,  could  the  work  be  completed 
so  as  to  render  it  available  for  the  Irish  packet 
service  for  a  smaller  sum  than  200,000 /.?-Ijfo 
doubt. 

732.  What  would  be  the  smaller  sum  in  diat 
case? — I  should  think,  perhaps,  150,000/.;  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be  much  more  expensive  thtn 
the  one  proposed  bv  the  Dublin  Packet  Company 
in  shallow  water,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  latter  were 
walled  on  both  sides  it  would  cost  as  much  as 
that  outer  pier  very  nearly. 

733.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  eastern  pier 
be  preferable  to  the  proposed  breakwater,  marked 
D  on  these  plans? — ^xes,  much  prefeiible;  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  of  service  m  all 
fiiture  time,  for  the  increase  of  traffic,  the  im- 
proved steam  navigation,  and  the  increased  size 
of  ships ;  it  is  also  placed  in  a  position  where 
it  could  be  elongated  as  the  trade  with  IreUnd 
increased,  and,  besides  that,  before  I  took  char<re 
of  Holyhead,  the  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at 
that  an  eastern  breakwater  was  neceesaiy  in 
certain  gales  for  small  craft  which  anchor  Aete, 
and  not  unfrequently /get  loose  and  are  often 
wrecked  inside  the  harbour.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Bendel  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
eastern  breakwater  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
smaller  class  of  ships  that  ^o  to  that  inner  ha^ 
hour.     I  had  to  take  that  into  coinsderation  in 

S reposing  this  pier,  and  the  blue  pier,  j^  tantOf 
oes  form  an  eastern  breakwater,  and  does  shelter 
the  smaller  craft  that  lie  in  the  harbour;  so  that, 
looking  to  the  future,  it  is  in  an  infinitely  better 
position  than  the  suggested  breakwater. 

734.  Would  the  eastern  pier  afford  sufficient 
shelter  in  the  north-easterly  gales  for  vessels 
lying  inside  it  ?— I  think  not ;  the  vessels  would 
be  lying  end  on  to  that  sea ;  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  affect  vessels  of  the  m^nitude  of  those 
of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  but  if 
there  is  any  risk  of  that,  it  is  met  in  the  easiest 
possible  manner.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
risk,  nor  do  the  nautical  men  who  know  the  place 
whom  1  have  consulted  ;  but,  supposing  there  was, 
it  is  simply  moving  this  forward  here  (pointing 
to  the  plan),  or  turning  it  a  little  more  in  this 
direction  {describing  the  same),  and  then  you  can 
give  any  additional  amount  of  shelter. 

735-36.  What  is  the  length  of  the  eastern  blue 
pier  from  the  elbow  to  the  extreme  northernmost 
point?— 1,200  feet 

737.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  32,500  /.,  for  works  that  you  recommended 
in  those  six  propositions  which  are  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  3l8t  March  1862,  was  required 
to  improve  the  curves,  so  as  to  allow  a  hrg«r 
engine  to  run  down  to  the  present  temporary 
pier?— Yes;  20,000/.  is  dependent  upon  M 
question. 

738.  If  the  eastern  arm  of  the  blue  pier  were 
made  all  that  expense  would  be  saved?— Pre- 
cisely. 

739.  That,  therefore,  would  be  in  diminution 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  construction  rfthc 

eastern  arm  of  the  blue  pier  ? — ^Yes. 

740.  What  would  be  the  comparative  expense 
of  constructing  the  eastern  arm  of  the  blue  pier, 
or  of  constructing  the  Breakwater  D,  and  alte^ 
ing  the  curves  ?— -If  Breakwater  D  is  to  be  sinmly 
a  breakwater,  it  would  cost  50,000  /.,  and  then 
there  would  be  20,000/.  for  the  curves;  that 
would  be  70,000  I.  The  eastern  aim  of  the  blue 
pier  would  be  double  that 

741.  K 
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741.  If  Breakwater  D  were  made  fit  for  land*- 
ing  passengers,  what  would  be  the  difference  ? — 
It  would  then  be  nearly  the  same,  there  would 
not  be  a  great  deal  of  difference ;  in  fact.  Break- 
water D,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  passengers, 
would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question,  for  when 
yon  get  halfway  along  it  you  get  on  to  rock ; 
It  would  be  a  perfect  waste  of  money  to  build 
a  permanent  pier  on  that  side. 

742.  Why  do  not  vessels  anchor  nearer  the 
prokn^d  outer  arm  of  the  breakwater  ? — In  the 
nrat  place  they  would  not  be'  permitted,  and  in 
the  next  place  it  would  not  be  so  safe. 

743.  What  would  be  the  distance  between  the 
outer  elbow  of  the  breakwater  and  the  blue 
pier? — I  should  think  about  1,800  feet. 

744.  Then,  that  would  be  open  space  for  the 
packets  to  pass  through? — Yes;  generally,  no 
doubt,  it  would ;  in  fact,  this  portion  must  be  kept 
clear,  because  vessels  could  not  get  into  the  har- 
bour; if  they  were  allowed  to  anchor  there,  they 
would  obstruct  the  access  altogether. 

745.  In  your  opinion,  the  construction  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  blue  breakwater  would  be  fiw 
preferable,  and  would  not  cost  more  than  the 
construction  of  Breakwater  D,  if  made  available 
for  landing  passengers  ? — Not  materially  more. 

746.  You  think  that  the  eastern  breakwater 
(marked  blue)  would  be  far  preferable  ? — I  think 
80y  because  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  packet 
pier  in  deep  water  as  well  as  a  breakwater. 

747.  Would  it  form  part  of  any  future  improve- 
ments that  increased  traffic  might  render  neces- 
sary ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  equally  convenient  for 
any  kind  of  traffic  that  would  ever  come  along 
there  ;  it  would  do  what  the  other  plan  would  not 
do.  The  large  steamers  of  the  Australian  and 
American  trade  do  not  call  at  Holyhead  now, 
but  they  might  be  ordered  to  call  there  in  two  or 
three  years'  time. 

748.  Mr.  Dalglish.']  Looking  at  the  woAs  at 
Holyhead  as  a  whole,  do  you  suppose  that  they 
were  originally  intended  merely  as  a  harbour  of 
refuge,  or  were  they  also  intended  for  the  Irish 
service? — No  doubt  they  were  intended  for  both. 

749.  Which  was  the  principal  object  ? — It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  tell  that ;  I  was  not  at  that 
time  engaged  upon  them.  I  can  only  judge  from 
the  documents,  and  from  them  it  appears  that  the 
original  proposal  was  this :  to  construct  a  haibour 
of  refuge,  and  in  it  to  construct  a  steam-packet 

!)ier,  but  which  steam-packet  pier  was  to  be  paid 
or  by  Ae  companies,  the  London  and  North- 
Westem,  or  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company, 
I  do  not  know  whioh. 

750.  Was  it  intended  as  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
or  was  it  intended  as  a  harbour  for  the  Irish 
trade  ? — It  was  intended  as  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  within  it,  it  was 
proposed  to  put  a  steam-packet  pier. 

751.  Was  there  any  Irish  trade  existing  then 
of  any  amount  ? — I  should  think  not. 

752.  Nothiuff,  except  the  steam-packets  which 
were  kept  by  me  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
carryingthe  mails  ? — I  think  not. 

753.  Ahen  there  was  no  Irish  trade,  in  reality, 
existiiig  ? — I  slHmld  think  not. 

754.  Consequently,  this  immense  expense  which 
die  country  has  been  put  to,  and  is  to  be  put  to, 
has  been  expressly  for  the  construction  of  a  har- 
bour of  refuge,  and  not  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  for  the  Iridi  trade  ? — No  doubt,  as  far 
18  the  breakwater  is  concerned,  it  is  so. 

755.  Then,  assuming  this  wooden  pier  had  been 
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constructed  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose         Joh^ 
of  facilitating  the  postal  service  and  the  carnage    JKawWiWf, 
of  the  mails,  do  you  consider  that  pier  quite  em-         '^•<- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  the  postal  service  ? — I 
think  it  will  be  ^uite  sufficient  when  we  have 
done  to  it  that  which  I  last  proposed. 

756.  You  think  now  that  the  mail-boats,  arriv- 
ing at  that  pier  as  it  new  stands,  can  deliver  the 
bags  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ? — I  think  the 
delay  arising  from  anything  at  the  pier  is  very 
trifling  indeed.  I  think  the  retnms  ^ow  that 
best,  because  the  returns  show  the  time  that  they 
are  making  the  passage,  and  the  time  that  they 
are  getting  alongside;  there  are  reports  made 
every  voyage  by  the  Government  officer  onboard, 
and  from  them  you  get  the  exact  time  that  Aey 
are  getting  alongside. 

757.  Would  putting  up  a  shed  upon  that  pier 
facilitate  the  postal  service  in  any  way? — ^Not 
at  all. 

758.  It  is  not  required  for  the  postal  service  ? 
— No ;  it  is  required  rather  for  the  passengers. 

759.  Do  the  Government  charge  any  dues  upon 
the  boats  that  arrive  at  that  pier  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

760.  Do  the  Government  derive  any  profit 
from  the  number  of  passengers  that  lana  there  ? 
— I  think  they  will  do  so ;  I  think  the  contract 
provides  for  that,  under  certain  circumstances. 

761.  That  profit  is  merely  in  reduction  of  the 
contract  ? — Yes ;  when  the  receipts  for  the  pas- 
senger traffic  exceeds  a  certain  sum,  the  Govern- 
ment gets  a  portion  of  it. 

762.  If  the  postal  service  requires  no  additional 
accommodation,  and  the  steam-packets  are  charged 
no  harbour  dues,  why  should  this  country  pay  for 
the  putting  up  of  additional  accommodation  which 
is  only  required  for  passengers? — There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  they  should  pay  it,  unless 
they  have  entered  mto  some  contract  to  do  it. 
There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
provision  which  should  make  the  country  pay  for 
providing  accommodation  for  the  railway  com- 
pany, wmch  is  usually  found  by  the  railway  com- 
pany itself. 

763.  The  blue  pier  D  is  with  a  view,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  of  an  extension  of  the  present  traffic 
which  you  anticipate  ? — Yes. 

764.  Why  should  the  country  construct  any 
additional  piers  for  an  anticipated  traffic  if  they 
are  to  charge  no  harbour  dues,  or  to  gain  nothing 
by  it  ? — I  cannot  give  any  reason  why  they  should; 
as  I  said  before,  the  country  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expenditure  unless  it  has  come  under 
the  obligation  to  find  it.  If  it  has  come  imder  an 
obligation  it  must  fulfil  its  obligati<m ;  but  I  mean 
that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  lay  out 
money  if  they  are  to  get  no  dues. 

765.  Would  not  the  natural  mode  of  procedure 
be  now  for  the  Govermnent  to  place  this  great 
harbour  of  Holyhead  in  the  hands  of  some  trust 
to  manage  it,  and  to  pay  for  ^ture  exten^ons 
from  the  dues  raised  by  the  harbour  ?— That 
would  be  one  mode,  no  doubt,  of  dealing  with  it ; 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would  ever  get 
dues  enough  to  justify  any  large  expenditure. 

766.  If  the  hope  of  increased  dues  does  not 
justify  a  large  expenditure,  why  should  that  large 
expenditure  be  incurred,  not  for  th^  public  benefit? 
— ^That  is  a  political  question,  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer.  It  so  happens  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  always  made  the  roads  and  highways 
to  Holyhead  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  what 

has  been  the  motive  for  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  t 
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'  John        say;  I  mean  that  the  communication  with  Ire- 
BttwIMaw,  land^  vid  Holjhead^  has  been  always  more  or  less 
Ssq*        in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
— —  767.  How  much  of  uncovered  distance  is  there 

19  Jane      from  the  cabin-door  of  the  steamer  to  the  inner 
1863.       end  of  the  gangway  at  the  pier? — I  should  sup- 
pose 150  feet 

768.  So  that  a  passenger  coming  from  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer  has  to  pass  along  nearly  150  feet 
uncovered  to  get  to  the  platform  of  the  pier? — 
About  that,  I  diould  think. 

769.  How  far  is  it  from  the  platform  of  the 
pier  to  the  door  of  the  railway  carriage?  — 
Eighteen  feet. 

770.  Woidd  it  be  possible  to  cover  that  18  feet 
with  a  roof  without  materially  injuring  the 
utility  of  the  pier  for  making  fast  the  steam- 
boats ? — Not  if  it  is  to  be  made  close  at  all. 

771.  You  could  not  cover,  in  fact,  that  18  feet 
without  rendering  the  pier  almost  unworkable  for 
fastening  the  steamer  ? — Quite  so ;  if  you  attempt 
to  make  it  close  to  shelter  from  the  wind  or  water, 
you  would  no  doubt  render  it  unworkable. 

772.  You  could  only  put  on  a  roof  to  cover  the 
railway  carriages  ? — x  es,  it  would  extend  about 
12  or  14  feet. 

773.  On  each  side  of  the  railway? — About 
that. 

774.  That  would  be  leaving  merely  a  passage 
of  six  feet  on  the  platform  to  receive  the  ropes 
and  making  fast  ? — Yes;  I  think  that  would  be 
sufficient. 

775.  That  would  leave  you  about  12  feet  of 
roof? — Yes,  about  that 

776.  But  that  would  be  very  injurious  if  you 
required  to  fasten  it  with  pillars?  —  Yes;  but 
the  roof  could  project,  and  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  roof  nearlv  to  the  edge  of  the 

Elatform ;  but  as  it  must  be  kept  a  considerable 
eight  above  it,  of  course  it  would  not  be  a  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  for  more  than  about  14 
feet. 

777.  Colonel  VandeleurJ]  You  stated  that  the 

?ickets  never  arrive  at  low-water  springtides  ? — 
es,  that  is  so. 

778.  I  understand  that  at  high-water  the 
change  is  at  11  o'clock? — Yes,  between  11  and 
12  o'clock. 

779.  I  think  that  the  time  when  the  morning 
steamer  arrives  is  half-past  11  ? — Yes,  it  is  high- 
water  at  11  o'clock. 

780.  Colonel  FrenchJ\  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  the  contract  for  the  ciCrriage  of  the  mails  was 

Sot  up  in  a  hurry  ? — I  do  not  remember  saying 
bat ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract. 

781.  But  there  was  a  delay  of  12  months  after 
everything  was  ready? — I  was  called  upon  to 
provide  accommodation  in  a  hurry,  that  is  to 
say,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Treasury,  and  told 
that  thev  wanted  to  start  the  mail  contract  in 
12  months,  and  was  asked  what  I  could  do  to 
provide  accommodation,  and  I'  projected  that 
wooden  jetty,  and  imdertook  to  do  it  in  12 
months,  and  that  was  done,  but  the  mails  were 
delayed  about  a  year  longer  for  some  reason. 

782.  You  stated  that  you  contemplate  a  very 
great  increase  of  size  in  tne  packets  in  the  course 
of  some  years? — I  think  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

783.  Should  such  an  increase  of  size  tsJ^e 
place,  in  your  opinion  the  contemplated  arrange- 
ments at  Holyhead  would  not  answer;  but  I  wish 
to  know  whether  Kingstown  Harbour  would  be 
sufficient  to  accoinmo£tte  vessels  such  as  you 
contemplate? — Yes;  Kingstown  Harbour  would 


admit  vessels  as  large  again  as  those  veaeek  In 
Kingstown  Harbour  you  have  26, 25,  23,  22,  and 
21  feet  soundings. 

784.  At  the  landing  pier,  what  is  the  depth? 
— Twenty-one  and  22  feet. 

785.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.^  Is  it  a  fact,  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  breakwater  of  all,  that  it  was 
originally  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  sheltered  anchorage  for  shipping  ?— Yes. 

786.  Would  not  that  purpose  have  been 
answered  if  it  had  been  constructed  roughly, 
without  being  finished  in  the  way  that  it  has 
been  finbhed  now,  with  facings  and  a  flat  surface 
to  walk  on,  and  so  on ;  would  not  a  mere  rough 
breakwater  have  given  a  sheltered  anchorage 
without  the  expensive  work  that  has  been  done 
to  it? —  It  could  not  have  been  left  rough,  it 
must  have  been  pitched  or  paved,  otherwise  it 
would  be  injured  by  the  sea;  and  the  super* 
structure,  by  being  built  to  the  height  it  is,  affords 
additional  shelter  to  shipping. 

787.  Has  it  ever  been  contemplated  as  posable 
that  that  great  breakwater  is  bein^  finished  in 
such  a  way  as,  if  necessary,  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  larger  ships  and  heavier  ships  that 
might  chance  to  come  alongside  it  ?— les;  at 
various  times  questions  have  arisen,  whether  that 
great  breakwater  might  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coaling  ships  of  war.  I  have  had  to  point 
out  how  railways  could  be  laid  along  die  inner 
side  of  the  breakwater,  so  that  if  it  were  ever 
desU'ed,  ships  of  war  could  come  there  and  take  in 
coal.  That  has  been  one  thing  which  has  been 
considered,  and  it  has  also  from  time  to  time  been 
discussed,  as  to  whether  the  Holyhead  packets 
should  not  go  from  that  side. 

788.  Supposing  those  larger  ships  to  become 
necessary,  what  is  there  to  prevent  their  coming 
alongside  at  the  horizontal  part  of  that  red  line? 
— In  the  first  place,  they  could  not  do  it  without 
a  considerably  greater  outlay,  because  that  hori- 
zontal part  has  not  sufficiently  deep  water  along- 
side to  enable  steamers  to  get  close  to  it;  you 
would  have  to  put  a  timber  staging  from  it  As 
regards  the  mere  coaling,  it  was  always  con- 
sidered that  a  staging  run  out  at  right  angles 
would  be  sufficient  to  convey  coals  on  b^rd 
ship,  but  you  cannot  lay  a  ship  alongside^  inside 
that  breakwater,  at  present;  it  is  a  rough  slope 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface ;  in  fact, 
the  vertical  wall  only  goes  down  to  low-water. 
For  coaling,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  out  a 
timber  jetty,  and  run  the  coals  fix>m  tne  trucks 
on  to  the  ships. 

789.  If  men  of  war  are  to  come  in  and  coal 
there,  surely  there  must  be  water  enough,  must 
there  not,  for  any  packet  steamers  that  are  ever 
likely  to  exist? — It  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
ships  of  war  to  come  there,  to  run  out  that  sort  d 
vertical  gangway  of  timber. 

790.  Such  a  vertical  gangway  of  timber  would 
not  cost  anything  like  what  iJie  new  piers  would 
cost,  which  womd  be  constructed  down  to  the 
soulliward  ? — No,  but  such  gangways  would 
not  do  for  passenger  traffic,  you  could  not  get 
the  carriages  close  enough  alongside ;  it  is  quite 
essential  for  passenger  traffic  to  get  ^e  carriages 
close  alongside  the  steamer,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  you  must  have  a  considerable  length  of 
quay;  if  you  have  not,  the  passengers  would 
have  to  walk  along  a  gangway  to  the  steamer, 
and  that  would  be  worse  tlian  the  present  ar- 
rangement Whenever  the  question  has  been 
raised  about  going  inside  tlie  harbour  with  the 
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inail  packets,  the  contracting  parties  have  always 
objected  to  being  sent  up  inside  the  harbour,  be- 
cause it  would  lead  to  slow  access  and  departure. 

791.  I  am  not  speaking  of  an;^thinff  as  necessaiy 
at  tiie  present  moment ;  but  in  referring  to  this 
something  which  is  looming  in  the  distance,  upon 
this  grand  scale  which  you  contemplate,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  wait  and  see  whether  that  break- 
water might  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  I 
am  only  throwing  out  suggestions  to  show  the 
mischief  of  laying  out  large  sums  of  money  in 
improper  places. 

792.  You  think  that  the  present  landing  place 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  wants? — Yes,  quite. 

793.  Had  Mr.  Rendel  any  plan  with  regard  to 
utilizing  that  great  breakwater  for  passenger 
traffic  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Bendel  got  out  a  plan 
at  one  time  for  putting  a  floating  landing  stage 
right  in  the  far  comer  of  the  harbour,  but  it  was 
considered  too  far  out  of  the  way  for  the  packets; 
they  would  have  to  turn  round  and  come  all  the 
way  up  the  harbour,  and  that  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  keeping  all  that  part  of  the  harbour 
clear. 

794.  Colonel  French.']  If  a  tunnel  was  carried 
out  under  the  town,  would  not  that  be  convenient 
enough  ? — If  you  choose  to  have  a  new  railway 
to  Holyhead,  and  get  inside  the  breakwater,  and 
make  a  new  landing  place  it  might  be  done ;  but 
«till  I  think  that  that  position  would  not  then  be 
found  rapid  enough  for  access  and  departure. 

795.  Lord  Naas.'j  How  long  do  you  calculate 
that  this  wood-work  will  last  at  the  temporary 
pier  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  experience 
to  tell  us  how  long  creosoted  timber  will  last ;  I 
should  think  15  or  16  vears ;  it  is  so  constructed 
that  any  portion  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced ; 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  always  avoided 
throwingin  stone. 

796.  When  you  say  you  do  not  know  how  long 
timber  would  last,  are  there  not  a  ^eat  number 
of  works  of  this  kind  all  round  ^e  coast? — I 
referred  to  creosoted  timber ;  we  know  that  it  has 
lasted  eight  or  ten  years,  and  I  hope  it  will  last  a 
great  d^  longer  than  that. 

797.  If  it  was  made  of  ordinary  timber,  not 
creosoted,  how  long  would  it  last? — You  have  an 
illustration  of  that  m  the  present  Admiralty  pier ; 
it  is  quite  rotten,  and  there  was  3,000/.  or  4,000  2L 
laid  out  upon  it  some  few  years  ago ;  it  was  rotten 
in  six  or  seven  years. 

798.  Therefore  you  hope  that  the  creosoting 
process  will  add  five  years  to  the  stability  of  this 
structure  ? — I  hope  so ;  it  may  add  more,  but  I 
cannot  venture  to  say ;  it  may  last  20  years. 

799.  Colonel  iPrencA.]  You  have  had  only  seven 
years'  experience  now  ? — We  have  had  creosoted 
timber  in  the  sea  in  other  places  for  more  than 
that ;  we  have  had  some  10  years'  experience  now. 

8()0.  Lord  NaasJ]  Supposing  you  carried  out 
this  idea,  which  is  callea  the  solidification  of  this 
pier,  would  you,  as  an  engineer,  recommend  the 
erection  of  any  shed  upon  that  pier  until  you  had 
seen  the  result  of  the  effect  of  tne  water  upon  the 
pier  so  solidified? — No ;  I  should  propose,  first  of 
all,  to  put  in  this  closer  planking  and  put  up  a 
screen,  and  then  add  a  root ;  but  my  own  impres- 
sion is  that  the  roof  should  not  be  put  upon  that 
part  of  the  pier  at  all ;  I  think  that  the  proper 
place  to  put  the  roof  is  that  part  of  the  pier  which 
comes  adjacent  to  the  stone  pier  in  the  extension 
berth;  that  is  the  best  place,  and  I  think  the 
packets  should  come  there,  and  they  may  use 
the  other  when  they  think  fit. 

0.95. 


801.  Can  they  always  come  there  ? — Yes,  al-         Johit 
ways,  with  such  arrangements  as  we  could  make    Hawkshawp 
for  them.  Esq. 

802.  In  all  weathers  ?— Yes,  in  all  weathers.         "Y" 
In  fact,  it  was  prqvided  for  them  at  their  own       ^^tl*"*^ 
request      I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  go         *  ^ 
there,  but  they  do  not  go  there  ;  but  there  is  no 

doubt  that  they  could  always  go  there. 

803.  If  they  came  there,  would  there  not  be 
great  difficulty  in  their  vacating  the  berth  for  the 
next  st&imer? — No,  I  should  think  not;  they 
could  get  out  of  the  way  readily. 

804.  Your  idea  is,  that  the  steamers  should 
always  be  forced  to  run  up  to  the  stone  pier ;  and 
upon  the  stone  pier  you  would  erect  a  shelter  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that  I  would  force  them,  but  they 
could  always  go  there,  and  they  would  be  always 
imder  shelter  there ;  and  if  they  wished  to  have 
a  shed  and  a  refreshment-room,  and  any  comforts 
of  that  sort,  they  could  be  placed  there  without 
any  difficulty  at  once. 

805.  I  suppose  you  think  that  any  accommo- 
dation of  that  kind  put  upon  the  wooden  pier 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  arrangement  ? — I  could 
not  put  a  re&eshment-room  upon  the  wooden 
pier ;  there  is  no  room  for  it  The  place  for  a 
refreshment-room  is  adjacent  to  the  lighthouse. 
But  it  is  no  use  building  refreshment-rooms  un- 
less the  London  and  North  Western  Company 
say  they  will  use  them,  and  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  get  them  to  say  they  will  use  them. 
Generally  spe^Jdng, there  is  no  time  for  it;  there 
is  onlv  about  four  minutes  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  and  the  starting  of  the 
train. 

806.  The  only  works  which  have  been  done 
lately  at  Holyhead  are  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  Ae  Treasury  letter,  dated 
the  31st  March,  at  a  cost  of  6,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

807.  Can  jrou  tell  the  Committee  how  much 
they  really  did  cost  ? — I  cannot  give  the  precise 
sum  at  this  moment,  but  they  will  not  have  ex- 
ceeded that ;  they  were  let  for  less  than  my  esti- 
mate. 

808.  Where  would  you  propose  that  the  re- 
serve packet  should  He,  supposing  that  every 
packet  that  comes  runs  up  to  the  extension 
berth? — The  reserve  packet  might  lie  a  little 
further  up,  if  the  pier  was  elongated  to  the  ex- 
tent whicn  has  been  discussed. 

809.  Is  the  water  deep  enough  for  that  ? — It 
could  be  made  deep  enough  for  the  reserve 
packet  I  have  stated  that  some  little  dredging 
would  be  necessary. 

810.  How  far  would  the  water  require  to  be 
deepened  to  make  a  berth  above  tlie  extension 
pier  for  the  reserve  packet  to  lie  ? — I  could  not 
answer  that  exactly ;  it  would  require  deepening 
300  or  400  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  feet  in  depth.  There  is  a  sparevpacketnow 
which  lies  right  up  by  the  Admiralty  jetty,  in  the 
Camber,  so  diat  I  thmk  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
providing  for  her. 

811.  The  bottom  there  is  rock,  is  it  not? — 
Close  to  the  pier  it  is  rock ;  but  I  should  not  pro- 
pose to  put  it  close  to  the  pier,  but  to  put  a  tim- 
ber framing  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  widen  that 
stone  packet  pier,  and  make  more  room. 

812.  Where  you  would  propose  to  make  this 
excavation,  is  it  a  muddy  bottom  ? — I  think  so. 

813.  Would  that  be  a  very  costly  process? — 
No ;  not  very  costly. 

814.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  anv  idea  of 
liat  the  cost  womd  be  ? — I  have  already  stated 
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that  the  work  possibly  would  cost  about  15,000  Z., 


19  June       higher  up  the  harboiir,  would  be,  to  excavate  a 

1863.         portion  01  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  and  run  out 

the  wooden  ietty  over  the  portion  which  is  nearest 

the  pier,  which  you  bsjy  is  now  rotten  ?— It  is  not  a 

Elan  that  I  propose,  I  merely  said  that  it  would 
e  a  further  improvement ;  it  is  a  plan  which  I 
have  merely  heard  suggested  in  this  rftom,  and 
not  a  proposal  of^mine  ;  I  have  proposed  simply 
to  go  on  and  make  this  present  wooden  jetty 
closer,  and  to  put  a  screen  upon  it,  and  therefore 
I  am  now  ratner  speaking  of  a  suggestion  which 
I  have  heard  in  ihis  room,  and  not  of  a  plan  of 
mine. 

816.  Still  a  plan  of  that  kind  would  have  this 
advantage,  that  all  the  work  would  be  permanent, 
and  that  the  necessary  shelter  would  be  placed 
upon  the  stone  pier,  instead  of  upon  a  temporary 
jetty,  and  that  if  that  larger  proposal  of  yours 
could  be  carried  out,  it  would  provide  permanent 
accommodation  instead  of  a  temporary  one? — 
Yes ;  no  doubt  that  would  add  to  the  accommoda- 
tion at  the  place. 

817.  And  for  the  present  scale  of  service? — 
Yes. 

818.  But  of  course  such  accommodation  as  that 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  larger  ships  that 

Jrou  speak  of? — No ;  it  would  not  be  suitable  for 
arger  ships,  because  the  depth  of  water  would 
not  do  for  ships  of  greater  draught  of  water  than 
the  present  packets. 

819.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,']  If  you  were  to 
throw  out  a  pier  over  the  rocks  as  you  suggest, 
that  would  narrow  the  entrance  too  much,  would 
it  not  ? — It  would  not  narrow  it  more  than  what 
is  called  the  extension  jetty  does ;  that  piece  which 
is  coloured  red,  and  which  has  been  done ;  I  should 
not  take  it  out  further  than  that  \ 

820.  The  planking  that  you  intend  to  put  is 
to  be  on  the  centre  row  of  piles  underneath  the 
jetty?— Yee. 

821.  With  the  angle  at  which  that  jetty  is  with 
the  breakwater  at  present,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  see  any  light  at  all  between  the  piles 
from  the  end  of  the  breakwater? — Yes,  you  can- 
not; no  doubt  those  piles  afford  some  shelter 
from  the  sea,  but  they  are  not  close  enough  to  do 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  done  if  I  were 
to  introduce  further  planking;  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  much  sea  now ;  there  is  some,  no 
doubt,  but  much  less  than  there  was,  and  I  dare 
say  the  commanders  would  rather  have  it  dimi- 
nished. 

822.  Mr.  John  TollemacheJ]  You  stated,  did 
you  not,  that  you  consider  the  present  pier  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  existing  requirements  of  the 
packet  service  ? — Yes. 

823.  Have  you  heard  of  the  plan  that  has  been 
suggested,  of  doing  away  with  the  jetty  and 
lengthening  the  stone  pier  ? — I  have. 

824.  Do  you  recommend  that  plan  to  be  carried 
out  ? — I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say  that  I  re- 
commend it,  because  I  should  like  to  examine  it 
more  closely  and  thoroughly  than  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing. 

825.  I  understock  you  to  say  that  you  con- 
template that  in  a  few  years  larger  packets  will 
be  placed  upon  that  station,  in  whi<m  case  those 
pacKets  would  have  to  run  alongside  such  a  pier 
as  that  marked  blue,  instead  of  coming  rouna  to 
the  present  pier? — Yes. 


826.  If  you  expect  those  changes  to  take  place 
in  10  years,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  lay  out  much 
money  in  lengthemng  this  stone  pier  ? — ^No ;  8a 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  should  not 
think  it  wise  to  lay  out  more  money  than  I  origi* 
ginalljr  suggested.  I  have  rather  been  giving 
an  opmion  upon  another  person's  plan,  which  has 
been  suggested.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the 
Steam  Jacket  Company  hS  the  whole  use  of  the 
Camber  under  the  Admiralty  timber  jetty,  which 
there  has  been  some  question  about ;  they  say 
that  they  wish  to  have  it,  and  that  Aey  have 
not  been  allowed  to  have  it ;  but  supposing  the/ 
had  it,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  traffic  is  taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  old 
harbour,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Steam  Packet 
Company  would  wish  the  old  timber  jetty  to  be 
removed,  because  there  are  some  advantages  in 
preserving  it  I  should  not  like  to  say,  at  present, 
that  I  should  recommend  its  removal  and  the 
elongation  of  tiie  jetty. 

827.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  The  old  Admiralty 
jetty  is  rotten,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  repaired ;  but  supposing  they  had  the  whole 
of  the  present  Admiralty  jetty,  with  what  I  pro- 
pose  to  do  now,  and  they  could  put  their  spare 
packet  either  inside  or  out,  and  they  had  it  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  I  think  they  would  like  that 
arrangement  fully  as  well  as  taking  that  part 
away  and  elongating  the  jetty  backwards;  I 
should  if  I  were  charged  with  the  packets. 

828.  Would  not  that  be  open  to  the  objection 
of  blocking  up  the  harbour  if  the  packet  was 
lying  to  the  southward,  outside,  as  it  were,  that 
Admiraltv  jetty  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  the  haxbour 
there  is  of  considerable  width,  it  is  upwards  of  400 
feet  wide. 

829.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.']  I  understand  you 
to  say,  that  instead  of  lengthening  the  stone  pier 
and  doing  away  with  the  jetty,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, you  would  rather  recommend  that  the 
jetty  should  remain,  and  that  it  should  be  repaired 
when  required  ? — Yes,  I  would  let  the  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  have  the  old  Admiralty 
jetty,  and  the  new  jetty,  to  themselves,  and  give 
them  such  other  further  accommodation  as  mej 
might  reasonably  require. 

830.  If  the  plan  that  haa  been  suggested  were 
adopted ;  namely,  to  do  away  with  Sie  jetty  and 
lengthen  the  pier,  as  far  as  the  straight  wall  is 
concerned,  to  accomplish  all  that,  including  the 
dredging,  would  be  about  15,000  / ,  or  does  tiiat 
include  ihe  dredging  ? — As  nearly  as  I  can  telL 

831.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  cost  30,000  i 
to  dredge  it  effectually,  so  as  to  allow  the  mail 
steamer  to  swing  in  safety,  and  go  to  sea  again ; 
ought  it  not  possibly  to  cost  30,000  /.  ? — If  rock 
were  met  with  I  could  not  tell  the  cost ;  I  could 
not  be  sure  that  there  may  not  be  rock,  therefore 
anything  I  have  said  about  the  cost  must  be  taken 
subject  to  that.  Certainly,  if  it  were  to  cost 
30,000  /.,  I  should  not  recommend  it  to  be  done, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  you  were  to 
offer  to  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  to  give 
them  this  pier  as  it  is,  and  let  them  have  the  Aduni- 
ralty  jetty  to  themselves  so  that  they  might  pnt 
their  steamers  on  either  side  of  it,  and  to  do  what 
I  have  been  proposing  as  to  making  the  pies  of 
the  present  jetty  closer ;  if  you  were  to  offer  them 
that  and  to  offer  them  in  lieu  of  that  the  elon- 
gation of  the  jetty  backwards,  I  think  they 
would  prefer  the  first  plan. 

832.  Colonel  Pennant^  Does  the  15,000i, 
which  you  have  mentioned,  include  the  altera- 
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tion  of  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  the  dredging  ? — 
Ye8,  it  includes  dredging  if  the  bottom  turns 
out  soft,  but  not  if  it  is  rocK. 

833.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.^  The  Steam  Packet 
Company  have  now  the  Camber,  have  they 
not,  for  the  use  of  the  reserve  packet  ? — ^They 
have  it,  I  think,  under  some  conditions. 

834.  When  the  incoming  packet  wants  to  come  to 
the  extension  berth,  they  could  always  have  the  re- 
serve packet  moved  out  of  the  Camber  alongside 
the  Admiralty  pier,  could  thev  not? — Yes;  but 
they  say  in  order  to  do  that,  dkey  are  required  to 
give  notice. 

835.  How  many  minutes  does  it  take  to  get 
that  permission  from  the  harbour  master  ? — They 
say  tnat  the  notice  would  have  to  be  given  from 
the  other  side,  from  Kingstown,  for  instance.  I 
am  not  expressing  a  decided  opinion  upon  that 
point,  because  I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to 

judge  between  the  parties,  being  impertectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts ;  but  no  doubt  it  would 
be  better  for  them  if  they  were  left  free  to  use  it 
when  and  as  they  think  fit,  without  having  to 
give  notice  when  they  want  to  remove  the  reserve 
packet  out  of  the  way. 

836.  All  that  would  save  the  expense  ? — Yes, 
and  it  would  give  them  more  accommodation,  be- 
cause they  would  be  able  to  get  from  the  Admi- 
ralty jetty  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  spare 
boats;  and  I  tliink  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
tbe  other  boats  to  get  by  even  when  the  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company's  boat  was  on  the  south 
side. 

837.  That  plan  would  provide  all  the  requisite 
shelter  and  accommodation,  and  the  use  of  the 
extension  berth  without  any  expense  ? — Yes,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  some  repairs  to  the 
Admiralty  jetty  ;  but  I  think  it  would  give  them 
a  considerable  amount  of  accommodation  which 
they  do  not  possess  now,  if  they  could  have  the 
use  of  it  to  themselves. 

838.  Mr.  John  TollemacheJ]  I  understand  that, 
in  your  opinion,  this  scheme  which  has  been 
suggested  of  doing  away  with  the  jetty  should 
not  be  carried  out  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it  at  present,  because  I  have  not  considered 
it  sufficiently,  I  have  merely  beengivingan  opinion 
upon  it  as  it  has  been  suggested  to  me. 

839.  Kthe  plan  which  you  are  rather  in  favour 
of  at  present  shoidd  be  adopted,  the  jetty  would 
remain  ? — Yes. 

840.  I  suppose  those  large  steamers  would  be 
allowed  to  bring  up  on  both  sides  of  the  jetty  ? 
— Yes,  if  thev  desired  it 

841.  Is  this  old  harbour  of  any  value  to  the 
public? — Yes,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  are  laying  out  about  60,000  ?, 
in  improving  it  at  the  upper  end. 

842.  Kthis  old  harbour  be  of  any  value  to  the 
public,  and  if  the  upper  part  of  it  were  given  up 
in  agreat  measure  to  the  North  Western  Company, 
and  the  jetty  were  given  up  to  the  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company,  would  not  those  large  vessels 
entering  there  very  much  interfere  with  the 
public  in  having  free  access  to  the  old  harbour  ? 
— No ;  the  Lonaon  and  North  Western  Company 
are  expending  about  60,000  /.  quite  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour ;  when  that  work  is  done,  the 
trade  will  all  be  carried  on  there,  so  that  their 
calile  trade  will  be  removed  up  there. 

843.  If  this  plan  of  lengthening  the  straight 
pier  and  doing  away  with  3ie  jetty  were  earned 
out,  and  if  trc  dredging  that  you  suggest  were 
also  carried  out,  you  think  that  there  would  be 

0.95. 


so. 


no  occasion  for  this  prcqposed  breakwater  ? — Just        J^m 

HawktkaWp 

844.  In  that  case  the  outlay  of  a  sum  of  1 5,000  L         Biq. 
or  a  few  more  thousand  pounds  would  in  your  ' 
opinion  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  present  re-      *9  •'"■• 
quirements?— Yes;  I  cannot  of  course  ^ak  with        '*^** 
certainty  about  the  15,000/. 

845.  It  would  be  under  30,000/.  at  all  events? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  though  if  rock  be  met 
with  in  any  considerable  quantity  then  the  cost 
becomes  very  difficult  to  estimate. 

846.  If  that  scheme  were  carried  out  as  joa 
^gg^^  leaving  tliem  the  use  of  the  Admiral  jetty , 
do  you  think  £at  the  Government  would  tfaea 
have  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  contract  so  as  to  en-* 
able  them  to  levy  the  penalties  in  the  contract  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  they  would.  I  think  the  Grovem- 
ment  will  have  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract when  they  have  made  or  if  they  have  made 
piers  and  conveniences  upon  which  die  trains  can 
be  brought,  and  alongside  of  which  the  steamers 
can  come.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  the  only 
obligation  which  the  Government  has  entered  into, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

847.  You  think  that  that  is  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  what  is  required  at  present? — Yes. 

848.  Mr.  LefroyJ]  Are  you  aware  that  the 
former  witnesses  have  stated  that  in  certain  winds 
the  vessels  cannot  come  to  the  present  pier  safely 
without  having  the  proposed  breakwater  made  ? 
— I  ha'^e  heard  that  stated. 

849.  Notwithstanding  that  evidence  given  by 
the  captains  of  vessels,  do  you  still  persevere  in 
your  opinion  that  it  is  safe  for  vessels  to  come  in 
without  a  breakwater? — Yes,  certainly;  that  it 
will  be  quite  safe  enough  when  I  have  added  the 
planking  to  it.  In  fact,  you  find  in  the  corre- 
spondence that  the  breakwater  was  given  up. 

850.  The  further  improvements  iraich  you  pro- 
posed and  which  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Government  would,  in  your  opinion,  make  it  a  safe 
pier  and  would  tend  to  give  more  protection  from 
the  winds  which  the  captains  fear  ? — Yes,  they 
will  give  more  protection  from  a  northerly  wind 
than  at  present  Iby  preventing  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  pier  and  blowing  over  the  pier  and 
the  sea  coming  through  it. 

851.  Have  your  proposed  improvements  which 
go  to  the  extent  of  solidifying  tne  pier  been  sanc- 
tioned ? — From  the  correspondence,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  my  proposal  has  been  sanctioned  by  me 
Treasury,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

852.  Do  vou  propose  more  than  thdt? — No. 

853.  If  that  solidification  is  done  as  you  pro- 
posed, would  the  pier  be  safe  for  any  shed  which 
the  Committee  may  think  it  right  that  the  pubHo 
should  be  provided  with  ? — I  cannot  say  that;  I 
should  want  to  see  the  sheds  which  are  proposed 
to  be  put  upon  it,  before  giving  an  opinion  upou 
that. 

854.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Committee 
think  that  the  public  should  be  accommodated 
with  sheds,  do  you  think  it  a  prudent  thing  to  go 
to  the  further  expense  of  solidifying  the  pier? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  the  close  planking  ought  to  be 
done,  whatever  is  done  about  the  sheds,  because 
that  would  benefit  the  packets,  I  am  quite  sure. 
Whatever  is  done  with  regard  to  the  sheds,  I 
think  that  should  be  done. 

855.  You  were  asked  why  should  the  country 
pay  for  sheds,  may  not  the  question  be  asked 
why  was  the  contract  made  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  made^  was  not  the  accommodation  of  the 
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John        public  regarded  in  that  contract  ? — I  do  not  know 
UawkihaWf    that  the   contract  embraces  eheds^  it  embraces 

Esq.         simply  a  pier. 

•~"~  856.  Did  not  the  contract  suppose   that  the 

^P  •Jj"*®      public  should    be    accommodated  fully,  as  well 

a  003.  j^  ^y^^^  there  should  be  accommodation  for  the 
traffic  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  obligation  upon 
the  Government  to  do  more  than  provide  a  pier 
upon  which  the  trains  may  come  alongside  of  the 
packets ;  according  to  my  view,  the  rest  of  the 
accommodation  would  rather  lie  with  the  contract- 
ing parties  who  agreed  to  carry  the  public. 

857.  Would  you  not  say  mat  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  public  that  protection  should  be 
given  to  them  from  the  weather  as  well  as  pro- 
tection for  the  ships  in  coming  in  to  the  pier? — I 
think,  as  respects  the  public,  it  is  important  for 
them  to  receive  every  kind  of  protection  which 
it  is  possible  to  give  them ;  but  the  question  still 
remams  by  whom  should  this  be  affi^rded. 

858.  Would  you  say  that  the  present  pier, 
without  a  breakwater,  will  be  a  safe  landing- 
place  for  passengers  imder  every  wind,  if  it  is 
improved  to  the  extent  that  you  propose? — I 
thmk  it  will  be  safe. 

859.  Does  that  include  the  doing  away  with 
the  Camber,  and  making  all  the  further  improve- 
ments within  the  harbour  which  are  necessary  to 
let  vessels  up  to  the  old  pier  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  is  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  safety; 
it  is  ratner  an  additional  convenience  to  the 
Packet  Company ;  it  would  give  them  more  con- 
venience to  let  tliem  have  me  entire  use  of  the 
Admiralty  jetty,  instead  of  the  partial  use  which 
they  haye  at  present 

860.  You  cannot  undertake  that  accommoda- 
tion, in  the  way  of  sheds,  can  be  given  without 
that  being  made  ? — I  do  not  think  that  has  any- 
thing todo  with  the  question  of  sheds. 

861.  You  say  tiiat  you  cannot  put  sheds  upon 
the  present  pier  with  safety  ? — No,  I  said  this : 
the  question  was  as  to  any  sheds  that  might  be 
thought  desirable,  and  I  said  I  should  require  to 
see^e  sheds  before  I  could  say  whether  I  could 
put  them  upon  the  pier. 

862.  Sheds  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  the  weather? — Supposing  it  were 
proposed  to  put  up  such  sheds  as  have  been  alluded 
to  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Birkenhead, 
with  closed  sides  and  sliding  doors,  I  should  not 
like  to  say  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  put 
up  sheds  of  that  character  upon  the  timber  jetty. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  such  sheds 
upon  what  is  called  the  extension,  for  instance'; 
upon  that  part  of  the  jetty  any  kind  of  shed 
might  be  placed ;  I  mean  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty as  respects  its  effect  upon  anvthing;  it 
is  all  solid  and  stable,  and  you  might  Duild  any- 
thing you  thought  fit  upon  it ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  undertake  to  build  anything  upon  the 
further  end ;  upon  the  inner  part  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty ;  the  refreshment  rooms  which 
I  have  ffot  out  are  upon  this  portion  of  the  stone 
pier ;  they  would  make  commodious  good  rooms ; 
and  upon  tiiis  portion  of  the  packet  pier  you 
might  put  any  kind  of  shed. 

863.  If  so,  must  not  the  vessels  always  come 
up  to  that  part  of  the  pier  ? — No  doubt,  if  tiiey 
wish  to  have  the  use  of  the  sheds,  they  should 
always  come  there. 

864.  Would  not  that  involve  tiie  expenditure 
which  you  have  alluded  to,  of  clearing  out  all 
that  part  of  the  harbour? — No,  not  at  all;  my 
own  suggestion  is>  to  leave  it  as  it  is,  but  to 
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give  the  packet  company  the  entire  use  of  the  Ad- 
miralty jetty ;  at  present,  they  are  only  allowed 
the  south  side  b;^  asking  for  it,  and  they  say  they 
cannot  always  give  notice ;  my  suggestion  is,  to 
let  them  take  that,  and  then  to  provide  upon 
the  extension  part  of  the  pier,  if  the  company 
wishes  it,  refreshment  rooms  and  sheds. 

865.  Chairman.^  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Glasgow,  you  stated, 
did  you  not,  that  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
policy,  it  has  always  been  tiie  policy  to  expedite 
the  communication  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land?—Yes. 

866.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been 
several  reports  upon  that  subject  since  the  Union, 
all  founded  upon  that? — No ;  I  was  not  aware  of 
that ;  I  know  that  the  Government  has  always 
taken  that  course. 

867.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who 
ot  the  first  grant  for  this  harbour,  stated  this  in 

e  House  of  Commons  in  1844,  tiiat  the  object 
of  the  Government  was,  to  make  arrangements 
to  secure  the  most  expeditious  intercoursepossible 
between  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  and  £n^land„ 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  strong  opinion  as 
to  the  public  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from 
such  a  policy;  and  in  1845,  he  further  gave  as  a 
reason  tor  an  intended  proposal  of  a  grant  for  the 
improvement  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  that  tliat  port 
was  the  proper  chaimel  of  communication  with 
Ireland ;  that  is  to  sav^  the  whole  grant  waa- 
founded  on  the  improved  communication  between 
England  and  Ireland  ? — That  has  been  tiie  course 
of  uie  Government,  I  know. 

868.  Are  you  aware  tiiat  200,000/1  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  London  and  Nortii  Western  Company 
to  provide  those  accommodations  which  are  now 
not  given? — Yes. 

869.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government 
absolved  that  company  from  this  obligation,  and 
took  it  upon  themselves? — That  was  before  my 
time.  I  Know  that  they  were  to  find  that  money, 
and  that  under  some  arrangement  that  obligation 
was  done  away  with ;  but  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  terms. 

870.  You  do  not  recommend  tiiis  improvement 
of  the  Admiralty  ietty  ;  you  are  only  giving  an 
opinion  upon  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested  to 
you  ? — Just  so. 

871.  Is  not  that  Admiralty  jetty  so  rotten  at 
present,  that  it  must  be  renewed  if  it  is  continued? 
— If  used  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  it  would 
have  to  be  strengthened. 

872.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  ships  of  war  should  coal  inside  the 
harbour? — ^I  do  not  know  that  it  was  intended, 
but  it  was  discussed. 

873.  Would  it  be  possible  in  any  wind  from 
the  southward,  tliat  any  large  ship  could  enter 
that  harbour  witiiout  being  towed? — Yes,  any 
ship  under  steam. 

874.  Could  any  ship  beat  in  there  ? — Of  course 
ships  of  war  would,  generally  speaking,  have 
screws,  and  tiiey  could  get  in  without  difEcul^. 

875.  In  your  opinion  they  could  do  so  ? — ^x es, 
all  steamers  might 

876.  With  regard  to  the  improvements  towards 
the  Admiralty  jetty,  you  state  that  you  have  not 
sufficientiy  considered  the  question  to  advise  it ; 
would  you  not  in  considering  it  take  into  con* 
sideration  the  advice  of  the  captains  of  tlie  packet 
ships? — Yes,  certainly. 

877.  If  tiiey  tell  you  that  the  entrance  is  daa* 
gerous;  and  tiie  exit  inconvenient^  would  yon  not 
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think  that  one  element  of  objection  to  it  ? — Yes, 
if  that  was  the  universal  opinion  of  nautical  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  harbour. 

878.  If  70U  found  that  the  quantity  of  rock 
was  such  as  to  make  it  very  expensive  to  deepen, 
would  not  that  also  be  an  objection  ? — Yes ;  if  it 
was  to  cost  anything  like  30,000/.  I  should  not 
recommend  it. 

879.  Mr.  LairdA  You  have  been  asked  as  to 
what  interest  the  Gt>vemment  have  in  providing 
]Mroper  accommodation  for  the  packet  service ;  are 
you  aware  that  by  clause  16  01  the  contract  they 
are  entitled  to  half  of  the  increased  amount  de- 
rived from  passengers  after  35,000  /•  a  year  has 
been  reached? — ^Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

880.  Then  I  presume  that  the  better  the 
accommodation  that  is  afforded  to  those  packets 
iois  the  passengers  that  they  carry  the  more  money 
the  Government  will  receive  under  this  agree- 
ment?— Pro  tanto,  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

881.  They  have,  therefore,  a  direct  interest, 
have  they  not,  in  providing  the  best  accommoda- 
tion for  the  packet  service  ? — To  that  extent,  no 
doubt. 

882.  ChairmanJ]  They  are  to  a  certain  extent 
partners  with  the  company  in  the  profits  ? — ^Yes, 
to  the  extent  of  their  share  in  the  surplus  above 
35,000  /.  they  are. 

883.  Mr.  Laird.']  In  clause  11,  there  is  this 
passage,  ^'  That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  under 
the  last-mentioned  clause  from  the  sums  payable 
under  this  contract  imtil  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs 
or  successors,  shall  have  caused  the  necessary 
piers,  rails,  and  appliances  (which  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Her  said  Majesty's  Government),  at 
Holyhead  and  Kingstown  respectively,  to  be  com- 
jdeted,  with  free  and  uninterrupted  access  for  the 
trails  and  packets  to  be  provided  under  this  con- 
tract,'' &c. ;  under  that  clause,  it  appears  that  the 
Government  did  undertake  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary appliances,  and  that  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  made  this  wooden  jetty  was  in  existence  ? — 
The  Admiralty  wooden  jetty  onl^.  The  question 
is,  what  are  we  necessary  appliances?  and  this 
wooden  jetty  was  constructed  m  pursuance  of  that 
contract. 

884.  You  consider  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion 
that  as  between  the  Railway  Company  and  the 
City  of  Dublin  Packet  Company,  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  bear  the  expense  oi  the  necessary 
accommodations  for  the  traffic  ? — Certainly.  My 
advice  to  the  Government  has  been  to  set  the 
question  at  rest  b^  claiming  the  penalties,  and  if 
they  resist  the  claim,  let  both  parties  go  to  some- 
body who  would  settle  it. 

885.  ChairmanJ]  And  the  Government  have 
invariably  thought  it  not  prudent  to  do  so;  is  not 
that  the  case  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  have 
thought. 

886.  At  all  events  they  have  not  done  it?— - 
They  have  not  done  it,  they  have  been  negociat- 
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887.  Has  not  the  company  refused  in  every 
case  to  acknowledge  what  has  been  done  as  a 
sufficient  carrying  out  of  the  contract? — I  have 
no  doubt  they  have  always  refused. 

888.  Can  a  vessel  in  bad  wealher  get  into  the 
Camber  when  the  water  is  low  ? — They  always  do 
get  there ;  I  always  see  them  lying  there. 

889.  Are  they  not,  in  fact,  aground  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  that  they  are  there?— To  some 
extent  they  may  be  aground,  but  there  is  always 
water  there. 

890.  Are  they  not  so  effectuallv  aground  that 
0.95. 


they  cannot  move  ? — At  low  water  spring  tides  I        John, 
should  think  they^  would  be,  but  they  can  always   Hanvkthaxo, 
get  to  the  extension  pier.  Esq. 

891.  What  is  the  length  of  the  extension  to        ""-^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Camber  ?— Three  hundred  feet.      *9  Jane 

892.  That  is  60  feet  short  of  the  vessel  ?— The        ^*^^- 
extension  is  lon^  enough  for  their  purposes ;  I 

mean  the  extension  wiu  the  stone  part,  wluch 
forms  a  part  of  it. 

893.  Mx.Herhtrt]  What  is  the  alleged  obstacle 
to  their  using  it  now  ? — At  present  their  spare 
packet  lies  in  what  is  callea  the  Camber,  and 
they  say  that  they  do  not  like  running  to  the 
extension  when  their  packet  is  in  that  situation, 
because  they  might  run  into  her.  There  is  an 
understanding,  1  believe,  with  the  Government 
officer  there,  that  when  they  want  to  run  to  the 
extension,  they  are  to  let  him  know,  and  he  gives 
them  permission  to  remove  this  spare  steamer  to 
the  south  side  of  the  timber  jetty ;  and  they  say 
that  is  not  convenient,  that  they  cannot  always 
tell  beforehand  that  they  want  to  do  it;  and  they 
have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  whole  of  this 
timber  jetty. 

894.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  arrangements 
could  be  made,  so  tnat  the  spare  packet  could 
be  placed  in  a  convenient  situation,  and  that  part 
always  kept  free,  that  would  answer  their  purpose 
of  running  in  any  time  of  the  tide  or  in  any  kind 
of  weather  ? — ^Yes;  they  could  always  run  them  to 
the  extension  if  they  chose ;  and  that  is  sheltered 
from  all  weathers.  Some  year  and  a  half  ago  this 
question  was  raised,  but  at  the  time  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company  had  not  thought  of 
making  the  accommodation  higher  up ;  and  when 
they  Imve  got  that  accommodation  they  will  not 
want  any  room  here. 

895.  Assuming  that  to  be  done,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  putting  up  convenient  sheds  ? — 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  placing 
sheds  there  of  any  kind. 

896.  That  is  to  say,  witliout  any  further  dre<^- 
ing,  assuming  that  the  spare  packet  is  disposed  of 
in  a  satisfiEM^tory  manner  ? — Then  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  their  using  that  part  in  any  way  they 
think  fit. 

897.  ChairmanJ]  Are  not  the  vessels  occasion- 
ally aground  there  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

898.  Mr.  Cony.]  K  the  shed  were  erected 
upon  the  part  gt  the  pier  which  you  have  just 
been  referring  to,  where  refreshment-rooms  might 
be  erected,  and  if  the  curves  were  altered  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  large  enmie  coining  to  the  pier,  in 
that  case,  I  presume,  tiaere  would  be  no  necessity 
for  stopping  at  the  present  station  ? — So  far  as  the 
Irish  racket  Service  and  the  traffic  to  Ireland 
were  concerned,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
it;  whether  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  would  say  that  they  want  to  stop  there 
for  the  local  traffic  I  cannot  tell. 

899.  As  far  as  the  Irish  traffic  is  concerned, 
that  would  save  some  time,  would  it  not  ? — Yf  s ; 
it  occupies  now  some  five  or  ten  minutes  getting 
out  of  the  carriages  into  the  steamer,  whereas  by 
this  other  arrangement  the  passengers  would 
immediately  go  out  of  the  packet  into  the  refresh- 
ment-room, and  get  their  refreshment  while  they 
were  putting  the  luggage  into  the  carriages. 

900.  Chairman.]  Dm  you  get  any  order  from 
the  Government  to  complete  the  refreshment- 
room  ? — No ;  the  Treasury  appear  to  have  sanc- 
tioned what  I  have  suggested ;  only  they  say,  with 
regard  to  the  refreshment-room,  that  it  is  subject 
to  the  condition  that  they  are  to  apply  to  the 
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London  and  North  Western  Compao  j  to  know 
whetiier  tbey  will  use  it. 

901.  Mr.  CorryJ]  With  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion pfier^  which  is  made  of  wood,  is  it  not  the 
caee  that  a  considerable  outlay  will  be  required 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  it  in  repair? — No 
doubt 

902^  That  would  therefore  add  considerably  to 
its  comparative  cost  ? — ^Yes. 

903.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  would 
be  in  the  course  of  30  years? — I  shouhl  say  that 
in  30  years  you  would  have  to  rebuild  it. 

904.  At  what  cost?— I  should  think  that  in  30 
years  you  would  have  to  lay  out  20,000  /.  upon  it; 
of  course  tliat  is  a  very  long  period ;  rebuilding 
it  would  amount  to  laying  out  20,000  Jl  in  30  years. 

905.  In  the  case  of  the  stone  pier,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  it  would  be  very  much  smaller, 
would  it  not? — The  cost  of  maintaining  it  would 
be  very  much  less,  but  the  interest  of  the  money 
would  be  greater. 

906.  Colonel  VandeleurJ]  What  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  stone  and  timber,  if 
you  were  to  make  it  of  stone  ? — Of  course  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  stone  and  timber  is  very 
great ;  the  cost  of  stone  is  five  times  as  great, 
where  you  have  to  build  under  water  by  diving- 
bells. 

907.  Having  estimated  this  elongation  of  the 
jetty  at  15,000  il  if  it  were  made  of  timber,  what 
would  be  the  difference  sum)Osing  it  were  made 
of  stone? — I  could  not  tell  that  offhand,  but  it 
would  be  many  times  more;  I  should  say  tliree  or 
four  times  as  expensive. 

908.  Colonel  French.']  The  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  asked  you  why  this  country 
should  undertake  the  expenditure,  and  you  in 
reply  stated  that  you  looked  upon  that  rather  as 
apolitical  question:  are  you  not  aware  tliat  before 
the  contract  was  signed,  it  was  one  of  the 
conditions  that  the  country  at  large  should  undep- 
take  this  expenditure  ? — x  es ;  but  the  honourable 
Member's  question  had  reference  to  another 
thing.  The  Government  are,  of  course,  under  the 
obligation  to  provide  a  suitable  packet  pier  under 
this  contract;  but  I  imderstood  the  honourable 
Member's  question  to  refer  to  the  i^obable  in- 
crease of  tra£Bc.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mail  packets,  but  to  the  ordinary  traffic;  and  his 


question  was,  why  should  the  Government  pro- 
vide for  that?  Of  course,  witli  respect  io  tlie 
accommodation  for  this  mail  service,  t£e  G^em- 
ment  have  entered  into  a  contract,  and  agreed  to 
do  it,  and  therefore  they  are  doing  no  more  than 
they  have  agreed  to  do. 

909.  Are  you  aware  tjiat  the  Government 
compelled  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  Compaflry 
to  lay  out  about  750,000/.  on  the  tubular  bridge? 
— They  compelled  them  to  make  the  bridge  of 
very  large  span,  but  it  would  always  have  been 
a  very  expensive  bridge. 

910.  Did  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  state  that  what 
the  Government  were  about  to  do  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour,  and  what  they  compelled 
the  Company  to  undertake  in  the  execution  of  the 
tubular  bridge,  he  regarded  as  almost  equal  to 
bridging  over  the  Channel  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
was  a  statement  of  that  kind :  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany have  always  stated  to  me  (of  course  upon 
that  I  offer  no  opinion)  that  in  making  tlie  oon- 
tract  witli  the  (jK>vemment,  they  did  take  into 
account  the  value  of  that  which  the  Govemm^it 
were  to  do. 

911.  Mr.  Laird.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  breakwat^  marked  D  would  do  very  v^U  9B 
a  breakwater,  but  that  if  it  was  to  be  faced  up  as 
a  pier,  there  is  less  wator  there  than  at  the  inner 
pier:  according  to  the  soundings  on  the  charts 
which  I  have  before  me,  there  is  more  wator 
there  than  there  is  at  the  present  jetty  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so ;  I  said  that  in  such  a  case 
half  of  the  pier  would  be  useless  for  the  packets. 

912.  Chairman.']  Besides  the  blue  plan  whioii 
you  proposed,  was  there  any  other  plan  pr(q)06ed 
by  the  Government  ? — Not  by  me ;  other  plana 
had  been  proposed  previously  to  that 

913.  That  bliie  plan  was  the  only  plan  at  that 
time  before  the  Government  ? — The  bme  plan  was 
my  own  proposal.  A  plan  had  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bendel,  which  had  been  given  up. 

914.  This  blue  plan  of  yours  was  the  only  plaa 
existing  at  the  time  that  the  contract  was  made? 
— Yes,  and  the  wooden  packet  pier ;  they  were 
both  proposed  and  sanctioned  at  the  same  lime, 
and  they  were  both  in  existence  when  the  contract 
was  made. 


Commander  Ebwjad  Kbaits,  b.  n.  ;   called  in,  and  Examined. 
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Commander       915.  Chattman.']  You  are  a  commander  in  tiie 
E^  Keane,    Royal  Navy,  are  yon  not? — 1  am. 

916.  You  have  had  the  command  of  vessels  on 
the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Line  for  many  years, 
have  you  not? — Yes. 

917.  Therefore  you  have  had  great  experience 
in  this  harbour? — Yes,  for  24  years. 

918.  Of  course  you  know  the  present  landing- 
pier  ? — I  do. 

919.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  and  commodious 
for  landing  the  passengers  and  the  mails?— No, 
certainly  not. 

920.  Will  you  state  your  objectioiia  to  it  ? — 
With  a  north-east  gale  of  wind  it  is  impossible  to 
go  to  it  under  any  circumstances  in  its  present 
stato. 

921.  What  are  the  reasons  which  make  a  north- 
east wind  obnoxious  to  it  ? — The  weight  of  the  sea 
and  the  force  of  the  wind  through  it  prevents  any 
«hip  from  going  up  alongside  oi  it. 

922.  How  do  ycvh  get  yoor  ships  ald^side  at 


present? — It  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty; 
we  are  obliged  to  go  in  so  far  under  the  lighthoive 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  the  ship  gettii^ 
aground. 

923.  First,  with  regard  to  the  wooden  pio', 
what  are  the  difficulties  which  you  find  in  gettio^ 
alongside  ? — The  force  of  the  wind,  and  ttie  sea 
beating  through  it. 

924.  How  do  you  haul  alongside? — We  suc- 
ceed, after  a  long  time,  by  forcing  the  ship  wiUi 
hawsers  on  shore  at  both  ends,  and  working  her 
with  engines  backwards  and  forwards  at  great 
risk. 

925.  If  those  hawsers  were  to  give  way, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  to  the  ship? 
— The  ship  would  stand  a  very  great  chance 
of  going  on  shore,  for  the  rocKs  are  so  cloee 
that  we  could  not  possibly  anchor ;  and  if  the 
ship's  head  was  not  perfectly  straight  for  thehai^- 
hour,  where  we  might  run  on  to  the  mud,  ev^n. 
at  ^t  dktance  s^  drifts  so  quickly,  tl^t  tlie 
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C^bttbility  is  Aat  we  should  fall  on  to  the  rocks 
ore  Tve  could  do  anything  effective. 

926.  In  addition  to  the  danger,  is  there  also 
mush  delay  in  landing? — The  delay  exceeds 
aometinies  half  an  hour,  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

927.  When  do  these  delays  occur ;  is  it  in  any 
particular  states  of  the  weather? — Those  delays 
occur  principally  when  the  wind  is  from  about 
Borth*west  to  east-south-east. 

928.  That  is  not  a  prevalent  wind,  is  it? — No ; 
tiie  prevalent  wind  is^  generally  speaking,  about 
BCHTOi-west  to  south-west. 

929.  How  many  times  in  12  months  do  delays  of 
that  kind  occur? — I  should  say,  taking  the  year 
round,  it  might  happen  10  or  12  times  that  an 
extensive  delay  takes  place. 

930.  Are  the  smaller  delays  more  frequent? — 
Yes ;  in  consequence  sometimes  of  a  calm,  there 
is  a  delay,  because  the  current  ^oing  through 
keeps  us  five,  or  six,  or  up  to  ten  minutes  in  wo»- 
11^  the  ship  up. 

931.  Do  you  think  that  tiie  solidificatian  of  this 
wooden  pier  would  obviate,  by  preventing  the  sea 
gwng  through,  the  danger  which  you  are  exposed 
to  in  that  way  ? — It  certiunly  would  assist  us  at 
present,  but  it  would  not  be  an  effective  thing. 

932.  Would  the  sea  break  flying  over  it? — 
Yee  ;  and  when  we  go  round  the  end  of  it,  that 
materially  interferes  with  our  going  alongside. 

933.  Are  ypu  aware  c^  any  inconvenience  in 
wet  weadier  whi<di  passengers  eiqierienoe  in  land- 
ing?— ^Yes,  very  great  indeed. 

•34.  Have  you  seen  ikem  exposed  to  the 
weather  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  them  literally 
wet  through  befbre  they  could  reach  the  carriage, 
IB  consequence  of  the  delay. 

935.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  poaaUe  to  pit 
a  roof  and  wall  upon  the  top  of  the  pier? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  it  in  other  places ;  I  think  it  is  very 
posable  to  put  it  there. 

936.  Do  you  think  that  the  per  is  i^rong 
6B6fi£h  to  bear  anything  of  the  kmd? — At  pre- 
sent I  do  not  think  it  is. 

937.  If  solidified,  do  you  think  it  would  ? — ^Yes. 

938.  What  do  you  mean  by  solidification; 
would  you  leave  openings  ? — ^I  would  not  leave 
any  q^ning,  but  I  would  put  them  as  strong  as 
I  possibly  could. 

939.  Would  you  put  a  stone  pier  there  ? — ^A 
stone  pier  would  be  more  effective ;  but  a  wooden 
{uer,  if  properly  made,  would  be  quite  proteetiofi 
enough. 

940.  You  think  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
landing  passengers,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  rocf  of  some  kind  or  other  ? — Yes. 

941.  Do  you  Gjod  the  roof  at  Kingstown  very 
ooavenient? — Yes;  it  answers  the  purpose  per- 
fectly. 

942*  You  sa^  that  the  solidification  of  this 

Iter,  in  your  opmion,  would  not  be  sufficient  ? — 
t  would  not 

943.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  remedy,  besides 
that»  which  would  completely  secure  this  pier;  and 
will  you  state  what  your  idea  would  he  ? — My 
opinion  is,  that  we  should  have  a  pier  with  two 
aides ;  and  tibat  can  aaalj  be  effected  by  running  a 
breakwater  on  the  n<Nrthem  side  of  the  present 
jetty. 

944.  Where  would  you  run  that  breakwater? 
— I  would  nm  the  breakwater  trmn  the  Inner 
Platters  sufficiuitlj  Umg  to  cover  the  present 
jetty. 

945.  By  covering  the  present  i^*l^%  do  ftm 
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mean  that  it  should  shut  out  Carmel  Point  ? —  Commander 
That  would  be  about  the  line.  £•  Keane, 

946.  If  it  shut  out  Carmel  Point,  you  think         »•»• 
that  that  would  be  suffidient? — Yes.  "~ 

947.  Whatever  the  length  of  it  might  be  P—       '9^"°® 
Yes,  whatever  the  length  of  it  might  fc^  *    ^' 

948.  It  would  not  extend  to  tiie  Stag  Rock^ 
would  it  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would. 

949.  You  consider  that  if  that  pier  was  made 
yon  would  have^  sufficient  safety  for  the  vesseb, 
and,  with  a  roof,  sufficient  convenience  for  the 
passengers  ?— Perfectly . 

950.'  You  are  aware  where  the  Admiralty 
jetty  is :  do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  running  the 
reserve  vessel  into  the  Camber? — I  should  say 
there  was  great  difficulty  indeed  in  doing  it  at 
present 

951.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  called  the 
knuckle,  at  the  end  of  the  per? — Yes. 

952.  Is  not  there  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  vessel 
of  the  length  of  350  feet  round  that  knuckle,  so 
as  to  turn  her  head  into  the  Camber? — Tory 
great  difficulty,  and  very  great  uncertainty. 

953.  And  a  certain  degree  of  danger? — Yes. 

954.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remove  the  jetty, 
and  build  a  wooden  pier  pandlel  to  the  ^present 
pier ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  sa&  place  at 
all  times,  day  and  night,  to  run  a  vessel  mtot — 
It  might  be  a  safe  place,  if  they  removed  the 
jetty,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  ef  er  be  bbIq 
for  the  bottoms  of  ship  in  shoal-water. 

956.  Do  you  thiuK  it  would  be  possible  to 
deepen  it?---I  do  not  think  it  would  be  posable 
to  aeepen  it  enough,  unless  they  blew  the  rocks 
all  away. 

956.  You  consider  the  bottom  to  be  rocky  ?— 
I  know  it  to  be  all  rocky. 

957.  Therefore,  it  w<mld  be  a  considerable  eit- 
pense,  in  your  opinion,  to  deepen  it  to  the  extent 
that  would  be  required  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

956.  Are  not  the  vessels  aground  near  tiie 
Camber  ? — Always. 

969.  For  their  whciie  length  ?— Yes,  the  whole 
length,  for  they  ground  actually  at  the  knuckle 
of  the  extension,  at  low  water. 

960.  Supposing  a  vessel  to  run  for  the  present 
wooden  pier  to  lie  alongside,  would  you  be  able, 
finding  it  blowing  too  nard  to  lie  aloiu^ide,  to 
turn  toat  sfahp,  aM  put  her  into  the  Camber  with- 
out great  difficulty  ?-^It  would  be  a  great  risk  to 
attempt  to  do  that. 

961.  Snppoong  vou  take  a  Iftrge  cirole  and 
back,  from  the  inside  of  the  Camber,  or  the  stone 
pier  outside  the  Camber,  in  a  dark  night,  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  it? — It  would  be 
a  veiy  great  risk  running  into  this  pier;  you 
would  have  to  make  a  sweep,  and  go  so  dose,  and 
po  so  slow,  and  the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  that  it 
IS  doubtful  whether  you  would  be  able  to  put 
your  ship's  head  straight  into  the  Camber,  because 
these  very  long  vessels  lose  their  way  so  quickly ; 
the  same  thing  would  answer  for  me  extension 
berth,  because  the  water  is  so  shallow  when  you 
get  there  that  you  lose  all  command  of  the  ship. 

962.  In  running  firom  Dublin,  suppomng  you 
wanted  to  take  up  a  berdi  alongside  the  stone 
pi^,  supposing  the  jetty  to  be  removed,  is  it  safe 
to  run  mto  fliat  passage  and  lay  your  vessel 
inoide  there? — I  would  not  do  it  from  choice;  I 
consider  it  dangerous  to  attempt  it. 

963.  When  you  are  there,  do  you  find  any 
inconvenience  in  getting  out  again  ? — Very  great ; 
because  when  you  are  m  there  you  must  go  out 
stem  foremo0t»  and  warp  her  out 
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Commander       964.  Is  it  possible  to  swing  her? — ^No. 
K  Keane^         965.  Are  70a  aware  of  the  breadth  across  from 
»«N.         the  jetty  to  the  opposite  shore,  or  to  the  point 
^~j[^^      near  Ae  docks? — 1  cannot  exactly  tell  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  I  should  think  it  was  under  400  feet, 
and  our  ship  is  350. 

966.  In  a  southerly  wind  would  it  be  easy  to 
swing  ^  ship  a  length  of  400  feet,  the  ship  being 
350  feet  long,  or  would  it  even  be  possible  ? — It 
is  a  thing  that  could  be  done,  but  it  would  take 
an  immense  time  to  do  it,  and  you  never  could 
send  the  same  ship  to  sea  the  same  night ;  you 
must  have  another  ship  ready. 

967.  Therefore  in  your  mind  no  extension  or 
alteration  of  that  kind  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
packet  service  ? — Certainly  not. 

968.  You  have  considered  this  subject  often, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

969.  And  you  think  that  any  deepening  of  that 
p«trt  of  the  channel  would  not  be  efficient? — 
Certainlv  not. 

970.  In  the  case  of  large  vessels,  and  especially 
long  vessels,  when  they  get  into  shallow  water,  do 
not  you  lose  Ae  power  of  the  helm  over  them  ? — 
Yes. 

971.  Would  not  that  totally  prevent  your 
swinging  ihem? — Yes;  we  must  do  it  all  by 
ropes. 

972.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany to  remove  their  stores  which  were  at  that 
point  up  into  the  harbour,  and  to  form  a  jetty  or 
pier  for  themselves  for  their  own  trade  ? — ^I  nave 
neard  so. 

973.  Suppodng  it  to  be  the  fact,  do  not  you 
think  ihat  placing  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  ves- 
sels in  the  position  which  I  have  indicated  would 
cause  the  one  set  of  vessels  to  interfere  very  much 
with  the  other?-— I  doubt  whether  they  could  by 
possibility  deepen  the  harbour  for  them  at  all,  be- 
cause in  the  present  Camber,  where  you  see  the 
red  mark,  I  have  myself  seen  the  water  there 
seven  feet  only  at  low  water,  and  I  have  sounded 
it  myself. 

974.  Could  you  point  out  how  far  the  ebb-tide 
comes  now? — It  dries  to  the  extreme  point  on 
this  side,  just  nearly  to  the  red  line,  opposite 
(pointinff  to  the  plan) ;  then  there  is  water  for 
some  litde  distance,  and  then  there  is  a  sharp  rock 
from  that  point,  and  then  it  drops  into  8  and  10 
feet  water. 

975.  Do  vou  consider  the  bottcmi  to  be  rock, 
covered  with  mud  ? — Yes. 

976.  And  the  difficulty  of  deepening  it  would^ 
in  your  opinion,  be  very  considerable  indeed? — 
I  know  it,  because  in  1848  and  1850  the  Govern- 
ment had  dredges  for  the  new  boats,  of  the 
^'  Banshee"  class;  and  thev  were  prevented  dredg- 
ing in  many  places  from  the  quantity  of  rock  that 
there  was  in  the  harbour. 

977.  Therefore,  after  due  consideration,  and 
with  your  large  experience,  you  consider  the 
alteration  proposed  at  that  jetty,  by  the  removal 
of  the  jetty  and  making  a  long  pier  there,  to  be 
one  which  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with? — 
Decidedly  not,  we  should  always  be  in  difficulties; 
we  should  only  have  one  side  to  make  use  of 
instead  of  two. 

978.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  running  out 
a  breakwater,  as  you  have  said,  to  the  Platters 
would  fully  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Company  ?— 
Yes. 

979.  Are  vou  aware  of  the  plan  which  you  see 
indicated  in  blue  on  that  map?«->Yes. 


980.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  sof- 
ficient? — No,  I  certainly  do  not ;  with  a  north- 
east gale  of  wind,  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  into  it,  and  when  in  it  you 
would  be  in  a  very  disturbed  state. 

981.  You  consider  that  a  north-east  wind 
would  afiect  you  there? — ^Yes,  it  would  create 
a  very  heavy  sea  there. 

982.  Supposing,  as  Mr.  Hawkshaw  has  pro- 
posed, it  were  decided  not  to  finish  the  inner 
one,  but  to  make  a  less  expensive  pier,  and  to 
mi^e  merely  an  outer  pier  tnere ;  do  you  think 
that  that  would  obviate  the  objection  which  yoa 
make? — No,  it  would  not  answer  in  any  way, 
besides  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  it. 

983.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  it,  do 
you  mean  on  account  of  the  ships  bemg  in  tiie 
way  ? — Yes,  owing  to  the  ships  anchoring  in  tlie 
way. 

984.  Where  do  the  ships  anchor  now  ?— I  have 
seen  two  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  I  have  seen 
them  all  the  way  along  over  the  whcde  face  of 
the  bay. 

985.  Do  you  think  that  the  anchorage  is  c(n- 
fined  to  that  part  which  you  see  strewed  widi 
pencil  on  the  map  ? — Most  decidedly  not ;  I  have 
seen  t^ips  on  the  top  of  the  Platters  even. 

986.  They  were  driven  in,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
they  are  all  subject  to  be  driven  in  every  gale  of 
wind. 

987.  When  a  ship  comes  round  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  the  moment  she  gets  into  shelter  she  drc^ 
anchor,  does  she  not  ? — Yes. 

988.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  harbour 
master  to  keep  a  passage  clear  from  where  the 
lighthouse  is  to  be  Duilt  at  the  end  of  the  break- 
water to  this  pier  ? — No,  decidedly  not ;  if  he  had 
half  a  dozen  of  Liverpool  steam  tugs  he  could  not 
do  it,  for  the  weight  of  the  sea  that  comes  in 
there  would  prevent  his  ever  being  able  to  pkce 
the  ships. 

989.  Therefore,  your  reasons  for  objectii^,  if 
I  understand  ihem  rightiy,  to  this  pier,  are,  fost, 
that  a  north-east  wind  would  make  it  very  un- 
pleasant to  land  there,  and  next,  that  the  passage 
could  not  be  kept  open  from  the  sea  to  the  point 
of  landing  ? — ^Precisely. 

990.  Is  there  any  other  place  within  the  har- 
bour that  you  woula  suggest  as  a  proper  landing 
place  ? — ^None. 

991.  Are  you  aware  whether  large  vessels  ever 
practically  go  into  the  inner  harbour? — Yes. 

992.  Can  they  go  in  unless  by  a  tug  ? — ^Yes, 
they  can  go  in  when  the  wind  is  fair;  they  can 
sail  in,  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

993.  Could  they  go  in  with  a  south  wind? — 
Yes,  they  go  in  between  the  Flatters  and  the 
brecJcwater ;  the  '^  Majestic"  lies  there  r^olariy 
every  summer. 

994.  Is  she  towed  in? — She  ffoes  in  by  steam. 

995.  But  with  the  wind  blowing  trom  the 
southward,  could  large  vessels  sail  m  there? — 
They  never  could  do  it ;  the  moment  they  wre 
round  the  pier  they  come  in  and  drop  thehr  an* 
chors  as  quickly  as  they  can  to  keep  ofi^the  lee 
shore. 

996.  Is  not  another  reason  why  they  do  so,  that 
they  can  get  away  with  great  fiicility  ? — Yes,  the 
outer  anchorage  is  so  occupied  in  consequence  of 
their  being  able  to  get  away  sooner. 

997.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  outer 
anchorage  will  be  the  place  where  the  greater 
number  of  ships  will  be  accommodated?— Yes, 
all  the  large  ships. 
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998.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion^  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  line  clear  for  the  passage 
of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company's  vessels 
to  the  outer  pier? — Certainly ;  it  would  be  im- 
possible. < 

999.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  wooden  pier  is  the  best? — Yes,  de- 
cidedly the  best 

1000.  And  that  the  only  thing  that  is  wanted 
to  make  it  completely  safe  would  be  a  break- 
water on  the  north  side,  according  to  plan  D  ? — 
Yes. 

1001.  Have  you  any  further  observation  to 
make? — None;  no  more  than  that  I  have  been 
obliged,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wind  and 
weather,  to  take  first  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
to  come  in  according  as  the  vessels  lie  by  their 
lights ;  they  are  spread  all  over  the  bay. 

1002.  What  you  want  would  be  to  retain  the 
present  wooden  pier  solidified,  and  to  have  a  break- 
water outside  ?— Yes,  and  a  cover  over  the  top. 

1003.  Would  you  consider  that  a  breakwater 
would  be  sufficient  without  being  abressed  with 
«tone  and  made  a  landing-place?— -Yes,  quite 
sufficient. 

1004.  Would  you  wish  to  have  it  made  so  that 
you  oould  land  there  ? — It  would  be  a  ^eat  con- 
venience to  us  to  have  the  south  side  of  it,  so  that 
we  could  go  to  it  and  lie  alongside  of  it ;  it  would 
make  it  more  complete  and  more  useful. 

1005.  In  that  case  you  could  go  to  the  windward 
t>f  the  other  pier  and  drop  down  on  it? — ^Yes. , 

1006.  That  is  always  desirable,  is  it  not,  in- 
stead of  hauling  to  and  fro? — Yes,  instead  of 
liaving  to  haul  round  as  we  do  now. 

1007.  Though  that  would  be  more  convenient, 
you  do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  a  rough  breakwater  would  answer  theneces- 
-fflty  of  the  case? — Yes;  the  night  the  "Royal 

Charter ''  was  lost,  I  crossed  the  Channel  in  die 
**  Llewellyn,"  and  I  had  to  run  for  the  old  Ad- 
miralty Pier,  and  when  I  had  got  there,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  inside;  we  usually  land  on  the 
soum  side,  out  I  was  obliged  to  go{  in,  and 
then  the  sea  actually  broke  over  on  to  the 
decks  of  the  vessel ;  near  that  place,  from  the 
north  side,  the  sea  came  right  over  us,  and  as 
I  passed  round  the  lighthouse  to  go  in,  I  lost  the 
light  altogether  from  the  sea,  so  that  you  can 
judge  what  description  of  sea  comes  there,  and 
the  present  landii^-place  is  as  much  open  with  a 
norm-east  wind  now  as  it  was  then. 

1008.  Colonel  Pennant.']  Could  you  mention 
'  along  how  much  of  the  north  side  of  that  pier  you 

could  Ue  with  your  vessel  in  deep  water,  sup- 
'poeingthere  was  a  breakwater  outside  of  it;  at 
now  much  of  that  red  mark  pier  would  you  have 
deep  water  for  your  vessel  ? — None  of  the  stone 
pier. 

1009.  The  stone  pier  would  be  useless  ? — Yes, 
perfectly. 

1010.  Then  it  would  be  only  on  the  north  side 
-  of  the  wooden  jetty  that  you  could  lie  ? — Only  on 

the  north  side. 

1011.  ChairmanS\  The  rest  is  all  so  sloping, 
that  you  cannot  approach  it  ? — Just  so. 

1012.  Colonel  Pennant.]  But  would  you  not 
have  deep  water  higher  up? — Higher  up,  we 
might  at  nigh  water,  but  not  at  low  water,  be- 
cause it  is  nearly  dry  half-way  down. 

1013.  It  would  be  only  the  north  side  of  the 
wooden  jetty  that  you  could  lie  alongside  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  proposed  generally  to  increase  the  length  of 
it  300  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a  Better 
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berth  to  run  up  on  the  northern  side  in  bad    Commander 
weather,  because  the  lengA  of  it  is  rather  short     £.  Keane^ 
for  long  ships  like  ours,  in  a  heavy  north-east         r.s. 
wind.  — 

1014.  Yoa  would  have,  of  course,  to  lengthen      »9  •^""^ 
the  breakwater  in  a  corresponding  degree  oppo-        1863, 
site  to  it? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

1015.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  length  of  the 
present  wooden  pier  ? — Six  hundred  feet,  I  think. 

1016.  Mr.  Herbert]  How  far  do  you  contem- 
plate the  breakwater  going  out  ? — ^Without  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  number  of  feet,  whatever  will 
cover  in  the  point  of  the  pier  with  Carmel  Point. 

1017.  That  would  be  about  north-east?— Yes. 

1018.  Mr.  Carry.]  Would  the  breakwater 
marked  D,  as  drawn  on  the  plan,  shut  in  Carmel 
Point  from  the  end  of  the  existing  pier  ? — No. 

1019.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  requisite 
that  the  northern  breakwater  should  be  extended 
so  far  as  to  shut  in  Carmel  Point? — ^Yes. 

1020.  Assuming  that  the  estimate  was  correctly 
formed  with  reference  to  the  proposed  length  of 
the  pier,  to  meet  your  views  a  lai^e  expenditure 
would  be  required  to  be  incurred  in  order  to  carry 
it  further  out  ? — Yes. 

1021.  About  what  distance  in  addition  would 
it  be  required  to  extend  it  ? — About  nearly  one- 
fourth  longer. 

1022.  Would  the  water  be  deeper  there? — 
No;  the  water  would  be  the  same  depth  all 
about  there ;  it  is  only  18  feet  at  low-water. 

1023.  Therefore,  you  would  assume  that  the 
additional  expense  would  be  about  one-fourth 
more  ? — ^Yes. 

1024.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  having 
the  means  01  coming  alongside  on  the  weather  side 
in  northerly  gales  ? — Undoubtedly,  a  very  great 
importance. 

1025.  Both  with  regard  to  safety  and  time? — 
Yes:  in  the  first  place,  the  mail  'masters'  reports 
will  show  at  once  the  difference  between  a  north- 
east gale,  and  a  south-west  gale,  in  going  into 
Holyhead;  we  go  alongside  on  the  weather  side 
in  a  south-west  gale,  and  we  are  never  more  than 
four  or  five  minutes  landing  the  mails,  because  we 
go  on  the  weather  side ;  wnereas,  in  a  north-east 
gale,  we  are  half-an-hour  in  going  alongside  the 
ke  side. 

1026.  How  often  in  the  course  of  a  year  do  jou 
suppose  a  difference  of  20  or  25  minutes  might 
occur? — Perhaps  eight  or  ten  times  in  extreme 
cases. 

1027.  You  stated  that  in  coming  alongside  the 
eastern  pier  at  present  in  northeny  gales,  if  the 
hawsers  were  to  part  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  the  ship  going  ashore ;  if  the  ship  went  ashore 
would  she  go  upon  the  rocks  ? — Yes. 

1028.  And,  of  course,  a  heavy  sea  breaks  upon 
those  rocks  in  northerly  gales  ? — Yes. 

1029.  There  would,  therefore,  be  great  danger 
both  to  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  the  passengers  ? 
— ^Yes,  both  to  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

1030.  All  that  would  be  obviated  in  your 
opinion  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  break- 
water, wluch  is  marked  D,  which  would  enable  you 
to  come  alongside  on  the  weather  side  in  a  north- 
erly gale  ? — X  es,  that  is  tiie  great  object,  that  we 
should  always  have  a  weather  side  to  go  to. 

1031.  Have  you  considered  whether  any  plan 
preferable  to  this  might  be  designed?— I  do 
not  think  any  improvement  upon  that  can  be 
made. 

1032.  Mr,  Hawkshaw  was  asked  whether  the 

F  3  water  .  ^T^ 
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Commander  water  inside  the  eastern  arm  of  the  blue  pier 

E.  Keane,  would  be  quiet  enough  in  north-easterly  gales  for 

R.N.  your  vessels,  and  his  opinion  was  that  it  would  be 

~  80 ;  do  you  agree  with  that  opinion? — My  opinion 

*9  J"»®  is  undoubtedly  that  it  would  not  be. 

*^'  '  1033.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.')  What  is  it  that 
makes  it  likely  that  your  ship  should  get  ashore 
coming  into  Holyhead  Harbour  ?  —  If  the  rope 
broke  there  is  no  alternative ;  the  ship  is  left  en- 
tirely with  no  power  of  steam  on  her,  and  we  have 
no  command  whatever  of  her  in  that  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  we  cannot  bring  her  up  with 
an  anchor. 

1034.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  rope  to  break? 
— The  working  of  the  engiae  in  order  to  brace 
the  ship  up  to  put  her  alongside,  and  the  strain 
that  is  put  upon  the  ropes  in  consequence. 

1035.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  wind  and 
the  weaAer  that  create  that  danger  ? — It  is  caused 
by  the  wind. 

1036.  Would  the  northern  breakwater  affect 
the  wind  ? — It  would  affect  the  wind,  because  it 
would  enable  us  to  go  the  weather  side. 

1037.  You  say  Aat  you  are  liable  to  be  driven 
ashore  when  you  come  to  the  south  ride  of  the 
present  jetty  ? — Yes. 

1038.  And  it  is  the  wind  that  acts  upon  your 
ship,  and  that  causes  the  ropes  to  br^ak,  and 
causes  her  to  swing  off  and  go  ashore  ? — ^Yee. 

1039.  Would  the  northern  breakwater  in  the 
least  degree  prevent  that? — ^Yes,  with  the  northern 
breakwater  we  could  go  on  the  weather  side,  and 
require  no  ropes. 

1040.  But  when  you  go  to  the  south  side,  would 
that  be  so  ? — We  should  never  go  to  the  south 
side  with  a  north  wind ;  we  should  always  keep 
to  the  weather  side. 

1041.  How  much  further  from  the  shore  would 
you  be  coming  alongside  the  weather  side  than 
tlie  lee  side  ? — There  would  be  only  the  breadth 
of  the  pier  between  us  and  the  shore,  but  we 
should  have  the  protection  of  the  pier  to  lie 
against. 

1042.  You  state  that  you  cannot  bring  the  ship 
alongside  the  extension  berth  with  safety  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

1043.  Why  not? — Because  the  water  is  too 
shoal,  and  with  that  short  angle  to  work  a  long 
ship,  you  cannot  keep  her  unaer  command  suffi- 
ciently. 

1044.  You  are  obliged,  are  you  not,  to  take  a 
sweep  round  the  Stag  Kock  now  to  come  in  along- 
side the  eastern  jetty? — No,  we  have  water 
enough  to  go  over  it.  The  sweep  we  take  at 
this  moment  is  rather  out  of  our  way. 

1045.  How  much  further  to  the  southward 
would  your  sweep  have  to  be  if  vou  had  to  go 
alongside  the  extension  berth,  than  it  is  now, 
when  you  have  to  go  alongside  the  eastern  jetty? 
— Nearly  double  our  length. 

1046.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  600  feet?— 
Yes ;  600  feet  nearer  to  the  rocks,  further  to  the 
southward,  right  into  the  bay. 

1047.  But  you  could  go  into  Holyhead  Har- 
bour ? — Yes,  we  could  go  into  Holyhead  Har- 
bour straight. 

1048.  When  you  have  gone  600  feet  nearer  to 
the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  than  you  go  now, 
how  far  would  you  be  from  those  rocks? — Not 
more  than  300  feet ;  not  a  ship's  length. 

1049.  You  could  not  sweep  into  the  extension 


berth  without  goin^  within  300  feet  (£  the  locb 
in  the  ri^t  of  the  bay  ? — :Precisely. 

1050.  What  water  would  you  be  in  there  ?^ 
We  should  there  be  in,  I  suj^se,  about  three 
fathoms  water. 

1051.  Could  you  point  out  on  that  chart  where 
this  danger  is  in  sweeping  up  into  the  exteDsioii 
berth  l—{  The  Witness  pointed  it  out  on  the  Chart.) 

1052.  Was  not  this  extension  berth  completed 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Watson,  as  a  convenient 
berth  for  bad  weather  with  northerly  gales?— It 
was  approved  by  Mr.  Watson,  because  we  could 
get  notning  else,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

1053.  You  say  that  it  is  more  dangerooi  to 
come  to  that  part  than  to  the  eastern  extension; 
what  advantage  could  Mr.  Watson  anticipate  from 
it  if  coming  to  the  new  place  was  more  dangeroos 
than  coming  to  the  old  one  ? — It  was  more  dan- 
gerous so  far  as  having  to  go  nearer  the  shore  was 
concerned,  but  when  you  got  up  to  it  you  had 
more  shelter,  because  you  were  under  the  light- 
house ;  that  was  the  object  of  it. 

1054.  Therefore,  the  advantage  of  having  more 
shelter  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance  we  in- 
creased danger  of  losing  the  ship  altogether  on 
the  rocks? — ^We  do  not  do  these  tilings. 

1055.  I  thought  you  stated  that  there  is  agme 
danger  ? — Yes,  there  is  some  danger ;  if  the  dup 
gets  disabled,  or  any  accident  happens  in  the  es- 
gine-room,  you  are  on  the  rocks. 

1056.  But  supposing  that  accident  were  to 
h^pen  in  mid-cnannel,  you  woidd  be  in  danger, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes ;  that  has  happened  to  me 
before  now. 

1057.  Lord  Naas.']  Was  the  course  which  y«u 
were  alluding  to  as  being  necessary  to  take  your 
present  vessels  the  course  which  you  generally 
took  with  the  smaller  vessel,  the  "  Llewellyn,'* 
before  the  temporary  pier  was  made  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  same  course. 

1058.  The  course  which  you  are  describing  is 
the  one  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  with 
those  large  vessels? — Yes;  hy  degrees,  as  the 
breakwater  went  out,  we  had  to  increase  our 
sweep ;  originally  when  I  first  went  to  Holyhead, 
that  mner  Ene  on  the  plan  was  tbe  sweep  that  I 
used  to  go,  but  gradusdlv,  as  the  breakwater  was 
made,  we  increased  the  une  to  it. 

1059.  But  I  mean  before  the  temporary  {ner 
was  made,  and  since  the  breakwater  was  made? 
— ^We  used  to  go  close  round  the  lighthouse,  as 
close  as  we  comd. 

1060.  That  was  a  different  course  from  that 
which  you  have  pointed  out  now? — Yes;  a  dif- 
ferent course  altogether. 

1061.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  quite  dear  that, 
with  a  shorter  vessel,  you  could  take  a  shorter 
sweep  than  with  those  large  ones? — Yes;  it  is 
the  great  length  of  the  vessel  which  requires  the 
larger  sweep. 

1062.  Mr.  Lefroy.']  Supposing  the  breakwater 
were  made,  would  you  think  that  tbe  present  oier, 
witii  the  protection  of  the  breakwater,  woula  be 
sufficiently  secure  to  hold  a  shed  for  the  passen- 
gers ? — I  do  think  it  would; 

1063.  Suppose  the  number  of  vessels  increased 
in  a  few  years,  as  has  been  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  do  you  think  that  those  two  improve- 
ments, the  consolidation  of  the  wooden  jm  and 
the  breakwater,  would  afford  a  safe  and  mxfficient 
accommodation  for  any  increase  in  vessek  which 
is  likely  to  take  place  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
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Martis,  23*  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEHBERS  PRESENT: 


Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Colonel  Dunne. 
Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Herbert 


Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Lord  Naas. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Colonel  Vandeleur. 


Colonel  DUNNE,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  JoHK  Williams,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1064.  CTiixirman.']  You  have  commanded  for 
years  one  of  the  steam^packets  whidi  ply 

between  Dnblia  and  Holyheaa,  have  yoa  not? — 
Yes. 

1065.  You  are,  therefore,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  -Uie  harbour? — Yes. 

1066.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  accommoda- 
tion which  is  now  given  f<Nr  landing  the  mails 
and  passengers  there  ? — No,  I  am  not 

1067.  Will  you  state  your  objections  to  it? — « 
Ib  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  the  present 
pier  is  safe  for  landing  the  passengers  from  the 
vessel  coming  in. 

1068.  Wifl  you  state  why  you  think  the  pre- 
sent pier  is  not  safe  ? — In  consequence  of  the  sea 
brealang  through,  a^d  sending  the  vessels  firom 
the  pier. 

1069.  What  efiecthas  that  sea  breaking  through 
the  pier  upon  the  vessel  ? — It  drives  3ie  vessel 
&c»n  the  pier  as  we  come  aloneade. 

107(X  You  consider  that  dangerous? — It  b 
dangerous,  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  ropes 
giving  way  in  coming  alongside. 

1071.  Must  you  always  go  to  the  leeward  side 
of  that  pier? — Yes,  wifli  a  northerly  wind  you 
nmst. 

1072.  Therefore,  you  must  haul  up  to  the 
jner  by  ropes? — Yes;  by  working  the  engine 
genendly  and  the  ropes. 

1073.  If  the  ropes  gave  way,  you  say  that 
danger  would  ensue? — There  would  be  great 
danger  of  the  vessel  going  adrift,  and  if  she  did, 
she  must  go  on  the  n^ks. 

1074.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  save 
the  vessel  in  such  a  case  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
could  save  the  vessel  firom  going  on  the  rocks, 
whatever  the  damage  might  oe  uterwards. 

1075.  Could  you  propose  any  remedv  for  that? 
— I  see  no  remedy  other  than  that  of  having  a 

1076.  Where  would  you  place  that  break- 
water ? — I  would  place  it  a  httle  to  the  north- 
ward ;  about  400  yards  to  the  northward  of  the 
present  je^. 

1077.  Where  would  it  run  firom? — It  would 
run  towards  the  Stag  Bock. 

1078.  Do  you  know  the  rocks  called  the  Inner 
Pktters?— Yes. 

1079.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  run 
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it  there  ?— No,  not  to  the  Platters,  it  would  be      Captain 
towards  the  Stag  Rock.  ^'  WUliofrnt. 

1080.  Inside  the  Stag  Bock  there  are  rocks 
called  the  Inner  Platters  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
mean  them ;  the  breakwater  would  not  oome  near 
the  Platters. 

1081.  You  would  not  wish  them  to  come  in  so 
far?— No. 

1082.  Do  you  think  that  solidifying  that  pier 
would  make  it  safe,  without  the  breakwater  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would,  because  you  would  only 
have  one  side  then,  and  at  times  the  sea  breaks 
over  that  pier  at  the  present  time. 

1083.  xou  think  that  the  swell  would  run 
round  the  end  of  the  pier,  if  it  is  strengthened 
by  being  solidified? — ^There  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  swell  still,  I  think. 

1084.  Then  you  think  that  solidifying  alone 
would  be  no  remedy  for  it? — I  do  not  wink  it 
would ;  it  might  help  it  a  little,  but  it  would  not 
be  safe. 

1085.  Have  you  experienced  any  delay  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  at  tlie  pier? — Yes, 
frequently. 

1086.  At  what  periods^  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances?'— With  strong  northerly  winds. 

1087.  They  are  not  prevalent  winds,  I  believe  ? 
Not  very  prevalent;  the  north-west  wind  is  a 
bad  wind  as  well. 

1088.  How  many  times  in  the  year  do  you 
think  there  are,  in  which  you  might  consider 
yourself  to  be  in  danger  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  that; 
perhaps  it  might  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year,  or 
more. 

1089.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  pier  where  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  the  Cam- 
ber are  situated  ? — Yes. 

.  1090.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  deepened 
so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  run  alongside  ? — It  might 
be  deepened  with  a  great  d^  of  trouble  and 
expense. 

1091.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  answer  ^e 
purpose  ? — A  vessel  could  go  in  there ;  but  then 
the  difficulty  woidd  be  in  getting  out  again. 

1092.  Do  you  know  i^^hether  any  large  vessels 
now  go  into  that  Camber? — Yes,  they  do;  the 
spare  packet  generally  goes  in  there. 

1093*  Is  she  aground  there  at  times  ? — ^Yes. 
1094.  At  whi^  periods? — I  should  say  she 
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Captain       would  be  aground  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
J.  Williams,  before  low  water. 

1095.  Do  you  know  what  depth  the  water  is 
at  that  pier  at  the  Knuckle  end  ?— At  low-water 
spring  tides  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  more  than 
10  or  11  feet  there. 

1096.  What  do  your  vessels  draw? — Fourteen 
and  a  half  feet. 

1097.  Therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Btone  pier  it  is  too  shallow  at  this  moment  for 
your  vessels  ? — Yes. 

1098.  Therefore,  in  any  amendment  of  that 
kind,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deepen  it? — 
Yes. 

1099.  What  depth  would  you  require  all  along? 
— It  would  requii:e  16  feet,  allowing  for  any  ac- 
cumulation of  mud  hereafter. 

1 100.  That  would  only  give  you  two  feet  under 
the  vessel's  keel? — Yes,  it  would  only  pve  us 
two  feet  under  the  vessel's  keel. 

1101.  Would  that  be  sufficient  ? — It  would  be 
sufficient;  but  it  would  be  all  the  better  that 
there  should  be  more  if  the  vessel  should  have  to 
run  there. 

1102.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  is  ? — 1  rather  think  it  is  rock. 

1103.  There  would  be  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  deepening,  would  there  not? — ^Yes,  no 
doubt. 

1104.  As  to  your  packet  coming  out,  how 
would  you  do  it? — You  must  come  out  stem 
foremost. 

11 05.  Could  you  swing  there  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
there  is  length  to  swing  in  if  it  is  blowing 
strong ;  if  it  is  blowing  a  southerly  wind,  then 
you  must,  of  course,  back  out. 

1106.  What  is  the  breadth  from  the  stores 
that  now  belong  to  the  railway  company  to  the 
opposite  shore? — I  should  think  that  it  is  not 
more  than  about  400  feet;  I  question  if  it  is 
that. 

1107.  What  is  the  length  of  your  vessel? — 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

1108.  You  consider  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  swing  a  vessel  of  350  feet  long  in  a  breadth  of 
400  feet? — Not  in  a  place  like  that 

1109.  Will  you  state  what  the  other  way  to 
get  off  would  be? — ^You  would  have  to  back 
astern. 

1110.  How  far  would  you  have  to  pass  beyond 
the  jetty  entirely  ? — You  would  have  to  go  round 
the  jetty  altogether  with  a  southerly  wind. 

1111.  Would  not  this  knuckle  prevent  you 
bringing  your  vessel  round  ? — ^With  a  southerly 
wind  she  would  ffdl  upon  the  pier  again  as  she 
comes  out  from  the  jetty,  and  that  would  cause 
her  to  fall  down  upon  the  wooden  jetty  again. 

1112.  Do  you  think  that  that  operation  would 
be  desirable  or  expeditious  ? — Certainly  not 

1113.  You,  as  tne  captain  of  the  vessel,  would 
object  to  that  ? — I  certainly  would. 

1114.  You  woidd  only  have  one  side  under 
those  circumstances  ? — Only  one  side. 

1116.  Therefore  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  proposed  arrangement  of  that  kind? — 
Certainly  not. 

1116.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  coming  in  at  night  from  the  lights  of 
the  town? — There  certainly  would;  it  is  very 
difficult.  I  have  found  that  frequently  the  lights 
of  the  town  dazzle  your  eyes  m  coming  in,  so 
that  you  cannot  run  close  to  the  pier. 

1117.  Therefore,  in  fact,  you  do  not  consider 
it  a  safe  or  desirable  arrangement  to  make,  or  one 


ihat  would  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Steaofr 
Packet  Company  ? — I  do  not 

1118.  Do  you  know  those  other  piers  that  are- 
marked  blue  on  the  plan? — Yes, 

1119.  Do  you  thmk  that  they  would  be  safe 
and  desirable  ? — No,  I  do  not  thmk  they  would. 

1120.  Will  you  state  why  you  object  to  them?* 
— In  consequence  of  the  vessels  always  anchor- 
ing in  that  direction. 

1121.  Where  do  you  think  that  they  anchor  ? 
— I  have  seen  some  of  them  anchoring  very  close 
to  the  pier,  and  swinging  close  to  the  pier  witi^  a 
southerly  wind. 

1122.  Would  those  vessels  interfere  with  your 
running  in  ? — Yes,  both  going  in  and  coming  out, 
I  shouM  say. 

1123.  Do  you  think  that  the  harbour  master 
could  not  keep  them  clear? — I  think  it  is  almoet 
impossible  on  a  dark  winter's  night,  because  those 
vessels  run  in  and  let  go  their  anchor  at  the  best 
and  most  sheltered  place  they  can  get  hold  ofl 

1124.  Do  you  see  on  the  plan  on  the  wall 
those  streaks  of  pencil  ? — I  do. 

1125.  Is  that  the  place  where  they  ofiten 
anchor?— They  anchor  very  much  nearer  to  the 
breakwater. 

1126.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  be  pre- 
vented from  doinff  that? — I  do  not  see  how  utey 
could  in  the  ni^t  time  in  particular,  because 
vessels  might  be  running  in  just  at  the  same  time 
when  our  vessels  were  starting,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  time  to  get  them  away ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  even  a  tug-boat  in  the  8l^x>ng^ 
gales  of  wind  that  we  have  seen  in  that  harbour 
would  be  able  to  tow  them  away  from  there. 

1127.  Then  do  ^ou  tiiink  tliat  that  objection 
would  always  exist,  even  if  these  piers  were- 
perfected? — I  think  so. 

1128.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  objec- 
tion in  the  piers  themselves,  from  their  exposure  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  I  think  that  the  chances  are 
that  with  a  north-east  wind  there  would  be  a. 
nasty  swell  coming  round  at  the  comer  of  the 
breakwater. 

1199.  Taking  all  those  tiling  together,  would 
you  prefer  the  present  pier,  with  tiie  breakwater 
whicn  you  propose,  to  those  other  piers  marked 
blue  ? — Decidedly. 

1130.  You  think  that  the  best  part  of  the 
harbour  for  the  packet  service  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

1131.  Suppose  the  vessels  tiiat  are  used  were- 
largely  increased  in  si^e,  do  vou  think  the  same 
conditions  of  advantage  would  continue  without 
the  present  pier  ? — Yes  ;  Just  the  same. 

1 132.  No  matter  what  size  the  vessels  were  ? — 
jSTo  matter  what  size  they  were. 

1133.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  for  all 
vessels,  at  all  times,  the  point  where  the  packet 
service  should  come  ? — Yes. 

1134.  Do   you   know,  in   the   inside    of  the- 
harbour,  any  place  that  you  would  recommend 
for  a  landing-place  ? — I  do  not  know  any  place 
better  than  the  present  pier,  with  that  break- 
water carried  out  according  to  this  plan. 

1 135.  Then  it  is  your  decided  opinion,  as  a . 
naval  officer,  that  tne   present  pier,  under  all 
circumstances,  is  the  proper  place  for  the  packets . 
to  arrive  at? — I  do. 

1136.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state,  or 
any  further  observation  to  make  ? — Nothing  fur- 
ther, except  in  answer  to  questions  the  Committee 
may  put  to  me. 

1137.  Mr.  Carry. 1  If  the  present  stone  pier- 
were  widened  in  the  direction  of  the  harbour, 

j<^  .  and 
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mod  die  Admiralty  jetty  removed,  and  the  water 
deepened  alongside  of  the  pier,  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  getting  the  head  of  the  packets 
round  for  the  return  voyage  ? — There  would. 

1138.  Could  not  the  dd  harbour  be  dredged 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  enable  you  to  do  mat 
without  inconvenience? — Not  unless  they  went 
further  up  the  harbour,  and  even  then,  with  a 
southerly  wind,  you  could  not  get  her  out  without 
backing  her  stem  foremost 

1139.  How  do  they  get  the  vessels  out  from 
the  present  jetty? — In  southerly  winds  they 
generally  back  round  the  present  jetty  on  the 
outside,  and  they  very  often  start  from  that  side. 

1140.  Could  not  a  vessel  do  the  same  backing 
round  from  higher  up  the  stone  pier  ? — Yes ;  but 
you  would  have  a  long  distance  to  back  round, 
and  with  northerly  winds  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  do  so. 

1141.  In  northerly  winds,  how  do  you  get  out 
now  ? — In  northerly  winds  we  generally  swing 
there. 

1142.  Have  you  more  room  for  swinging  along 
ibe  wooden  jetty  than  there  would  be  along  the 
fitone  pier  ? — Yes,  there  is  more  room  there. 

1143.  I  see  that  the  wooden  pier  and  the  stone 
|ner  form  an  obtuse  angle ;  if  you  are  coming  in 
cloee  to  the  wooden  pier,  and  coming  alongside 
the  stone  pier,  you  would  be  obliged  to  port  your 
helm,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1 144.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  coming 
alongside  the  stone  pier  ? — If  it  is  blowing  strong 
from  the  northward,  you  are  very  apt  to  miss  the 
pier  altogether,  and  then  you  have  to  run  past, 
Decause  of  this  angle ;  therefore,  if  you  do  not 
get  your  ropes  ashore  quickly,  die  vessel's  bow 
goes  oiF. 

1 145.  You  mean  that  you  would  miss  the  stone 
jHer  ? — Yes,  you  mi^ht  miss  the  stone  pier. 

1146.  In  coming  mto  the  harbour,  by  keeping 
cloee  to  the  wooden  pier,  is  it  a  straight  course 
to  the  stone  pier  ? — ITes ;  we  are  obliged  to  do 
that. 

1147.  What  would  oblige  you  to  doit? — In 
ilie  first  place,  you  have  to  take  such  a  sweep 
into  the  shallow  water  near  the  rocks,  when  you 
come  into  shallow  water,  the  vessel  will  not  steer, 
and  the  place  is  so  narrow  of  itself,  that  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  of  a  dark  night  to  run  into. 

1 148.  In  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  northward 
you  would  still  make  your  harbour  by  skirting 
dose  to  the  wooden  pier  ? — Yes. 

1149.  You  think  that  would  be  one  ob- 
jection ? — It  would  be  an  oWection. 

1150.  Colonel  VandeleurA  Can  you  bring  for- 
ward any  instance  yourself  of  having  suffered 
under  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  into  the 
harbour  and  coming  alongside  the  pier? — Nothing 
further  than  being  apt  to  be  blown  off  again, 
and  to  detention,  caused  in  getting  alongside 
again. 

1151.  Have  you  ever  known  the  ropes  to  be 
broken  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  them  to  be  broken; 
but  we  generally  try  to  get  a  second,  or  even  a 
third,  rope  ashore,  if  we  possibly  can ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult,  sometimes,  to  get  those  heavy 
ropee  on  board. 

1152.  And  considerable  delay  has  occurred 
occaaonally  ? — Yes. 

1153.  Andisthereany  danger  to  the  passengers? 
— Yes ;  when  there  is  a  very  heavy  sea  on,  of 
course  there  is  a  possibility  of  danger,  because 
the  stages  that  we  have  on  the  ships  keep 
irorking  backwards  and  forwards  occasionally. 

0.95. 


1154.  With  regard  to  swinging  a  ship  in  the      ^^Pj**** 
narrow  part  of  the  harbour ;   what  time  do  you  •^'  ^»"*«^*' 
arrive  by  the  night-mail,  which  leaves  Kingston         ""T" 
at  half-past  seven  ? — About  eleven  o'clock.  ^  i  v:Gq"^ 

1155.  Does  that  same  vessel  return  ? — Yes. 

1156.  What  time  does  she  return? — She 
returns  at  half-past  three,  I  think  it  is. 

1157.  On  a  dark  night,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  harbour,  would  there  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  swinging  ? — Yes,  there  would. 

1158.  With  regard  to  that  blue  pier  on  the 
plan,  which  is  designed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw;  what 
18  jour  opinion  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
it  18  laid  out? — I  do  not  approve  of  it 

1 159.  Would  it  be  in  a  smc  direction  for  vessels, 
to  run  to  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  have  observed 
before  that  the  vessels  would  always  be  in  the 
way  in  going  in  and  out. 

1 160.  Would  it  be  open  to  any  prevalent  wind? 
— ^It  would  be  open  to  the  nortn-east  wind. 

1161.  Colonel  French^]  Have  you  any  idea 
what  the  cost  of  dredging  15  feet  in  depth  at  the 
Camber  would  be  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  engineer 
enough  for  that 

1 162.  You  would  require  15  feet  through  rock? 
— ^Yes. 

1163.  I  think  your  evidence  goes  to  the  point, 
that  this  breakwater  which  is  proposed  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ? — I  do  think  so. 

1164.  And  that  no  other  place  would  so  effi- 
ciently or  so  effectually  secure  the  advantages 
which  are  required  for  the  point  of  embarkation 
for  Ireland? — None. 

1165.  There  was  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  that  in  his  opinion,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  10  years,  there  will  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  size  and  in  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  vessels 
likely  to  carry  on  intercourse  between  Ireland 
and  England  at  Holyhead ;  is  that  your  opinion? 
— No,  it  is  not  my  opinion. 

1166.  If  vessels  were  to  be  constructed  with 
this  great  increase  of  speed,  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  would  it,  in  vour 
opinion,  be  dangerous  to  the  navigation  of  the 
cnannel  ? — Not  more  so  with  them  uian  with  the 
present  ones. 

1167.  If  you  went,  for  instance,  at  a  very 
greatly  increased  rate  of  speed,  it  will  take 
you  a  very  considerable  length  of  time  now  to 
pull  up ;  in  what  distance  do  you  think  that  you 
could  then  pull  up  your  ship,  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  if  there  were  vessels  in  your  way,  and 
you  wanted  to  slacken  speed,  what  time  would  it 
take  ? — About  a  minute,  or  two  minutes,  I  sup- 
pose. 

1168.  TAx.  Milner  Gibson.']  With  the  incoming 
packet,  which  side  of  the  pier  would  it  be  the 
practice  to  go  ? — If  there  was  a  breakwater  there, 
the  north  side  would  be  the  best. 

1169.  I  will  assume  a  breakwater ;  which  side 
of  the  pier  would  it  be  the  practice  to  go? — 
On  the  north  side. 

1 170.  Why  would  you  go  on  the  north  side  ? — 
Because  with  a  northerly  wind,  of  course  there  is 
more  sea,  and  the  ship  would  fall  down  upon  the 
pier. 

1171.  Would  you  go  on  the  north  side  with  a 
southerly  wind  ? — Very  likely  there  might  be  a 
rule  made  to  do  so,  but  it  would  be  smooth 
water. 

1172.  You  say  that  you  like  to  go  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  pier,  m  order  that  the  vessel 
may  fall  down  upon  it  when  she  comes  alongside  ? 
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Captain  1173.  Then  with  a  southerly  gale  you  would 

/.  Williams,    go  on  the  south  side  of  the  pier,  would  you  not  ? 

"—         — Yes,  if  that  side  was  clear. 

^3  J"*^e  1174.  Then,  whether  there  was  a  breakwater 

1^03.        ^^  jj^^^  y^^  would  go  on  the  south  side  of  the 

pier  wim  a  southerly  wind,  would  you  not  ?  — 

Yes. 

1175.  Then  you  would  have  to  swing  your 
vessel  inside  the  pier,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1176.  Then  with  a  southerly  gale,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  to  swing  in,  you  would,  nevertheless, 
come  to  the  south  pier,  and  it  would  be  necefr- 
sary  to  swing  inside  the  harbour? — You  could 
swing  round  to  the  north  side ;  you  could  back 
round  and  come  round  to  the  north  side  after  you 
landed  the  passengers. 

1177.  Therefore  you  would  find  room  to  do 
that  ?— Yes. 

1178.  But  you  would  come  round  the  end  of 
the  jetty  ? — Yes,  you  would  come  round  the  end 
of  the  jetty. 

1179.  You  cbuld  not  do  that  with  a  southerlv 
wind  unless  there  was  a  north  pier  ? — Yes,  with 
a  southerly  wind  you  could  do  so ;  it  is  only  in 
the  northerly  winds  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  lie  there  at  present. 

1180.  I  understand  that  south  and  south-west 
are  the  prevailing  winds;  is  that  so? — Yes;  a 
westerly  wind  is  certainly  the  prevailing  wind. 
There  are  very  often  very  strong  north-westers 
and  north-easters,  and  northerly  winds. 

1181.  Is  there  much  delay  in  coming  to  the 
leeward  of  a  sheltered  pier  ? — Yes,  certainly,  in 
strong  winds. 

1182.  I  mean  in  hauling  the  vessel  alongside? 
— Yes. 

1183.  Is  there  much  delay  in  coming  to  the 
leeward  of  the  pier  with  the  incoming  packet? — 
Yes;  in  strong  winds. 

1184.  Supposing  there  to  be  a  screen  or  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  wind  acting  upon  the 
packet,  would  that  delay  be  obviated? — I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

1 185.  Not  by  a  thing  which  would  prevent  the 
wind  from  acting  on  the  packet? — No,  because 
of  the  sea. 

1186.  I  am  speaking  of  a  sheltered  pier,  and 
coming  to  the  leeward  of  the  pier ;  then  the  ship 
would  be  sheltered,  would  she  not,  as  far  as  the 
pier  was  concerned? — Yes,  if  the  pier  was  solid, 
then  she  would  be  sheltered. 

1187.  If  the  pier  was  solid,  then  there  would 
be  no  delay  in  coming  to  the  leeward  of  the  pier 
with  the  packet  ? — No,  there  certainly  would  not 
be  so  much  delay  as  there  is  at  present. 

1188.  It  would  not  be  necessary  then  always 
to  seek  the  weather  side  of  the  pier,  to  avoid  loss 
of  time  ? — But  then  you  have  only  one  side  to 
work  upon  in  that  case. 

1189.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  loss  of 
time  in  coming  alongside ;  I  want  to  know 
whether,  supposmg  the  pier  to  be  solidified,  there 
would  necessarily  be  any  delay  in  coming  along- 
side to  the  leeward  ? — There  might  be  stdl  some 
delay,  but  not  so  much  as  at  present. 

1190.  Supposing  there  was  a  screen  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  acting  on  the  vessel,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  pier  was  so  arranged  that  the  sea 
could  not  pass  through  it,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  coming  alongside  to  the  leeward 
then? — There  would  be  difficulty  still,  because 
you  would  always  find  a  sea  coming  round  the 
end  of  the  pier  that  might  take  the  vessel  still  off 
the  pier. 


1191.  If  the  sea  came  round  the  end  of  the 
pier  so  much  as  that,  would  not  there  be  a  good 
deal  of  sea  on  the  weather  side?— Yes,  of  q^jx^ 
there  would  be  on  the  weather  side ;  you  could 
not  lie  on  the  weather  side. 

1192.  Is  it  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  time,  that  you  should  always  come 
alongside  the  weather  side  of  the  pier  ? — It  would 
be  the  most  certain  way. 

1 1 93.  Still  it  would  verv  much  lessen  the  delay 
if  the  pier  were  solid,  and  if  there  was  a  screen 
on  the  top;  to  prevent  the  wind  acting  on  the  Tes- 
sel  ? — Yes. 

1194.  Lord  Naas."]  Will  you  describe  exactly 
how  you  swing  a  vessel  now  ? — ^With  a  strong 
southerly  wind,  we  very  often  have  to  baS 
round. 

1195.  And  do  you  take  up  the  passengers  on 
the  north  side  ? —  Sometimes  they  can  back  round 
on  to  the  north  side,  and  sometimes  they  go 
ahead  again  and  back  in  stem  foremost  again  into 
the  same  place,  which  causes  a  great  deau  of  loss 
of  time. 

1196.  Which  is  the  usual  course?— I  think 
the  usual  course  is  to  swing  round  the  pier. 

1197.  And  to  start  the  vessel  from  the  north 
side  ? — No,  not  the  north  side. 

1198.  Do  you  ever  start  from  the  north  side? 
—Yes. 

1199.  You  generally  start  from  the  north  ride 
of  tlie  pier,  do  you  not  ?— No,  we  generally  start 
from  the  south  side. 

1200.  Which  side  of  the  pier  do  the  packets 
usually  start  from  ? — From  the  south  side. 

1201.  Which  side  does  the  incoming  packet 
generally  arrive  at  ? — On  the  south  side. 

1202.  Your  packet  generally  starts,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  same  side  on  which  she  comes  in?— 
Yes. 

1203.  And  that  mode  of  swinging  which  yoa 
have  described,  that  is  to  say,  swinging  the  v^ad 
with  a  view  to  bringing  her  almost  into  the  same 
place  at  which  she  arrives,  is  the  usual  course  of 
things  ? — Yes. 

1204.  Chairman.']  Have  you  never  started 
from  the  north  side  ? — Yes. 

1205.  Is  it  not  merely  depending  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather  which  side  you  start  from? 
— ^I  have  not  had  the  command  of  one  of  those 
vessels  for  the  last  two  years ;  therefore  I  haye 
not  seen  so  much  of  the  working  of  them;  but  in 
the  old  vessels,  that  was  our  custom.  I  had  the 
command  of  one  or  two  of  them  for  a  short  time. 

1206.  Had  you  the  command  of  any  of  those 
large  vessels  ? — Yes,  for  some  time. 

1207.  Have  you  ever  swung  to  the  north  side? 
— ^Yes,  in  moderate  weather. 

1208.  But  only  in  moderate  weather?— Yes, 
only  in  moderate  weather ;  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  go  on  the  north  side  in  northerly  winds. 

1209.  Lord  Naas.']  Suppose  you  were  obliged 
to  arrive  at  and  start  from  the  stone  pier,  would 
not  the  process  of  swinging  in  that  case  be  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  process  which  you  no^ 
generally  adopt  for  turning  the  vessel?— Yes, 
much  the  same ;  but  we  have  not  room  further 
down,  at  the  end  of  the  jetty. 

1210.  The  process  would  be  pretty  nearly  the 
same,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

1211.  The  only  difference  would  be,  would  it 
not,  that  you  would  have  to  go  a  little  further 
distance  ? — Yes. 

1212.  Chairman.']  Would  not  there  be  a  con- 
siderable 
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eiderable  difference  in  time  ? — There  would  be  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  delay,  of  course. 

1213.  Mr.  CorryJ]  Are  the  Committee  to 
understand  from  your  last  answer  to  the  Noble 
Lord,  that  there  would  be  no  more  practical 
difficulty  in  swinging  a  vessel  from  the  stone  pier 
than  from  the  wooden  pier? — There  would  be 
more  difficulty,  because  you  would  have  a  longer 
distance  to  come  from  the  stone  pier  to  the  pre- 
sent jetty ;  you  would  have  to  back  astern  farther, 
and  run  farther  up  the  harbour. 

1214.  Would  it  be  requisite  to  back  out  at  the 
present  jetty  before  you  coidd  get  the  vessel 
round  ? — Yes. 

1215.  Why  so? — There  is  not  room  to  swing 
her  up  by  the  other  pier. 

1216.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty;  it  i6 
merely  a  question  of  delay,  is  it  not? — les,  it  is 
a  question  of  delay.  There  is  also  danger  in  a 
strong  northerly  gale,  if  the  rope  should  break,  of 
the  vessel  getting  adrift. 

1217.  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  would 
be  about  12  days  in  the  year,  or  more,  that  you 
would  find  delays  in  coming  alongside  the  pre- 
sent pier  without  a  breakwater  on  the  outside ; 
did  that  observation  refer  to  your  own  vessel  or 
to  all  the  vessels  ? — To  my  own  vessel  alone. 

1218.  About  12  times  a  year  in  the  case  of 
each  vessel? — Yes;  I  should  say  that,  if  not 
more. 

1219.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  You  mean  to  say 
that  you  could  start  from  the  north  side  12  times 
in  the  year  ? — No ;  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  alongside  12  times  in  the  year. 

1220.  You  mean  to  say  that  on  only  12  days 
in  the  year  you  cannot  start  from  the  north  side? 
— Twelve,  or  more. 


1221.  Can  you  tell  how  many  times?— No;  I      ^^^^ 
never  kept  any  account  of  them.  ^^^  Wtlliams. 

1222.  Is  it  20  days  in  the  year? — I  cannot         ~ 
say.  ^3J"ne 

1223.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  generally  ^* 
start  from  the  same  side  of  the  pier  which  you 

come  in  upon  ? — Yes. 

1224.  You  do  not  use  the  end  of  the  pier,  as  a 
general  rule,  as  a  convenience  for  swinging  round? 
— We  very  often  use  it  for  swinging  round,  but 
then  we  back  into  the  same  berth  again. 

1225.  Mr.  StansfeldJ]  You  start  from  the  side 
on  which  you  arrive ;  in  what  way  do  you  swing 
the  vessel  round  ? — Sometimes  we  swmg  round 
by  ropes;  at  other  times  we  swing  round  the 
jetty,  and  go  ahead  and  back  into  the  south  side 
sgain. 

1226.  Then,  you  either  swing  round  the  jetty 
and  back  in  again,  or  you  swing  round  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1227.  Lord  Richard  GrosvenorJ]  You  stated 
that  this  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  delay ;  what 
time  would  it  take  to  swing  a  vessel  round  ? — It 
would  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 

1228.  How  long  would  it  take  in  ordinary 
weather  ? — In  ordmary  weather  I  should  say  it 
would  take  20  minutes. 

1229.  And  the  ship  has  at  least  two  hours  to 
lie  there  ? — Yes ;  but  then  there  is  the  time  re- 
quired for  coaling,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

1230.  But  she  has  two  hours  to  lie  there,  more 
or  less  ? — Yes. 

1231.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  old  service 
or  of  the  present  service  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
old  service  and  the  present  service  both. 


Commander  William  Henry  Payne,  r.n.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1232.  Chairman,]  I  believe  you  command 
one  of  the  steamers  that  now  nm  between  Dublin 
and  Holyhead  ? — I  do. 

1233.  Have  you  commanded  her  for  some 
time? — About  15  months  in  command;  but  I 
have  been  employed  nearly  three  years  on  the 
station. 

1234.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  har- 
bour of  Holyhead  ? — Yes. 

1235.  And  with  the  landing-place  there? — 
Yea. 

1236.  Do  you  consider  the  pier  a  safe  and 
commodious  landing-place  for  the  packets? — It 
is  certainly  not  commodious,  and  not  safe  in 
northerly  and  north-easterly  winds. 

1237.  Will  you  state  why  it  is  not  safe? — 
Because  you  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  lee- 
ward in  northerly*  winds,  and  the  ship  is  blown 
off  bv  a  strong  wmd,  which  prevents  you  hauling 
to ;  in  using  the  engine  to  naul  up  to  the  jetty, 
you  are  very  liable  to  carry  away  your  ropes. 
In  a  dark  night  you  cannot  see  whether  you  have 
eot  a  heavy  strain  on  them  or  not ;  and  if  there 
»  a  little  more  strain  on  one  rope  than  another, 
that  rope  is  likely  to  be  carried  away,  and 
there  would  not  be  time  to  let  go  the  anchor ; 
the  ahip  would  drop  to  leeward,  and  she  would 
be  very  likely  to  go  on  the  rocks. 

1238.  Do  you  think  ihat  if  the  pier  were 
solidified  9  that  would  entirely  obviate  the  incon- 
venience which  you  now  experience? — Not 
entirely. 
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1239.  Would  it    partially  ? — Yes ;    it  would  Commander 
obviate  itpartially,  of  course,  but  not  entirely.  W.  H. 

1240.  Would  a  screen  placed  on  the  top  of  it  Payne^  r.n. 
entirely  obviate  that  inconvenience? — Not  en-        -"— 
tirely ;  it  would  be  an  assistance,  certainly. 

1241.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best 
method  of  obviating  it  ? — A  solid  breakwater  to 
the  northward  of  the  present  pier  would,  of 
course,  shelter  it,  and  make  smooth  water  to 
windward. 

1242.  Where  would  you  place  that  breakwater? 
— About  'two  ships'  lengths  to  the  northward  of 
the  present  pier. 

1243.  Do  you  know  a  small  rock  called  the 
Inner  Platters? — Yes. 

1244.  Is  that  the  place  you  would  run  it  out  to? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  the  line  would  actually 
take  over  the  Platters ;  but  it  would  go  very  near 
it,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stag  Kock. 

1245.  How  far  would  you  run  that  break- 
water out? — Sufficient  to  overlap  the  present 
pile-jetty,  so  as  to  shut  in  Carmel  JPoint 

1246.  If  Carmel  Point  were  shut  in,  do  you 
think  that  the  sea  would  then  not  run  high 
enough  to  injure  the  vessels  on  this  jetty  ? — I 
think  nol 

1247.  Do  you  know  the  point  where  the  Ad- 
miralty jetty  and  the  Camber  are  ? — Yes. 

1248.  Do  you  think,  if  they  were  removed, 
and  the  channel  deepened  there  for  running  your 
vessels  in,  that  that  would  be  a  satisfactory  berth? 
— There  must  still  be  considerable  delay  with  a 

o  2  northerly 
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Commander   northerly  wind,  for  you   would  still  be  set  off 

W.  H.       from  the  pier  ;  it  would  be  safe,  there  would  be 

Payruj  r,n.   no  danger  to  the  ship,  but  still  there  must  be 

considerable   delay  when  you  have  to  haul  to 

*3  June      windward  one  of  those  large  long  ships. 
1063.  1249.  Is  the  water    deep   enough  there  for 

vessels  to  run  alongside  now  ? — No. 

1250.  When  a  vessel  runs  into  shallow  water, 
does  not  she  lose  steerage-way,  and  become 
unmanageable  ? — ^Yes. 

1251.  Would  not  that  occur  at  that  point? — 
.  Yes,  certainly;    she  becomes  unmanageable  as 

soon  as  she  comes  into  shallow  water ;  you  can- 
not keep  suflScient  way  on  to  steer  her. 

1252.  That  is  particularly  applicable,  is  it  not, 
to  such  long  vessels  as  those  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

1253.  Do  you  think  that  part  of  the  harbour 
could  be  deepened  ? — It  could  be  deepened,  no 
doubt. 

1254.  What  is  the  bottom  ?— There  are  de- 
tached rocks,  I  believe,  but  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience. 

1255.  At  the  present  time,  are  your  vessels 
that  lie  in  the  Camber  aground  ? — Yes,  before 
low-water  and  after  low-water. 

1256.  Are  they  affected  so  far  as  the  Knuckle  ? 
— Yes;  at  low-water  they  would  be  aground 
there. 

1257.  Therefore  the  whole  must  be  deepened, 
from  the  Knuckle  as  far  as  the  vessel  is  intended 
to  run  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1258.  Would  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting 
away  from  that  harbour? — In  southerly  winds 
there  would  be  a  difficulty. 

1259.  Would  it  be  possible  to  swing  a  vessel 
inside  there  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  possible. 

1260.  But  in  a  southerly  wind,  how  would  it 
be? — In  southerly  winds  it  would  take  longer,  as 
we  should  have  to  back  round. 

1261.  How  would  you  back  round? — In  our 
usual  method,  by  taking  a  stout  rope  and  making 
it  fast  to  tiie  pier,  and  then  turning  the  engine ; 
that  drags  the  ship  round. 

1262.  Would  not  that  take  a  considerable 
length  of  time  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1263.  And  be  very  inconvenient? — Yes. 

1264.  At  this  moment,  how  do  you  swing  at  the 
point  of  the  existing  wooden  jetty  ? — As  the  ship 
lies    alongside    the     wooden    jetty,    we    back 

.  down  to  the  end,  and  then  take  in  a  very  strong 
rope,  which  is  secured  on  the  end  of  the  jetty, 
and  likewise  secured  to  the  stem  of*  the  ship ; 
then  we  turn  the  engines,  and  that  drags  the  ship 
bodily  round  the  pier  :  that  is  our  ordinary  me- 
thod of  turning  the  ship. 

1265.  Do  you  in  general  take  her  to  the  north 
or  the  south  side  of  the  jetty  ? — To  the  north  side 
in  fine  weather,  always. 

1266.  When  the  water  is  running  high,  which 
«ide  do  you  take  her  ? — On  the  south  side. 

1267.  In  fact,  you  could  not  take  her  to  the 
north  side  if  the  weather  is  rough? — No;  we 
<5annot  take  her  to  the  northern  side  when  there 
is  any  northerly  swell. 

1268.  You  would  always  take  her  to  the  north- 
ern side  when  it  was  possible,  from  the  weather  ? 
— Yes,  certainly ;  ana  we  do  it  now. 

1269.  Are  you  prevented  by  the  weather  from 
doing  it  so  very  often  ? — Yes,  very  frequently. 

1270.  The  whole  thing  is  done,  in  a  short  time, 
by  backing  her  to  the  northern  side  ? — Yes,  by 
backing  round ;  that  is  the  quickest  way. 


1271.  Which  Is  the  side  you  generally  start 
from  ? — We  generally  start  from  the  north  side. 

1272.  Are  you  speaking  now  entirely  of  the 
larger  vessels  ?— Yes ;  I  was  not  on  the  station 
when  the  smaller  ones  were  used. 

1273.  Would  not  you  back  the  vessel  on  to  the 
northern  side  if  the  weather  would  permit? — Yea, 
certainly,  for  convenience  and  quickness,  and 
for  saving  of  time ;  it  does  not  take  so  long  a 
time  to  swing  round  the  pier  as  it  does  to  swii^ 
inside. 

1274.  What  is  the  time  that  it  takes  to  swing 
round  ? — That  depends  entirely  upon  the  strengta 
of  the  wind. 

1275.  What  is  the  longest  time  that  you  bave 
taken  for  that  purpose  ? — I  have  been  an  hour 
and  a  half  getting  round,  in  the  night,  in  winter- 
time. 

1276.  You  could  not  go  to  the  north? — No. 

1277.  And  you  have  only  two  hours  remainii^ 
to  start  ? — It  is  about  three  hours  from  the  time 
of  arrival  to  the  time  of  starting. 

1278.  And  you  say  it  has  taken  you  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  put  the  vessel  about? — Yes,  in  bad 
weather. 

1279.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  time  would 
be  rather  increased  by  having  to  run  your  vessel 
from  the  inner  harbour  to  take  her  alongside  the 
Admiralty  jetty  ? — Yes ;  to  bring  her  round, 
from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  pier,  would  of 
course  increase  the  time. 

1280.  Have  you  ever  seen  danger  occur,  or 
likely  to  occur,  in  coming  alongside  the  present 
pier  ? — Yes. 

1281.  Has  your  ship  been  in  danger? — Yes; 
she  has  been  in  danger. 

1282.  How  many  times,  do  you  think,  in  the 
year  have  you  been  delayed,  in  landing  passen- 
gers, by  the  northerly  winds? — Constantly; 
every  northerly  wind  must  delay  us. 

1283.  There  is  a  certain  delay  in  every 
northerly  wind  ? — There  must  be  a  certain  delay- 
in  every  northerly  wind. 

1284.  What  is  the  longest  time  that  you  have 
been  delayed? — I  think  the  longest  time  I  waa 
ever  getting  alongside  was  about  40  minutes,  and 
that  was  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

1285.  The  northerly  wind  is  not  the  prevalent 
wind,  is  it,  at  Holyhead  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1286.  How  often  do  you  think  that  the 
northerly  wind  may  impede  you  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say. 

1287.  You  could  not  say  how  many  times  it 
happens ;  but  whenever  a  northerly  wind  blows 
it  causes  a  delay  ? — Yes ;  whenever  a  northerly 
wind  blows  it  must  cause  a  delay,  because  it 
blows  a  ship  from  the  pier.  Some  years  the 
northerly  winds  prevail  much  more  than  in 
others. 

1288.  Do  you  think  that  those  delays  would 
occur  if  the  brealcwater  were  there  ? — Certainly 
not ;  there  would  not  be  so  much  delay,  becauae 
we  should  go  to  windward  and  drop  on  to  the 
pier,  and  that  would  be  an  inunense  saving  <tf 
time. 

1289.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  <tf 
time  whichever  side  you  went  to? — Yes;  we 
should  go  the  south  side  in  a  southerly  wind,  and 
the  north  side  in  a  northerly  wind. 

1290.  You  would  have  increased  facility  in 
getting  away  also,  would  you  not  ? — Yes ;  after 
we  h^  landed  our  mails  and  passengers,  we 
should  swing  round  to  the  lee  side  to  start  fixMn. 

^^  1291.  Do 
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1291.  Do  you  think  that  the  completion  of 
that  breakwater  would  make  the  haroour  safe 
and  commodious  for  landing  ?— I  think  so. 

1292.  Do  you  think  that  taking  away  the 
Admiralty  jetty^  and  making  a  landing-place 
along  there,  would  be  a  sufficient  substitution  for 
the  other  plan? — ^It  would  certainly  not  be  so 
good  as  the  other. 

1293.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
in  there  at  night  from  the  confusion  of  the  lights 
in  the  town  and  so  on  ? — It  is  very  bad  coming 
alongside  the  jetty  on  a  dark  night ;  owing  to 
the  dark  mass  of  wood,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  whether  the  ship  is  her  own  breadth  from 
it,  or  whether  she  is  twice  her  breadth  from  it ; 
And  in  running  in  on  a  dark  night,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  the  distance  so  exactly  as  to  get 
our  ropes  on  shore  quickly ;  and,  of  course,  we 
are  liable  to  delay  in  the  bad  weather  that  I  am 
speaking  of. 

1294.  Therefore  you  consider  it  by  no  means 
as  desirable  as  having  a  breakwater  at  the  other 
-end  ? — Certainly  not. 

1295.  Are  you  aware  that  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  are  moving  their  stores 
And  landing  place  from  that  jetty  to  the  end  of 
the  harbour  r — Yes. 

1296.  And  that  they  are  going  to  deepen  the 
channel  for  their  vessels  to  run  up  there?— 
1  hear  so. 

1297.  Would  not  that  be  inconvenient  to 
your  vessels  coming  out  and  in ;  will  not  there 
be  a  danger  of  collision  in  case  the  traffic  there 
was  increased  ? —If  the  traffic  increased  consi- 
derably it  would  be  so,  but.  with  the  present 
traffic  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  danger  of 
collision. 

1298.  Would  there  not  be  an  inconvenience  if 
they  both  go  off  at  the  same  time  of  the  tide  ? — 
I  do  not  consider  that  there  would  be  any  incon- 
venience in  that. 

1299.  Low  water  comes  down  very  nearly  to 
the  stores,  does  it  not  ? — It  is  deepened  close  in 
to  the  stores  now,  to  enable  the  London  and  North 
Western  boats  to  lie  there,  but  not  sufficient  to 
lay  one  of  our  vessels  afloat. 

1300.  The  tide  comes  down  very  nearly  to  that 
point,  does  it  not? — Very  nearly,  at  spring  tides. 

1301.  Down  to  the  new  pier,  marked  blue  ? — 
Yes. 

1302.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  landing-place,  if  it  were  completed  ? 
— I  think  not ;  because  I  think  that  the  anchorage 
could  never  be  kept  clear  from  the  shipping,  so  as 
to  allow  us  to  run  in  on  a  dark  night 

1303.  Do  you  think  that  the  harbour-master 
cannot  keep  the  passage  clear  from  ships  anchoring 
there  ? — I  think  it  is  not  possible ;  ships  coming 
in,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  immediately  let  go  their 
anchor  when  they  get  in  under  shelter  of  the 
breakwater. 

1304.  Do  you  see  that  place  marked  with 
pencil  on  the  plan  ? — Yes. 

1305.  Do  the  vessels  only  anchor  there? — They 
anchor  much  closer  up  to  the  pier  very  often. 

1306.  That  is  the  place  where  they  should 
anchor,  is  it  not? — I  believe  it  is  said  mat  th^y 
could  be  anchored  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  the 
passage  for  us ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
possible,  because,  when  ships  come  in,  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  drop  their  anchor,  you  could  not  move 
them  in  a  dark  night 

1307.  Supposing  that  a  passage  from  the  point 
43S  the  outer  brei^water  could  be  kept  open,  do 
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fou  think  that  the  pier  itself  is  perfectly  safe  ? —  Commander 
think  that  there  must  be  a  neavy  swell  with       IV.  H. 
north-easterly  winds.  Payne^  a.  if. 

1308.  Do  you  prefer  the  present  position  as  the        

better  one  ?— Certainly,  I  do.  asJon* 

1309.  Do  you  think  that  in  case  of  anv  change        i863» 
in  naval  architecture  and  larger  ships  bemg  built, 

you  would  prefer  the  present  situation  for  landing, 
or  the  one  that  is  marked  blue  on  the  plan  ? — 
The  present  one ;  the  larger  the  ship  the  more 
difficult  it  is  coming  in  to  the  other  pier. 

1310.  Is  there  inside  the  harbour  any  place 
which  you  would  like  to  suggest  as  a  better  place 
for  landing  than  the  present  one  ? — No. 

1311.  Therefore  you  consider  that  in  all  the 
harbour  of  Holyhead  the  present  pier  is  the  best 
place,  and  will  be  the  best  place  for  landing  pas- 
sengers from  Ireland,  and  for  embarkation? — I 
consider  that  it  is  the  most  commodious  for  us  as 
a  packet  nier. 

1312.  6rfor  any  packets  that  you  anticipate 
being  used  ? — Yes,  for  any  packet  that  is  likely 
to  be  used  for  the  Irish  service. 

1313.  You  consider  that  building  that  break- 
water is  the  best  plan  for  giving  a  wde  landing  ? 
— I  think  so,  for  sheltering  the  packets. 

1314.  Mr.  Carry ^  You  have  stated,  have  you 
not,  that  although  uiere  is  danger  in  coming  along- 
side the  wooden  pier  in  strong  northerly  gales,  if 
the  water  was  deepened  alon^de  the  stone  pier, 
so  as  to  admit  of  vessels  running  up  to  the  stone 
pier,  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the  ships 
coming  alongside  the  stone  pier  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  actual  danger,  but  there 
would  still  be  delav. 

1315.  Taking  tne  arrangement  as  at  present 
existing,  you  come  alongside  the  wooden  pier 
without  any  shelter  from  the  northward ;  sup- 
posing that  shelter  were  to  be  made  to  the  north- 
ward, would  you  prefer  coming  alongside  the 
wooden  pier  as  at  present,  which  you  say  is 
attended  with  danger  to  the  ship,  or,  if  the  chan- 
nel were  deepened,  coming  alongside  the  stone 
pier,  if  it  were  possible,  which  you  say  would  not 
DC  attended  with  danger  ? — I  would  prefer  the 
wooden  pier  on  a  dark  night.  I  think  that  it  is 
very  bad  running  up  beyond  that  angle  in  a  dark 
night ;  that  is  the  aifficulty.  If  it  was  a  straight 
pier  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ;  but  you  have 
to  turn  the  ship  round  the  angle  where  the  stone 
joins  the  wooden  pier,  and  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  those  long  ships,  because  they  lose 
their  steerage  way. 

1316.  Even  if  the  northern  breakwater  were 
not  constructed,  you  would  still  prefer  coming 
alongside  the  present  wooden  jetty  to  having  the 
worK  done  which  is  contemplated,  to  enable  you 
to  come  alongside  the  stone  pier  further  up  ? — 
Yes,  except  in  very  bad  weather.  If  it  is  very 
bad  it  is  an  actual  necessity  to  go  up  to  the  jetty> 
if  you  possibly  can,  for  shelter ;  but  that  must 
entail  great  delay. 

1317.  Colonel  JFrencA.]  From  your  experience 
and  consideration  of  this  subject,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  construction  of  this  breakwater 
is  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  economical  way 
of  providing  against  all  these  di^vantages  which 
are  at  present  felt?— It  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient and  the  most  safe,  certainly ;  I  cannot  speak 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  the  most  economical  or 
not. 

1318.  For  the  convenience  of  Iwiding  the  pas- 
sengers and  muls,  and  for  saving  time>  yon 
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Commander    think  that  it  would  be  the  most  economical  and 

1^.  jBT.        the  most  efficient  plan  ? — Yes. 
J'^^n^^R.N.        1319.  Have   you   considered    this   subject    of 
~ —         deepeniDg  alongside  the  Admiralty  jetty  where 
•3^!"'®       there  are  some  detached  rocks  ? — I  had  not  heard 
loOg,        of  that  proposition  before  this  Committee  sat. 

1320.  Is  there  a  large  deposit  of  mud  there? 
— In  places,  I  believe  that  the  mud  is  very  deep, 
but  I  have  not  a  great  knowledge  of  the  harbour, 
and  I  do  not  profess  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
rocks. 

1321.  You  could  not  state  whether  there  is 
20  feet  deep  of  mud  ? — I  could  not. 

1322.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  deepen  that  part  by- 
cutting  away  the  rock  for  about  15  feet? — It 
would  be  necessary  to  deepen  it,  and  of  course, 
if  rocks  are  in  the  way,  they  must  be  destroyed. 

1323.  What  breadth  would  you  require  that 
channel  to  be  deepened,  which  is  to  be  15  feet 
deep  for  the  convenience  of  packets  lying  along- 
side, and  for  facility  of  egress  ? — The  whole  of 
the  harbour  to  the  length  of  the  ship  ought  to 
be  deepened,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  swing 
her  round, 

1324.  What  breadth  would  that  cutting  be  ? 
— It  would  be  350  feet ;  it  would  be  necessary  to 
deepen  the  harbour  sufficiently  if  we  are  to 
swing  inside. 

1325.  You  state  that  it  would  be  350  feet  in 
breadth,  and  15  feet  in  depth;  have  you  any 
idea  what  length  the  cutting  should  be  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  know  how  far  they  propose  to  go  up. 

1326.  How  far  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  up  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many  ^ 
feet  the  London  and  North  Western  Company's 
buildings  extend,  but  I  should  say  from  the  pre- 
flent  Admiralty  jetty,  it  should  be  deepened  at 
least  one  length  and  a  half  or  two  lengths,  and 
that  would  be  700  feet. 

1327.  Chairman.^  Then  you  would  have  to 
deepen  the  whole  of  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1328.  That  is  about  400  feet  in  breadth;  would 
not  that  be  a  very  expensive  affair  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

1329.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson J\  You  state,  do  you 
not,  that  it  took  you  an  hour  and  a  half  on  one 
occasion  to  get  the  in-coming  packet  round,  so 
lliat  she  could  lie  with  her  head  outward? — 
Yes. 

1330.  When  was  that? — I  do  not  remember 
the  date ;  but  it  was  last  winter. 

1331.  Was  that  on  one  occasion  only? — I  have 
been  frequently  more  than  an  hour. 

1332.  You  have  three  hours  to  spare  from  the 
arrival  of  the  in-coming  packet  till  it  is  time  to 
start,  have  you  not? — Yes,  provided  we  arrive  at 
our  time. 

1333.  Even  in  that  one  case,  when  you  were 
an  hour  and  a  half  doing  it,  you  had  still  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  spare  ? — No ;  because  we  were  de- 
tained on  our  passage  by  the  gale  that  was  blow- 
ing. . 

1334.  What  is  the  average  time  that  it  takes 
you  to  get  the  vessels  out,  swinging  inside  as  you 
do  now  ? — I  should  say  that  the  average  time  is 
from  about  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ;  say,  half  "an  hour  in  moderate  weather. 

1335.  Cannot  you  do  it  sometimes  in  less  than 
that? — No,  not  swinging  inside. 

1336.  Then  you  have  got  two  and  a  half  hours 
to  spare? — Yes,  we  have  two  and  a  half  hours 
to  spare,  provided  we  arrived  at  our  time. 

1337.  Supposing  there  was  a  breakwater,  and 


you  came  to  the  windward  of  the  present  pier  with 
a  northerly  gale,  how  long  would  it  take  you 
then  to  get  your  vessel's  head  out? — A  very 
little  time ;  we  should  swing  round  the  pier  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  Siat  takes  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  suppose. 

1338.  If  you  were  to  the  windward  of  the  pre- 
sent jetty,  with  j^our  head  in,  could  you  swing 
there  quicker  with  a  northerly  gale  than  you 
could  swing  with  a  southerly  gale  inside  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  if  you  can  take  a  stem-rope  in  from  the 
end  of  the  pier  there  is  no  difficulty  in  swin^g 
round,  provided  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sea  to 
force  the  ship  against  the  pier. 

1339.  You  state  that  in  a  dark  night  when  you 
approach  the  jetty,  you  cannot  tell  how  fiw  you 
are  from  it  ? — It  is  very  difficult. 

1340.  Would  you  be  able  to  judge  better  if 
you  had  a  breakwater  to  the  northward  of  you  ? 
— No ;  but  we  would  not  require  to  come  close 
in ;  you  could  keep  your  ship  well  off,  and  the 
wind  would  drop  you  alongside  immediately. 
That  is  where  the  gain  of  time  is;  whereas  if  you 
come  to  leeward,  you  cannot  judge  your  dis- 
tance exactly.  With  a  northerly  wind  you  can- 
not get  your  rope  ashore,  and  all  that  time  the 
ship  is  driving  away  to  the  leeward. 

1341.  With  regard  to  this  extension  berth,  do 
you  think  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  competent  sea- 
man to  bring  a  ship  alongside  the  extension  berth? 
— I  think  that  in  the  night  it  is  not  safe ;  I  have 
no  objection  to  doing  it  m  the  day. 

1342.  But  captains  can  be  found  who  are  com- 
petent to  bring  their  ships  alongside  the  extension 
berth ;  so  far  as  that  berth  is  concerned,  it  is  safe 
for  the  ship  when  she  is  there,  and  it  is  conyenient 
for  the  passengers  to  land,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  the 
ship  was  once  there  alongside  the  extension  pier, 
it  is  conyenient  for  the  passengers;  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  her  in. 

1343.  Do  you  doubt  whether  a  seaman  can  be 
found  who  is  competent  to  bring  a  ship  alongside 
that  extension  berth  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it. 

1344.  You  say  that  you  would  not  do  it? — 
I  should  not  like  to  do  it,  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  on  a  dark  night.  I  do  not  like  it  for  fear  of 
doing  damage  to  &e  pier  and  damage  to  the  ship ; 
one  turn  of  the  engine  of  those  ships  woold 
do  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  damage. 

1345.  If  the  reserve  packet  was  out  of  the  way 
would  it  do  so  then ? — ^i es,  it  would  carry  away 
the  woodwork  of  the  pier. 

1346.  Supposing  that  the  woodwork  ci  the 
pier  was  out  of  me  way,  and  that  there  was 
nothinor  but  a  straight  stone  jetty  for  the  yessel 
to  come  alongside,  what  would  be  the  damage  ? 
— ^We  should  damage  the  ship  against  the  stones. 

1347.  You  mean,  that  by  probable  mismanage- 
ment, you  might  run  into  the  pier  ? — It  is  very 
possible  on  a  dark  night. 

1348.  You  might  do  that  in  the  day-time, 
might  you  not  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  it  wo^  be 
very  bad  management  to  do  it  in  the  day,  but  of 
course  it  is  very  possible  in  a  dark  ni^ht ;  it  is 
impossible,  at  such  times,  to  see  the  length  oF 
the  ship. 

1349.  If  you  had  the  wind  blowing  upon  it, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  less  chance  of  seeing 
the  pier  ? — Certainly  not. 

1350.  In  fact  your  doctrine  is  this;  that  it  is 
unsafe  for  the  captain  to  bring  hie  ship  to  th^ 
leeward  of  the  pier  in  a  dark  night? — ^I  say  that 
it  is  inconvenient,  as  to  the  loss  of  time. 

1351.  That  it  is  unsafe,  in  fact^  to  come  to  the 
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leeward  of  the  pier  in  a  dark  ni^t  ? — It  is  un- 
safe when  you  nave  rocks  to  leeward  of  you, 
though  it  is  not  unsafe  with  regard  to  the 
pier. 

1352.  Are  there  rocks  to  the  leeward  of  you 
when  you  are  at  the  extension  berth? — No; 
there  are  not  there. 

1353.  It  is  somewhere  else  that  the  rocks  are, 
but  not  at  the  place  where  you  say  the  danger 
is  ? — I  do  not  say  that  there  is  danger  to  the  ship 
there,  but  there  is  danger  of  doing  a  great  ded 
of  damage ;  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  the  ship 
whatever  there,  of  course,  but  you  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  and  cause  great  delay  in  landing 
the  mails  and  the  passengers. 

1354.  There  is  no  danger,  you  think,  in  coming 
alongside  the  present  wooden  jetty — the  eastern 
jetty  ;  in  a  dark  night  you  are  not  afraid  of  run* 
ning  into  it  ? — I  say  that  there  is  great  danger,  in 
strong  northerly  and  north-easterly  gales,  of  your 
ropes  parting,  and  your  ship  drifting  to  the  lee- 
ward. 

1355.  I  am  speaking  of  nmning  into  the  pier; 
you  think  that  you  cannot  come  alcmgside  the  ex- 
tension berth  without  danger  of  running  into  the 
pier,  but  you  do  not  see  any  danger  of  running 
mtp  the  present  eastern  jetty? — There  is  not 
exactly  the  same  danger ;  that  is  where  the  diffi- 
culty is ;  you  cannot  judge  your  distance  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  see  how  far  you  are  from 
the  pier,  and  therefore,  with  your  vessel  to  the 
leeward,  you  cannot  get  your  ropes  ashore,  and 
thereby  there  is  a  great  loss  of  tune. 

1356.  Have  you  ever  run  into  the  pier? — 
Fortunately  I  have  not 

1357.  How  many  voyages  have  you  made,  do 
you  suppose,  in  the  night  since  you  have  com- 
manded one  of  those  vessels  ? — I  cannot  say  how 
many  at  present;  I  have  been  for  about  15 
months  running,  but  I  cannot  say  how  many  I 
have  run. 

1358.  You  have  run  a  great  many  voyages  on 
dark  nights  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

1359.  i  have  always  understood  that  the  ships 
of  the  Dublin  Steam*  packet  Company  are  re- 
markably well  handled? — I  hope  they  are. 

1360.  And  you  attribute  to  that  the  fact  that 

rm  have  not  run  into  the  pier  on  dark  nights  ? — 
attribute  it  to  being  careful. 

1361.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  good  ma- 
nagement will  be  continued ;  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  not  continue  as  good  as  it 
ever  has  been,  and  that  you  will  not  l^  able  to 
come  alongside  this  pier  without  running  into  it? 
— ^I  hope  so. 

1362.  Do  not  you  think  that  vou  could  point 
your  vessel  to  the  extension  berth  so  as  to  come 
alongside  with  your  vessel  in  safety  on  a  dark 
night  ? — I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  quite  possible. 

1363.  Colonel  LefroyJ]  You  have  stated  that 
coming  to  the  advanced  pier  with  certain 
winds  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  danger, 
and  that  danger  may  be  avoided  in  future, 
as  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  the  skill  of  the  com- 
manders ;  do  not  you  think  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  public  that  that  danger  should  be, 
oy  any  future  accommodation,  ^uaided  against  as 
much  as  possible  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1364.  Do  you  think  that  the  breakwater  which 
has  been  recommended  would  enable  captains  to 
avoid  the  risk  which  you  have  mentionea  arising 
from  the  winds  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  it  would. 

1365.  A  former  witness  has  stated  that  if  the 
0.95. 
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expenses  of  the  blue  pier  and  the  breakwater  Commandir 
were  the  same,  he  would  prefer  the  blue  pier,  in       w.  H. 
consequence  of  the  probability  of  the  number  <rf  PaynCy  m.H. 
vessels  increasing  hereafter,  and  that  if  they  in-         —  ■■ 
creased  there  would  be  more  accommodation  with 
the  blue  pier  than  with  the  breakwater  and  the 
present  pier ;  do  you  contemplate  any  increase 
of  vessels  for  which  the  breakwater   and  the 
present  pier  would  not  provide  a  sufficient  ac- 
commodation?—No;   I  do   not  contemplate   it, 
certainly  not. 

1366.  Would  you  rather  have  the  present  pier 
and  the  breakwater  than  the  blue  piers,  under 
any  circumstances? — Yes;  1  should  prefer  the 
present  pier  and  the  breakwater. 

1367.  Would  you  think  it  a  necessary  part  of 
the  improvement,  that  the  breakwater  should  be 
made  a  pier,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  to  have  it 
made  a  mere  breakwater,  and  the  present  pier 
solidified  ? — I  would  be  satisfied,  so  far  as  the 
shelter  of  the  ship  was  concerned,  if  it  was  a  rough 
breakwater,  but  it  would  be  more  convenient,  of 
course,  to  have  it  a  finished  pier,  because  it  might 
be  made  use  of  for  landing. 

1368.  Do  you  think  for  the  accommodation  and 
safety  of  vessels,  if  the  present  pier  was  solidi- 
fied and  a  breakwater  made,  everything  would 
be  acccmiplished  that  could  be  desired  ? — I  think 


so. 


1369.  Would  the  present  pier,  if  solidified,  be 
secure,  and  held  a  sufficient  screen  to  protect  the 
public  on  landing  ? — There  must  still  be,  in  nor- 
therly winds,  a  delay  in  getting  alongside. 

1370.  I  say  if  the  breakwater  be  made  and  the 
present  pier  solidified,  would  the  present  pier 
afford  a  good  position  for  a  screen  to  protect  the 
public  on  landing  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1371.  And  be  sufficiently  secure  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1372.  Chairman,']  What  do  you  mean  by 
secure? — The  pier  would  be  rendered  safer  to 
come  alongside  by  having  a  screen  to  the  wind- 
ward. 

1373.  Do  you  think  a  screen  could  be  putup<m 
the  pier  now,  with  a  roof,  or  are  you  unable  to 
form  any  opinion  of  that  kind  ? — No ;  I  cannot 
form  an  opinion  upon  that ;  it  is  an  engineer's 
question,  I  think. 

1374.  The  present  pier  is  not  solidified  now? 
— No. 

1375.  Have  they  been  doing  anything  to  it? — 
They  have  been  putting  down  more  piles. 

1376.  But  it  is  not  solidified  ?— No ;  the  swell 
washes  right  through  It. 

1377.  The  captains  of  the  different  ships  are 
perfectly  competent  men,  are  they  not  ? — I  think 
sa 

1378.  It  requires  considerable  skill  in  steam 
navigation  to  bring  ships  alongside  even  now> 
does  it  not? — It  requires  a  good  eye  and  good 
management 

1379.  Do  not  you  think  that  any  competent 
person,  that  is  to  say,  any  person  acquainted  with 
naval  matters,  wouU  cijarly  understand  the  diffi- 
culties of  coming  to  the  inner  pier? — I  should 
think  so. 

1380.  Lord  John  Browne,']  Supposing  the 
Admiralty  jetty  to  be  removed,  and  the  Camber 
to  be  filled  up,  so  as  to  make  a  straight  line  along 
the  face  of  the  pier,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  take  to  swing  a  vessel  inside  lying  in  that 
berth?' — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 

1381.  In    a   strong   southerly    wind,   or  in  a 
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strong  northerly  wind,  how  long  would  it  take 
in  each  case  ? — In  a  strong  southerly  wind  we 
should  swing,  as  we  at  present  do,  right  round 
the  pier ;  that  would  be  the  quickest  way. 

1382.  How  long  would  it  take  ? — In  my  former 
answer  I  stated  that  it  would  be  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  when  you  are  down  at  the  end 
of  the  jeity ;  therefore,  there  is  merely  a  little 
additional  time  in  backing ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  and  trouble  in  backing  in  a  strong 
southerly  wind,  because  you  are  forced  against 
the  pier  all  the  time,  but  you  would  not  damj^e 
the  ship ;  the  pier  would  be  more  likely  to  suffer 
than  the  ship. 

1383.  How  long  would  it  take  you,  with  a 
northerly  wind,  in  swinging  from  that  berth  ? — 
That  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  wind.  As 
I  said  before,  I  have  been  as  much  as  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  an  hour  and  40  minutes. 

1384.  It  would  take  about  the  same  time  as  It 
takes  in  your  present  berth? — Yes,  just  about 
the  same  time. 

1385.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  Comparing  Kings- 
town with  Holyhead,  does  it  take  you  longer  to 
establish  a  communication  by  gangway  between 
the  ship  and  the  shore  on  an  average  at  Holy- 
head, than  it  does  at  Kingstown? — It  takes  a 
great  deal  longer  at  Holyhead;  there  is  never 
any  difficulty  at  Kingstown. 

1386.  About  what  is  the  difference  of  time  in 
establishing  communication  by  gangways,  so  that 
the  mails  and  passengers  can  be  landed ;  how 
much  longer,  on  the  average,  does  it  taJke  at 
Holyhead  than  it  does  at  Kingstown  ? — I  cannot 
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you  would  ^   _         _^    ^ ^ 

Kingstown,  because  I  have  never  seen  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  alongside  at  Kingstown. 

1387.  The  returns  that  have  been  laid  before 
the  House  do  not  show  what  you  have  stated  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  they  do ;  but  any  one  will 
inform  you  that  it  takes  a  considerably  longer 
time  at  Holyhead  than  it  does  at  Kingstown, 
from  the  nature  of  the  harbour ;  there  is  never 
any  sea  in  Kingstown  to  prevent  our  goinff  along- 
side ;  the  sheltered  pier  being  to  the  wmdward 
of  the  jetty,  you  can  get  alongside  in  any 
weather. 

1388.  Lord  Naas.]  How  long  does  it  take 
generally  to  swing  in  Kingstown  Harbour? — 
— About  the  same  time  as  at  the  pier  at  Holy- 
head ;  in  moderately  fine  weather,  aoout  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

1389.  Has  the  weather  much  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  time  it  takes  to  swing  in  Kingstown 
Harbour  ? — Not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes 
in  any  weather. 

1390.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  Kin^town 
Harbour  you  can  generally  swing  withm  the 
same  time,  whereas  at  Holyhead,  3ie  difference 
of  time  taken  to  swing  is  very  great  ? — ^Yes ;  the 
difference  is  very  great  indeed. 

1391.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson."]  Has  any  accident 
ever  occurred  in  Kingstown  Harbour,  in  bring- 
ing the  ships  alongside  there  ? — None  that  I  am 
aware  of.   1  have  never  had  anv  accident. 

1392.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  ever 
was  one  or  not? — I  do  not. 

1393.  Has  there  ever  been  an  accident  at 
Holyhead  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  ships  in  swinging 
took  the  ground,  and  the  mails  and  passengers 
were  kept  on  the  pier  for  three  hours  waitmg ; 
that  was  in  swinging  inside. 


1394.  Has  there  ever  been  an  accident  in  com* 
ing  alongside  at  night,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
at  Holyhead? — No;  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
greater  accident  than  knocking  away  the  piles  of 
the  pier ;  that  has  been  done,  I  believe ;  but  I 
cannot  say  when  or  by  whom. 

1395.  Colonel  French.]  On  the  9th  of  Januarys 
I  find  from  a  Return  before  the  House  in  1862, 
that  the  average  time  employed  in  establishing  a 
communication  by  gangway,  between  the  snip 
and  shore,  and  landing  the  mails  at  Kingstown, 
was  6  minutes  37  seconds,  while  at  Holyhead  it 
was  only  3  minutes  45  seconds ;  and  so  it  goes. 
On  ^  another   occasion    at    Kingstown,    it    was- 

7  minutes  47  seconds,  while  at  Holyhead  it  was 
but  5  minutes  33  seconds;  and  on  the  8th  of 
March  1850,  it  was  5  minutes  52  seconds  at 
Kingstown,  and  at  Holyhead  it  was  8  minutes 
33  seconds ;  can  you  account  for  those  figures  ? — 
The  average  is  considerably  longer  at  Holyhead,. 
I  think,  if  you  take  the  whole  of  the  Returns.  I  see 
in  one  case  there  are  5  minutes  at  Kingstown,  and 

8  minutes  at  Holyhead ;  4  minutes  at  Kingstown, 
and  6  minutes  at  Holyhead,  and  so  on.  I  am. 
sure  from  my  experience  it  is  longer. 

1396.  Colonel  Vandeleur.]  There  is  a  reserve 
vessel  kept  at  Holyhead,  is  there  not  ? — There  is.. 

1397.  Where  does  she  lie  ?— She  lies  in  the 
Camber. 

1398.  Afloat,  or  aground?— She  is  aground 
from  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  and  after 
low  water. 

1399.  Do  you  consider  it  essential  that  she 
should  be  always  afloat  ? — She  ought  to  be. 

1400.  It  is  proposed,  I  believe,  that  she  should  lie 
at  the  extension  berth  if  the  harbour  was  deepened ; 
do  you  approve  of  that  plan? — She  could  not  lie 
there  if  we  are  to  come  in  there,  because  die 
would  be  in  our  way. 

1401.  With  your  vessel  running  in  in  the 
night,  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  spare  vessel  to  lie  at  the  extension  pier  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

1402.  In  the  proposed  plan  for  deepening  the 
harbour,  would  tnere  be  any  other  place  for  iier  ? 
— She  could  lie  further  up  the  harbour,  provided 
it  was  deepened. 

1403.  Without  inconvenience  to  your  vessels 
coming  in  ? — That  depends  on  how  far  she  could 
lie  up,  and  how  far  it  was  deepened  up. 

1404.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  The  day  boat 
and  the  night  boat  respectivelv  lie  the  12  hours 
at  their  offat  Eangstown,  do  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1405.  But  when  they  come  into  Holyhead, 
they  must  swing  immediately,  to  get  ready  for 
the  return  ioumey  ? — Yes, 

1406.  They  have  got  the  whole  day  or  night 
respectively  to  swing  in  at  Eangstown  if  thej 
wish  ? — Yes ;  but  immediately  our  other  packet 
goes  away,  we  always  swing  round,  and  are  ready 
to  start. 

1407.  In  Holyhead  you  must  swing  imme- 
diately ? — Yes,  the  sooner  the  better,  to  save  our 
time,  because  we  have  to  coal. 

1408.  How  long  does  the  coaling  take  ? — 
About  an  hour  and  a  half. 

1409.  If  you  are  an  hour  and  a  half  swingings 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  coaling,  then  your  time 
is  up  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  and  die  coal  is  comiii|^ 
in  just  as  there  are  passengers  coming  in,  whi^ 
is  very  inconvenient. 

1410.  In  Kingstown,  you  have  12  hours  to  do- 
that  in  ? — Yes ;  in  Eangstown  we  have  plenty  o£ 
spare  time. 
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Chables  Edwabd  Stewabt^  Esq.5  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1411.  Chairman.lY  ov  are  secretary  to  the 
London  and  North- Western  Bailway  Company  ? 
— I  am. 

1412.  "Were  you  a  party  to  making  the  contract 
between  the  London  and  North- Western  Com- 
pany and  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  the 
mails  to  Dublin? — Since  the  year  1854,  with  the 
exception  of  one  interview  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  I  was  a  party  to  every  interview  and 
ccmununication  that  has  taken  place. 

1413.  Was  that  contract  made  jointly  by  you 
and  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  or  solely 
by  yourself? — It  was  executed  as  a  contract  jointly 
between  the  railway  companies  and  the  City  of 
Dublin  Company. 

1414.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  that  con- 
tract ? — Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to 
state  the  origin  of  the  Bill  which  led  to  that  con- 
tract. It  arose  from  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Jamea  Graham.  At  that  time  there  was  an 
existing  contract  between  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  xacket  Company  and  the  Government, 
which  was  unsatisfactory.  Sir  James  Graham 
stated  that  the  Government  could  not  propose  to 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  the 
abandonment  of  their  contract,  but  that  if  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Kailway  Company 
would  undertake  the  negotiation,  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Government.  I  may  state 
that  his  views  were  to  this  effect;  the  condi- 
ti<m5  were  these : — ^^  Present  mail  contract  to  be 

B'ven  up.  Railway  to  be  extended  to  the  New 
arbour.  Floating-stage  to  be  provided  by  Ad- 
miralty, to  allow  steamers  to  come  alongside  in 
deep  water.  Large  steamers  to  be  provided,  capa^ 
ble  of  conveying  full  number  of  passengers  con- 
veniently; speed  not  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
New  contract  to  be  on  a  liberal  footing,  to  meet 
the  additional  service  and  accommodation,  and  the 
increased  outlay,  for  getting  to  the  New  Harbour. 
Arrangements  to  be  considered  on  a  national  foot- 
ing, affording  full  accommodation;  in  fact, making 
Kingstown  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  His 
own  opinion,  but  had  not  consulted  his  col- 
leagues ^  at  that  time.  This  was  in  September 
18^.  Shortly  afterwards  we  were  desired  to 
attend  at  the  Admiral^,  when  an  official  inter- 
view took  place,  and  Sir  James  Graham  con- 
firmed the  views  (no  doubt  after  consulting  his 
colleagues)  which  he  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Glyn 
at  that  first  interview.  Notices  were  given  for 
a  Bill,  authorising  a  contract  between  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  the  London 
and  North-Westem  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Clie«ter  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Postmaster  General  on  the 
otiier.  We  were  invited  to  send  in  the  terms  on 
which  we  would  be  willing  to  perform  that  ser- 
vice, and  I  have  them  here. 

1415.  Are  those  the  terms  which  afterwards 
formed  the  contract  ? — They  are  the  basis  of  the 
contract ;  they  were  modified  very  much.  I 
visited  Dublin,  more  than  once,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
subject;  and  the  times  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public  were  agreed  upon  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  I  will  state  pre- 
sently. Our  proposal  was  as  follows :  "  Pro- 
posals for  improvmg  the  communications,  mail 
aervice,  and  passenger,  between  England  and  Ire- 
land.    That  the  Government  shall  provide  suit- 
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able  accommodation  for  the  embarkation  and 
landing  of  mails  and  passengers  at  Kingstown, 
and  at  the  New  Harbour  at  Holyhead,  and  for 
their  transmission  to  and  from  Dublin ;  also  im- 
proved access  to  the  New  Harbour  at  Holyhead, 
with  the  use  of  rails,  and  other  conveniences,  to 
be  constructed  on  the  Government  property, 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Rendel 
and  Mr.  Stephenson"  (at  that  time  there  were 
specific  plans  agreed  upon),  '^  and  exempting 
the  packets  from  harbour  and  light  dues  at 
Kin^town  and  Holyhead.  That  the  London 
and  North  Western,  Chester  and  Holyhead,  and 
City  of  Dublin  Companies  shall  unite  in  an  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  nusmg 
the  necessary  capital  for  new  Doats,  and  for  the 
performance  of  the  service  in  the  most  efficient 
and  satisfactorv  manner;  each  boat  being  provided 
with  a  post-office,  and  all  needful  convemence  for 
sorting  letters  on  the  voyage,  provision  being 
also  made  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
passengers,  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  meet  the 
maximum  or  summer  traffic.  That  the  boats  shall 
be  capable  of  performing  the  passage  from  quay  to 
quay  in  four  nours"  (tne  words  *on  the  average' 
were  in  the  original ;  an  exception  was  taken  to 
that  by  th^  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Dublin,  and 
the  words  were  struck  out"),  "  excluding  extreme 
cases  of  accident,  fogs,  or  hea\^ gales,  when  such 
speed  would  be  impossible.  That  the  owners  of 
the  steamboats  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£.  per  hour  for  any  excess  of  time  beyond  an 
average  of  four  hours.  That  the  owners  of  the 
steamboats  shall  engage  to  run  two  voyages  each 
way  per  day,  under  penalties  for  non-perform- 
ance of  contracts.  That  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  arrangements  for  sea-service, 
and  of  the  extension  of  the  New  Harbour  at  Holy- 
head, and  of  the  needful  conveniences  at  Holyhead, 
Kingstown,  and  Dublin,  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
Companies  will  be  prepared  to  run  their  express 
trains  in  connexion  with  the  steamboats,  so  as  to 
perform  the  journey  between  Loildon  and  Holy- 
head in  seven  hours,  inclusive  of  stoppages  (15 
minutes  heing  allowed  for  refreshments),  enabling     , 

Sassengers  to  perform  the  journey  between  Lon- 
on  and  Dublin  in  12  hours.  Subject  to  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  the  Post  Office,  these 
trains  may  be  made  available  for  the  conveyance 
of  mails  between  London  and  Dublin.  The  owners 
of  the  steamboats  to  receive,  as  payment  for  the 
performance  by  them  of  the  specified  sea-service, 
70,000/.  per  annum  as  a  maximum,  subject  to 
reduction  from  time  to  time,  contingent  upon  the 
increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  first  and  second 
class  passenger  traffic  carried  between  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  boats  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head and  City  of  Dublin  Companies,  during  the 
year  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
tract. The  London  and  North-Westem  Com- 
pany, on  those  conditions,  were  prepared  to  do 
the  land-service  free. 

1416.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
that  was  the  contract  finally  agreed  upon  between 
you  and  the  Government? — No;  tnis  was  the 
proposition  of  the  Companies. 

1417.  We  have  had  the  contract  put  in  in 
evidence  already;  will  you  state  whether  the 
Government  have  performed  their  side  of  the  t 
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contract,  or  whether  the  companies  have  ? — The 
Grovemment  have  not,  certainlj. 

1418.  In  what  particulars?— I  wa«  anxious  to 
have  laii  those  fiicts  before  70a,  because  it  is 
rather  material.  Those  proposals  were  forwarded 
to  Sur  James  Graham ;  a  communicatioii  then 
took  i^ace  wbk  the  Post  Office,  and  they  steted 
that  flte  hours  proposed  by  the  Sailway  Company , 
mi  wUch  bad  been  agreed  to  by  t&e  Ghnnber 
of  Commeroe  in  Dublin,  would  not  meet  the  re- 
qnEnreiwnts  of  the  Post  CMioe,  aad  that  great 
duu^es  were  necessary  to  be  made.  I  will  now 
state  Ihe  hours  which  were  at  that  time  proposed. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  cc^y  ol  the  Table  which  was 
antai^ed  at  that  time,  and  it  is  as  followa : — 

TIME  TABLE, 

Amng9dm  enioert  wilh  the  Counoil  of  the  Chamber 
<«f  Oo— ncroe,  Dablin,  in  Nsveoiber  LB&Su 


Enolisb  Mail  trom  Lonbon. 


hmrt  London       -    8.4ft 


8.80 


(GWing  11  honn.) 


Arrive  at  Kingstown 

Loi  QTBnwM  of  tine 

IrithTiae    • 


7,46 
CSft 

7.20 


Arrive  at  ICingitown 


Iriih  Time 


-    7.80 
-    -      7.5 


Ekolisb  Mail  proh  Dublin. 


le»t  Kingrtown     -    8.0 
l(Oin^g  M  honn.) 

Arrire  in  Xondon    - 

Add  diSerenoeef  tine 

• 

7.0 
0.25 

7^ 

tMsve  KiBgrtomi  -    S.4ft 

{Giring  11  lionrs 
16«Bi«iitei.) 

Arrire  in  London   - 

Adddiftrenceortiait 

Greenwioh  Time    - 

- 

A.M. 

6.0 
0J» 

6.25 

That  last  israin  would  have  suited  the  Post  Office, 
Ittt  not  the  earlier  trains;  then  a  very  Ions  ccmv 
nqpondenoe  took  place  with  the  ^ost  Office^ 
taming  mainly  iq[>on  the  question  of  penalties. 
The  Post  Office  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
aKoeption  whi^ver,  even  in  case  of  delay  to  save 
life ;  lo  which  the  Bailwagr  Ccmipany^  and  the 
Steam  Packet  Ccmipanyoliyeoted  on  prmciple^and 
stated  that  on  no  consideration  whatever  would 


the¥  come  under  an  obligation  to  pay 
nnder  such  circumstances  as  those.  We  were  in- 
vited to  apply  to  the  insurance  offices;  it  was  stated 
that  that  rusk  was  capable  of  being  estimated, 
and  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  add  to  our  con- 
tract what  might  be  necessary  to  guarantee  us 
against  it ;  however,  we  declined  it,  and  ulti- 
mately the  contract  as  it  now  exists  was  agreed 
upon.  The  terms  required  by  the  Post  Office 
were  very  unsuitable,  as  we  believed,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  passenger  traffic;  the  difFep- 
enceof  half-annhour  made  it  very  costly  and  also  in* 
convenient  to  all  passengers,wlM)  are  now  required 
to  be  hurried  over  the  journey  in  a  way  which  gives 


not  sufficient  time  at  the  stations,  unless  we 
travel  at  a  very  high  speed,  which  is  costly  and 
inconvenient.  We  stated  to  the  Government 
that  a  contract^  on  the  terms  proposed  by  tliem, 
would  not  only  be  not  vemnnecative,  hat  wooU 
be  highly  the  reverse,  and  we  were  reluettntb 
eompelled  to  decline  the  contaract  on  &q  tenni 
pnqiosed. 

1419L  What  was  the  time  finally  agreed  be- 
ween  Londcm  and  Dublin? — Between  Loodoa 
and  Kingstown^  11  hours;  the  contract  does  not 
go  beyoi]^  Kin^town.  The  Act  passed  in  IttS, 
and  in  February  1856,  the  Treasury  pasted  a 
Minute,  of  which  I  will  read  an  extmct;  they 
state  that  the  mail  service  was  of  panynountiBi- 
portanoe,  but  they  say:  ^^  While,  however,  mj 
Lords  regard  this  as  being  the  main  object  <^tbt 
Act,  and  the  one  which  the  Govommeiit  is  ofr 
ciaUy  called  upon  to  take  into  its  ooasideniion, 
they  by  no  means  desire  to  leave  ouet  of  view,  ii 
connexHm  therewith^  the  enormous  social  aad 
political  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  bs 
derived  from  suc^  an  unproved  commmnicaiim 
between  the  two  countries  as  the  pr^rees  ef  art 
and  soi^ioe  entitle  the  public  to  look  for.  Vm 
can  my  Losda  leave  out  <^  view  the  gieat  advn- 
iage  and  convenience  which  such  an  unpraved 
servioe  would  confer  upon  Irish  Members  of  Psn 
liament,  whose  public  duties  aeoessarily  lead  U 
their  frequent  passage  between  the  two  coantasi^ 
and  who  are  entided  to  CKpeot  every  fair  heUlBf 
£tff  that  jmrpose.  It  is  now  nearly  three  mottis 
since  the  Act  referred  to  was  passed  into  a  fanr, 
and  as  yet  no  application  whatever  has  beeaattds 
to  the  Grovemment  with  a  view  te  giveeffeetts 
its  provisions.''  I  quote  this  to  show  the  Caa> 
mittee  that  the  Government  wens  the  parties  ate 
were  mvitii^  the  Kaakvay  Cootpaay  to  petftna 
this  service. 

142a  What  was  tJbe  time  in  whk^  that  ssrnos 
hmm  Ein^Btown  to  Looadon,  and  hack  aeam,«0 
to  be  performed  ? — Ii  is  net  nentiened  ia  tkl 
decumeut. 

1421.  What  weve  the  nmnber  of  heoas^ 
Eleven  hours. 

1422.  Is  it  perfanned  in  thai  time  now  ?— Fsfj 
nearly,  I  think 

1422.  Are  tbece  not  freqmnjb  d^ys?— Ihi 
returns  are  furnished.  I  think  we  manage  to 
keep  the  time  very  welL 

1424.  To  what  do  you  aitrabute  those  del^i; 
is  it  to  the  non-pofonnance  of  the  contract  hf 
the  Government  ? — Yes,  to  the  fulnre  oa  m 
part  of  the  Gt)vemment  to  give  us  the  conve- 
niences which  they  engage  to  do  under  thecsn- 
tract* 

1425.  You  are  boifnd  under  penalties,  divided 
between  you  and  the  steauiboat  company,  as  ts 
time,  are  you  not,  which  you  have  Brnufpi 
among  yourselves? — Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  assawig 
the  Government  to  have  fulfilled  their  partof  As 
contract,  we  are  certainly  subject  to  penalties^ 
but  there  is  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  Aoee 
penalties  are  not  to  be  imposed  till  the.  Govern- 
ment give  us  what  we  say  i^  are  entitled  t^ 
namely,  the  piers  which  were  the  sulgect  of  dis- 
cussion, and  whidi  were  agreed  to  prior  ts  4a 
•execution  of  the  contract  I  may  state,  shortly, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Companies  was  tbiA 
the  service  diould  be  performed  in  12  hwui 
from  London  to  Dublin ;  there  was  then  a  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  it 
should  be  done  in  10^  hours  from  London  to 
Dublin ;  and  ultimately,  it  was  arranged  that  tt 
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dimld  ha  done  in  11  houz»  to  'Kxagstmni,  not  to 
Dublin,  we  having  no  control  over  the  short 
l^nach  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin.  I  will  state 
what  took  place  in  communication  with  the  £ngi- 
■eer  on  tlie  part  of  the  Gorernment.  In  1866, 
a  meeting  todc  place  at  Holyhead,  at  which  there 
were»  as  representatives  from  the  Government, 
Commander  Skinner  and  Mr.  BendeL  I  myself 
npresented  the  London  and  North  Western  Com 
pany,  Mr.  Binger  and  Mr.  Lee  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Company,  and  Mr.  Watson  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Coinpany.  Captain  Hirste 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Company,  and  Captain  Symes,  Captain  Eean,and 
Giptain  Williams  for  the  City  of  Dublin  Com- 
pany; all  the  interests  were  represented.  A  dis- 
onaeion  than  took  place ;  a  suggestion  was  made 
dial  there  should  oe  two  sets  of  piers,  as  seems  to 
be  contemplated  now,  one  foe  the  Lrish  packets, 
and  the  oUier  for  lander  vessels^  The  London 
and  North  Western  Company  at  that  time  took 
azoe|rtion,  and  stated  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
eassary  that  the  whole  accommodation  should  be 
eoncentrated  at  some  one  point,  and  that  that 
point  should  be  in  deep  water.  "  Mr.  Stewart 
stated  that,  for  the  simplification  of  the  Railway 
Company's  arrangements,  one  pier  alone  must  be 
OQOtempIated,  aiM  this  pier  must  be  capable  of 
aooommodating  all  classes  of  packets."  That  waa 
tha  t^asb  upon  which  we  then  proceeded ;  that 
waa  aaaented  to  by  the  Government,  and  Mr. 
Sendel  proposed  the  piers  as  shown  upon  the 
plaa  attached  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimatea 
of  1859,  and  also  those  of  1856. 

1426-  Mr.  i^atrilWill  yourefer  to  Clause  11 
cf  your  contract:  ^'"That  no  deduction  shall  be 
anoe  under  the  last-mentioned  clause  from  the 
sma  Doable  under  this  contract  until  Her  Ma* 
jeaty>  EEer  heirs^  or  successors,  shall  have  oansed 
dua  necessary  pieara,  rails»  and  appliances  which, 
aro  to  be  provided  by  Her  said  Majesty's  Govem- 
fluent  at  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  respectively  to 
ba  completed,  with  free  ana  uninterrupted  acceaa 
far  tbe  trains  and  packets  to  be  provided  under 
tlua  contract.'^  Wnat  piers  do  you  consider  were 
vafiurred  to  in  that  cliuise  of  tiie  agreement? — 
Tbe  piers  which  were  agreed  to  fm;er  consoka- 
vrith  Mr.  Hawkshaw. 


I4ft7.  Are  these  marked  blue  upon  tiiat  large 
]daa  ? — Yes ;  and  they  are  also  shown  upon  tiie 
wimm  attached  to  the  Civil  Se^oe  Estimates  of 
MMBtAlBM, 

1428.  And  was  the  money  proposed  to  be  taken 
fiar  completing  those  piers  marked  blue  in  that 
estimate? — Yes;  and  those  piers  marked  blue  on 
that  map,  and  shown  on  the  plan  attached  to  the 
C!v3  Service  Estimates  of  1859,  are  those  agreed 
iqMm  between  the  Government  and  the  contrao- 
tora. 

I4Z9.  When  you  were  negotiating  for  this 
oontract,  were  those  the  plans  that  were  put 
before  ^on  as  the  ones  which  the  Government 
wescB  going  to  carry  out? — Yes;  those  plans  were 
finaHv  agreed  upon,  in  substitution  of  those  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  between  us  and  Mr. 
BeodeL 

1430.  Which  you  consider  were  referred  to  in 
tUa  C^lause  11,  aa  to  ])enabies?-^  Yes,  there  is  no 
question  of  that ;  they  are  referred  to  in  these 
terma:  ^  The  estimated  cost  of  the  eastern  break- 
water, packet  piers,  and  postal  accommodation* 
aa  aippioved  bv  the  Admiralty,  sanctioned  by  the 
Tremamrjy  and  explained  in  the  repoarta  of  Mr, 
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Hawkshaw,  dated  the  30th  of  September  1857        C.  E. 
and  2d  of  February  1858  respectively."  Stewarfy 

143  L  Those  are  the  plans  which  you  under-         ^^* 

stood  were  to  be  carriea  out  when  you  made  the         

contract? — Certainly.  23  Jane 

1432.  With  regard  to  that  jettnr  marked  red,        ^^P^ 
how  was  it  explained  to  you  when  you  were 
negotiating  for  this  contract  ? — That  it  was  to  be 

a  ^^ temporary"  jetty.  As  the  ^rmanent  piera 
would  take  a  considerable  time  in  construction^ 
this  wooden  structure  was  to  be  thrown  out;  and 
it  is  marked  in  the  plan,  so  laid  before  Parliament^ 
as  a  "  temporary  ^  pier. 

1433.  It  was  considered,  during  those  negotia- 
tions, merely  to  be  a  temporary  acconunodation, 
pending  the  construction  of  those  larger  piers, 
marked  blue  upon  the  plan? — Yes,  clearly;  and 
those  plans  of  the  piers  went  so  £Etr  that  I  have 
now  in  my  hand  tne  contract  drawings  of  those 
piers,  and  the  contracts  were  actually  let  for  their 
construction. 

1434.  You  were  informed,  were  you  not,  that 
Aey  were  at  that  time  let  ? — No ;  they  were  let 
shortiy  after  the  execution  of  the  contract,  but 
they  were  the  identical  piers  agreed  upon  by  the 
Government.  The  contract  is  tlien  executed^ 
and  those  piers  are  actually  let;  and  here  is  the 
oontract  drawing  {producing  the  same). 

1435.  Chairman.'l  Were  those  agreed  upon 
and  actually  let? — Yes;  those  are  the  piers 
finally  a^ed  upon  and  actually  let. 

1436.  iiOrd  NaasJ]  The  contract  was  actually 
let  for  them?— Yes. 

1437.  Who  was  the  contractor  ? — ^Mr.  BJgbyt 
I  believe. 

1438.  Was  the  Government  obliged  to  pay 
anytiiing  for  avoiding  the  continuance  of  th^ 
contract? — I  do  not  know. 

1439.  Mr.  Herbert]  May  the  Committee  un- 
derstand that  all  the  negotiations  in  which  the 
Company  waa  concerned  proceeded  uj^n  the 
assumption  that  that  pier  was  to  be  provided  ? — 
Clearly  ;  that  particular  pier. 

1440.  You  are  now  in  this  position,  are  you. 
not,  of  having  been  engaged  in  a  negotiation 
with  tlie  Government,  having  performed  all  your 
part  of  the  contract,  and  me  Government  not 
having  taken  any  steps  to  perform  theirs? — Yes  ; 
that  is80» 

1441.  Mr.  Laird.']  Except  this,  that  they  made 
a  contract,  and  have  since  rescinded  the  ccmtract 
for  those  piers  ? — ^Yes. 

1442.  Chairman.]  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  they  did,  but  they  have  not  performed 
the  contract  with  the  contractors? — No;  and 
that  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  us.  We  entered 
into  this  contract  haying  this  in  view :  knowing 
that  the  mere  working  of  the  contract  would 
result  in  a  very  heavy  annual  loss,  as  it  has  done 
to  us^  we  expe<^;ed  to  be  recouped  by  the  cdlateral 
advantages  which  would  be  adG)rded  by  the  cen** 
struction  of  those  piers. 

1443.  The  breach  of  the  contract  by  the  Go- 
vernment has  actually  entailed  a  loss  iu>on  the 
Company  ? — Yes,  a  very  heavy  annual  loss. 

144  L  And  tlie  Government  have  no  nowet  to 
inflict  fines  upon  you  until  they  fulfil  tneir  part 
of  the  contract  ? — So  we  hold. 

1445.  Therefore,  the  public  must  suffer  from 
the  non-performance  of  the  oontract  by  the  Go- 
vernment ? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  those  powers  of  im- 
posing^ penalties  are  valuable;  personally,  I  do' 
not  think  they  are  of  much  value;  the  PostO£Sce 
attach  importance  to  them. 
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1446.  As  far  as  they  are  a  means  of  making 
the  Company  perform  their  contract,  they  are 
perfectly  useless  ? — That  is  so ;  that  clause  is  in 
abeyance. 

1447.  Lord  NaasJ]  What  was  the   contract 

Erice  of  those  piers  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  merely 
now  the  fact  that  the  contract  was  let,  and  that 
the  estimate  is  425,000/..  The  temporary  pier 
was  estimated  at  16,000/.  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  at  20,000  /. 

1448.  Mr.  Laird.']  It  was  always  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  temporary  accommodation,  was  it  not. 
when  you  made  that  contract  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1449.  It  appears  in  Clause  16  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  interested  in  the  increase  of 
traffic,  because  they  are  to  divide  with  the  Com- 
pany one-half  of  the  passenger  receipts  after 
they  amount  to  35,000  /.   a  year  ? — ^les,   that 


18  so. 


1450.  Then,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Grovenv- 
ment,  and  the  country  generally,  to  provide  the 
best  accommodation,  so  as  to  increase  the  pas- 
se^er  traffic  of  Holyhead  as  much  as  possible  ? 
—Yes. 

1451.  There  were  some  questions  asked  the 
other  day  about  the  harbour-rates ;  it  would  be  an 
equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  any  harbour-rates  that 
they  might  receive,  if  they  received  this  increase? 
—I  do  not  know  about  that. 

1452.  Chairmaji.']  Do  you  think  that  the  Com- 
pany would  have  entered  into  this  agreement  if 
they  had  not  trusted  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract  by  the  Government  in  making  those 
works? — Certainly  not  It  was  an  element  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question  when  this  contract 
was  under  discussion  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Railway  Company  would  not  have 
entered  into  the  contract  on  the  terms  that  they 
did,  if  they  had  not  felt  assured  that  the  worfa 
which  the  Government  had  agreed  to  construct, 
after  long  and  frequent  communication  with  the 
contractors,  would  have  been  carried  out. 

1 453.  Do  vou  think  that  those  piers  were  alone 
considered  with  reference  to  the  Irish  service,  or 
was  some  additional  or  ulterior  8er\dce  looked  to 
at  that  time  ? — It  is  distinctly  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  service,  and  to  mckets  drawing  deeper 
water;  for  instance,  the  late  Captain  Harrison,  of 
the  "  Great  Eastern,''  was  a  party  to  one  of  the 
discussions. 

1454.  Are  the  Companies  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Government  for  new  ac- 
commodation, equivalent  to  that  which  has  not 
been  afforded  ? — The  Companies  have  intimated 
to  the  Government,  in  answer  to  a  suggestion 
from  the  Treasury,  that  they  are  prepared  to 
Assent  to  such  modification  of  the  contract  as  the 
Government  may  desire  ;  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  relieved,  if  they  so  desire,  from 
the  construction  of  those  costly  works,  and  by 
which  a  separate  system  of  penalties,  applicable 
to  the  land  and  the  sea  service,  should  be  at  once 
made  operative. 

1455.  On  whatbasis  is  that  negotiation  founded; 
is  it  on  receiving  some  equivalent  convenience  ? 
—The  offer  of  the  Company,  which  has  not  been 
accepted  (of  course  tney  being  without  pre- 
judice), was,  that  the  Government  should  give 
them  the  sum  of  50,000/.,  which  they  would  have 
laid  out  in  the  construction  of  works  elsewhere. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  that  does  not, 
by  any  means,  represent  the  value  that  the  Com- 
pany attach  to  the  works  which  are  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  up. 


1456.  Where  do  you  mean  by  elsewhere?— 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour. 

1457.  Do  you  mean  the  new  harbour?— No* 
the  old  harbour.  ' 

1458.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  dioBe 
works  which  has  been  mentioned  to-day,— a 
breakwater  to  cover  the  head  of  thepreaentpier? 
— Yes ;  I  heard  the  evidence  suggesting  it 

1459.  Would  those  works,  if  carried  out  to  tbe 

5 roper  extent,  be  satisfactory  to  the  Company ; 
o  you  think  they  would  form  the  basis  of  n^ 
tiation? — No;  1  think  the  Railway  Company 
would  not  regard  them  as  satisfactory. 

1460.  Why  not?— We  should  look  upon  it  as 
a  mere  temporary  expedient ;  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient width,  and  it  would  be  very  much  exposed. 
I  refer  to  usin^  a  temporary  pier,  which  u  one 
suggestion,  and  throwing  out  a  breakwater  for  its 
protection ;  or  the  other  plan  of  converting  what 
was  talked  of  as  a  breakwater  ^nto  a  pier.  Thst 
would  cost,  as  I  understand,  150,000/.,  and  I 
believe  that  that  would  be  a  very  undesmible 
way  of  expending  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  It 
would  be  useful  only  for  a  particular  class  of 
packets,  instead  of  being  available  for  general 
purposes. 

1461.  What  would  the  Company  consider  a 
fair  basis  of  negotiation,  or  where  would  you 
suggest  the  landing-pier  to  be  placed?— K  the 
Government  desire  to  postpone,  or  abandon  alto- 

f  ether,  the  expenditure  upon  the  blue  pier,  then 
think  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  expend  a 
sum  of  money  in  widening  the  present  stone 
jetty,  and  deepening  the  harbour  at  that  pomt 
This  plan  would,  I  think,  show  that  {producing  a 
plan)  removing  the  Admiralty  Jetty  to  that  pomt, 
and  instead  of  spending  money  in  excayalin^ 
under  the  warehouse,  which  I  believe  to  be  rock, 
a  permanent  wall  should  be  brought  on  the  out- 
siae,  giving  about  100  or  110  feet  of  quay 
space.  There  is  a  solid  wall  here,  which  wonkl 
give  protection  for  vessels,  and  enable  a  railway 
station  to  be  placed,  almost  as  commodious  as 
that  contemplated  upon  the  blue  pier,  where  it 
was  intendea  to  have  refreshment-rooms,  waiting- 
rooms,  and  all  the  conveniences  usual  atanuliray 
station. 

1462.  Would  the  Company  prefer  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  pier  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  certaiiily ; 
they  would  prefer  this. 

1463.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom there  ? — I  believe  there  are  some  scattered 
rocks  here,  and  some  hard  ground,  but  nothing 
to  prevent  what  I  have  suggested  being  dcme. 

1464.  You  state  that  Se  breakwater  would 
cost  150,000  /. ;  have  you  any  idea  of  what  this 
plan  would  cost? — Fifteen  thousand  pounds  or 
20,000/.;  the  whole  thing  might  be  done  for 
20,000  /. 

1465.  Would  the  captains  of  the  ships  object  to 
this  as  being  dangerous? — No,  I  think  not;  the 
evidence  given  here  was  all  given  in  1856,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  captains  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  (then  the  Chester  and  Holyhead) 
was  in  exact  opposition  to  it. 

1466.  What  was  the  tendency  of  the  evidence 
in  1856  ?— That  the  blue  pier  was  the  better 
position. 

1467.  Chairman.']  The  London  and  NorA 
Western  Railway  Uompany  are  going  to  place  at 
the  end  of  the  inner  harbour,  are  they  not,  stores 
and  a  pier  for  landing? — Yes. 

1468.  Will  they  not  have  to  deepen  theba^ 
bour  there?— Yes.  M69.  If 
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1469.  If  the  Government  deepen  this,  would 
it  not  be  a  great  gaving  to  the  London  and 
North-Weetem  Company  ^— Na 

1470.  Mr.  Laird.']  You  stated  that  the  opinions 
of  the  captains,  given  in  1856,  was  different  from 
what  it  is  now ;  to  whom  did  you  refer  ? — Captain 
Hirste,  the  then  superintendent  of  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead. 

1471.  Were  they  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company's  captidns  ? — No ;  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  bracket  Company's  captains  are 
perfectly  consistent ;  they  gave  the  evidence  in  , 
1856  which  they  have  repeated  to-day. 

1472.  Since  that  they  nave  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  their  opinions,  by  commanding  those 
large  vessels,  and  getting  more  experience  as  to 
what  was  really  wanted?— Yes ;  but  I  think  that 
ibe  size  of  the  vessel  does  not  affect  the  question. 

1473.  Are  you  aware  that  if  a  large  vessel  or 
any  vessel  gets  into  very  shallow  water,  she  be- 
eomes  unmanageable,  and  that  she  will  not  steer? 
—She  does  not  steer  so  welL 

1474.  And  that  when  there  is  a  very  narrow 
entrance,  like  that  on  the  Plan,  the  consequence 
might  be  verv  serious  in  coming  in  there  in  a  gale 
ef  wind,  if  she  lost  her  steerage- way  and  drifted 
to  leeward  ? — But  the  water  is  very  deep  in  the 
channel,  advocated  by  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
captains. 

1475.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  deepen*^ 
ing  the  channel  at  that  part,  is  it  deep  water  up 
to  tie  head  of  the  blue  pier  ? — There  would  be  a 
wotection  to  boats  coming  into  the  shallow  water 
oy  that  great  wall. 

1476.  ChatnnanJ]  Are  they  not  at  this  moment 
in  the  Camber  aground  ? — Yes;  you  would  have 
to  deepen  that. 

1477.  For  what  depth  ? — Three  or  four  feet ; 
I  am  told  b J  our  naval  superintendent  down  there 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  I  have  heard 
the  evidence  of  the  captains  here,  that  they  object 
to  going  into  the  Camber  now^  from  the  angle 
that  they  have  to  take,  but  if  that  were  straightr 
ened  they  would  be  able  to  approach  it  in  much 
4eeper  water. 

1478.  Are  you  onlv  giving  a  nautical  opinion, 
or  do  you  know  this*  from  your  own  experience  ?  " 
r-I  am  an  old  sailor  myself,  but  I  do  not  come 
here  as  a  nautical  witness. 

1479.  Would  you  take  away  the  existing 
wooden  jetty,  or  would  you  leave  it  as  it  is? — 
The  wooden  jetty  might  be  left  with  advantage. 

.  1430.  For  what  purpose  would  you  run  up  uiat 
screen  ? — For  a  shelter;  I  would  not  spend  money 
in  constructing  it,  but  being  there  I  would  let  it 
remain. 

1481.  At  whose  suggestion  was  it  constructed  ? 
— At  the  suggestion  of  the  Government. 

1482.  Was  not  that  pier  proposed  in  the  con- 
tract  while  the  other  piers  were  biulding  ? — ^Yes ; 
it  is  shown  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimate  as  a 
'^  temporary  pier, "  and  we  accepted  it  as  a  tempo- 
rary pier. 

1483.  Your  Company  approves  of  that  so  far? 
--The  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
did,  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

1484.  Did  not  the  fUulway  Company  concur 
with  them  in  that? — No;  we  were  not  made 
parties  to  the  discussion  respecting  it.  Commu- 
nications had  been  held  wi&  tiiie  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  without  our  knowledge 
er  concurrence,  and  I  desire  it  to  be  placed  upon 
reeord  that  we  were  in  no  way  boimd  by  those 
eoniBinnicationa. 
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1485.  Mr.  CorryJ]  I  think  you  stated  tiiat  C.  B. 
evidence  was  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Stewart^ 
1856  to  show  that  the  eastern  arm  of  the  blue  £s4|. 
breakwater  would  afford  sufficient  protection  for  z~ 
vessels  in  northerly  gales  ? — ^Yes ;  as  proposed  by  ^\^^^ 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  it  was  200  feet  shorter  than  it  ^^ 
now  is.  We  attended  at  the  Admiralty,  and  there 

was  a  very  full  attendance  of  their  Lordships  and 
all  their  officers ;  the  matter  was  again  discussed, 
and  I  think  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Admiral 
Washington  that  200  feet  were  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  blue  pier,  in 
order  to  remove  any  doubt  upon  that  point. 

1486.  Was  it  Admiral  Washington's  opinion 
that  the  eastern  arm  so  elongated  would  afford 
sufficient  protection  ? — Yes ;  ^e  contracting  com- 
panies were  content  to  have  accepted  the  blue 
piers  without  that  addition. 

1487.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to 
be  your  opinion  still,  tliat  the  most  advantageous 

Elan   would   be   the   construction  of  this  blue 
reakwater  ? — ^Yes,  certainly,  looking  at  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  the  public. 

1488.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  stated  in  his  evidence^ 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary,  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  Packet  Service,  to  construct  the  western 
pier:  is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  certainly  should  be 
guided  very  much  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
upon  that  point ;  we  should  be  perfectly  ready,  as 
far  as  the  Railway  Company  are  concerned,  to  make 
the  experiment,  if  the  Government  were  to  say 
that  they  would  give  us  the  additional  accommo- 
dation, u  experience  shows  it  to  be  necessary. 

1489.  If  the  eastern  arm  of  the  blue  pier  were 
not  constructed,  the  next  best  plan  in  your 
opinion  would  be,  would  it  not,  to  widen  the 
existing  stone  pier,  and  deepen  the  channel  along- 
side, for  the  packets  to  run  alongside  the  stone 
pier  ? — ^Yes. 

1490.  Have  you  heard  to-day  the  nautical 
evidence  which  has  been  given  against  that  plan? 
— ^Yes. 

1491.  Is  there  any  nautical  evidence  that  you 
could  bring  forward  to  contradict  that  evidence  ? 
— Yes,  I  could  do  so,  if  the  Committee  desire  it, 

1492.  What  nautical  evidence  would  you  pro- 
pose to  produce? — We  should  bring  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  London  and  North- Western  Steam 
Vessels,  Captain  Risk,  and  as  many  of  the  cap- 
tains as  the  Committee  may  desire  to  hear; 
and  I  believe  that  they  will  one  and  all  give  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  blue  pier,  and  the  approach 
along  the  great  breakwater,  is  a  more  desirable 
arrangement. 

1493.  Chairmaru]  Are  you  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  stated  by  the  captains  of  the  packets 
from  the  fact  of  the  vessels  anchoring  there,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  passage  clear?— I 
have  heard  that  stated. 

1494.  Do  you  think  that  that  apprehension  is 
not  well  founded?— I  do  not.  I  thmk  stringent 
regulations,  backed  as  they  might  be  by  penal- 
ties, would  secure  the  passage  being  kept  per- 
fectly free. 

1495.  You  are  aware  that  the  vessels  anchor 
there  very  frequently  now,  as  stated  by  the  cap- 
tains ? — ^x  es ;  and  no  doubt,  in  certain  states  of  the 
weather,  they  will  continue  to  go  there  until 
objection  is  made. 

1496.  Do  you  think  that  a  regulation  as  to 
their  not  going  there  could  be  enforced? — ^Yes; 
I  would  give  the  harbourmaster  a  tug-vessel,  and 
enable  him  to  go  on  board  the  ship,  weigh  anchoFy 
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C.£  ttiid  tbke  the  offinding  party  out  into  deep 
Stmnartf      water^  and  fine  them  for  coming  there. 

B^  1497.  Could  that  be  done  in  a  heavy  wind  ? — 

— —  Yes;  they  would  take  very  good  cwre  not  to  20 
^^JjMW      iiear  there  when  the  wind  was  frwn  the  soum, 

**^'        but  only  when  the  wind  was  from  the  north. 

1498.  They  would  run  in  there  as  a  protection 
from  the  soutii  wind  ? — It  may  be  so. 

1499.  They  run  from  the  norths  do  they  not? 
—Yes ;  the  wind  changes. 

1500.  Colonel  French.'\  With  regard  to  the 
200  feet  that  was  recommended  by  Admiral 
Washington,  was  that  included  in  the  contract 
wUeh  was  agreed  on  by  the  companies  ? — Yes. 

1501.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  425,000/. 
originally  estimated  as  the  cost  by  Mr.  Hawks- 
flhaw,  was  it  not? — No;  it  was  included  in  that 
estimate. 

1502.  Was  it  included  in  the  estimate? — ^Yes; 
tbat  estimate  was  made  after  the  plan  was  agreed 
on. 

1503.  Ckair7na7i.'\  That  estimate  was  presented 
to,  and  voted  by.  Parliament,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

1504.  Colonel  French.']  Are  you  aware  that 
nautical  men  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
tiiose  piers,  even  if  executed,  would  not  be  a 
aecurity  against  the  north  and  north-east  winds  ? 
-^I  have  heard  some  doubts  thrown  upon  it 
to-day,  but  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
do  not  hold  that  opinion ;  they  were  perfectly 
content  with  those  piers,  and  they  are  content 
with  those  piers  now ;  they  believe  th^n,  as  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  do,  to  b» 
admirablv  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements, 
both  of  the  Irish  Service  and  any  other  that  may 
present  itself. 

1505.  Have  ^ou  read  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Watson  has  given  befone  this  Committee? — I 
have  looked  over  it. 

1506.  Is  iiiere  any  evidence  to  the  effect  of 
assenting  to  this  mex  ? — Yes;,  Mr*  Watson  highly 
approves  of  this  olue  pier. 

1^507.  You  gave  evidence  about  ike  increased 
Zdtaof  speed,  and  the  cost  that  it  waa  to  the 
Company ;  I  believe  that  your  rate  of  speed  is 
about  41  miles  an  hour? — ^xes;  betwe^i  41  said 
4fi  miles  an  hour. 

1508.  Do  not  you  travel  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed  on  ihe  Northern  Express  and  the  Livei^ool 
jBzpress? — ^Yes,  about  the  same;  not  quite  so 
&8t  upon  die  Liverpool  Express. 

1509.  But  on  the  Northern  Express  you  travel 
4}Qite  as  fast? — ^Yes;  the  Limited  Mail  to  Soot- 
land,  I  think,  is  quite  as  fast. 

1510.  The  Ch^ber  of  Commerce  in  Dublin, 
when  this  negotiation  was  completed,  were  very 
&vourable  to  me  proposed  contract  for  expediting 
the  communication  between  London  and  Dublin, 
were  they  not? — Yes,  Aey  were.  They  would 
have  preferred  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
hours,  and  they  would  have  been  quite  content 
with  12  hours  to  Dublin,  that  is  to  say,  half  an 
hour  longer  upon  the  road ;  but  the  requirements 
of  the  Post  Office  obliged  us  to  alter  the  hours 
and  increase  the  speed. 

1511.  You  were  very  anxious  yourself  £or  an 
idteriition  of  the  hours,  and  you  offered  to  do  it 
at  a  very  considerable  sum  under  the  contract 
price,  if  the  hours  were  altered  ? — Yes;  we  offered 
to  do  it  for  nothing. 

1512.  Lord  Naas.]  What  would  have  been 
the  saving  to  t^e  country  if  your  proposal  had 
been  accepted  ? — About  19,000/.  a  year  upon  the 
]«nd,  and  about  l6fiO(^L  upoA  the  sea.    The  sea 


60tiinate  was  70,0007.  insteadof  85,800/.;  and  dm 
land  service  would  have  been  done  for  nothiiff; 
instead  of  for  19,000/.  ^ 

1513.  Colonel  FrenehJ]  With  regard  to  the 
subsidy  for  the  seanservice,  by  the  16th  clause,  I 
find  thiat  half  the  gross  receipts  go  to  the  Gov«nK 
ment? — Yes,  beyond  35,000/.  a  year. 

1514.  The  Government,  T  believe,  have  already 
received  something  about  6,000/.  on  that  acooniit? 
— 1  am  not  aware;  the  City  of  Dublin  Steua 
Packet  Company  can  give  evidezkce  i^a  that 
point. 

1515.  You  stated  that  the  Chamber  of  CW 
merce  were  favourable  to  expediting  the  commu- 
nication between  London  and  Dublin,  the  fiuree 
at  that  time  between  Lcmbou  and  Dublin  b^:^ 
2/.  17^.  6d.  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  was  se. 

1516.  And  at  that  time  the  subsidy,  as  well  m 
I  remember,  was  only  25,000/.  a  year?— Yes; 
but  that  subsidy  was  for  a  very  inferior  servioe, 
and  a  very  unsatisfactory  one  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  public 

1517.  Was  there  any  communication  made  to 
the  Chamber  of  Ccunmerce,  or  to  any  other  paiw 
lies,  as  to  your  intention,  when  the  subsidy  was 
obtcuned,  of  nusing  the  &res  between.  Dublm  and. 
London  ? — No. 

1518.  Have  you  raised  the  fares  after  tberfr> 
ceijpt  of  this  85,000/.  a  year  very  considerably? 
—The  Railway  Compwy  do  not  receive  any  p«p- 
l3on  of  the  85,000/.  a  year. 

1519.  Is  the  increase  entirely  to  the  DuUin 
Steam  PacketCompany  ?— They  receive85,90QI,» 
and  the  Bail  way  Company  receive  19,000/. 

1520.  Then,  what  did  the  B^way  C<»ipa^ 
reoeive  before  ? — Not  anything ;  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Company  received  30,000  /.  fbr  Ihe  ser- 
vice performed  by  them,  which  is  still  oontmued 
as  a  separate  service. 

1521.  The  through-f(u-es  originally  irore  3t 
between  Dublin  and  LKmdon,  were  they  not? 
— I  think  so ;  Aey  were  temporarily  reduced,  as 
you  say,  I  think,  to2L  17  s.6d. 

1522.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  norttos 
competition  ? — There  was  some  disturbing  dd» 
ment,  which  was  quite  temporary.  The  fare  isa 
very  moderate  one  now,  considerin^the  chaxvcter  rf 
the  service  performed;  it  is  nothmher  than  ike 
fare  charged  between  London  and  Srlasgow. 

1523.  How  much  has  the  fare  been  raised  since 
the  contract  has  been  let? — I  believe  2s.  6 £ 
per  ticket  to  Dublin,  but  then  other  advantages 
quite  equal  to  that  have  been  granted,  as  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Watson. 

1524.  The  fares  were  21.  15  s.  6  cL,  and  now 
they  are  3/.  1^.? — ^I  was  not  prepared  for  thit 
question,  but  I  will  get  the  Committee  the  exact 
mformat^on  if  they  require  it. 

1525.  You  ace  aware  thatanumber  of  gende* 
men  in  Dublin  are  of  a  very  di&rent  opinion  imm 
what  you  have  expressed ;  that  they  ccmaider  tfit 
raising  of  those  fares  most  prejudicial  teethe  in- 
tercourae  between  the  two  capitals? — I  neyer 
knew  the  miblio  satisfied  with  the  lowaess  of 
fares  yet  There  has  been  a  furtlief  increase,  I 
believe,  recently^  or  is  about  to  take  plaos,  in 
oonsequence  of  tiie  railway  between  Kugstown 
and  Dublin  vefamng  to  receive  their  milenga  fB^ 
portion  of  this  fare,  which  tiiey  think  toe  low: 
they  think  that  the  £aire  wmch  we  are  now 
diarging  is  too  low,  and  they  refuse  to  reeeive 
their  nmeage  proportion;  and  I  belie  ve»  if  it  ^ 
not  already  taken  place,  there  will  be  an  ian^Dsafla 
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dT  Am,  to^ntigfy  the  •6h9rt  Hne  of  xtaimBj  be- 
tween Doblni  and  EingstowiL 

lffil6.  The  advantage  that  the  public  generallj 
reoeive,  ra  in  tlie  extension  of  the  retom  tickets 
firam  aforta^ht  to  a  month? — Yes;  and  there 
are  facilities  for  excursions  granted^  that  did  not 
exist ;  bat,  in  oonunon  with  all  otiier  parts  of  tiie 
eemitay,  the  facilities  are  being  increased. 

1027.  But  there  are  very  great  reductions  all 
over  the  oountry  too,  are  there  not  ? — Yes ;  and 
I  say  the  fare  is  not  exceptionally  high  in  this 
case. 

1538.  The  jcmmey  could  be  performed  (first- 
dass)  between  England  and  Ireland  for  50  s.  im 
your  boats  ? — ^Yes ;  and  by  the  boats  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  CWipany  to  Liyerpool,  and  by  the 
boats  of  the  London  and  Norui  Western  from 
Korth  Wall,  Dublin,  to  Holyhead,  these  per- 
80U  who  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
Ifane,  and  speed,  and  comfort  are  enabled  to 
tmrel  very  eccmmnically;  but  those  members  of 
Ike  public  who  do  attach  great  importance  to  the 
eonubrt  and  speed  which  is  afforded  to  them  by 
fkose  express  trains  and  those  boots,  ase  ehaseed 

1S29,  If  Aey  come  across  in  the  mail  padcet 
to  OBBolyhead,  they  must  pay  3i  Is.  You  have 
it  3  o'doek  in  the  mommg,  afber  the  eyening 
padcet  comes  in,  an  onfinary  train  of  your  own ; 
eooM  you  rscft  hriag  them  to  London  by  dist 
train? — It  would  certainly  render  ihQ  accommo- 
dation afforded  far  ihtA  jner  still  less  adequate 
tban  it  now  is,  if  it  is  to  be  flooded  wmi  a 
Bomber  of  tlie  lower  classes,  travelling  at  "rery 
iehoaprates>  It  is^diffimlt  enou^ to  manage  the 
fimitied  number  that  are  now  in  our  tnains,  and 
waA  a  plan  as  proposed  by  the  Honourable 
llenrib«r  wouhi  be  very  undesrable. 

mo.  B^  enlarging  the  aeoemmodatkni,  do 
you  not  think  that  that  evil  might  be  got  over? 
— If  tiiey  give  us  ike  blue  pier,  we4»n  manage 
«qr-nimvber  4f  passemers. 

IMl.  'Mr.  jBerb^rt^j  You  have  aheadyatated 
Artt  those  pieiB,  ihe  plans  of  whidi  you  haFe 
iriMNrn  us,  were  the  basin*  of  «U  yourtnegotiatianB 
Snr  ma^riiig'ihis  contract? — Yes. 

tS&2.  Ibetieye  you  deny  the  right  ef  :tlie 
wowmment  to  insist  on  die finesin lii&ooataract? 
— Certainly  I  do.  I  state  most  positiyely  that 
the  Bailwi^  Company  would  not  ^have  entered 
into  tiie  contract  on  iJie  terms  which  ihey  did^ 
had  th^  not  fiilt  assured  that  the  'Crovenmiettt 
would  fUKve  eonstmoted  those  piers,  not  merely 
that  they  would  not  have  fined  us ;  we  are  not  coor 
ieitt  with  not  being  fined  merely;  it  is  a  great 
grievance  and  loss  to  us  that  those  piers  nave 
not  been  constructed. 

1533.  Your  ground  of  resistanee  is,  that  ihe 
Government  have  not  performed  its  mart  of  the 
contract? — That  is  the  ground  of  objection  to 
4e  fine;  our  ground  of  complaint  n,  that  we 
ere  sufferii^  a  very  heavy  annual  loss  by  Teason 
of  the  non-fulfilment  by  the  Government  jof  the 
assurances  which  they  gave  us. 

I5M.  The  Government  have  never  attempted 
to  put  those  fioies  in  practice,  have  theyf — lio; 
when  we  were  called  upcm  to  perform  the  eon* 
tract  we  took  an  objection,  and  protested  ^gaiiiBt 
the  temporary  pier  being  consiaered  as  a  fulfil^ 
most  by  the  Government  of  their  obligation ;  imd 
we  received  a  Treasury  Minute  to  state  tiiat  thrar 
iiordships  were  content  that  the  service  should 
be  commenced,  and  that  tiie  fines  should  not  be 
imposed  at  present,  but  that  they  relied  upon  the 
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service  ben^  performed  by  the  Companies  under        C  B. 
the  general  terms  of  the  contract.  SkewMortp 

1534*.  In  fact,  that  was  a  distinct  admission         B^q* 

on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  their  oblmb*        

tion  to  make  the  piers  that  were  promised  ?— We      ^^^j^ 
80  understood  it.  *"^ 

1535.  Will  you  read  the  particular  passage  ? — 
l^iis  is  the  passage  I  refer  to :  ^^  Meanwhile,  their 
Lordships  are  satisfied  that  the  service  should  be 
commenced,  with  the  understanding  that  no  de- 
duction shall  be  made  at  present,  under  the  lOtii 
clause  of  the  contract,  of  the  1  /.  I4s.  per  minute 
for  every  minute  in  excess  of  the  11  and  7  hours 
respectively,  as  stated  in  that  clause;  holdii^, 
however,  the  contractors  bound,  under  the  gene- 
ral covenants  of  the  contract,  to  perform  the 
service  as  nearly  as  possible  within  the  times 
specified,  and  in  the  best  manner  which  the  cir- 
eumstances  will  admit  of."  That  we  are  now 
doing;  we  are  using  every  exertion  to  perform 
the  service. 

1536.  That  you  coaisider  as  clear  an  admissian 
as  words  can  convey  of  the  Government  being 
bound  to  perform  their  part  of  the  contract? — 
Yes ;  we  so  condder  it. 

1537.  You  suppose  that  some  modification  was 
propose  in  the  terms  of  the  contract,  on  con- 
dition, I  think  yon  said,  of  50,000/.  behig  given,    .  ^ 
to  be  expended  elsewhere  ? — ^Yes. 

1538.  What  was  the  modification  ?— The  mo- 
difieatiom  are  contained  in  this  letter  to  the 
Govenmient,  of  tiie  24th  of  May  1860;  it  says 
tiiat  the  Steam  Packet  Ckmipany  should  become 
responsible  for  the  sea  portion  of  the  service,  and 
liable  to  penalties  if  tiiey  exceeded  the  time 
they  might  agree  with  us ;  that  we  should  un- 
deitake  and  be  exiilusively  responsiUe  for  the 
hmd  portion  of  the  service,  ana  come  under  a 
system  of  penalties  in  the  event  of  our  fieiiling  to 
perform  tiie  land-service  witiiin  the  stipulated 
time;  that  we  should  pmcticaliy  perform  ihe 
aervice  in  the  time  stipulated  in  tiie  contract  of 
ir  hours,  with  the  exception  of  one  train,  which 
we  should  urge  the  Post  Office  to  give  us  II  hours 
10 minutes  for.  We. find  very  great  difficulty  in 
woridng  the  mail  arriving  in  London  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  aim  we  said,  notwitiistandiiig  the  inferior  ao- 
eommodation  which  wouldbe  affimled  to  us  in  tins 
eld  harbour,  we  would  still  be  responsible  forihe 
performance  of  the  service,  and  run  three  trains 
m  11  hours,  and  the  fourth  train  in  11  hours 
lOiminutes. 

1539.  Was  that  proposition  for  the  60,QeOX 
from  tiie  Company  or  from  the  G^ovemment!^*— 
From  ihe  Company,  in  answer  to  an  inviti^ 
tion  from  Ihe  Gt>vemment. 

1540.  Ofwhatnaturewastheinvitation?— ^Itis 
eontained  in  a  Treasury  BdBnute  of  the  21st  of  May 
1862,  as  follows :  **  It  is  however  essential,  as  my 
Lords  have  already  intimated,  that  the  puhlM) 
should  have  the  guarantee  for  the  punctual  per- 
formance of  this  important  service,  nnrhich  is 
afforded  by  tiie  liability  to  fines  in  the  event  of 
irregular  performance.  My  Lords  will  be  ready 
to  mscuss  with  the  contractors  any  reasonable 
modification  of  the  conditaons  of  the  contract, 
witii  regard  to  tiie  exaction  of  penalties  which  the 
adoption  of  the  improvemente  now  proposed  may 
justify.  Such  modification  mi^ht  possibly  in- 
volve a  separate  system  of  penalties  applicable  to 
the  land  and  the  sea  service,  and  thus  release  tiie 
Directors  of  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway  Company  from  the  liability  to  penalties 
to  the  extent  of  105,900 1,  a  year,  of  which  they 
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C  B.  complaiii ;  and,  if  the  contractors  should  desire 
Stewart,      it,  their  Lordships  will  appoint  a  conference  in 

^^'         tlieir  secretary's  office,  for  a  free  discussion  of  the 

subject  with  the  contractors,  at  which  the  Secre- 
ts June      tary  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  and  the 

14^3.  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  might  be  requested 
to  attend.'*     That  conference  took  place. 

1541.  In  no  part  of  the  correspondence  is  there 
any  denial  of  the  claim  of  the  Companies  on  the 
Gt)vemment  to  make  this  pier? — Not  any  distinct 
denial,  I  think ;  but  we  are  very  apprehensive 
that  if  we  were  to  express  ourselves  satisfied 
with  any  of  those  temporary  expedients,  the 
Government  might  come  down  upon  us,  and  put 
their  own  construction  upon  the  contract,  and  it 
would  end  in  litigation,  which  we  think  very  un- 
desirable. We  would  much  rather  have  friendly 
discussion  with  the  Qtjvemment,  and  should  they 
desire  to  change  their  views  and  wishes,  we  are 
willing  that  they  should  do  so,  merely  dealing  with 
us  equitably.  We  will  allow  them  to  make  any 
modification  that  they  please,  and  we  will  accept 
whatever  any  fair  public  man  will  say  ought  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say, 
any  public  man,  of  course,  unconnected  with  tne 
Government  of  the  day. 

1542.  Mr.  Milner  GibsanJ]  You  state  that  the 
*                 London  and  North- Western  Company  entered 

into  the  contract  with  the  Government,  not  so 
much  for  anjr  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  contract  itself,  but  from  the  advantage  that 
would  be  rendered  to  them  by  the  construction 
of  those  piers  for  the  general  traffic  ? — Yes. 

1543.  It  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving 20,000  /.  a  year  for  carrying  letters,  but 
because  certain  piers  were  to  be  constructed  that 
would  benefit  the  general  traffic  of  the  Company  ? 
— Yes;  piers  in  deep  water,  which  would  en- 
able us  to  develope  a  traffic  with  Ireland,  and  also 
make  Holyhead  a  place  of  call  for  vessels  of  large 
size.  Having  spent  4,000,000/,,  and  there 
teing  such  a  very  inadequate  return  earned  upon 

V  it,  we  were  willing  to  incur  a  very  considerable 

temporary  loss  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  benefit. 

1544.  If  that  was  the  view  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Company  when  they  entered 
into  the  contract,  why  did  not  their  legal  ad- 
visers see  that  the  terms  of  the  instrument  were 
in  accordance  with  that  understanding  ? — I  dare- 
say our  legal  advisers  will  tell  us  that  the  con- 
tract will  Dear  that  construction. 

1545.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  contract :  "  That  the  Government  are  to 
cause  the  necessary  piers,  rails,  and  appliances, 
at  Holyhead  and  at  Kingstown  respectively, 
to  be  completed,  with  free  and  uninterrupted 
access  for  tne  trains  and  packets,  to  be  provided 
under  the  contract;"  not  the  other  packets  for 
the  large  general  traffic,  but  only  for  those 
packets  to  be  provided  under  the  contract? — 
Quite  so.  I  say  that  that  was  our  understanding 
and  our  contention,  but  I  would  rather  not  ex- 
press any  opinion  upon  the  legal  construction  of 
the  clause ;  I  must  decline  the  responsibility  of 
that 

1546.  Is  not  the  contract  altogether  silent  upon 
any  particular  plan ;  do  you  not  understand  mat 
to  be  the  state  of  the  case  ? — That  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

1547.  If  something  more  tnan  was  necessary 
for  the  packets  was  to  be  provided  by  the  Gro- 
vemment,  would  it  not  have  been  well  that  some 
memorandum  or  document  should  have  been  ap- 
pended to  the  contract,  so  that  the  real  meaning 


of  the  parlies  should  have  been  understood,  and 
that  no  future  misapprehension  should  arise  ?— I 
can  only  state  the  tacts.  Those  particular  piers 
had  been  discussed,  settled,  and  agreed  upon  bj 
the  Government  before  the  execution  of  this 
contract. 

1548.  If  something  more  was  to  be  proYided 
than  was  really  necessary  for  the  postal  service^ 
would  not  it  have  been  the  duty  of  jrour  legal 
advisers,  if  that  was  the  understanding  of  Ste 
Company,  that  that  stipulation  should  be  really 
set  forth  in  the  contract? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion agdn  of  construction;  and  I  hope  our 
legal  ^viser  will  be  able  to  justify  himself,  and 
prove  that  the  collateral  evidence,  in  either  a 
court  of  law  or  equity,  would  protect  the  Com- 
pany against  such  a  construction  as  is  now  bebg 
put  upon  that  clause. 

1549.  I  observe  that  in  the  Treasury  Minute 
(which  you  referred  to  just  now)  of  May  1862,  it 
is  stated  that,  with  a  view  to  avoid  future  mia* 
understanding,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
10th  September  1857  and  the  explaiutt(^ 
memorandum  were  appended  to  the  contract?— It 
was ;  and  it  so  happens  that  cerUun  brackets  are 
introduced  in  the  clause  in  the  contract,  which 
are  not  in  that  letter.  That  letter  will  bear  out 
our  construction,  and  so  will  this  letter  also,  which 
I  have  before  me,  of  the  18th  of  June  1857,  ftom 
myself  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  which  these  words  occur 
at  the  conclusion :  "  It  is  assumed  that  the  piera 
and  works  for  the  accommodation  and  coaling  of 
the  packets  at  Holyhead,  and  for  the  convenient 
access  and  departure  of  the  trains  therefrom  witt 
out  interruption,  and  that  the  works  at  Kings- 
town will  be  completed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service.**  I  say  acain  that  those 
piers  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  plans  and 
drawings  were  shown  to  us  before  we  executed 
the  contract. 

1550.  That  letter  merely  states,  that  until  the 
necessary  piers  are  constructed,  the  penalties  shall 
not  be  enforced.  If  the  parties  had  wished  to 
bind  themselves  to  that  specific  pier  in  blu^ 
would  not  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  jReport,  and  the  pre- 
vious Treasury  Minute  which  you  have  referred 
to,  also  have  oeen  appended  to  that  contract,  so 
that  tiiere  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaninj; 
of  it?— Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  so ;  and  had  we  been  dealing  with  other 

Eeople  than  the  Grovemment,  perhaps  we  naighi 
ave  taken  that  precaution  ;  but  having  all  those 
facts  on  record,  we  really  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary. 

1551.  At  that  time  was  not  it  thought  that 
there  would  be  a  Transatlantic  communication 
from  Holyhead,  and  that  packets  of  a  very  large 
size  for  such  service  would  come  there? — ^Yes; 
the  expression  used  in  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  Beport 
is  "Transatlantic  and  other  large  packets";  we 
looked  to  other  vessels,  and  we  look  now  to  vm- 
sels  from  India  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
coming  to  Holyhead,  if  we  had  suitable  accom- 
modation for  them. 

1552.  When  that  Transatlantic  service  was 
given  up,  and  even  after  what^  is  absolutdy 
necessary,  and  what  is  sufficient,  in  fact,  for  the 
mere  postal  mail  service  packets  has  been  provi- 
ded, you  think  that,  over  and  above  that,  the 
Government  are  bound  to  expend  a  large  sum  of 
money  merely  for  the  service  of  the  general 
traffic  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany ? — I  say  that  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  in  the 
fulfihnent  of  their  oblation  to  the  London  and 

^         ^  North 
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North  Western  Company.  They  represented  to 
vn  their  intention  of  doing  certain  things ;  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  having 
undertaken  the  service  for  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  a 
year  less  than  the  sum  that  they  would  have  un- 
dertaken it  for,  except  for  those  assurances  of 
the  Government,  we  have  a  claim  upon  them, 
first,  that  they  will  not  exact  the  penalties  until 
they  have  constructed  the  works ;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  they  change  their  mind,  and  resolve  not 
to  carry  out  the  works,  upon  the  faith  of  which 
they  obtamed  those  favourable  terms,  that  then 
they  ought  to  refer  it  to  some  impartial  person  to 
say  what  consideration  should  be  shown  to  the 
Bailway  Company  for  the  loss  which  they  have 
eostained  by  the  change  on  the  part  of  the 
€rOTemment. 

1553.  Is  it  your  opinion,  now,  that  after  the 
Crovemment  lutve  sufficiently  provided  for  the 
postal  service,  and  for  the  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  they  are,  over  and 
above  that,  to  expend  a  sum  of  moneyfor  the 
general  traffic  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Itailway  Company  ? — Either  to  do  that  or  to  re- 
Tise  the  contract,  as  equity  may  require. 

1554.  With  regard  to  this  present  jetty,  to 
which  the  packets  now  come,  you  would  not  be 
prepared  to  recommend  any  expenditure  in  con- 
nexion with  that? — No;  we  have  consistently 

Srotested  against  it,  as  a  mere  temporary  expe- 
ient,  and  a  waste  of  money. 

1555.  You  consider  that  a  condemned  site  ? — 
Yes. 

1556.  But  it  is  the  site  which  is  thought  the 
best  by  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  of 
any  other  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood?— Yes;  it  wotild  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  be- 
cause they  are  not  interested  in  anything  but  the 
postal  service. 

1557.  It  appears  that  whatever  course  the 
Government  take,  they  cannot  give  satisfaction 
to  both  companies,  and  that  if  tney  go  from  the 
present  site,  they  will  displease  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company;  is  that  so? — I  beg 
your  pardon ;  it  is  not  so.  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
to  state,  most  distinctly,  that  they  are  content 
with  the  blue  piers,  and  that  if  tne  blue  piers 
were  constructed  to-morrow,  the  difficulties  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  would 
cease,  and  they  would  not  question,  any  more 
than  the  London  and  North- Western  Kailway 
Company  would  question,  the  right  of  the  Go- 
Temment  to  inflict  their  penalties. 

1558.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  by 
the  captains,  that  they  prefer  for  their  service 
the  present  jetty,  improved  and  adapted  for 
bringing  their  ships  alongside,  and  so  forth ;  but 
that  site  they  prefer  to  any  other? — As  I  stated 
before,  many  of  the  same  gentlemen  who  have 
given  evidence  here  gave  that  evidence  in  1856, 
and  the  Government  had  their  evidence  before 
them  when  they  resolved  to  adopt  the  site  of  the 
blue  pier,  and  entered  into  engagements  with  us 
to  construct  that  blue  pier. 

1559.  With  regard  to  the  curve,  you  think  that 
a  sum  of  money  should  be  expended  in  straight- 
ening the  curve,  so  that  the  access  to  the  piers, 
even  if  the  present  piers  are  adhered  to,  should 
be  improved  ? — Yes ;  to  some  extent. 

1560.  What  objection  is. there  in  that? — It 
would  enable  the  larger  engines  employed  upon 
the  main  line  to  run  down  at  once  to  the  packet, 

0.95. 


and  to  leave  the  packet  without  the  delay  of        C.  E. 
changing  at  the  station ;  and  it  would  avoid  also       Steroatti 
the  delay  of  slackening   the  couplings  of  the         Esq. 
train.     We  are  obliged  to  pull  up  and  slacken  at 
present,  because  a  tight  train  cannot  safely  be      23  Junc^ 
carried  round  the  curve.  1863. 

1561.  Are  you  not  obliged,  in  all  cases,  to  stop 
at  the  station,  in  order  to  have  the  tickets  taken? 
— No ;  if  it  is  of  any  importance  we  could  ar- 
range to  have  the  tickets  taken  at  Chester ;  for 
example,  the  Brighton  Company  run  certain  of 
their  trains  through  from  London  to  Brighton, 
and  in  those  trains  the  passengers  get  into  the 
carriages,  and  the  ticket  collector  goes  round  and 
collects  the  tickets,  and  they  run  at  once  to  their 
journey's  end  without  stopping. 

1562.  You  think  that  there  would  be  some 
saving  in  time  by  taking  tickets  at  Chester  in- 
stead of  at  Holyhead,  and  so  running  the  train 
through  from  Cnester  right  down  to  the  pier  with 
a  large  engine? — Yes;  that  would  save  many 
minutes. 

1563.  The  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany do  not  attach  any  importance  to  this  ex«* 
penditure,  provided  that  question  with  regard  to 
the  penal^  clause  was  taken  into  consideration ; 
and,  as  regards  their  general  traffic,  they  would 
not  care  about  it? — -No;  if  the  Government 
made  a  point  of  it,  and  said  that  rather  than  ex** 
pend  the  15,000  Z.  or  20,000/.  which  would  be 
necessary,  they  would  add  five  minutes,  or  what* 
ever  would  be  a  reasonable  time,  then  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  would  meet  their  views  and  postpone 
that  expenditure. 

1564.  Ijori.  John  BrowneJ]  Supposing  that  the 
blue  piers  were  out  of  the  question  for  a  moment, 
which  would  you  prefer,  the  breakwater  proposed 
by  Mr.  Watson,  or  the  other  plan  of  taking  away 
the  Admiralty  jetty,  and  continuing  the  straight 
pipr  along,  as  you  explained  in  the  other  part  of 
your  evidence? — I  should  prefer  taking  away  the 
Admiralty  jetty,  and  widening  the  present  struc- 
ture. 

1565.  You  think  that  if  you  could  not  get  the 
blue  piers,  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  packet 
service  ?  —  It  would  be  the  best  arrangement 
for  it. 

1566.  Would  it  be  sufficient,  in  your  opinion? 
— You  must  not  ask  me  to  admit  that. 

1567.  Colonel  Lefroy.']  You  stated  that  you 
would  continue  the  present  advanced  pier  as  it 
is  there?— I  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
taking  it  away. 

1568.  If  continued,  would  it  be  with  a  view 
to  landing  there  occasionally,  or  merely  that  you 
would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  it  away  ; 
would  you  propose  ever  to  land  on  it  ? — That  I 
would  leave  entirely  to  practice ;  if  it  were  any 
convenience  in  fair  weather,  perhaps  they  might 
land  there ;  the  spare  boat,  perhaps,  might  lie 
there. 

1569.  If  the  inner  pier  is  improved  as  you 
propose,  do  you  think  that  pier  would  afford 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  vessels;  would 
you  propose  that  all  vessels  should,  generally, 
run  to  it? — Yes;  I  think  that  it  would  be 
quite  necessary  to  run  all  the  vessels  to  one 
point ;  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  leave  the  point 
in  doubt. 

1570.  Do  you  think,  in  that  case,  it  would  be 
safe  in  all  winds  and  in  all  weather  for  vessels 
to  come  to  it,  and  that  they  could  turn  round  * 
without  risk  or  difficulty,  as  evidence  has  been 
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^JB.  given  by  the  captains  that  it  would  not  be 
*5I"*'^>      aafe? — The  evidence  which  has  been  given  is, 

•^'  that  it  would  be  safe  to  approach,  but  that  there 
aa  June      '•^^^d  ^  certain  inconvenience  in  getting  awaj. 

1863.  1571,  You  differ  in   opinion   upon  that? — I 

think  that  that  circumstance  ought  not  to  weigh. 

1572.  Chairman.']  You  state,  do  you  not,  uiat 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
approved  of  the  blue  pier ?^- They  did;  they 
were  parties  to  all  the  conferences,  and  that  was 
the  agreed  pier. 

1573.  And  in  your  conferences  the  erection  of 
that  pier  was  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract ? — Yes,  clearly. 

1574.  Could  they  now,  if  the  Grovermnent 
chose  to  complete  it,  refuse  to  go  on  with  their 
contract?— No;  as  I  said  before,  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  regard  that  as 
a  condition  of  the  contract. 

1575.  And  they  must  keep  to  the  contract  if 
the  Government  were  to  construct  that  pier  ? — 
Yes,  exactly. 

1576.  In  deepening  the  inner  harbour,  would 
it  not  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  Government 
were  to  do  with  it  for  the  company  what  they 
intended  to  do  for  themselves? — ^It  would  not 
afiect  the  portion  to  be  deepened  by  the  company. 

1577.  If  this  pier  were  put  alongside,  would  not 
it  be  necessary  to  deepen  it  nearly  across,  because 
how  are  the  vessels  to  swing? — They  might  back 
out 

1578.  Does  not  that  take  a  great  deal  of  time? 
—No;  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the  last 
witness.  Captain  Payne,  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  that ;  he  said  that  he  would  have 
to  back  a  little  further,  and  he  has  to  back  in 
eyery  case ;  he  has  to  back  round  here  now. 

1579.  Is  not  getting  round  that  knuckle  one 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  ? — I  would  rather 
that  you  asked  some  nautical  man  upon  that  point. 

1580.  Supposing  that  the  new  breakwater,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Watson,  were  completed  as  a  pier, 
would  not  the  curve  to  that  for  the  railroad  be  a 
much  better  one  than  the  one  to  the  present 
pier? — The  approach  would  be  straighter  and 
much  better ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  as  good  as  to 
the  blue  pier,  I  think.  There  would  be  no  ob- 
jection on  that  score,  but  it  would  be  ia  a  veir 

.  exposed  position,  and  it  would  not  have  the  width 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  railway 
station. 

1581.  But  so  far  as  the  railroad  goes,  it  would 
be  unobjectionable  ? — So  far  as  regards  the  ap- 

S roach  it  would  be  so,  but  not  for  the  accommo- 
ation  of  passengers. 

1582.  Was  there  not  a  very  large  sum 
to  be  paid  for  those  works  at  one  time  by  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company? — 
There  was  an  arrangement,  I  believe,  by  which 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company 
were  to  contribute  200,000  /.  towards  the  packet 
pier,  which  was  to  be  their  property,  but  that 
was  abandoned  by  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment 

1583.  That  was  before  the  contract  was  made, 
was  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  and  it  was  quite  apart  from 
this  contract  altogether. 

1584.  Mr.  Herbert']  That  was  before  the 
original  contract  with  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1585.  And  it  was  before  the  Government  put 
on  their  new  boats  ? — ^Yes. 

1586.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Watson  in  his 
opinion  that  both  the  present  pier  and  the  new 


pier  might  be  used  alternatively  ?— No ;  I  dunk 
that  it  would  be  quite  necessary  to  select  one 
pier,  and  to  work  to  one  pier  only. 

1587.  Do  you  think  mat  it  would  be  very  in. 
convenient  for  the  public  to  have  two  places  to 
run  to? — The  inconvenience  would  be  to  the 
railway  company,  who  cannot  keep  two  establiab- 
ments. 

1588.  ChairmanJ]  The  interest  of  the  two 
com{Anie8  is  not  identical,  is  it? — No. 

1589.  Therefore  their  objects  in  goin^  to  tlie 
pier  are  not  the  same? — Yes;  their  interesti 
would  be  identical  upon  that  point,  but  they  are 
not  identical  upon  all  points. 

1590.  For  instance,  in  going  to  that  inner  per, 
the  steam-packet  company  would  have  no  advan- 
tage, but  rather  trouble? — The  question  was 
with  reference  to  the  advantage  of^  having  two 
piers ;  Mr.  Watson  said  that  if  he  missed  one 
pier,  he  could  fall  back  upon  the  other;  that,  I 
say,  in  the  practical  working  of  it,  could  not  be 
made  availaole ;  the  railway  company  would  re- 
quire the  steam-packet  company  to  come  to  tlie 
selected  pier. 

1591.  Colonel  Frenc/L]  Are  there  not  two 
piers  which  appear  in  blue  upon  the  map  ?— Yes, 
but  that  was  merely  in  case  of  accident 

1592.  Would  not  the  other  be  used,  jnst  the 
same,  in  case  of  accident? — No;  the  fmi  of 
approach  is  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

1593.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Was  the  arrangement 
that  you  described,  as  contemplated  in  1857, 
an  economical  oAe  for  the  public?— Yea,  I 
think  so;  inasmuch  as  over  the  term  <^  14 
years  the  public  obtained  a  service  for,  prac- 
tically, say  20,000/.  per  annum,  which  costs  the 
railway  company  upwards  of  50,000/.  per  annum, 
and  therefore  the  public  saved,  at  least,  300,000{1 
At  the  end  of  the  contract  those  permanent  wodu^ 
available  for  all  time  and  for  public  purpoiea, 
would  have  stood  the  Government  in  only 
200,000/. 

1594.  Mr.  Corry.]  Has  there  been  any  estimate 
made  of  the  cost  of  altering  the  present  stone 
pier  so  as  to  make  it  avsulable  for  t&e  packet  ser- 
vice ? — A  very  rough  estimate. 

1595.  What  would  be  about  the  amoont  rf 
that  estimate?— About  15,000/. ;  it  would  depend 
upon  what  bottom  they  found. 

1596.  That  would  be,  of  course,  exdusive  of 
the  accommodation  on  the  pier  itself,  would  it 
not?— Yes. 

1597.  Mr.  Herbert]  Was  that  estimate  for  the 
work,  which  you  have  described,  submitted  to 
Parliament,  with  the  note,  "  Approved  by  the 
Admiralty  and  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury"!— 
It  was. 

1598.  Those  were  the  piers  that  you  have  de- 
scribed, were  they  not  ? — Yes ;  the  money  wis 
voted  and  the  contract  let,  and  I  have  with  me 
the  contract  drawings. 

1599.  Chairman.]  Could  you  state  what  wis 
done  with  that  money? — I  believe  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  it.  K  the 
Committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  this 
fact  The  annual  additional  train  mileage,  be- 
tween London  and  Holyhead,  involved  by  this 
new  service,  is  369,008  train-miles ;  thati  at  a 
cost  of  3  5.  per  mile,  amounts  to  55,350  il  a  year; 
and  the  London  and  North- Western  Company 
engaging  to  do  that  service  for  19,000/.  a  year, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they  relied  upon  other  con- 
siderations and  other  advantag*^ 

1600.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  it 
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was  undarBtoody  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the 
other^  that  those  piers  were  to  be  built?— There 
was  not  the  slightest  room  for  doubt. 

1601.  Colonel  i?r^ncA/j  What  does  the  passen- 
ger traffic  pay  you?— The  increase  in  the  pas- 
senger traffic  has  been  very  small ;  the  year  1862 
was  an  exceptional  year,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
it  ought  to  DC  excluded.  For  tfie  five  months, 
ending  May  in  the  years  1859,  1860,  1861,  and 
1863,  the  passenger  traffic  in  connexion  with 
those  boats  to  London,  which  is  the  principal 
traffic,  of  course,  was  25,000  /.,  23,000  7.,  29,800 1, 
and  26,130  /. ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  1,000 1  greater 
in  tiie  first  five  months  of  the  year  1863  than  it 
was  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  1859, 
that  is  the  total  traffic  in  connexion  with  the  ex- 
mail  boats  between  Ireland  and  London. 

1602.  Mr.  Milner  GibsonJ]  Do  you  believe 
that  they  evei:  would  have  consented  to  those 
blue  piers,  unless  they  had  contemplated  this 
Transatlantic  trade  ? — 1  think  they  would,  when 
we  explained  to  them  that  we  should  charge 
40,000/.  or  50,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  19,000/. 
if  they  did  not  build  them. 

1603.  It  certainly  is  the  case,  that  that  Trans- 
atlantic trade  was  contemplated  when  those  stone 
piers  were  settled  ? — Yes,  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  London  and  North- Western  Com- 
pany, and  in  consideration  of  the  Government 
contemplating  and  engaging  to  build  those  piers, 
we  gave  them  a  service  for  19,000  /.,  which  we 
should  have  charged  them  upwa^s  of  40,000  L 
for,  if  they  had  not  contemplated  and  agreed  to 
build  those  piers. 

1604.  Do  you  think  that  the  piers  which  were 
intended  for  the  Transatlantic  service,  should  be 
built  when  the  Transatlantic  service  was  ^venup? 
— No,  I  leave  the  Government  to  maJce  their 
election ;  if  they  choose  to  construct  the  piers, 
they  can  enforce  their  contract;  if  not,  and  if 
they  desire  to  be  relieved  from  it,  then  they 
aliould  vary  the  contract. 

1605.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the 
Gk>Yernment  have  never  admitted  that  that  defi- 
nite stimulation  was  made  between  them  and  the 
compames,  as  to  the  building  of  this  particular 
blue  pier  ? — The  facts  must  guide  the  Uommittee 
to  determine  that  question. 

1606.  They  do  not  admit  your  understanding  ? 
— They  have  so  far  admitted  it,  that  when  we 
objected  to  commence  the  service,  they  stated 
by  that  Treasury  Minute  that  they  were  content 
that  it  should  commence,  and  that  no  penalty 
flliould  be  incurred. 

1607 .  ChairmaTu]  That  has  been  done  for  some 
years,  has  it  not?— Yes. 

1608.  Cobnel  FrenchS\  Do  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  to  state  that  this  new  pier  would  be 
worth  20,000/.  to  you?— Yes;  ultimately  it 
would. 


1609.  In  what  way  would  they  become  worth  c,  E. 
that  money  to  you?— It  would  make  Holyhead  Stenati, 
a  port  of  call  for  vessels,  say,  leaving  Liverpo<d  Esq. 
for  all  parts  of  the  world ;  instead  of  people  going  ^— 
down  by  various  routes  to  Liverpool,  they  would  ^3  June 
make  for  Holyhead ;  for  instance,  a  family  leav-  ^^^3- 
ing  Ireland,  and  desirous  to  get  on  board  the 

vessel  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  could  leave  Dublin 
36  hours  later  than  if  they  had  to  go  to  Liver- 
pool ;  instead  of  starting  for  Liverpool  to  take 
ship  24  hours  before  the  appointed  time  of  de- 
parture from  Liverpool,  they  would  actually  be 
able  to  leave  Dubhn  six  hours  after  the  vessel 
had  left  Liverpool,  and  they  would  still  be  at 
Holyhead  upon  this  blue  pier  ready  to  get  on 
board  with  comfort. 

1610.  After  all,  the  main  value  of  these  blue 
piers  would  have  been  in  case  of  the  Transatlan- 
tic service  ? — Yes. 

1611.  So  that  the  loss  which  you  have  incur- 
red is,  in  point  of  fact,  in  consequence  of  the 

Transatlantic  service  not  being  established? 

That  Holyhead  is  not  made  the  port  of  call,  and 
is  not  fit  for  it. 

1612.  The  mere  making  of  thin  blue  pier, 
would  not  have  made  Holyhead  the  port  of  call? 
—I  think  it  would ;  I  expect  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  India  will,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  have  a  very  large  trade  with  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool. 

1613.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  any  part  of  the 
mail  contract  that  you  should  have  the  TransaU 
lantic  steamers  calling  at  Holyhead  for  the  sake 
of  the  traffic  that  they  would  get  at  the  inter- 
mediate point? — Yes. 

1614.  They  would  lose  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  in  the  voyage  in  consequence,  would  they 
not? — No,  that  is  our  belief;  and  on  that  belief 
we  entered  into  this  contract. 

1615.  Chairman.]  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons approved  of  those  blue  piers,  that  last  arm 
was  not  made  or  thought  of,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

1616.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Who  signed  the  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  Holyhead  Company  in  the  first 
instance;  was  it  Mr.  Stanley ?— Yes.  In  the 
Treasury  minute  of  the  10th  of  September  1857, 1 
see, "  Those  conditions  have  been  signed  by  your 
Lordship  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  by  the  Honble.  O. 
Stanley,  m.p.,  on  behalf  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Company,  and  b^  Mr.  Watson  on  be- 
half of  the  City  of  Dubhn  Steam  Navigation 
Company."  Those  were  the  heads  siffned  bv 
Mr.  Stanley.  ^  ^ 

1617.  Cludrman.']  Of  course,  that  was  in  regard 
to  this  pier  ?— Yes ;  nobody  who  was  present 
at  any  of  these  interviews  could  have  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject 


The  Honourable  William  Owen  Stanley,  a  Member  of  the  House;  Examined. 


1618.  Chairman.']  You  signed  the  contract 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  evidence,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Com- 
pany, did  you  not? — I  did.  At  that  time  I  was 
a  director  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
Company,  and  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
tiie  chairman,  who  was  tlien  abroad,  I  was  re- 
quested to  attend  at  the  Treasury  on  the  part  of 
tilie  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company. 

1619.  In  signing  ttiat  contract,  did  you  sign  it 
0.95. 


under  the   belief  that  certain  piers  would  be    Hon.  IV.  O. 
erected  at  Holyhead?— I   did.     I  heard  Mr.      StarOey^ 
Stewart's  evidence,  and  I  can  say,  upon  the  part         **•  ^• 
of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Radway  Company,         "— ^ 
unless  we  had  believed  that  those  blue    piers 
which,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  consulta- 
tion, had  been  decided  upon,  and  which  were 
actually  sanctioned  by  the  Admiralty  and  by  the 
Treasury,  and,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  informed  you, 
let  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Rigby,  we  should 
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WW       WO.   ^^*  hn,Ye  entered  into  that  contract ;  it  was  dis- 
Staulru   '    tincdy  upon  the  faith  that  those  piers  were  to  be 
jj.p.  '       built 

1620.  Colonel  Frenclu]  What  was  the  amount 

^3  June  under  that  contract  ? — I  oelieve  that  at  that  time 
1863*  the  contract  was  for  450,000  /.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Admiralty  afterwards,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
relinquishment  of  that  contract  by  the  con- 
tractors, 

1621.  Of  course  you  formed  your  opinion  as  to 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  tne  construction  of 
those  blue  works  from  the  opinions  of  others. 
You  are  not  sufficiently  a  nautical  man  or  an 
engineer  to  give  any  opinion  of  your  own  upon 
that  subject  ? — I  am  sufficiently  a  nautical  man 
and  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
having  entered  into  all  the  negotiations,  and 
having  had  the  opinion  of  Captain  Hirste,  who  at 
that  time-  was  the  naval  man  managing  our 
packets,  to  form  the  opinion  that  these  were  the 
piers  which  were  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
which  the  contract  would  require. 

1622.  Colonel  Fennant']  What  was  that  pur- 
poge  ?— That  purpose  was  principally  with  regard 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  large  mail  packets 
which  are  now  established  for  taking  the  mails 
over  to  Ireland,  and  those  piers  were  likewise  to 
have  been  made  use  of  as  a  place  of  call  for 
Transatlantic  vessels  and  for  other  mercantile 
fiteamers  of  large  size  which  we  expected  would 

.  call  at  HolyheiS,  and  which  could  not  have  come 
in  to  piers  constructed  in  shallow  water. 

1623.  Mr.  IStansfeld."]  The  principal  advantage 
of  this  pier  was,  as  you  state,  the  accommodation 
of  the  Irish  traffic,  was  it  not? — That  was  the 
first  part;  but  we,  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Company,  considered  that  after  the  large  amount 
of  money  which  we  had  contributed  for  this 
railway,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  have  as  much 
traffic  as  we  possibly  could  brought  over  that 
line.  I  may  mention  here,  that  originally  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company  were 
to  have  constructed  a  pier  in  the  centre  of  the 
harbour,  or,  at  least,  they  were  to  have  given  the 
Government  200,000/.  for  the  construction  of 
that  pier,  they  obtaining  ven^  considerable  ad- 
vantages. A  deputation  of  the  London  and 
North  Western,  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  Companies,  waited  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  persuade  him  to  give  some  amount  of 
remuneration  to  the  Companv  in  consequence  of 
the  great  outlay  which  they  had  been  compelled 
to  make  upon  the  tubular  bridge  and  the  tunnels 
at  Bangor.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  200,000/.,  intimated  that  in  all 
probability  that  might  be  relinquished,  and  it 
subsequently  was  relinquished,  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  (I  forget  whether  it  was 
in  1856  or  1857)  which  released  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway  Company  from  that  amount 
of  money.  Sit  Robert  Peel  replied  to  us,  that 
he  could  not  think  of  giving  any  remuneration 
to  the  Company,  but  when  the  Government  was 
about  to  expend  a  million  of  money  upon  the 
harbour  and  terminus  at  Holyhead  of  the  rail- 
way company,  he  considered  that  that  was  a  very 
great  advantage,  and  tantamount  to  remune- 
ration. 

1624.  And  he  consented  to  the  relinquishment 
of  the  200,000  /.  contribution  ? — Yes,  simply. 

1625.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Stewart's  evidence, 
you  contemplated  two  additional  sources  of  profit 
to  your  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company 


from  the  erection  of  this  blue  pier,  did  you  not? 
— We  did. 

1626.  One  of  which  would  be  the  great  ac- 
commodation afforded  to  the  Irish  service,  tod 
the  other  to  the  chance  calls  of  the  merchant  yes* 
sels  and  others  from  other  ports  ? — ^Yes. 

1627.  To  which  of  these  two  sources  of  proba- 
ble increased  revenue  did  you  attach  the  greater 
importance? — To  the  mercantile  vessels. 

1628.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  those  bine 
piers  were  constructed  without  reference  to  any 
mail  contract,  they  would  make  Holyhead  a  caljk 
ing-place  for  a  larger  amount  of  steam  shipping? 
•  —I  think  it  will  so,  ultimatel v. 

1629.  Colonel  French.']  Your  opinion,  as  a 
member  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Board,  by 
a  fair  deduction  from  the  contract,  was  that  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  contracting  parties, 
namely,  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  and 
the  London  and  North  Western  Ridlway,  the 
Government  were  bound  to  construct  those  piers? 
— That  was  my  opinion,  certainly.  The  words 
in  the  contract  were,  "piers,  conveniences, appli- 
ances, and  so  forth."  Though  it  is  not  specified, 
this  particular  pier  was  cleany  understood  on  the 
part  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company,  Ae 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Bailway  Company, 
as  being  the  essence  of  the  contract 

1630.  Then,  even,  if  the  Government  were  to 
make  out  a  case  that  the  couRtruction  of  those 
piers  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Atlantic 
communication,  and  that  they  are  uncalled  for  for 
the  packet  service,  still  do  you  consider  them 
bound,  under  the  agreement,  to  construct  them 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  railways  ?— I  cer- 
tainlv  should  consider. them  bound;  but  I  should 
consider  that  it  was  excessively  unfair  to  call 
upon  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  (which  company  have  now  absorbed 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company),  and  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  to  come 
unaer  penalties,  until  those  piers  are  made,  or 
such  piers  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  those  two 
parties. 

1631.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the 
Government,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  absolved 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company  from  the 
necessity  of  laying  out  200,000  /.  upon  the  com- 
munications in  the  harbour  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

1632.  Mr.  Herbert.]  You  have  taken  great 
interest  in  this  subject  for  some  years,  have  yon 
not  ? — Yes ;  I  have  for  30  years. 

1633.  You  have  been  present  during  the  short 
debates  that  have  taken  place  year  by  year  <m 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  you  have  heard 
questions  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  my- 
self, the  Honourable  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  others ;  did  you  ever  hear  until  this  year 
that  there  was  any  attempt  at  a  repudiation  of 
this  obligation  to  build  the  piers  by  the  Grovem- 
ment? — ^None. 

1634.  They  have,  in  fact,  in  the  numerous 
debates  and  questions  that  have  been  put,  assented 
to  the  assumption  that  they  were  bound?— I 
think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  this,  that  it 
was  never  repudiated  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment until  the  change  took  place  with  regard  to 
the  Secretary  of  uie  Admiralty,  when  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  became  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  it  was  at  the  time  when  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  make  as  great  a  2XTfs% 
as  they  possibly  could  in  all  the  public  woiks; 

^^  ^     and 
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and  I  believe  that  it  was  under  the  directions  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  that  the  contract  which  the 
Government  had  entered  into  was  put  an  end  to^ 
and,  as  I  have  stated  before,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Messrs.  Rigbj  for  giving  up  that 
contract. 

1635.  Mr.  Stansfeld.']  The  first  part  of  your 
answer  to  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for 
Eerry^  that  nothing  of  this  proposed  contract  to 


build  the  pier  has  been  repudiated  until  tiiis  year,  Hon.  TT.  O^ 

was  given  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  Stanley^ 

of  the  question ;  as  I  understood  the  question  of  m.p. 

the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Member  to  you,  it  was  — - 

this :  did  you  hear  anvthing  until  this  vear  of  the  ^3  J"n^ 

Government  repudiatmg  tiieir  obli^tion  to  build  *^^3* 
tiiose  piers,  and,  as  I  understand  your  answer 
now,  you  date  that  repudiation  from  me  accession 
to  office  of  Lord   Clarence  Paget?— I  should 
correct  that ;  I  think  it  was  two  years  before. 


Captain  Babtholomew  Jambs  Suliyan,  b.n.,  c.b.^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1636.  Chairman.']  What  position  do  you  hold? 
— I  am  an  officer  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade ;  I  am  a 
captain  in  the  Navy.  I  should  state  that  I  have 
always  been  employed  in  the  surveying  service, 
and  that  I  have  nad  more  experience  than  most 
naval  men  in  harbour  questions,  having  been  on 
two  Royal  Commissions,  on  the  Scotch  Harbours 
and  the  Harbours  of  Refuge. 

1637.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Harbour 
of  Holyhead?— Yes. 

1638.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  present 
landing-pier  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

1639.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  safe  and 
commodious  one  for  landing  from  the  Irish 
packets? — I  do. 

1640.  You  consider  that  thei^e  is  no  danger 
there?— I  think  that  we  need  only  look  to  the 
fact,  that  with  unusually  large  boats,  which  re- 
quire the  greatest  skill  in  handling,  and  which, 
with  the  most  perfect  piers  in  the  world,  if  thev 
build  them  themselves,  must,  in  two  and  a-half 
years,  without  the  most  careful  handling,  have 
had  some  slight  accidents,  and  yet  not  an  acci- 
dent lias  occurred  in  coming  alongside  this  pier 
during  the  whole  time,  this  is  sufficient  proof  that 
it  is  safe  and  commodious. 

1641.  Do  you  attribute  the  safety  of  the  vessels 
more  to  the  excellence  of  the  piers  than  to  the 
skill  of  the  persons  navigating  the  vessels?— I 
distinctiv  said  not  I  said  that,  with  the  greatest 
skill,  accidents  might  happen ;  and  I  attribute  the 
fact  of  no  accident  having  happened  there,  to  the 
great  skill  in  handling  the  vessels,  which  skill 
would  have  been  equally  necessary  if  they  built 
ihemselves  the  most  perfect  piers,  with  an  un- 
limited amount  of  money,  in  any  part  of  the  har- 
bour. 

1642.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that 
it  requires  tiie  greatest  skill  in  bringing  those 
vessels  alongside  of  any  pier,  however  perfecUy 
it  may  be  formed  ? — Certainly ;  those  vessels  are 
very  long,  and  in  the  night  it  must  require  very 
great  skilL 

1643.  And  you  consider  that  this  pier  is  per- 
fect, and  requires  no  alteration  ? — No ;  I  think 
it  may  be  still  further  improved.  I  agree  with 
what  Captain  Payne  stated,  that  it  would  be 
greatiy  improved  bv  a  screen,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  wind,  and  further  works  under  the  pier 
to  break  the  lift  of  the  swell,  which  is  said  still 
to  come  through ;  but  I  think  that  these  objec- 
tions must  have  been  very  greatly  exaggerated^ 
for  not  the  slightest  accident  nas  occurred  during 
the  whole  time  that  they  have  been  running. 

1644.  Then  you  merelv  form  your  judgment 
of  the  perfect  nature  of  this  pier  from  the  fact 
that  no  accident  has  occurred? — ^Yes;  because 
the  work  has  been  done  so  well,  and  because  they 
allow  Kingstown  pier  is  all  that  they  can  wish ; 
jmd  yet  I  find  that  there  have  been  no  greater 

0.95, 


delays  in  getting  alongside  and  landing  the  mails      Captain 

at  Holyhead  than  at  £ling8town,  shown  by  the  ^'J'Sulivam, 

returns  to  the  House,  whicn  I  have  here ;  that  is      ^^->  c.b> 

to  say,  the  average  time  employed  in  establishing  a 

communication  by  gangway  between  the  ship  and 

the  shore  and  landing  the  mails.    I  find  that  m  the 

first  few  months  after  starting,  there  are  several 

cases  of  10  or  11  minutes  at  Kingstown,  and  only 

two  at  Holyhead ;  and  I  find  that  from  October 

1860  to  July  1861,  the  average  time  at  Kinm- 

town  was  6  minutes  35  seconds,  while  at  HoTy*^ 

head  it  was  only  6  minutes  26  seconds.     From 

August  1861  to  March  1862,  which  is  the  last 

return,  I  find  that  it  was  5  minutes  28  seconds  at 

Kingstown,  and  5  minutes  42  seconds,  which  is 

12  seconds  more  only  at  Holyhead.     Therefore, 

by  practice,  they  appear  to  have  reduced  their 

time  nearly  a  minute ;  but  the  average  of  the  two, 

taking  the  whole  of  the  service,  is  6  minutes  I J 

seconds  for  Elingstown,  and  6  minutes  4  seconds 

at  Holyhead.     I  tiiink  it  is  utterly  impossible  fw 

any  one  to  believe  tiiat  the  pier  at  Holyhead  can 

be  so  far  inferior  to  that  at  Kingstown,  when  the 

time,  we  may  say,  is  the  same  practically  in  getting 

alongside  and  landing  the  mails  at  each  place. 

1645.  Then  you  consider  that  the  pier  at 
Holyhead  is  superior  to  the  one  at  Kingstown  ? 
— I  have  said  nothing  of  tiie  kind. 

1646.  But  the  result  which  you  have  given 
shows  that,  does  it  not?— No ;  it  gives  two  and 
a  half  seconds  in  favour  of  Kingstown ;  6  minutes 
1  §  seconds  is  the  average  time  at  Kingstown,  and 
6  minutes  4  seconds  is  the  average  time  at  Holy- 
head, so  that  if  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  slightlj 
in  favour  of  Kingstown ;  but  the  difference  is  so 
slight,  being  only  2  J  seconds,  that  you  may  prac- 
tically say  mey.  are  equal,  and  therefore  no  delay 
could  have  been  caused  by  want  of  accommoda* 
tion  at  Holyhead. 

1647.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
the  Kingstown  pier  is  not  better  than  the  one  at 
Holyhesul  ? — I  have  not  said  so ;  I  say  that  it  is 
equal  in  time.  I  think  that  the  Kingstown  pier, 
as  a  pier,  from  its  construction,  is  a  more  durable 
and  better  pier ;  but  that  the  difficulty  of  getting 
alongside  the  Holyhead  pier  and  landing  the 
passengers  is  practically  no  greater  tiian  it  is  at 
Kingstown. 

1648.  Did  you  hear  of  any  danger  being  ex- 
perienced by  any  of  the  captains  from  getting 
alongside  from  the  warping  alon^  ? — I  have  hearu 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  the  cap- 
tains here,  but  they  certainly  did  not  say  much 
of  the  danger ;  they  spoke  of  the  inconvenience 
a  great  de^  more  than  they  did  of  danger. 

1649.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not 
talk  of  the  danger? — The  evidence  that  I  have 
heard  certainly  spoke  of  the  inconvenience  of 
being  blown  off;  they  said  that  if  the  hawsers 
broke,  there  might  be  danger ;  but  there  has  no 
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danger  practically  resulted  from  it,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  pier  is  not 
practically  safe. 

1650.  What  would  be  the  result  of  those  haw- 
sers breaking? — That  the  vessel  would  swing 
off  whichever  end  it  occurred,  but  it  would  be 
held  by  the  other  end  to  the  pier,  with  plenty  of 
room ;  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  have  any  other 
effect. 

1651.  In  your  opinion,  then,  there  would  be 
no  danger  ? — It  is  oifficult  to  say  in  any  case  in 
the  world  that  no  danger  can  occur,  but  certainly 
I  should  anticipate  no  danger  from  the  hawser 
breaking,  except  that  the  vessel  would  swing  end 
on,  and  it  would  require  some  little  trouble  to  get 
her  up  alongside  the  pier  again. 

1652.  Do  vou  think  that  there  is  no  delay  at 
any  time? — The  fact  is,  that  we  have  had  two 
years'  practical  test,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
delay.  The  longest  time  I  can  find  in  this  book 
is  11  minutes  24  seconds  as  the  mean  of  one  ves- 
sePs  passages  diiring  a  month  ;  and  there  is  only 
one  other  case  in  two  and  a  half  years  that  it  has 
come  up  to  10  minutes.  I  find  in  one  winter  alone 
at  Blingstown  three  cases  in  which  it  was  10 
minutes,  and  two  cases  in  which  it  was  11  mi- 
nutes;  therefore  there  has  been  more  delay  in  a 

S'ven  time  at  Kingstown  than  there  has  been  at 
olyhead.  And  if  we  take  the  last  three  winter 
months,  December,  January,  and  February,  they 
kave  now  acquired  additional  practice  in  coming 
alongside  those  piers,  we  find  instead  of  11  minutes 
at  Kingstown  and  10  minutes  at  Holyhead,  as  it 
was  at  first  on  the  worst  monthly  averages,  they 
have  been  8  minutes  15  seconds,  or  7  minutes  47 
seconds;  those  are  the  only  cases  above  6 
minutes,  and  they  are  both  at  Kingstown,  while 
the  greatest  time  at  Holyhead  is  6  minutes  36 
seconds.  Therefore,  even  during  this  last  winter, 
"when^they  have  shortened  the  period  of  landing 
the  mails  and  getting  alongside  several  minutes 
over  the  beginning,  again  Kingstown  is  one 
minute  longer  time  than  Holyhead. 

1653.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from 
that  statement  tiiat  the  Holyhead  pier  is  equally 
convenient  with  the  Kingstown  pier?  —  Prac- 
tically these  rettims  would  show  that  it  is  so. 

1654.  But,  as  a  naval  man,  do  you  consider 
that  the  one  pier  is  as  good  a  landing-place  as 
the  other  ?— No ;  I  think  that  Kingstown  is  the 
best^  I  think  that  a  littie  swell  mav  come 
tlurough  the  Holyhead  pier  still,  and  that  that 
might  be  expected  to  prolong  the  time,  although 
practically  it  has  not  done  so  ;  but  when  that  is 
checked  by  the  works  that  are  proposed  to  be 
constructed,  that  is  to  say,  by  closing  the  aper- 
tures that  are  underneath  the  pier,  and  by  put- 
ting a  screen  above,  which  will  prevent  the  wind 
£rom  acting  upon  the  paddle-boxes  of  the  vessels^ 
then  I  think  that  all  the  objections  that  could 
be  raised  against  it,  as  an  efficient  and  safe  pier, 
wiU  be  obviated. 

1655.  Colonel  FreneA.]  The  figures  which  you 
have  quoted  about  the  time  that  they  take  in 
getting  alongside,  are  merely  the  times  that  they 
take  after  they  are  alongside  in  communicating 
witii  trains  ? — '^  In  establishing  communication  by 
gangway  ",  that  is,  after  they  come  alongside. 

1656.  Chairman.']  From  the  time  they  reach 
the  head  of  the  pier,  how  long  are  they  getting 
alongside? — That  all  depends  upon  circum- 
stances ;  with  a  strong  north-easterly  wind  which 
may  bring  a  swell  in,  they  might  not  do  it  very 
xapidly.    1  have  never  seen  them  do  it  under 


those  circumstances,  and  therefore  I  cannot  give 
an  opinion. 

1657.  Do  the  periods  which  you  have  men- 
tioned include  the  whole  operation  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end,  or  merely  the  time 
occupied  in  communicating  with  the  trains  i^ter 
the  gangwav  is  put  out? — No ;  it  is  given  in  the 
time  occupied  m  ^^  establishing  communication 
by  gangway,  and  landing  the  mails." 

1658.  Will  you  state 3ie  period  when  the  ope- 
ration commences  and  when  it  ends? — I  only 
take  it  from  these  returns. 

1659.  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
time  of  establishing  communication ;  you  draw 
a  deduction,  and  therefore  you  must  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  you  mean  ? — I  presume  that  it  is 
from  the  time  of  getting  the  luiwser  to  the  pier 
until  they  land  the  mai&. 

1660.  How  long  does  it  take  before  they  get 
their  hawsers  fast? — I  see  no  return  of  that 
kind. 

1661.  Will  you  state  your  own  opinion  UDon 
that  point  ? — 1  have  never  seen  it  done  wiui  a 
north-easterly  wind. 

1662.  You  do  not  known  anything  about  it? 
— I  do  not  know  what  time  it  takes  with  the 
wind  to  the  north-east,  but  I  know  that  thej 
have  had  no  accident  in  doing  it.  Captain  Priest^ 
who  is  on  the  pier  and  sees  it  done,  will  be  able 
to  tell  }'ou  what  time  it  practically  takes. 

1663.  Practically ,  you  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  place  or  of  the  mode  of  landing 
whatever  ? — I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
place.  I  have  been  there  repeatedly,  and  I  have 
Deen  there  within  the  last  fortnight.  I  have 
gone  by  the  boats  and  I  have  seen  several  of 
them  come  in  and  go  out 

1664.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  time  referred 
to  in  that  return  ;  from  what  period  to  what  pe- 
riod ? — I  have  told  you  what  it  is ;  it  is  the  tune 
of  establishing  communication  by  gan^ay  and 
landing  the  mails.     I  can  tell  you  nothing  more. 

1665.  What  is  the  time  that  is  referred  to  in 
that  return ;  is  it  from  the  time  when  the  gangway 
is  put  to  the  ship  from  the  land  ? — I  presume  it 
includes  establishing  communication  by  gangwajr. 

1666.  Presumption  is  not  evidence  ?— I  have 
the  returns  before  me. 

1667.  If  you  are  to  be  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  I  want  to  know  clearly  what 
you  mean  ? — I  am  only  now  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  returns,  which  show  a 
certain  time  alongside  the  pier. 

1668.  I  want  to  understand  as  to  what  you 
know  as  to  the  time;  do  you  know  anytmng 
about  the  time  beyond  that  return? — I  only 
know  that  in  fine  weather  they  go  straight  along- 
side without  the  slightest  check.  I  have  never 
seen  them  in  a  north-easterly  wind. 

1669.  Colonel  Pennant']  That  return  is  com- 
parative as  between  Kingstown  and  Holyhead^  is 
It  not? — Yes. 

1670.  Therefore,  the  principle  which  would  ap- 
ply to  the  one  would  equallv  apply  to  the  other^ 
would  it  not? — Yes,  in  ordinary  weather,  cer- 
tainly. 

1671.  Therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  applies 
equally  to  those  two  places  ?— Yes. 

1672.  And  it  is  under  the  same  heading? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

1673.  Therefore  the  time,  whatever  may  be 
the  period  at  which  that  statement  commences^ 
and  the  period  at  which  it  ends,  which  is  the 
establishment  of  communication,  would  equally 
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mffly  to  Holyhead  as  it  would  to  Kingstown, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  certainly. 

1674.  Lord  John- Browne.']  But  that  return 
merely  refers  to  the  time  getting  the  gangway 
outaner  the  hawsers  have  been  made  fast,  not  to 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  get  the  steamer  along- 
nde  the  pier? — I  presume  that  that  time  is  kept, 
but  Captain  Priest  will  explain  that  most  tho- 
roughly. 

1675.  Colonel  Pennant']  By  whom  is  that  re- 
turn signed  ? — By  Commander  Priest. 

1676.  Chairman.]  Do  you  consider  that  in  all 
weathers  steamiers  can  go  to  both  sides  of  that 
pier? — Certainly  not;  from  what  I  haye  heard  of 
the  sea  there,  I  do  not  think  they  could.  I  be- 
Ueye  that,  as  a  rule,  on  a  few  days  in  the  year, 
but  yery  few,  if  the  sea  is  coming  in  from  the 
northward  they  depart  from  the  south  side. 

1677.  How  many  days  in  the  year  do  they  do 
that? — Very  few,  I  believe. 

1678.  How  many  days  would  you  calculate  ? — 
I  cannot  say ;  Captain  Priest  will  tell  you  the 
exact  number. 

1679.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  gene- 
rally preyalent  winds  there  ? — I  certainly  do  not 
know  die  number  of  times  that  they  are  obliged 
to  depart  from  the  south  side,  but  haye  inquired 
about  it  from  the  masters  of  ^e  vessels. 

1680.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge, 
or  only  from  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  they  come  in  on  that  side. 

1681.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  pier  was  solidi- 
fied that  would  make  it  perfectly  safe  in  all 
weathers ;  with  a  north-west  wind,  for  instance  r 
— I  think  that  that  would  make  the  inside  of  the 
{»er  perfectly  safe. 

1682.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  make 
the  outside  safe  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
think  of  landing  outside. 

1683.  Do  you  think  that  a  breakwater  run- 
ning out  and  shutting  in  Carmel  Point  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  would  prevent  the  swell  on 
diat  pier  ?— I  think  it  would  enable  the  outside 
to  be  lued  on  the  few  days  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  use  it  without  the  breakwater. 

1684.  How  many  days  do  you  call  a  few  ? — I 
believe  it  does  not  amount  to  10  or  12  days  in 
the  year,  from  what  I  have  heard,  but  I  cannot 
speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

1686.  Would  it  defend  the  pier  Qiere?  — I 
think  it  would  enable  them  to  start  from  the  outr 
ade  on  the  additional  days,  which  they  cannot 
now  start,  but  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
it  would  save  them  the  trouble  of  swinging  in- 
side instead  of  swinging  round  the  end  of  the 
pier,  which  you  have  heard  from  another  witness 
IS  a  question  of  time.  They  have  three  homrs  to 
lie  there,  and  the  lon^t  time  stated  that  it 
takes  them  to  swing  inside  is  an  hour  and  a  half, 
generally  from  half  an  hoiur  to  three  quarters  of 
an  hour ;  it  is  merely  the  difference  of  trouble  to 
them  in  swinging  outside,  and  that  only  on  a  few 
days  in  the  year.  The  steamer  could  start  from 
the  inside  just  as  safely  as  she  could  from  the 
outside,  and  it  would  literally  only  be  a  little 
extra  labour  for  the  men  and  the  time  of  swing- 
ing, which  never  could  interfere  with  the  depar* 
tiure  of  the  mails,  because  the  time  would  not  be 
one-third  of  the  time  they  are  waiting  there  doing 
nothing. 

1686.  Would  not  it  be  very  objectionable, 
taking  an  hour  and  a  half  doing  it,  when  you 
could  do  it  in  a  much  shorter  time  ? — It  is  only 
a  little  additional  trouble  to  the  officers  of  the 
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Cixnpany,  and  if  they  have  got  a  good  uid  safe      ^*E**^V 
nicr  to  come  into  and  start  from,  I  wink  it  would  B.J,8ulfoam, 
DC  most  unwarrantable  to  expend  a  large  sum  of     ^  ^'>  ^'^ 
the  public  money,  merely  to  save  a  certain  num-         "^ 
ber  of  men  a  little  extra  work  about  12  days  in        *i86^ 
the  year.  ** 

1687.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1688.  Do  you  know  those  piers  marked  blue  on 
the  map  ? — x  es,  I  do. 

1689.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  effi- 
cient than  the  present  one  ? — No ;  the  first  time 
I  went  to  Holyhead,  when  I  was  on  the  Har- 
bours of  Refuge  Commission,  I  expressed  a  very 
decided  opinion  that  they  were  very  badly 
planned,  and  I  thought  there  would  be  an  ob- 
jection made  to  them,  because  the  very  objection 
that  is  made  against  this  pier,  that  the  swell  from 
the  north-east  makes  the  vessel  lie  badly  along- 
side, must  apply  more  to  that  pier,  at  least  to  one 
side  of  it,  as  the  sea  would  to  run  in  along  it  on 
both  sides. 

1690.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Surely  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  use  the  outside  of  those  piers  for  vessels 
to  lie  alongside? — In  fine  weather  they  would 
use  both  sides,  I  should  think. 

1691.  Chairman.]  You  make  more  objection, 
as  I  understand  you,  to  those  piers,  than  you  do 
to  the  present  one  ? — Most  decidedly.  1  quite 
agree  with  Captain  Payne,  that  he  would  prefer 
bringing  his  vessel  in  alongside  the  existing  pier, 
to  bringing  it  alongside  those  piers. 

1692.  xou  would  therefore  consider  that 
equally  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public 
money  then  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  comparative 
waste  of  the  public  money;  my  own  opinion, 
which  I  formea  at  that  time,  and  which  I  have 
never  seen  reason  to  alter,  is  that  the  right  thing 
would  have  been  to  putting  packets  inside  the 
breakwater,  and  to  carry  them  down  to  the  bend 
of  the  breakwater. 

1693.  Do  you  consider  that  the  breakwater  is 
itself  a  waste  of  the  public  money  ? — Most  deci- 
dedly not ;  I  think  there  is  very  great  value  in 
the  breakwater,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  most 
has  been  made  of  the  money. 

1694.  Do  you  think  in  looking  at  the  blue 
pier,  that  there  would  be  this  difficulty,  which 
seems  to  have  been  apprehended  by  others  be- 
sides the  commanders  of  the  ships,  that  the 
packets  would  be  disturbed  by  the  nmning  in  of 
vessels  seeking  shelter ?—■  Yes,  I  do;  I  quite 
^ree  with  what  I  have  heard  upon  that  point. 
From  the  pecidiar  construction  of  this  harbour, 
vessels  takmg  refuge  from  the  south-west  winds 
can  only  come  round  and  drop  their  anchors  some- 
where about  here  {pointing  to  the  Plan).  I  think 
they  would  get  in  as  far  as  those  pencil  marks, 
and  that  the  harbour  master  could  easily  keep 
clear  the  part  alongside  the  breakwater,  or  to  the 
eastward,  round  that  way.  ( 2%^  Wittiess  described 
on  the  Plan  a  method  of  arranging  the  vessels  and 
the  piers,  which  would  obviate  the  difficulty  which 
had  been  apprehended.) 

1695.  Why  do  you  say  that  that  Plan  is  too 
late  now? — All  the  expense  that  has  been 
incurred  on  the  present  pier  and  the  railway 
there,  would  be  thrown  away. 

1696.  Surely  the  blue  piers  have  had  nothing 
done  to  them  now  ? — No ;  but  another  pier  has 
been  erected,  which  is  quite  sufficient. 

1697.  What  is  the  expense  of  that  wooden 
pier  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1698.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  enor- 
mous expense  gone  to  ? — I  think  there  has  been 
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Captain      certain  expense  incurred,  and  that  it  gives  every 
B.J.Sulivanf  reasonable  facility   for  those   vessels;   it  is  too 
E,N.,  c.B.     late  to  give  it  up  now  and  start  a  new  one. 

1699.  Then  entirely  for  the  sake  of  this 
wooden  pier,  jou  would  not  go  to  any  other  ex- 
pense ? — I  think  there  is  accommodation  enough, 
safe  and  proper  accommodation  for  a  large 
number  of  years,  and  that  therefore  it  would  not 
be  justifiable  to  spend  money  in  building  new  ac- 
commodation, ana  giving  up  that. 

1700.  Then,  entirely  on  account  of  this  ad- 
mirable accommodation,  which  is  afforded  by  this 
pier,  you  are  of  opinion  that  no  further  public 
money  shopld  be  spent? — I  think  it  woiild  be 
wrong  to  make  a  wholly  new  pier  out  of  the 
public  money  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  new  pier  which 
would  make  all  this  expenditure  useless,  par- 
ticularly as  I  believe  that  the  eastern  aj^proach 
is  a  very  good  one ;  it  might  be  a  question  be- 
tween that  locality,  for  the  packet  pier,  and  the 
one  that  I  should  prefer.  I  thiuK  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  both,  but  cer- 
tainly tlie  one  of  all  others  that  I  should  prefer, 
is  not  the  blue  pier  running  in  a  northerly 
direction.  Whatever  piers  in  that  comer  are 
used  by  steamers,  I  believe,  should  run  in  an 
easterly  or  north-easterly  direction;  something 
in  the  direction  of  the  present  pier. 

1701.  Therefore,  one  of  the  objections  to  those 
piers  is,  that  they  run  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  of  course  expose  the  vessels  alongside  to  the 
northerly  winds? — Yes;  I  think  that  the  ves- 
sels would  strain  their  hawsers  and  damage  them- 
selves. 

1702.  The  present  position  is  perfect,  you 
think,  excepting  for  those  few  days  that  the 
wind  is  in  an  adverse  direction  ? — I  think  so. 

1703.  And  those  few  days  would  be  rendered 
harmless  by  a  breakwater  outside  ? — I  think  that 
it  would  improve  it ;  it  would  let  them  use  the 
outside  of  the  breakwater,  as  well  as  the  inside ; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  save  them  the 
trouble  on  a  few  days  in  the  year  of  swin^ng  in 
half  an  hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  inside, 
instead  of  swinging  round  the  end  of  the  break- 
water in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

1704.  If  the  breakwater  was  made,  it  would 
make  the  present  situation  perfect,  in  your  idea, 
would  it  not? — I  think  it  would  so  far  make  it 

Eerfect  that  it  would  save  this  trouble,  of  half  an 
our's  work,  for  a  few  days  in  the  year. 

1705.  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sent pier  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days,  and  the  trouble  of  swinging,  and  that  the 
breakwater  would  do  away  witn  all  that,  and 
make  the  present  still  more  perfect? — It  would 
enable  them  to  swing  outside,  instead  of  inside, 
which  is  a  very  trifling  difference ;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  breakwater,  which  I  have  seen  on 
paper,  would  do  so.  I  think  it  will  be  found 
practically,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  sea 
coming  round  the  end  of  the  pier,  it  would  have 
to  be  carried  out  considerably  further  than  the 
breakwater  proposed ;  it  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  btag  Rock ;  not  to  be  square  with, 
but  to  overlap  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  then  it 
would  be  very  expensive. 

1706.  Would  shutting  in  Carmel  Point  be 
sufficient? — I  think  in  that  direction  the  sea 
comes  in  ;  the  sea  does  not  always  come  directly 
from  that  point;  the  point  shut  in  does  not 
always  stop  the  sea,  because  it  may  come  in  and 
roll  along  the  shore  round  the  head  of  the  pier. 


In  this  case  I  think  it  should  go  further  out  than 
what  I  have  seen  on  paper. 

1707.  Do  you  think  tnat  -this  pier,  which  is  ao 
good  for  landing,  is  also  convenient  for  paaseih 
gers  on  a  wet  night,  uncovered  and  exposed  as  it 
IS  ? — I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  even 
with  the  most  liberal  outlay,  to  make  it  mndi 
more  covered  for  passengers.  I  measured  the 
distance  when  I  was  down  there,  and  I  found 
that  the  greatest  space  you  could  carnr  a  roof 
over  it  was  one-third  of  the  distance  ftom  the 
carriages  to  the  vessel's  deck ;  they  would  still 
have  to  pass  two-thirds  of  the  way  exposed,  and 
in  south-west  winds,  which  are  the  wet  winds, 
the  remaining  third  the  rain  would  beat  under; 
therefore,  I  really  believe  it  would  be  onlj  a 
useless  expenditure,  while  it  would  make  the 
current  of  wind  underneath  far  worse.  Unless 
you  shut  up  the  side  of  it  with  doors  it  would 
not  shelter  tnem  at  all,  and  you  would  only  diet- 
ter  them  one-third  of  the  distance  that  they  have 
to  travel. 

1708.  Have  you  seen  any  similar  thing  in  Li- 
verpool ? — I  only  know  the  ordinary  knding 
piers  in  Liverpool,  which  are  not  covered. 

1709.  You  do  not  know  any  sheds  there  which 
are  made  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not ;  but  I  know 
that  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  a  shed  has  been 
found  very  objectionable,  for  it  drew  tiie  wind 
and  the  rain  ri^ht  under  it. 

1710.  You  think  it  would  be  no  advantage  to 
that  pier  ? — I  think  it  would  not 

1711.  Do  you  think  that  the  pier  is  solid 
enough  for  a  shed  of  that  kind  ?— I  should  doubt 
whether  it  was ;  but  I  think  that  a  screen  would 
be  more  valuable  as  sheltering  the  north  wind 
from  the  steamer. 

1712.  Have  you  seen  the  one  at  Kingstown? 
— I  have. 

1713.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  very 
great  protection  to  the  passengers? — They  still 
have  to  pass  the  greatest  portion  of  the  way, 
nearly  all  of  it,  in  the  open  ;  they  have  to  pass 
the  bridge  and  gangway  01  the  vessel  and  a  portion 
of  the  quay  beiore  they  get  under  shelter. 

1714.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  not 
consider  the  shed  at  Kingstown  any  particular 
advantage  ? — Not  to  the  passengers  going  strMght 
from  the  steamer  to  the  train  ;  with  a  soutii-west 
wind  certainly,  from  the  situation  of  the  pier,  the 
rain  must  beat  right  into  the  carriage  doors. 

1715.  Therefore  those  passengers  who  think  it 
a  great  comfort  must  be  under  a  dreadful  delu- 
sion?—Certainly  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would 
shelter  them,  except  as  I  have  said,  the  hwt  bit 
of  the  way  from  the  steamer.  If  they  had 
any  rooms  to  go  into,  and  had  to  wait  there,  cer- 
tainly it  might  be  a  protection,  but  if  they  are 
going  into  Qie  carriages,  it  would  not  be  worth 
putting  a  shed  for  the  last  two  or  three  yards 
when  they  have  got  to  pass  10  or  12  yards,  or 
whatever  it  is,  exposed  to  the  rwn,  the  nun  beat- 
ing under  the  remaining  two  or  three  yards. 

1716.  That  shed  at  Kingstown  is  of  no  actual 
value  ? — Yes  it  is,  because  there  are  spaces  in  the 
centre  where  goods  are  stacked,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  I  am  merely  speaking  of  the  passen- 
gers going  from  the  steamer  to  the  carriag^ 
which  is  the  only  point  which  we  have  conridered 
in  connexion  with  the  requirements  of  a  shed. 

1717.  In  embarking  goods,  and  property  and 
luggage  belonging  to  the  passengers,  is  there  no 
advantage  in  a  shed  ? — ^While  actually  embarWng 
and  taking  luggage  to  and  from  those  carriagcst 
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the  same  thing  applies  as  to  passengers.  I  believe 
it  would  be  scarcely  any  use  at  all;  for  instance, 
at  Holyhead  the  pier  runs  in  nearly  an  east  and 
west  direction,  and  southerly  and  south-west 
winds^  which  are  the  wet  winds,  would  beat  right 
underneath  the  shed,  and  must  certainly  reach 
the  carriages,  therefore  the  luggage  of  passengers 
would  practically,  after  the  shed  was  erected,  be 
exposed  to  the  same  rain,  because  the  shed  would 
cause  a  draught  underneath  when  it  blew  hard 
from  the  soutn-west 

1718.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  solidify  that  pier,  and  put  a  shed 
upon  it  about  a  year  ago  ? — I  did  not  know  that 
they  proposed  that;  I  know  they  proposed  not 
to  solidify  it,  but  to  close  the  apertures.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  meant  to  solidify  it.  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  an  attempt  to  close  it  altogether 
mi^nt  have  the  effect  oi  throwing  the  sea  up, 
and  blowing  up  the  platforms  of  the  pier  above ; 
but  I  think  that  they  can  close  it  so  far  as  to 

Erevent  ^ny  lift  of  the  sea,  and  completely  to 
reak  the  sea  inside.  I  am  told  even  by  the 
captains  of  vessels,  that  what  has  been  done  is  a 
very  great  improvement ;  I  was  told  so  on  the 

rt  by  them,  and  Captain  Priest  will  tell  you 
t  it  has  greatly  improved  the  pier. 

1719.  I  want  to  get  the  word  solidify,  which 
was  the  word  used  by  the  representative  of  the 
Government  in  the  House  to  the  Irish  Members ; 
that  thev  would  solidify  and  place  a  shed  upon 
it ;  neither  has  been  done,  and  you  are  giving 
the  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  done ;  fliat  is 
an  impossibility  ? — No ;  it  is  quite  possible,  but  I 
doubt  the  advantage  of  it ;  you  could  drive  the 
piles  so  close  that  there  would  not  be  the  slight- 
eat  space  for  the  sea  to  come  through. 

1720.  You  mean  that  it  is  a  thing  which  ought 
not  to  be  done  ? — Yes ;  I  would  not  recommend 
doing  it,  looking  at  the  thing  altogether,  although 
it  would  be  perfectly  practicable;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  meet  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended,  which  was  to  prevent  the  lifting 
of  the  sea  so  that  the  steamer  should  not  roU. 

1721.  You  therefore  object  to  putting  up  a 
shed?— I  do. 

1722.  And  you  recommend  that  the  Irish  pas- 
sengers should  be  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  as 
before  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  the  shed  would 
shelter  them  at  all. 

1723.  Colonel  Pennant.']  That  remark  would 
apply  to  the  stone  part  of  the  pier,  as  well  as  to 
the  wooden  jetty,  would  it  not? — Yes,  to  every 
part  of  it,  because  any  one  can  understand  the 
distance  which  the  shed  would  shelter  them ;  the 
part  actually  over  their  heads  would  be  about  the 
distance  fnsn  here  to  the  map  on  the  wall,  or  even 
less ;  they  cannot  carry  it  so  close  to  the  edge, 
because  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  vesseL 

1724.  Lord  John  Browne.]  How  is  it  at  Liver- 
pool ? — 1  do  not  know  Liverpool  much ;  but  I 
think  if  ^ou  were  to  ask  those  questions  from 
the  captams  of  these  vessels  they  would  teU  you 
that  the  advantage  of  a  shed  is  quite  as  doubtful 
as  I  am  telling  you. 

1725.  Chairman.]  Then  you  object  entirely  to 
a  shed  ? — ^Yes ;  I  like  a  screen  much  better. 

1726.  Then  you  think  that  the  one  at  Kings- 
town is  money  thrown  away  ? — ^I  have  not  said 
so  ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  use  of  it  may  be  at 
Kingstown ;  if  it  was  only  for  the  passengers 
going  by  to  the  boats  I  thimc  it  was  an  unneces- 
sary outlay ;  but  if  it  was  for  putting  goods  and 
things  unaerneath  the  centre  of  it,  oeyond  the 
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carriages,  and  stowing  things  underneath,  out  of      Captain 
the  wet,  then  I  conceive  it  may  be  of  use.  B.J.SuUvan, 

1727.  But  with  regard  to  passengers,  a  shed      a.K.,  cm. 

on  a  pier  of  that  kind  is  no  use,  in  your  opinion,         

to  passengers  ? — Certainly  not,  where  it  projects      ^3  Jwa* 
such  a  short  way  from  the  carriages  that  they         i863# 
must  go  two-thirds  of  the  way  outside  the  shed. 

1728.  If  it  is  constructed  as  it  is  in  other 
places,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  shed  is  of  no 
use? — A  passenger  commg  from  the  steamer, 
besides  passing  along  the  deck  in  the  wet,  has  to 
come  from  the  gangway  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  the  carriage-door,  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
wind,  so  that  the  shed  would  be  built  merely  for 
that  short  bit  that  the  passengers  have  to  go, 
certainly  on  the  whole  distance,  including  the 
deck,  not  one-eighth  of  the  entire  distance ;  I 
think  that  they  would  go  straight  into  the  car- 
riages, as  they  do  now,  and  it  certainlv  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  put  up  a  shed  for  that  one- 
eighth,  which  shed  would  be  a  bad  cover  when 
the  rain  was  vertical,  and  no  cover  at  all  when 
the  rain  was  beating  in  on  one  side. 

1729.  If  they  had  a  screen  down  the  centre 
of  the  shed,  how  could  the  rain  beat  in  ? — I  will 
take  the  case  of  Holyhead*:  in  landing,  this  shed 
would  be  of  no  use  from  the  wet  wind,  which 
you  want  a  shelter  from ;  it  is  the  south-west 
wind  which  is  the  rainy  wind;  in  embarking 
from  the  north  side,  the  screen  will  shelter  the 
carriages,  and,  therefore,  the  carriages  will  shelter 
the  passengers,  but,  with  a  south-west  wind, 
when  they  are  going  a  certain  distance  towards 
the-  vessel,  by  the  time  they  get  out  of  the  shelter 
of  the  carriages,  they  would  be  at  the  limit  of 
the  shed. 

1730.  Would  the  shelter  of  the  carriages  pre- 
vent the  rain  tumbling  upon  their  heads  ? — With 
a  south-west  wind,  if  they  are  embarking  to  the 
northward,  the  carriage  will  shelter  the  platform 
some  distance  from  it  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
pier ;  I  think  anyone  who  went  to  examine  into 
it  on  the  spot,  and  reallv  judged  of  the  thing  on 
its  merits,  would  see  that  it  would  be  a  com- 
paratively useless  expenditure  to  put  up  a  shed 
there. 

1731.  Have  you  looked  at  the  improvements 
which  are  proposed  towards  the  Admiralty  jetty 
and  the  Camber  ? — ^I  have  seen  one  or  two  pro- 
posals ;  if  you  look  only  to  the  mail  traflSc  of 
those  steamers,  I  think  the  best  mode  of  giving 
them  a  little  more  advantage  and  accommodation, 
and  removing  all  objection  to  the  use  of  that  jetty, 
would  be  to  remove  the  Admiralty  pier  altogether, 
which  would  lengthen  the  Camber  a  little,  but  I 
would  leave  the  recess  there  for  their  spare  vessel 
to  lie  in. 

1732.  It  is  not  for  landing  that  you  propose 
that ;  it  is  merely  as  a  place  for  the  spare  vessel 
that  you  propose  it? — At  present  that  vessel 
lies  in  the  recess  in  the  Camber,  and  outside  that, 
there  is  the  length  of  two  vessels  for  one  vessel 
to  come  into,  and  go  ahead  or  astern  in. 

1733.  Do  you  mean  that  from  the  point  which 
they  call  the  knuckle,  near  the  lighthouse  to  the 
jetty,  there  is  the  length  of  two  vessels  ? — I  will 
explain  it  by  this  plan  a  great  deal  better  than  I 
can  do  by  words  (producinff  a  plan). 

1734.  Does  that  plan  represent  things  as  it  is 
now? — It  represents  it  as  it  would  be  if  the 
Admiralty  jetty  were  removed,  without  doing 
anything  else. 

1735.  Colonel  Pennant]    With    the    corner 
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Caotaiii      rouiided  off? — Yes,  that  is  at  present  what  is 
AJ.SwUv&Hj  called  the  extension. 

E.».,  c.B.         1736.   Chcnrman.']  Is  that  extension  existing 

a  vAone      ^*         moment  ? — Yes. 
18^  1737.  Does    that  represent  the   comparative 

length  of  vessels  now  in  use  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
length  on  the  scale  of  the  vessels  now  in  nse,  and 
it  shows  the  space  which  a  spare  vessel  could  lie 
in,  when  the  Admiralty  jetty  was  removed,  and 
then  the  vessel  coming  in  would  have  the  whole 
length  to  move  in,  which  is  twice  her  own  length. 

1738.  If  you  lay  a  vessel  alongside  the  outer 
pier,  how  would  you  get  her  round  that  point  of 
the  extension  pier? — If  she  went  ahead,  she 
could  go  there. 

1739.  Will  it  allow  her  head  to  lie?— If  she 
lay  there,  she  could  always  secure  with  hawsers. 

1740.  You  would  not  make  any  alteration,  ex- 
cept taking  away  the  jetty,  and  giving  them  the 
berth  which  they  have  now  for  the  spare  packet? 
— ^For  the  accommodation  of  those  steamers, 
clearly  not.  If  I  was  going  to  command  one  of 
them  myself,  I  would  rather  have  the  Admiralty 
jetty  taken  away,  and  that  recess  left  for  the 
spare  vessel,  than  I  would  have  this  Admiralty 
jetty  and  the  spare  vwsel  brought  to  that ;  be- 
cause if  this  vessel  did  shoot  too  far  ahead  in 
going  in,  she  has  the  other  space  to  shoot  in 
without  risk  of  damage. 

1741.  What  depth  of  water  has  die  there? — 
12 J  feet;  but  at  the  time  she  comes  in  and  the 
time  of  starting  it  is  never  very  low  tide.  There 
has  been  no  objection  made  to  the  depth  of  the 
water.  The  fear  might  be  that  if  the  spare 
vessel  lay  outside,  or  S  the  in-coming  packet  did 
happen  to  shoot  a  little  more  than  usual,  Aey 
m^ht  strike  there;  but  by  keeping  the  smre 
vessel  in  the  recess  they  might  have  the  whole 
length  of  the  pier  and  extension  jetty  for  the 
other  to  lie  alongside.  If  she  did  overshoot  she 
might  clear  that  vessel. 

1742.  Siould  you  have  to  swing  her  there? — 
No ;  we  swing  now  at  its  extremity  {describing 
the  same  on  the  plan).  Whether  they  use  the 
ncNTth  side  or  the  south  dde,  they  would  have  the 
whole  of  this  space  to  turn  round  in. 

1743.  In  fact,  you  would  leave  the  whole  of 
the  harbour  and  pier  as  it,  with  the  exception  of 
taking  away  the  Admiralty  jetty  ? — ^Yes,  I  would. 
I  am  speaking  distinctly  of  those  Irish  boats  only, 
shutting  out  all  question  of  London  and  North- 
Western  and  Atl^tic  traffic  that  thev  tolk  about. 
I  believe,  speakiiig  of  present  posBibilities,  that 
there  coidd  be  no  better  way  than  to  leave  the 
spare  vessel  in  the  recess,  and  leave  the  exten- 
sfion  part  and  that  pier  for  the  use  of  the  packets. 

1744.  Is  not  that,  practically,  what  is  the  case 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Admiralty  jetty 
being  there  ? — ^No,  the  Admiralty  jetty  is,  p«u5- 
ticallv,  of  no  use  to  those  boats  ;  while  going 
^ead  a  little  too  far,  they  might  strike  it,  and 
that  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  do. 

1745.  Have  they  ever  struck  it? — I  believe 
not, 

1746.  According  to  your  own  theory,  there  is 
no  inconvenience,  because  an  accident  has  never 
happened  ? — It  is  no  use  to  them ;  it  miuat  duther 
be  Stored  or  removed. 

1747.  Do  you  propose  to  deepen  it? — If  it  was 
necessary  along  here  I  would  deepen  it ;  I  have 
not  heard  that  it  is;  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
necessary  if  you  let  them  go  into  the  inner  part^ ' 
where  the  London  and  North- Western  Company 
now  lie>  there  you  would  certainly  have  to  deepen 


and  perhaps  find  some  rock  to  take  away.  I 
think  that  little  bit  is  the  only  space  for  general 
traffic,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  give  Ae  public, 
generally,  the  inner  portion  of  the  berth,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  steamers,  and  you  would  then  leave 
the  whole  of  that  accommodation  entirely  for  the 
steamers. 

1748.  You  object,  on  account  of  anticipated 
traffic,  to  giving  up  that  inner  pier  to  the  steamers? 
— If  the  inner  pier  would  be  practically  any 
benefit  to  them,  or  I  could  see  that  it  would 
really  give  them  any  more  safety  or  accommoda- 
tion, I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  it  them ;  but  I 
believe  they  cannot  have  better  accomniodatioi& 
than  that  outer  pier  reserved  to  themselves,  with 
that  recess  for  the  spare  vessel  to  lie  in, 

1749.  Therefore,  all  that  you  propose,  is  tso 
remove  the  Admiralty  pier,  and  leave  things  as 
they  are  ? — Yes  ;  deepening,  if  necessary,  the 
ground  along  there. 

1750.  Is  tnat  necessary,  in  your  opinion  ? — If 
they  run  at  the  same  time  as  at  present,  I  believe 
it  would  not  be  necessary,  because  they  do  not 
go  there  at  low  water  spring  tides  by  the  times 
they  start. 

1751.  Is  not  a  vessel  always  j^round  there, 
except  at  very  high  water?— That  inner  cme  at 
low  water  spring  tides  when  in  her  berth  grounds, 
but  she  is  the  spare  boat. 

1752.  Do  not  they  ground  at  the  knuckle? — I 
believe  not;  I  never  heard  that  a  boat  lying  out- 
side grounds. 

1753.  Colonel  Pennantl  Do  you  attach  very- 
great  importance  to  the  fact  of  the  steamers 
coming  in  on  the  weather  side  of  the  pier  ? — No, 
I  think  not;  generally  speaking,  irrespective  of 
any  question  W)out  hawsers,  whatever  sea  there 
was,  you  would  always  feel  it  on  the  weather 
side ;  you  would  not  have  the  shelter  of  the  screen 
for  the  carriages,  for  jjeople  to  go  t»  and  fro,  and 
certainly  the  lee  side  is  tiie  advantageous  side  for 
landing  and  getting  away. 

1754.  We  have  had  evidence  that  it  is  fiur 
more  desirable  to  brin^  your  vessel  upon  the 
weather  side  of  the  pier  m  all  cases? — ^It  is  more 
easy  in  every  respect,  of  course ;  for  if  thcjr 
came  a  little  further  from  there,  and  drove 
closer  to  it,  and  if  the^  did  miss  getting  their 
hawsers,  it  would  be  01  less  consequence  on  the 
weather-side  than  on  the  lee-side.  But  then  of 
course  the  thing  that  would  be  of  consequence 
would  be  the  time,  and  if  it  was  blowing  hard 
there  would  be  more  chance  of  a  driving  rain  and 
swell  on  the  weather-side,  and  therefbre  of  couree, 
it  would  be  the  exposed  side  for  passengers  to 
land  and^et  to  the  carriages. 

1755.  I  believe  that  opinion  was  given  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  on 
the  outside,  so  that  the  ship  would  be  in  smooilt 
water,  and  not  in  the  sea-way  ? — I  quite  under- 
stand that ;  that  would  enable  them  to  land  there 
on  those  few  days  in  each  year,  that  they  cannot 
land  at  present. 

1756.  Supposing  that  they  had  a  break  if  ater^ 
so  as  to  enalue  them  to  brin^  their  vessels  upon 
the  weather-side  of  this  pier  m  all  weathers,  and 
a  roof  was  constructed  on  that  pier  as  they  caasie 
up  on  the  weather-side,  the  ram  would  beat  m 
under  that  roof? — Yes. 

1757.  The  roof  would  not  prevent  the  raiir 
from  beating  in  on  that  side? — No;  it  wotuM 
make  it  worse  in  reality,  for  it  would  draw  botitfc 
the  wind  and  the  rain  underneath  it. 

1758.  Supposing  a  ship  to  come  on  the  we«tfcer^ 
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side,  the  rain  would  always  be  liable  to  beat  in 
on  that  side  where  they  were  landing,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  certainly,  for  landing  passengers,  the 
lee  side  would  always  be  preferable.  There  is 
one  point  upon  which  I  have  not  been  asked, 
that  is  the  cost  of  this  breakwater.  I  believe 
that  the  very  least  that  the  breakwater  could  be 
made  for,  would  be  from  40  /.  to  50  /.  per  nmning 
foot,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  cost  ac- 
cording to  the  length  that  I  have  stated,  from 
60,000  /,  at  the  least  to  75,000  /.,  or  80,000  /., 
if  taken  to  the  Stag  B^x^k,  as  a  mere  rough 
breakwater. 

1759.  Lord  John  Browne.^  Are  you  an 
engineer  ? — I  stated  when  I  begun  my  evidence 
what  position  I  held ;  I  stated  that  I  am  a  naval 
officer,  but  I  have  been  employed  as  a  surveyor, 
and  I  have  been  engaged  on  two  harbour  com- 
missions, on  which  I  have  examined  upon  these 
very  points  some  of  the  best  engineers  in  the 
kin^om;  therefore,  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  XMSt  of  this  kind  of 
work ;  and,  roughly,  I  am  quite  confident  that 
you  will  find  that  a  breakwater,  made  far  enough 
"to  shelter  that  pier  properly,  that  is  to  say, 
longer  than  the  proposed  plan,  or  to  the  Stag 
Rock,  will  cost  from  60,000  /.  to  70,000  L  or 
80,000  /. 

1760.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hawkshaw  say  that, 
in  his  opinion^  it  would  not  cost  more  than 
50,000  L  ? — No,  I  have  never  heard  that 

1761.  Would  you  set  your  opinion  against  that 
of  Mr.  Hawkshaw  upon  that  point? — Certainly 
not ;  I  was  not  aware  that  S(r.  Hawkshaw  had 
given  the  anm.  I  had  not  heard  it,  and 
my  estimate  is  not  so  very  much  more,  if  he 
wys  50,000  /.  for  the  shorter  plan.  It  must  be 
Temembered  that  I  have  said  before  that  I  be- 
lieve it  must  be  carried  further  than  the  proppsed 
plan,  and  therefore  if  Mr.  Hawkshaw  said 
50,000  l.  for  the  plan  proposed,  certainly  I  am 
not  differing  very  much  from  him  in  saying  from 
«0,000  /.  to  70,000  /.  for  a  breakwater  earned  to 
Ihe  Stag  Bock.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  fiirlher. 

1762.  Mr.  Herbert.']  That  statement  of  vours 
is  not  assmning  it  to  be  smoothed  on  one  side  for 
landing? — No;  merely  as  a  breakwater  above 
ingh-water  mark,  I  suppose. 

1763.  Assuming  it  to  be  viralled  on  one  side, 
could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  cost? — ^I  think 
it  would  cost  then ^rom  about  60t  to  65i.  per 
running  foot,  and  I  think  Ihat  will  bring  it  up  to 
80,000  /.  or  85,000  ?. ;  but  if  it  is  made  a  pier  for 
Teasels  to  come  alongside,  I  cannot  put  it  at  less 


than  90  /.  per  foot  run,  which  would  amount  to 
about  135,000/. 

1764.  How  many  feet  is  it  that  you  propose 
to  make?  — To  the  Stag  Rock  about,  1,800 
feet.  The  estimate  I  have  last  given  is  for  about 
1,500  feet. 

1765.  Mr.  Milner  GibsonJ]  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  commanders  of  the  packets,  that  having 
to  come  to  that  extension  berth  would  increase 
the  risk  very  much  to  the  ships,  and  make  it 
greater  than  it  is  now ;  do  you  agree  with  that 
doctrine  of  biinging  a  ship  alongside  that  exten- 
sion berth? — I  cannot  thmk  ilmt  it  would  in- 
crease the  risk,  because  if  ihey  do  not  come 
quite  close  enough  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
pier,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  length 
to  shoot  and  get  closer  as  they  get  in  ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, roundmg  away  the  pier,  and  the  reserve 
vessel  lying  in  «ut  oi  their  way,  I  think  would 
be  rather  an  advantage,  and  rather  prevent  the 
chance  of  an  accident  when  they  shoot  up  to  it. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  extra  length  can  be  any- 
thing but  beneficial,  because  it  enables  them  to 
have  greater  length  to  vere  and  haul  on  in  coming 
to  iJie  pier. 

1766.  You  contemplate  that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  use  that  eastern  jetty  as  they  do  now, 
but  with  the  power  of  coming  to  the  extension 
berth  if  they  thought  fit  ?— Yes ;  I  think  that 
by  being  dear  always,  if  they  overshot  the  mark 
at  all  at  the  outer  jetty,  they  have  all  that 
length  to  go,  and  if  they  find  that  even  after  the 
Bca  has  been  prevented  from  coming  through,  a 
little  swell  may  rdl  round  at  the  head  in  north- 
erly winds,  which  it  generally  does  round  the 
end  of  the  pier,  then,  ny  goii^  half  the  vessel's 
lengdi  more  fdiead,  and  lying  just  abreast  of " 
the  iighthouse,  ihey  will  be  in  a  perfectly  shel- 
tered oerth. 

1767.  Win  she  be  lying  in  a  place  where  she 
will  be  always  availaole  when  wanted? — Yes, 
certainly;  the  vessel  rests  against  her  paddle- 
box,  and  the  two  ends  are  kept  square  entirely 
by  hawsers;  and  if  she  has  got  a  square  place  to 
lay  her  paddle-box  against  it  makes  Tcry  Httle 
dmerencc  if  her  two  ends  are  a  litde  further 
from  the  pier ;  efee  never  touches  the  pier  any- 
where now,  hut  hy  her  paddle-box,  and  her  enife 
are  kept  eqoare  by  hawsers;  therefore,  if  ytm 
have  a  straight  plaoe  for  her  paddle-box,  the  pier 
is  within  reach  ibr  her  bridges,  right  and  lerfc  rf 
the  paddle-box,  and  she  is  practically  as  well 
aloBg^e  that  pier  as  if  she  was  aiougside  a 
straight  tme. 


Captain 
B'J.SuUvaHj 

R.N.,  C.B« 

23  June 
1863. 
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Colonel  DUNNE,  in  the  Chair. 


Commander  Benjamin  P.  Priest,  r.n.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


R.K. 

26  June 
1863. 


Commander        1768.  You  are  the  Harbour  Master  at  Holy- 
B.P.PrieUy  head,  are  you  not  ? — I  am  the  Queen's  Harbour 
Master,  and  I  conduct  the  packet  service. 

1769.  You  know  the  harbour? — Yes,  very 
well. 

1770.  Do  you  know  the  wooden  pier,  where 
the  Irish  packets  land  ? — Very  well. 

1771.  1)0  you  consider  it  sufGcient  for  the 
landings  of  those  packets? — The  whole  accom- 
modation I  do  consider  sufficient. 

1772.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  ? — Quite  safe. 

1773.  In  all  winds? — Yes,  in  all  winds;  but  I 
must  beg  to  state,  that  I  am  not  alluding  now 
only  to  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty,  but  to  the 
whole  accommodation  given  to  the  packets. 

1774.  I  am  merely  asking  with  regard  to  the 
wooden  pier  ? — It  is  safe. 

1775.  You  think  that  it  requires  no  amend- 
ment of  any  kind  or  sort? — They  are  going  to 
put  up  a  wooden  screen  to  keep  the  wind  off,  and 
then  I  think  it  will  be  safe. 

1776.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  with- 
out any  screen,  is  it  safe,  and  has  it  been  for  some 
period  ? — I  should  like  to  divide  that  question ;  it 
has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  recently  solidified. 

1777.  Do  you  state  that  it  has  been  solidified 
lately? — I  should  like  to  explain  that  word, 
which  occiu*s  in  the  correspondence. 

1778.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  consider 
that  this  pier  has  been  a  safe  and  proper  accom- 
modation during  the  last  few  years  for  those 
packets? — No. 

1779.  It  requires  some  alteration? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1780.  What  alteration  do  you  think  it  requires  ? 
— It  has  required  what  has  been  recently  done  to 
it,  piles  driven  to  solidify  it ;  and  I  should  like  to 
explain  the  term  as  I  go  on.  It  occurred  in  a 
letter  on  which  I  reported,  and  I  echoed  the 
word.  I  use  it  as  meaning  ^'made  firmer,''  and 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  using  it  in  that  sense, 
not  as  being  a  solid  mass,  but  as  being  made 
firmer. 

1781.  You  mean  by  solidified,  that  it  is  only 
made  firmer? — In  this  instance  it  means  only 
made  firmer.  I  have  referred  to  the  dictionary, 
and  I  find  that  the  word  bears  that  meaning. 

1782.  What  you  mean  by  its  being  sobdified 
is,  that  it  is  made  firmer? — x es,  made  firmer ;  it 
is  solidified,  but  not  solid. 


1783.  Has  that  been  done? — It  has  been  made 
firmer. 

1784.  Does  it  require  anything  further  to  be 
done  to  it  ? — Yes,  it  requires  a  screen. 

1785.  Has  that  been  done? — It  has  not  yet 
been  done. 

1786.  Therefore,  it  requires  both  to  be  more 
solidified,  in  your  use  of  the  word  of  m^Ving 
firmer,  and  it  requires  also  this  screen  to  make  it 
safe  ? — Yes,  it  requires  the  screen. 

1787.  Does  it  require  nothing  more  ? — The 
pier  itself  does  not. 

1788.  And  when  the  screen  is  placed  there, 
and  it  is  made  firmer,  then  you  consider  it  will  be 
perfectly  safe  ? — It  will  be  safe  ;  I  confine  myself 
to  that 

1789.  What  is  the  difference  between  safe  and 
perfectly  safe  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence, I  think.  There  may  be  an  exception  taken 
to  the  use  of  the  word  perfectly  safe,  with  regard 
to  the  whole  structure,  which  might  possibly  be 
swept  away  by  a  hurricane,  but  it  is  safe  for  all 
ordinary  occasions. 

1790.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  in  the  caae 
of  northerly  winds  or  north-westerly  winds  that 
may  happen  during  the  winter? — They  would 
not  use  it  in  a  northerly  or  a  north-easterly,  or  a 
heavy  north-north-west  wind;  there  are  other  ap- 
pliances for  those  occasions. 

1791.  Where  would  they  go  then? — On  to  the 
Extension  jetty. 

1792.  Do  I  understand  you  to  sajr  that  it  re- 
quires something  still  further  than  is  done  to  it 
at  present  ? — Yes,  something  still  further. 

1793.  Mr.  Stansfeld.']  Do  you  mean  something 
further  besides  the  screen  ? — No,  nothing  besides 
the  screen. 

1794.  Chairman.']  I  thought  you  stated  that  it 
required  solidifying  in  addition  to  the  screen  ? — 
No,  I  believe  that  it  requires  nothing  more  to 
make  it  safe  than  the  screen.  I  have  a  model 
here  of  the  harbour  on  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
explain  it  to  the  Committee.  (  The  Witness  pro^ 
duced  the  model,  and  explained  the  same  to  the 
Committee.) 

1795.  You  state  that  in  north-westerly  winds 
they  would  not  come  alongside  the  wooden  jetty 
but  would  go  on  to  the  Exten  sion  pier ;  that  is 
a  solid  wooden  pier,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  wooden 
pier  abutting  on  a  solid  stone  pier. 

1796.  Supposing 
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1796.  Suppofiing  a  vessel  in  a  nordi-westerlj 
wind  ran  to  go  alongside  the  wooden  pier,  would 
she  not  find  considerable  difficulty  inking  round 
that  knuckle  and  going  to  the  Extension  pier  ? — 
I  think  not. 

1797.  Not  in  a  north-westerly  wind? — Not  in 
any  wind. 

1798.  Would  not  it  occasion  delay? — It  might 
cause  five  minutes'  delay. 

1799.  Supposing  she  has  to  run  for  the  wooden 
jetty,  and  finds  the  wind  blowing  very  hard  firom 
the  north-west,  and  she  wishes  to  go  further, 
what  is  the  operation  which  would  be  performed? 
— The  vessel  comes  in  as  close  as  convenient  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Great  Eastern  jetty ;  and 
receives  her  ropes,  and  by  making  a  bow  rope 
fast,  and  taking  a  stem  rope  below  her  head,  can 
be  canted  the  necessary  15%  or  a  point  and  a  half 
to  the  north,  and  she  will  then  be  placed  parallel 
to  the  nuckle. 

1800.  Can  she  lie  in  that  position  if  there  is 
another  vessel  in  the  Camber  ^— That  is  another 

auestion.     If  there  is  a  vessel  properly  placed  in 
ie  Camber,  she  can. 

1801.  But  supposing  it  is  not  properly  placed? 
— Then  they  have  no  business  to  put  vessels  in  the 
way.  I  conceive  that  the  captains  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company's  vessels  have 
been  very  badly  treated,  ana  have  had  obstruc- 
tions put  into  their  way  of  getting  intg  this  Cam- 
ber, which  need  not  have  been  there,  in  mj 
opinion.  The  usual  place  for  the  vessel  to  lie  is 
alongside  the  north  side  of  the  Admiralty  jetty  ; 
where  they  project,  some  70  feet  outside. 
With  a  vessel  in  that  position  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  captain,  however  skilled  he  is  (and 
I  willingly  give  my  evidence,  as  I  have  always 
done,  that  the  officers  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  are  as  skilful  as  any 
people  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life) ;  but  I  say 
it  is  perfectly  impossible,  with  a  reserve  vessel  in 
that  position,  for  the  captain  to  bring  the  arriving 
vessel  up,  and  bring  her  into  the  Camber  at  all ; 
when  the  vessel  is  improperly  placed  in  the 
Camber,  they  cannot  do  so. 

1802.  Would  it  not  be  a  difficult  operation  to 
hit  that  point  in  a  dark  night? — I  do  not  care  how 
dark  the  night  is,  or  how  the  wind  is  blowing :  the 
arrival  at  this  pier  is  both  simple  and  easy. 

1803.  You  tnink  there  is  no  danger  in  me  cable 
parting? — No,  not  the  least. 

1804.  If  the  cable  parted,  what  would  be  the 
result  ? — They  should  get  another  on  the  shore. 

1805.  Is  it  an  easy  operation,  getting  another 
rope,  in  case  of  the  cable  parting,  when  it  is 
blowing  very  hard? — We  should  not  trust  one 
rope  ;  we  should  have  a  good  many. 

1806.  How  many  cables  do  they  use  now? — 
At  least  four. 

1807.  And  have  those  ever  parted? — Yes, 
some  of  them  frequently. 

1808.  Have  you  ever  seen  vessels  come  in  there 
in  a  storm  ? — They  have  never  tried  it. 

1809.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  come  along- 
side the  other  jetty  ? — Yes. 

1810.  Have  you  ever  seen  great  delay  caused 
in  comingdongside  ? — Yes,  very  great 

1811.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  delay  ?— Be- 
caose  they  choose  to  come  alongside  the  Great 
Elastem  Jetty,  instead  of  coming  up  to  ihe 
sheltered  Extension. 

1812.  And  you  think  that  is  their  own  fault, 
choosixig  to  go  along  that  inconvenient  part? — I 

0.96. 
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have  no  doubt  they  are  ordered  to  do  so,  and  they 
obey  the  orders,  like  most  of  us  da 

1813.  Why  is  that  order  given?— That  is  in- 
scrutable to  me.  . 

1814.  Are  you  aware  that  that  order  is  given ; 
do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  ? — No,  I  know  nothing 
about  it;  I  onlv  know  that  they  do  do  so,  and  I 
conceive  that  they  would  not  come  to  an  exposed 
place  if  they  could  get  a  sheltered  one. 

1815.  You  are  not  quite  aware  of  it  as  a  fact? 
— No ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Company. 

1816.  You  think  it  is  an  error  in  judgment  if 
there  is  not  an  order  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1817.  You  think  that  they  should  come  up  to 
the  other  pier  ? — Yes ;  this  Extension  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  being  a  place  of  perfect 
shelter,  and  I  may  add,  that  it  was  made  at  the 
request,  and  on  the  plan  as  Mr.  Hawkshaw  says, 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  authorities. 

1818.  What  object  do  you  conceive  is  gained 
by  their  going  to  a  bad  place,  when  they  have  a 
sufficiently  good  one  to  come  to  ? — ^I  ^ould  be 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  find  reasons  for  everything 
that  the  contractors  do. 

1819.  You  attribute  it  to  some  motive  that 
the  contractors  have  ? — It  is  not  my  business  to 
attribute  motives ;  I  only  state  facts. 

1820.  You  state  that  they  could  go  to  the 
Extension  Pier,  and  they  do  not  go,  and  you 
think  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  orders  that  mey 
receive  ? — I  suppose  that  the  captains  generally 
obey  orders. 

1821.  How  can  you  imagine  an  order  given  to 
them  to  go  to  an  inconvenient,  and  bad,  and 
dangerous  place,  while  they  can  go,  as  you  say,  to 
one  that  is  perfectly  safe  ? — I  can  only  state  the 
fact ;  as  long  as  they  have  an  inconvenient  land- 
ing place  they  escape  the  penalties ;  whether 
that  nas  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  do  not  know, 
I  can  only  state  the  fact. 

1822.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
in  order  to  escape  the  penalties,  they  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  vessels  ? — I  do  not  say  that 

1823.  You  say  that  it  is  dangerous,  and  that 
delays  occur  at  the  old  pier  ? — I  say  that  there  is 
delay,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  danger ;  but  through 
the  skill  of  the  captains  of  the  City  of  DubEn 
Steam  Packet  Company  the  danger  is  very  smalL 

1824.  The  danger  depends  entirely  upon  the 
skill  of  the  captains  ? — It  generally  does  every- 
where ;  an  unsidlful  man  may  get  into  danger  m 
the  very  midst  of  the  harbour. 

1825.  Here  it  requires  peculiar  skill  to  avoid 
danger,  does  it  not  ? — No,  not  peculiar  skill. 

1826.  You  state  that  they  are  the  best  and  the 
most  skilful  captains  that  you  have  known? — I 
say,  amongst  the  best ;  they  are  as  good  as  I  have 
ever  seen ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  bear  that  testi- 
mony to  them. 

1827.  But  those  skilful  captains  choose  to  go 
to  an  inconvenient  place,  and  where  there  may 
be  some  danger,  when  they  have  a  place  where 
they  can  be  perfectly  safe  ? — I  presume,  as  I  said 
before,  that  they  have  got  their  orders. 

1828.  And  you  conceive  that  they  risk  the 
persons  and  the  convenience  of  the  passengers  by 
going  to  this  place  ? — Certainly. 

1829.  You  conceive  that  mere  is  an  incon- 
venience to  the  passengers  in  landing  on  this 
spot  ? — Very  great 

1830.  Thev  get  wet,  do  they  not?— When  it 
rains  it  may  be  so. 

1831.  Do  you  think  that  a  shed  could  be  put 
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CommwaAer  over  the  pier  ? — That  is  an  engineeirng  question^ 
S.P.Prieiiy  but  I  anticipate  that  it  cauW. 

1832.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  preserve  the 

f^as^engers  from  being  wet? — That  is  verv  doubt- 
iil^  I  think ;  Holyhead  is  a  very  windy  place ;  a 
c^m  is  ratl&er  a  rarity  with  us,  and  fhc  jetty,  as 
you  know,  is  very  much  exposed.  Tlie  rain,  I 
conceive,  wouM  beat  under  the  roof,  tind  there 
would  be  also  very  great  clraught  underneath, 
but  I  do  not  object  to  a  roof. 

1833.  Do  you  diiiA  that  placing  a  breakwater 
from  about  the  Inner  Tlattcrs  towards  the  Stag 
Bock,  so  as  to  cover  the  point  of  that  wooden 
pier,  down  to  Carmel  Pomt,  would  make  it  a 
more  secure  harbour,  or  would  tend  to  protect 
ihat\eitj  ? — Decidedly;  it  would  do  that,  and  it 
w^uld  do  more ;  it  would  naake  us  the  lauding 
tftodc  of  the  world,  I  think. 

1834.  That  wodd  be  your  ob^tlon  to  it? — 
That  would  be  the  result. 

1835.  Do  not  you  think  lihat  tiie  wbde  har- 
boijff  is  hughed  at? — I  tfunk  weltave  had  enough 
«f  breakwaters  there ;  we  have  had  two  or  three 
abandoned  projects. 

1836.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  be 
no  protection  to  the  jetty? — It  would  be  de- 
cidealy  a  protection ;  I  said  so  before. 

1837.  What  would  make  it  a  laughing-stock 
if  it  was  a  protection  to  the  landing-place? — 
Because  you  would  spend  a  sum  of  money,  vary- 
ing, acoordrng  to  the  estknates,  from  50,0(X)  /. 
to  150,000  /.,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  mmoe 
of  exceedingly  shallow  water,  not  one-4ia£r  of 
which  would  be  available  for  any  service. 

1838.  Would  it  give  you  the  use  of  both  sides 
to  land  ui)on  ? — We  have  the  use  of  botli  sides 

TtOW. 

1839., In  a  northerly  wind  have  you? — In  a 
moderate  northerly  wind  we  have. 

1840.  When  it  is  blowing  hard,  can  you  land 
on  the  north  side? — No,  not  if  it  is  blowing 
hard. 

1841.  How  many  times  in  the  year  are  they 
unable  to  use  iiie  northern  side  now  ? — I  cannot 
be  precise,  but  I  may  say  from  12  to  20  times  in 
the  year  perhaps;  that  is  giving  a  very  liberal 
allowance. 

1842.  But  they  use  tl^  northern  side  now  in 
floutherly  winds,  in  fine  weather,  do  they  not? — 
Yes ;  and  in  northerly  winds  too. 

1843.  When  they  are  very  light  ?— In  all  states 
of  the  wind  and  weather,  except  when  it  is  blow- 
ing hard  from  the  northward ;  and  <xx^onally, 
though  very  seldom,  when  it  is  blowing  hard 
ftom  the  southward;  altogether  amoundiig  to 
about  from  12  to  20  times  in  the  year. 

1844.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  inside  that 
piece  of  water  which  is  proposed  to  be  enclosed, 
which  you  say  is  very  shallow ;  in  fact,  between 
the  Inner  Platters  and  tiie  wooden  pier  ? — In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stag  £ock  there  is  about 
20  feet  at  low  springs.  Inside  the  lighthouse 
atone  jetty  the  waiter  Sioals  to  nothing;  there  is 
nothing  but  rocks,  and  10  &et  of  water,  decreafi- 
ing  to  nothing. 

1845.  Between  the  Btone  jetty  and  the  Pkttors 
the  water  is  so  shallow,  is  it  not,  that  none  of 
those  large  vessels  coidd  go  Acre  ? — ^I  meant  to 
say  half  tne  space. 

1846.  Between  the  wooden  pier  and  the  Plat- 
ters, what  is  the  depth  of  water? — ^Between  the 
wooden  pier  and  Ae  Platters  there  is  from  tSiree 
fathoms  of  water  to  about  10  feet. 

1847.  Would  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  packets 


be  able  at  all  times  to  go  into  dial  part  of  the 
harbour? — They  would  be  &blo  to  go,  rf<xNne 
wherever  there  b  14  feet  of  water. 

1848.  Is  there  more  than  14  feet  of  ivafter- 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  their  draught,  ia  the 
space  that  I  €ppeak  of,  from  the  woo^tea  ^r  to 
the  Platters  ? — Supposing  a  line  drawn  km  the 
Inner  Platters  to  the  Stag  Rode,  endosing  meidy 
the  space*  between  the  ^hthouse  bxA  the  pn- 
jedbod  pier>  and  outside  it,  in  that  qpace  there 
would  be  wa4)er  »u>ugh  for  the  packets  oer- 
taiidy. 

1849.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  a  pUa  Sot 
removiK  the  Adsuralty  jetty,  and  straighten- 
ing the  line  from  the  extension  pier  insicte,  aad 
deepenifl^  the  water  ? — I  have  heard  of  it 

1850.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plao ;  would 
it  be  sufficient  for  the  packets  ? — I  should  like  to 
have  the  phins  whieh  you  are  alluding  to  before 
me  in  some  definite  shape  before  cxpressiag  aa 
opinion. 

185 L  The  plan  that  I  allude  to  isforremovIaF 
the  Admiral^  jottv,  deepening  the  water,  aai 
making  it  sufficiently  deep  for  the  vessel  to  nm 
aiongside,  keeping  this  extension  where  it  is  now, 
ajid  merely  widening  the  pier,  and  deepening  the 
water  ? — Prima  facie,  I  do  not  see  the  utiEtj  of 
making  a  harbour,  and  then  filling  it  up  with 
wood  again ;  therefore  I  do  not  quite  see  why  we 
should  fill  up  that  spaoe ;  we  have  had  enough  of 
filling  up  at  the  extension  pier. 

1852.  Do  you  think  that  any  plan  could  be 
xidopted  there  ao  as  to  improve  the  lying  of  those 
long  vessels,  and  make  it  sufficiently  deep?— I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  we  oould  deepen  k, 
and  we  must  eitber  take  away  the  Admiralty 
jetty  or  repair  it  very  soon ;  it  is  nearly  rottea, 
and  the  best  thing  would  be  to  take  it  away.  I 
diink  that  would  oe  a  very  judicious  alteration, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  should  advise  the  Wmg  up 
of  the  Camber  with  wood,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sarily an  engineering  question,  which  I  am  not 
very  capable  of  going  into,  to  keep  clear  of  the 
walls  for  fear  ofoisturbing  the  foimdation  of  the 
Lighthouse  Quay,  so  that  you  would  dredge  some 
distance  outside,  but  that  is  not  materiiu;  jou 
would  dredge  under  the  keels  of  the  ships  that 
come  there. 

1853.  If  a  vessel  is  to  lie  close  to  the  wdl, 
must  you  not  deepen  the  water  there,  close  to  the 
wall  ? — Not  dose  enough  to  be  dangerous ;  but 
that  is  rather  an  engineering  question. 

1854.  Do  you  know  what  the  bott(Mn  there  is, 
whether  it  is  mud  or  rock  ? — ^There  is  a  gwd 
deal  of  mud  and  about  six  feet  of  gravel ;  there  is 
no  rock. 

1855.  Jjord  John  Browne.]  What  part  A)  yw 
refer  to  in  that  answer  ?— I  refer  to  the  Camber. 

1856.  Chairman.]  Is  there  rock  under  the 
Stores  ? — Yes,  there  is  rock  under  the  Stores. 

1857.  Therefore,  there  could  not  be  facility  for 
deepening  much  further  than  the  Camber?— Kt]* 
except  by  a  very  expensive  operation. 

1858.  Are  not  the  vessels  in  the  Camber 
aground  at  low  water? — Yes,  at  low-water  spring 
tides  they  are. 

1859.  How  low  does  the  ortEnary  low-water 
mark  come  down  there  ;  does  it  come  as  to  aB 
the  arciiway  ? — It  comes  further  than  flie  archway 
a  good  deal;  it  leaves  the  tcbbcIb  ^hy  up  at  tte 
archway. 

1860.  To  go  up  nearly  as  far  afl  the^  ardiway, 
there  would  be  a  necessity  for  deepening  on  the 
rock,  if  you  wished  vessels  to  swing  ikeet,  wmiH 
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^tkcrc  not  ? — There  would  be  a  necessity  for  deep- 
ening on  the  rocb^  if  yon  wanted  to  deepen  under 
dke  Stores. 

1861.  Could  a  vessel  swing  therein  a  southerly 
wiad  ? — I  could  swing  a  vessel  there* 

1862.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  facility  for  doing 
it?— Yea. 

1863.  Would  not  there  be  some  ride  in  doin^ 
ity  suppoeing  it  was  blowing  hard  ? — It  is  not  such 
ao  easy  operation  as  to  swing  her  at  the  end  of 
the  jetty. 

1864.  Do  you  think  she  could  swing  at  all  with 
conrrenience,  or  without  loss  of  time,  outside  the 
Admiralty  jetty,  supposing  she  lay  in  the  Cam- 
ber?— It  is  «  long  operation^  but  a  simple  one. 

1865.  You  think  it  could  be  done? — Yes,  de- 
cidedly. 

1866.  But  the  operation  would  be  a  tediouff 
one  ? — ^Rather  tedious  for  a  long  vessel. 

1867.  Would  you  not  have  to  deepen  the  water 
a  great  way  out,  for  that  purpose  ? — If  you  begin 
to  deepen  in  the  Camber,  you  must  deepen  right 
across  the  harbour. 

1868.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  harbour  ?— 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  pier  to  pier. 

1869.  Then  you  would  have  to  deepen  450  feet 
across  ? — Yes,  at  least  that. 

1870.  And  that  is  a  muddy  bottom,  all  across, 
is  it  ? — That  is  a  muddy  bottom,  all  across  it — 
mud  luid  gravel ;  there  is  no  rock  there. 

1871.  Cokmel  Pennant.']  Was  that  bottom 
examined  by  Captain  Collinson  and  Captain 
Shepherd,  at  the  same  time  that  they  examined 
the  bottcHB  of  the  other  harbour? — I  do  not 
know.  I  have  got  the  borings  of  the  harbour  in 
my  office  at  Holyhead,  and  I  state,  from  my  own 
authority,  that  there  is  4  feet  of  soft  ground  in 
the  Camber,  and  the  borings  give  about  6  feet  of 
gravel,  but  no  rock. 

1872.  Chmrman.']  There  would  be  no  rock  to 
interfere  wiik  the  deepening  till  you  passed  tie 
Canaber,  and  went  up  towards  the  Stores? — 
Just  so. 

1873.  In  ease  that  plan  was  adopted,  would 
you  conceive  that  swinging  a  vessel  inside^  oppo- 
Bxte  the  jetty,  would  te  the  way  for  her  to  get 
away,  or  is  there  some  other  way  that  you  could 
enggest? — Yes,  provided  the  Camber  was  made 
the  point  of  arrival ;  but  I  should  not  advise  that 
it  raould  be  made  the  ipdnt  of  arrival,  except  in 
very  exceptional  cases. 

1874.  Where  do  you  conceive  the  point  of 
arrival  ^K>uld  be  ? — On  the  Great  Eastern  jetty 
always,  when  it  is  smything  like  fine  weather. 

IS75.  When  it  w  not  fine  weather  where 
should  it  be  ? — Whether  it  is  fine  weather,  or 
whether  it  is  bad  weather,  from  the  southward  or 
westward,  or  from  any  point,  any  wind,  excepting 
the  north-east,  round  to  perhaps  about  the  north- 
north-west,  I  should  use  this  Ghreat  Eastern 
jetty,  decidedly. 

1876.  Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  the 
passengers,  and  the  inconvenience  which  you 
admit  will  arise  ? — But  we  hope  that  the  kind  of 
shed  that  you  propose  will  add  to  their  comforts^ 
and  the  screen  that  I  propose  will,  I  am  sure,  do  sa 

1877.  The  screen  and  the  shed,  you  think,  will 
make  it  perfectly  sufficient?— I  think  it  will  be 
sufficient. 

1878.  Are  you  aware  of  the  plan  for  those 
piers  naarked  Wue  ? — Thoroughly. 

1879.  Do  you  conceive  tiiat  they  would  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  present  lan^fing- 
plaee ? — ^x es,  decidedly. 

0.95. 


1880.  Would  either  of  them  be  exposed  to  tJie    CommaAiler 
north-west  wind  ? — No.  B.  P.  Prie^ 

1881.  Or  to  the  north-east? — ^Yes,  a  little,  but  h.:*. 
not  mischievously.                                                             — 

1882.  You  think  that  they  would  be  perfectly       ^6  Juae 
safe  for  landing  ? — Perfectly  safe.  1M3. 

1883.  And  that  they  would  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  convenience  for  landing  the  Irish 
mails  and  passengers  ? — By  nutting  up  the  proper 
sheds  and  appliances,  and  whatever  was  necessary 
Gxt  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  I  have  na  doubt 
whatever  that  the  plan  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose. 

1884.  You  think  that  the  sheda  on  them  would 
answer  the  purpose,  but  would  not  be  so  desuaUe 
on  the  wooden  jetty  ? — ^I  have  not  said  so. 

1885.  Do  you  tmnk  they  would  be  more  easily 
placed  in  that  position  than  on  the  wooden  jetty  ? 
— Yes,  decidedly,  because  it  would  be  a  stone 
jetty. 

1886.  Then  the  only  objection  to  the  other  is 
its  being  a  wooden  pier  ? — I  do  not  object  to  a 
shed  at  all,  as  I  said. 

1887.  Do  you  know  the  expense  of  those  blue 

Eicrs? — I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
ut  I  am  told  that  in  roxmd  numbers  it  is  some- 
where about  half  a  million. 

1888.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
spending  this  half  a  million? — That  is  not  miy 
business. 

1889.  You  sav  that  it  would  make  us  the 
knghing'-stock  of  the  world  to  lay  out  60,000/.  in 
order  to  render  the  inner  pier  safe,  and  yet  yott 
say  it  is  not  your  business  to  give  an  opmioa  a» 
to  laying  out  half  a  million  on  the  blue  piers  for 
the  same  purpose? — I  am  quite  sure  mat  thai 
would  not  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world,  because  it  wo«dd  be  excessively  useful  at 
all  times  and  for  all  services. 

1890.  What  service  do  you  anticipate  there  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  st(q>  short  with 
those  vessels  runniag  15  or  16  knots  any  more 
than  we  have  stopped  at  the  nine  or  ten  knots  an 
hour  of  our  youth. 

1891.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  of  those 
hige  vessels,  in  runmng  round  the  point  of  the 
outer  breakwater,  where  they  are  aJbout  cam- 
structing  a  lighthouse,  bein^  impeded  by  vessels 
running  in  and  anclu>ring  in  that  direction  ? — 
Not  the  least 

1892.  Do  vessels  ever  anchor  there? — Yes, 
occasionally,  ai^  they  ean  be  easily  removed. 

1893<  IX)  you  think,  as  a  harbour  master,  that 
you  could  prevent  that  so  as  to  leave  the  passage 
clear? — ^Yes,  I  am  certain  of  it. 

1894.  Where  would  the  vessela  anchor  in  that 
case  ? — As  a  rule,  they  anchor  outside  the  blue 
piers ;  in  &ct,  in  bad  weather  sailing  vessels  ean^ 
not  get  to  the  blue  piers ;  they  cannot  fetch  in 
with  the  wind  to  the  westward  or  southward. 

1895.  Do  you  see  the  streaks  in  pencil  on  that 

map? — Yes;  they  represent  very  tolerably  the  ^ 

position  in  which  the  vessels  generally  anchor ; 

but  in  heavy  weather  they  come  in  aiid  anehar 

wherever  they  can  fetch,  all  over  the  whole  of  the 

bay,  and  on  very  rare  occasions  they  are  terribly 

in  the  way  of  the  packets  running  to  the  present 

pier,  causmg  great  delay  and  great  inconvenience. 

1896.  Is  t^re  no  exertion  made  now  to  pre^ 
vent  that? — Certainly  there  is  every  exertion 
made ;  but  there  is  such  a  heavy  sea  on  the  outer 
side  oi  the  roads  there,  that  all  the  harbour 
masters  in  tiie  world  could  not  do  it ;  but  under 
the  shelter  of  the  breakwater  it  would  not  be 
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Commmnder  difficult  to    prevent  their  anchoring^  and   their 
B.P.Priesty  removal,  if  they  anchored  there,  would  be  easy, 
B.H.  1897.  If  the  vessels   running   in  for  shelter 

—        came  in  just  inside  that  point  of  the  breakwater 
«6  June      where  the  lighthouse  is  projecting,  could  they  be 
*^3'        moved  more  easily  than  where  they  anchor  at 
present  ? — But  they  do  not  come  there  ;  they  can- 
not get  there. 

1898.  If  a  vessel  is  trying  to  get  into  the  inner 
harbour,  vou  say  that  she  cannot  get  inside  the 
point  of  the  breakwater  ? — I  am  speaking  of  gales 
of  wind  from  the  westward ;  vessels  coming  in 
with  the  short  sail  that  they  must  carry  at  such 
times,  cannot  get  close  to  that  place,  and  they 
cannot  get  in  the  way  of  the  packets  if  they 
tried. 

1899.  That  is  only  a  westerly  wind ;  I  want  to 
take  in  every  wind ;  supposing  it  is  a  northerly 
wind?— Then  they  are,  of  course,  very  easily 
moved. 

1900.  If  a  vessel  comes  in  disabled  at  night,  can 
she  be  moved  ? — Of  course  they  can  be  moved ; 
but  it  would  not  perhaps  be  desirable  to  move 
them. 

1901.  May  not  vessels  drop  in  there  in  a  storm 
for  refuge,  and  may  not  the  packet  be  also  coming 
in  at  night,  and  ifind  them  in  her  way? — Precisely; 
the  same  thing  may  happen  anywhere ;  we  are  not 
ubiquitous.  I  mean  to  say,  that  that  place  is 
very  easily  kept  clear  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

1902.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  that  could  be 
done  ? — I  am  quite  clear  about  it ;  I  have  noticed 
it,  and  thought  about  it. 

1903.  Therefore,  taking  all  the  points  of  the 
harbour,  you  would  prefer  these  olue  piers  as 
the  place  of  landing  for  the  packets? — Yes. 

1904.  Whatever  the  expense  of  it  might  be  ? — 
Yes,  whatever  the  expense  might  be. 

1905.  Colonel  Pennant!  Could  you  indicate 
upon  that  map  what  would  be  tlie  track  of  the 
steamers  commg  in  if  they  were  to  come  to  that 
blue  jetty  ?  (  The  Witness  described  the  same  to 
the  Committee.) 

1906.  Would  there  be  no  objection  in  a  steamer 
of  increased  length  going  at  the  increased  speed 
which  you  speak  of,  in  turning  the  head  of  the 
breakwater? — No,  the  turn  is  not  go  sharp;  you 
can  make  all  the  turn  if  you  like  on  the  outside 
of  the  breakwater. 

1907.  Without  going  too  near  the  lee-shore 
there  ? — Yes,  you  neea  not  ffo  near  the  shore ; 
you  can  come  as  close  as  you  bke  after  the  upright 
wall  is  finished  there. 

1908.  Mr.  Carry.']  In  bringing  a  steamboat  to 
the  berth  which  you  indicated  just  now  on  the 
model,  would  it  be  requisite,  in  making  the  har- 
bour, to  steer  close  to  the  wooden  pier,  or  would 
you  steer  more  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  have  a 
straight  course? — I  should  prefer  steering  the 
usuai  course,  coming  in  and  checking  her  up  by 
ropes. 

1909.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  her  to 
go  into  the  shallow  water  nearer  the  rocks  to  the 
southward  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  may  explain 
that  the  position  in  which  they  have  lately,  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  put  the  packets  when  they 
get  them  out  of  the  Camber,  is  also  rather  in  the 
way,  because  when  a  vessel  is  coming  in  with  a 
northerly  wind,  if  anything  happens  to  her  at  the 
extension,  she  will  very  probably  drop  to  lee- 
ward, and  on  the  top  of  the  vessel  that  is  lying  in 
a  very  improper  place  on  the  outside  of  the 
Admiralty  jetty. 


1910.  You  stated  that  even  if  the  water  were 
deepened  inside  the  Camber,  and  the  Admiralty 
jetty  were  removed,  you  would  still  in  fair 
weather  use  the  wooden  pier  ? — Decidedly. 

1911.  In  that  case  you  would  not  think  it  ad- 
visable, would  you,  to  erect  permanent  refresh- 
ment rooms  and  sheds  upon  the  stone  pier? — I 
would  do  anything  that  was  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public.  There  is  no  objection, 
I  suppose,  except  the  expense,  to  putting  any 
amount  of  accommodation,  or  any  amount  of  re- 
freshment rooms  there. 

1912.  If  the  pier  could  only  be  used  occasion- 
ally, would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  erecting  permanent  accommodatton 
and  refreshment  rooms,  which  would  be  only  used 
occasionally  ? — Perhaps  in  bad  weather  it  may  be 
just  as  well  for  the  public  to  be  sheltered  as  on 
ordinary  occasions. 

1913.  With  regard  to  the  blue  piers,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  requisite  to  construct  both 
those  piers,  or  would  the  eastern  jetty  be  suffi- 
cient tor  the  packet  service? — I  would  rather 
leave  it  just  as  it  is  on  the  plan,  with  both  piers. 

1914.  Would  a  single  pier  be  safe  ? — Yes,  quite 
safe. 

1915.  And  if  a  single  pier  was  made,  of  course 
the  cost  would  be  considerably  reduced  ?— Yes, 
considerably. 

1916.  Colonel  Pennant."]  In  the  event  of  the 

{>ier  becoming  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  shal- 
owness  of  the  water  for  any  increased  wze  of 
steamers  plying  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin, 
would  that  pier  become  available  for  the  common 
run  of  coasters  trading  to  Holyhead? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1917.  The  water  would  not  be  too  shallow  for 
that?— No. 

1918.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  its  being  ne- 
cessary to  erect  a  new  pier  for  those  packet 
steamers,  that  which  is  now  used  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  coasting  trade  at  Holj^head? — Yes, 
it  would  be  availab^  for  the  coasting  trade,  and 
for  the  increasing  traffic  by  steamers,  which,  per- 
haps, may  come  there. 

1919.  Therefore,  any  expense  which  mi^ht  be 
incurred  in  making  a  breakwater  there  woiSd  not 
be  entirely  thrown  away,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  obliged  to  make  a  new  pier  for  the  larger 
packet  steamers  ? — Certainly  not.  I  may  men- 
tion, also,  an  objection  to  the  proposed  break- 
water for  the  protection  of  the  wooaen  pier,  that 
whatever  liability  there  is  to  silting  up,  it  would 
be  a  perfect  trap  to  catch  all  the  silt  out  of  the 
old  harbour,  and  out  of  the  Alow  river,  which 
comes  up  there. 

1920.  Mr.  Dalglish.]  How  long  have  you  been 
at  Holyhead  ? — Nearly  six  years. 

1921.  During  that  time  your  attention  has 
been  very  much  directed,  has  it  not,  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mail  boats  at  the  pier  ? — Constantly. 

1922.  Having  had  that  considerable  experience, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  pier,  called  the 
Great  Eastern  pier,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  boats  and  the  delivery  of  the 
mails? — The  Great  Eastern  jetty,  together  with 
the  extension,  if  properly  used,  presents  good 
accommodation  for  the  present  packets  running 
at  the  present  time  ;  I  limit  myself  to  that  espe- 
cially. 

1923.  And  for  the  delivery  of  the  mails? — 
Yes,  and  for  the  deliverv  of  the  mails. 

1924.  Then,  in  fact,  this  screen  and  this  shed^ 
which  is  proposed  to  be  put  up,  would  be  entirely 
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for  the  passen^ers^  and  not  for  the  mails? — 
The  screen  womd  be  useful  for  the  boats ;  but  the 
shed  would  be  entirely  for  the  passengers^  and 
not  for  the  mails. 

1925.  Do  those  boats  pay  any  harbour  dues? — 
None. 

1926.  Do  the  boats  of  the  London  and  North 
Western   Company  pay   any   harbour   dues? — 
They  pay  eleven-twelfths  of  the   whole  of  the  . 
harbour  dues  of  the  place. 

1927.  What  are  those  harbour  dues? — A  half- 
penny a  ton. 

1928.  That  is  a  very  moderate  harbour  due,  is 
it  not? — Very  moderate. 

1929.  You  have  been  asked  questions  about 
swinging  a  vessel:  in  your  experience,  is  it 
more  difficult  to  swing  a  vessel  in  the  harbour  of 
Holyhead  than  in  the  generality  of  harbours  that 
you  know? — Certainly  not;  1  should  say  it  is 
easier,  because  it  is  more  contracted  than  many 
harbours  are ;  and  as  there  is  length  enough  for 
them  to  swin^  in,  the  more  contracted  the  harbour 
is  the  more  sheltered  it  is. 

1930.  You  do  not  consider,  do  you,  that  a 
vessel  runs  any  great  risk  of  loss  in  the  actual 
swinging  ? — None  whatever ;  and  I  say  so  most 
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1931.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,  to 
construct  a  harbour  at  Holyhead  which  a  vessel 
could  enter  and  depart  from  without  swinging  at 
all? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  un- 
possible  ;  I  think  a  plan  could  be  devised  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  would  cost  a  ffood  deal  of  money. 

1932.  You  could  not  run  the  railway  down  to 
fiuch  a  pier  or  such  a  jetty,  could  you? —You 
might  do  that  also ;  for  instance,  if  you  were  to 
put  another  wall  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern 
pier  without  being  joined  to  it  (merely  a  wall 
running  north  and  south),  the  vessel  could  then 
arrive  and  could  depart  in  the  same  course  by 
turning  round  as  she  leaves  on  her  outward 
voyage. 

1933.  But  she  would  not  have  protection; 
she  must  continue  her  course  in  order  to  brinff 
her  head  outwards? — Yes;  practically  it  could 
not  be  done. 

1934.  Will  you  show  me  the  Camber  upon  the 
model? — The  interval  between  the  Admiralty 
Jetty  and  the  Lighthouse  Quay  is  called  the 
Camber. 

1935.  From  where  the  paddle  wheel  of  the 
model  now  stands  to  the  further  end  of  the  Cam- 
ber, there  has  been  a  proposal  to  make  piers, 
and  fill  up  all  that  space,  and  put  the  necessary 
accommoaation  there,  and  take  down  the  Ad- 
miralty Jetty,  and  deepen  the  harbour  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  steamers ;  would  that,  in 
your  opinion,  be  advisable  ? — I  should  prefer  not 
filling  up  any  part  of  the  Camber. 

1936.  Would  it  not  render  it  much  less  avail- 
able,  and  give  you  a  much  shorter  distance  of 
wall  or  quay,  if  you  made  it  a  straight  line 
from  the  point  of  the  paddlebox  there?  —  It 
would  make  it  a  much  longer  line  of  quay 
if  you  continue  the  line  from  the  sheds  along 
to  the  eastward,  and  you  would  make  a  very 
long  wall;  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  I  do 
not  thirk  I  should  do  it  if  I  had  any  option  in 
the  matter. 

1937.  As  Superintendent  of  Holyhead,  as  far 
as  you  can  learn,  you' conceive  that  the  accom- 
modation is  amply  sufficient  for  the  Mail  Packet 
Service  and  the  mail  packets  ? — I  think  with  the 
addition  of  a  screen,  and  perhaps  a  roof,  it  is 
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amply  sufficient ;  but  the  latter  will  not  add  to  Commandei 
the  safety  of  the  vessels ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  B.  P.  Priest^ 
public  accommodation. 

1938.  That  can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever 
to  the  delivery  of  the  mailbags? — None  what- 
ever. 

1939.  Then  it  is  merely  for  the  passengers  that 
you  would  put  up  that  ? — Just  so.  I  think  for 
the  vessels  running  at  present  the  accommodation 
is  sufficient ;  it  might  be  better,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient. 

1940.  ChairmanJ]  You  say  it  might  be  better  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

1941.  Colonel  FrenchJ]  You  have  stated  that 
the  Steam  Packet  Company  do  not  pay  harbour 
dues  at  Holyhead  ? — They  do  not. 

1942.  Have  the  packets  ever  paid  dues  at 
Holyhead  before  the  increased  expenditure? — 
They  are  exempt  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

1943.  The  entire  of  the  harbour  dues,  I  be- 
lieve, do  not  amount  to  above  500  L  a  year  ? — The 
whole  of  the  dues  together  amount  to  about  800/. 
a  year. 

1944.  So  that  it  is  a  very  bad  return  for  two 
millions  of  money,  if  it  was  a  monetary  specula- 
tion ? — Very  bad,  indeed. 

1945.  Are  vessels  taking  shelter  in  the  har- 
bour, but  not  trading  there,  charged  harbour 
dues  ? — No. 

1946.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
the  harbour  dues  at  Kingstown  are,  do  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  do ;  6  J  c/.  a  ton,  I  think  it  is. 

1947.  Do  die  packets  pay  those  dues? — Yes, 
they  do  ;  they  do  not  pay  6i  rf.  a  ton ;  they  pay, 
I  think,  5  5.  a  trip  for  the  pier  accommodation  at 
Kingstown  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  commuted  matter.  I 
cannot  say  precisely  what  they  pay ;  it  comes 
officially  under  me  every  quarter,  and  I  think 
they  pay  about  5«.  a  trip ;  but  whatever  it  is,  the 
Postmaster  General  repays  the  contractors,  as  he 
engages  to  do  so  under  the  contract. 

1948.  You  stated,  in  your  answer  to  the 
Honourable  Chairman,  that  you  considered  the 
present  wooden  jetty  quite  safe  for  landing  pas- 
sengers and  delivering  mails  ? — I  think  it  is  safe, 
but  it  is  not  prudent  to  use  it,  as  I  answered, 
when  the  wind  is  very  stormy  from  the  north- 
east to  about  the  north-north-west ;  the  vessel, 
when  it  is  stormy  in  those  directions,  should  be 
taken  to  the  Extension  Pier. 

1949.  You  stated  that  the  wooden  pier  requires 
to  be  made  firm ;  was  that  merely  with  relation 
to  the  screen  and  to  the  roof  that  is  contemplated 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  or  to  the  security  of  the 
vessel  ? — To  the  security  of  the  vessel,  certainly. 

1950.  You  expressed  a  very  high  professional 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  officers  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company? — I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  them. 

1951.  But  you  stated  that  they  always  en- 
deavoured to  land  at  the  jetty,  where  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  and  not  at  the  Knuckle ;  and  you 
described  on  the  model  where  it  was  perfectly 
safe  and  easy  to  land  ? — It  is  safe  if  vessels  are 
not  put  in  their  way. 

1952.  The  only  reason  that  you  could  suggest 
in  explanation  of  that  was,  that  you  supposed  that 
the  captains  have  orders  from  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  to  do  so? — I  presume  so, 

1953.  If  you  are  assured,  as  I  am,  by  the 
Manager  of  that  Company,  that  there  are  no  such 
orders  ffiven,  how  do  you  account  for  their  doing 
that,  taKing  into  consideration  the  nautical  skill 
and  experience  of  the  captains  ? — As  I  said  before. 
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Oommandqr  ^^  nawticai  flkiU  in  the  wotU  can  get  a  yessel  into 
AP.Prusij  the  Camber  when  vessels  are  improperly  placed 
^^"  in  it.     If  you  put  a  vessel  ahead  of  me,  with  aU 

my  skill  I  cannot  get  alongside  of  the  jetty  with- 
out going  through  her. 

1954.  It  is  from  the  way  in  which  the  vessels 
are  usnsdly  placed  in  the  Camber  that,  in  y^ur 
opinion,  they  do  not  avail  lliemselves  of  1^  oppor- 
tunity of  landing  at  the  Knuckle? — It  is  very 
likely,  if  they  have  no  orders. 

1955.  You  gave  your  opinion  (and  rather  a 
strong  one)  wiSi  regard  to  that  rough  breakwater, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  which  many  captains  have 
given  evidence  to  this  Committee ;  and  you  stated 
tbat  laying  out  50,000^  on  it  (I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  the  pier  itself,  or  the  persons  who 
did  it)  would  make  them  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  any- 
body's name  attached  to  it  ^at  I  care  about;  I 
bope  they  will  not  put  Mr.Milner  Gibson's  name 
to  it  if  it  is  built 

1956.  You  have  given  a  strong  profes^onal 
opinion  in  favour  of  what  they  call  tne  Tuning- 
fiwfk,  those  blue  lines  that  are  on  tlie  map? — 
Yes. 

1957.  Probably  you  are  aware  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  according  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  to  expend  the  sum  of  450,000/.  in  the 
construction  of  those  piers  ? — Any  sum  of  money 
that  could  be  spent  to  further  a  rapid  and  safe 
communication  between  England  and  Ireland,  I 
would  spend ;  of  course,  that  is  merely  an  opinion 
of  my  OMm. 

1958.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  if  those 
piers  were  constructed  at  this  CTcat  expenditure, 
it  would  be  open  to  all  the  nort£-north-east  gales? 
— I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  or  danger 
from  the  north-north-east,  or  from  the  north-east, 
or  from  any  wind  that  can  Wow  on  those  piers ; 
and  I  say  that  after  long  experience  and  after 
very  serious  consideration.  The  blue  piers  and 
a  project  of  Admiral  Washington  were  the  two 
remaining  out  of  a  vast  number  of  projected  piers 
that  had  been  fully  examined;  and  these  two  were 
left  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  at  the  Admiralty, 
in  January  1858,  at  which  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  were  represented.  The  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  bracket  Company  were  strongly 
represented,  and  I  think  the  mercantile  portion 
of  the  world  were  represented.  I  think  there 
were  somewhere  about  30  of  us,  surveyors  and 
aU  sorts  of  people,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  we  came 
to  a  unanimous  conclusion  in  favour  of  those 
piers ;  and  I  have  seen  nothing  to  disturb  that 
opinion  since,  with  all  my  experience. 

1959.  But  the  Admirally  have  seen  a  good 
deal  to  disturb  it,  because,  after  having  contracted 
for  the  execution  of  those  piers,  they  nave  deter- 
mined not  to  build  them  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  answer  for  the  sins  of  the  Admiralty. 

1960.  You  have  stated  that  it  would  be  a 
shorter  line  coming  into  those  blue  piers  if  they 
were  c<)nstructed  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

1961.  But  would  not  the  course  be  directly 
through  the  anchorage  ground  for  vessels  seeking 
lAelter  in  gales  of  wind  'i — No ;  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  anchor  there ;  the  anchorage  of  the  vessels 
in  ordinary  circumstances  is  very  well  represented 
by  the  pencil-marks  on  the  map. 

1962.  The  course  that  you  have  pointed  out 
goes  directly  through  the  anchorage  ground,  as 
you  have  pointed  it  out  to  us,  does  it  not? — 
The  vessels  can  anchor  there,  and  occasionally  do 
anchor   there   now,  because   tiiey  are  not  pre- 


vented ;  but  if  those  piers  were  in  existence,  I 
should  have  no  great  trouble  in  keeping  &e  niaoe 
clear^  I  am  satisfied  about  that 

1963.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  Bsy  tiut 
you  do  not  appt)ve  of  Ae  plan  of  deepemng  the 
Camber? — I  have  no  objection  to  it  atj;  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  bat  I  do 
not  want  to  fill  up  the  Camber.  If  it  were  left  to 
me  I  would  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  take  away  the 
AdmiraltyJetty,  and  deepen  the  harboar. 

1964.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  ig  that 
you  do  not  think  that  deepening  the  Camber 
would  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  constnio- 
tion  of  those  blue  piers,  supposing  the  two  echemea 
were  before  you  ? — If  the  two  were  before  me,  I 
should  infinitely  prefer  the  two  piers ;  that  is  a 
scheme  for  all  tmie. 

1965.  As  far  as  the  Camber  runs,  I  belieTe 
there  is  no  rock  ?  —As  far  as  Ae  Camber  rmia, 
there  is  no  rock. 

1966.  But  even  in  the  Camber  itself  the  spare 
vessel  is  constantly  aground  for  want  of  water,  is 
she  not  ?  —  No  ;  only  at  low-water  sprmgtides. 

1^7-8.  It  would  require  to  be  very  considerably 
deepened  and  very  conoderably  widened,  would 
it  not,  to  enable  a  vessel  to  swing  from  it,  if  jon 
carried  it  on  as  part  of  the  landing-pier  ?— fie 
proposal,  as  I  understand^  is  to  do  away  with 
the  Camber;  by  taking  away  the  Admiral^ 
Jetty  it  becomes  all  a  part  of  the  harboio:;  tm 
now  the  Camber  is  merely  a  sort  of  canal  without 
an  exit,  a  cul  de  sac  in  fact. 

1969.  When  the  Camber  was  proposed  to  be 
done  away  with,  it  was  also  proposed  to  cany 
along  the  solid  pier,  and  to  deepen  it  so  as  to 
allow  vessels  to  come  further  up ;  do  yoa  ap- 
prove of  that?— Yes;  1  should  see  no  objecticm 
to  lliat ;  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  I  think, 
but  still  I  prefer  infinitely  the  blue  piers. 

1970.  Mr.  M liner  Oibsoji.']  You  say  that  they  do 
not  come  to  the  Extension  Berth  when  the  weaiher 
even  seems  to  render  it  desirable  to  do  so?— No, 
they  do  not ;  they  have  on  rare  occadons  been 
in  there,  but  never  from  stress  of  weather. 

1971.  The  objection  probably  is  that  they  do 
not  come  there  because  the  reserve  boat,  Ipng  m 
the  Camber  as  they  place  her,  is  in  thar  way, 
and  that  they  might  risk  running  into  her?— 
That  is  very  possible. 

1972.  When  the  weather  is  such  as  to  render^ 
desirable  to  come  to  the  Extension  Berth,  could  not 
thev  get  your  permission  to  remove  that  reserve 
packet,  and  put  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Jetty,  so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  wajr 
of  the  incoming  packet? — That  permission  is 
always  readily  givenJ  It  has  been  asked,  and  m 
all  cases  given,  and  always  will  be  where  there  is 
the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  it.  I  do  not  like 
to  place  the  packet  unnecessarily  in  that  positioa 
for  several  reasons :  it  interferes  with  the  vesselfl 
entering  the  harbour,  and  it  interferes,  almost 
fatally  in  certain  winds,  with  the  vessels  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company,  whose  only 

Elace  afloat  is  the  part  to  the  south  of  the  Light- 
ouse  Jetty.  If  a  vessel  should  be  there,  with  a 
strong  wind  from  the  southward  or  souA-wesfc* 
ward,  it  would  be  almost  impossble  to  get  her  out 
clear  of  the  packet ;  and  the  packet  herself  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  harbour,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  her  being  there  in  any  other  case  than  in 
a  strong  north  or  north-easterly  wind. 

1973.  As  regards  the  Dublin  Mail  Packet  Sa> 
vice,  their  case  would  now  be  met,  would  it  not, 
if  the  reserve  packet  was  put  cnitside  upon  those 
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oooasions  when  they  wanted  to  come  to  die  Extea^ 
mm  Berth  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  Aej  have  got 
all  ibat  ihej  hare  aaked  for  in  that  waj. 

1974.  If  a  permanent  berth  could  be  found  a 
little  further  up  the  harbour,  such  as  you  have 
described,  for  that  reserve  packet,  then  the  Exten- 
sion Berth  would  be  always  available  to  them 
whenever  they  chose  to  use  it? — Always. 

1975.  And  the  reserve  packet  would  be  in 
safety,  and  also  available  when  wanted  ? — Pre- 


so. 


1976.  Is  there  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  keep 
her  afloat? — Not  in  the  present  state  of  the  har- 
bour ;  but  i  presume  you  are  going  to  deepen  the 
water  at  that  part 

1977.  Supposbg  there  was  a  sufficient  amount 
of  depth,  so  that  the  reserve  packet  would  lie  in  a 
pontum  to  be  alwavs  available,  the  incoming 
packet  could  then  alwavs  come  into  her  berth 
without  running  any  risk  of  oollision,  could  she 
not  ? — Quite  so. 

1978.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  coming 
te  the  Extension  Berth,  it  has  been  stated  that 
ihere  is  considerable  danger,  because  they  must 
take  a  larger  circle,  so  as  to  approach  the  rocks  to 
the  southward  in  coming  into  that  pier:  is  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  course  of  a  vessel  so  that 
she  diall  point  to  the  Extension  Ber&  outside  the 
entrance  of  the  Holyhead  Pier,  thus  coming 
nearer  to  the  rocks  to  the  southward;  do  you 
think  it  necessary  to  alter  a  vessel's  course  oppo- 
site the  pier,  and  to  point  to  the  Extension  Berth 
if  it  is  intended  to  go  there  ? — I  do  not. 

1979.  Have  you  ever  commanded  a  steamship 
of  the  length  of  these  Dublin  mail-boats  ? — The 
last  ship  that  I  ccnnmanded  was  nearly  twice 
their  size,  and  considerably  longer. 

1980.  You  base  your  opinion  upon  your  own 
experience  of  the  handling  of  a  larger  ship  than 
any  ship  belonging  to  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  ? — I  do. 

1981.  Mr.  Carry.']  What  was  the  diip  that  you 
refer  to  ?— The  **  Himalava." 

1982.  Chairman.]  What  was  her  length? — 
She  was  375  feet  lona^ 

1983.  The  City  of  Dublin  Company's  boats  are 
350,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  she  was  25  feet  longer, 
than  those  vessels,  and  she  was  3,550  tons  burthen, 
and  they  are  1,800, 1  think. 

1984^  Mr.  Milner  GibsanS]  Can  you  inform  the 
Committee  what  the  delays  have  been  of  the 
packets,  beyond  the  contract  time? — Unfortu* 
nately,  Acre  is  no  contract  time  for  the  packets 
aa  di8iinQ;uished  from  the  railway;  but  I  have 
good  inrormation  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
contract,  there  was  a  sub-contract  between  the 
Ifcmdon  and  North  Western  Company  and  the 
Citf  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  by  which 
the  latter  company  were  to  perform  the  voyage 
finom  Kingstown  to  Holyhead  and  the  converse  m 
3  hours  and  45  minutes  from  the  time  of  depar- 
ture from  one  pier  until  their  gangway  was 
eatablished  at  the  otiier. 

1985.  The  expression,  ^^  contract  time,''  whidi 
I  made  use  of  in  my  question,  refeie  to  that  sob- 
contract? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that 
the  delays  have  been  due  to  the  want  oi  speed  in 
the  packets  generally. 

1986.  The  question  that  I  asked  you  was  as 
to  whether  you  knew  what  the  amount  of  the 
delays  have  been ;  how  long  they  have  been  be- 
hind time  ? — That  varies  very  much. 

1987.  Have  you  drawn  any  average  ? — I  havB 
a  return  with  me  of  all  the  passages  which  they 

0.95. 


have  made ;  and  by  this  return  we  can  estimate    CoBnandcr 
the  values  of  the  two  piers,  by  which  you  can  B^P.I^riuk^ 
see  how  nrach  worse  or  better  the  Kingstown         ^^^ 
Pier  is  than  the  Holyhead  Pier.  -^^ 

1988.  Chairman.]  Can  you  tell  us  generally       ^^^ 
what  has  been  about  the  average  delay  of  the         ^«^' 

rickets  coming  fnxn  Eongstown  to  Holyhead? — 
should  think  the  average  m^ht  be  frt>m  20  to 
25  minutes  behind  time. 

1989.  Colonel  Pennant.]  That  is  independent 
of  the  establishment  of  any  gangway  communiea^ 
tion  ? — Yes;  that  is  independent  of  any  communi- 
cation by  gangway. 

1990.  Mr.  MOner  Gibson.]  For  what  period 
of  time  is  that  return? — This  return  soes  from 
the  1st  of  October  1860,  the  first  estaolishment 
of  the  packet  service,  up  to  the  end  of  last 
month. 

1991.  What  proportion  of  the  delay,  if  any,  is 
attributable  to  the  defective  accommodation  at 
Holyhead  Pier? — At  Holyhead  it  is  worse  than 
Eangstown  by  about  half  a  minute. 

1992.  The  question  is,  how  nmch  of  the  20 
minutes,  when  they  are  behind  time,  is  due  to  the 
defective  accommodation  at  Holyhead  Pier?  — 
None  of  that  20  or  25  minutes  is  at  all  due  tor 
that ;  I  have  another  estimate  of  that  The  v<qr- 
age  is  estimated  from  the  time  they  cast  off  the 
rope  in  departing  from  one  pier  until  tdiey  arrive 
abreast  of  the  pier  of  arrival,  that  is  the  voyage ; 
then  any  time  occupied  in  making  fast  the  vessel 
and  establishing  commimication  by  gan^ay,  is. 
another  estimate ;  and  again,  from  that  time  uar 
til  the  last  mailba^  is  landed,  is  another  estimate. 
All  these  we  take  separately ;  and  I  think  that  i^ 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  one  pier,  as  compared 
with  the  other,  is  to  take  the  average  time  from 
the  time  of  arrival  until  the  last  mailbag  ia^ 
landed  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  compare* 
them ;  and  by  comparing  them  I  find  that  Kings*^ 
town  is  just  half  a  minute  ahead  of  Holyhead. 

1993.  Cdonel  Pennant]  How  do  you  make 
out  that  half  a  minute ;  is  it  by  taking  tlie  average 
speed  over  a  certain  nmnber  of  times  ? — I  took 
the  avenuze  of  the  whole  two  years,  and  the 
number  of  voyages. 

1994.  Dividi^  it  by  the  total  lengtdi  of  time- 
occupied  ? — ^My  practice  is  to  take  the  sum  and 
divioe  by  the  number  of  days,  which  gives  the 
average  for  the  montli;  and  then  I  sum  up  the 
average  of  all  the  months,  and  divide  by  the  mun-- 
ber  of  months :  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  have 
arrived  at  it. 

1995.  That  half*-minute  would  not  represent^ 
the  comparative  loss  of  time  on  any  one  given 
day,  would  it?— No;  there  are  some  few  occa- 
sions when  the  delay  has  been  as  much  as  35 
minutes,  and  in  one  case  43  minutes ;  which  has 
been  due,  I  think,  to  the  fisict  of  their  going  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Jetty  when  they  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  Extension  Jetty. 

1996.  Chairman.]  What  has  been  the  longest, 
tune  they  have  been  delayed  in  Kingstown? — 
I  thiidc  about  13  minutea 

1997.  It  has  never  exceeded  13  minutes  in 
Kingstown,  and  it  has  been  43  minutes  in  Holy- 
head?— Yes;  it  is  only  the  delay  in  conmiuni-^ 
eating  by  gan^i^  that  I  am  alluding  to  now. 
I  find,  on  r^mng  to  the  return,  that  1 1  minutes 
ia  tbe  longest  time  at  Kingstown. 

1998.  Was  that  from  the  time  of  effecting 
communication  by  gangway  to  iHie  time  of 
landing? — No;  from  the  time  of  arrival  up  to 
the  time  of  communicating  by  gangway ;  it  was- 
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CommaDder    a  delay  in  arriving  alon^ide  till  the  gangway 
S»P*Priesty  communication  was  established. 

^^«  1999.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']   Do  you  say   that 

the  packets  are  25  minutes  behind,  generally, 

«6  June       in  arriving  at  Holyhead  ? — I  should  be  sorrjr  to 

1863.        gay  that  authoritatively ;  that  is  my  impression; 

it  IS  about  20  to  25  minutes.    As  a  rule,  35  minutes 

is  allowed  between  the  proper  time  for  the  arrival 

of  the  packet  and  the  despatch  of  the  train. 

2000.  To  what  is  that  loss  of  25  minutes  attri- 
butable ? — To  the  want  of  speed,  and  the  saving 
of  coals. 

2001.  Is  it  a  want  of  speed  necessarily  be- 
longing to  the  ship  ? — It  is  owing  to  the  saving 
of  coals  no  doubt. 

2002.  I  suppose  there  is  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  diminishing  the  speed  in  that  way,  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company? — Very  few  people  realise  it;  the 
difference  of  the  consumption  of  coal  between 
going  15  knots  and  16  knots  varies  very  nearly 
as  the  cubes  of  those  numbers,  so  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  last  knot  is  very  considerable. 

2003.  Colonel  French.']  JDo  you  know  what 
amount  of  coals  they  burn  ? — I  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely. 

2004.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  Can  you  form  any 
estimate  of  the  saving  to  the  Company  by  the  loss 
of  this  time  on  the  passage  between  Kingstown 
and  Holyhead  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  the  saving  in  oil  and  tallow, 
wear-and-tear,  and  coals,  amounts  to  at  least 
10,000  i  a  year. 

2005.  When  they  have  lost  25  minutes  on  the 
yoyage,  do  you  think  that  they  lose  on  the 
average  half  a  minute  more  by  the  accommoda- 
tion at  Holyhead  not  being  as  good  as  it  is  at 
Kingstown  ? — That  is  the  estimate  for  the  whole 
time  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  pier,  that 
will  be  a  high  estimate ;  for  the  future  it  will  be 
a  very  high  estimate,  and  I  should  say  that  even 
that  half  a  minute  is  due  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  the  large  loss  of  43  and  35  minutes  going 
alonfi^side  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty,  instead  of 
using  the  perfectly  sheltered  Extension.  If  we 
were  to  ehminate  those  numbers,  the  35  minutes 
and  43  minutes  respectively  that  have  been  lost 
by  going  alongside  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty  when 
they  ought  to  have  come  into  the  Camber,  I  think 
the  value  of  the  accommodation  at  the  Holyhead 
Jetty  would  be  a  few  seconds  only  below  Kings- 
town. 

'  2006.  If  those  occasional  great  losses  of  time 
were  removed  from  the  averages,  it  would  reduce 
it  to  something  inappreciable  ?— Yes,  very  small. 

2007.  You  think  that  if  they  could  be  induced 
to  use  this  Extension  Berth,  whenever  the  weather 
permitted  it,  so  far  as  establishing  communica- 
tion at  Holyhead  with  the  shore  is  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  greater  loss  of  time  than  at 
Kangstown  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would,  if  it 
were  judiciously  used. 

2008.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that,  in  order  to  avoid  lo0s  of  time,  those 
ehips  should  always  come  alongside  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  pier,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
always  a  sheltered  weatherside  ;  and  that  is  why 
the  breakwater,  I  am  told,  is  suggested :  what  is 
your  opinion  upon  that  ? — It  is  a  very  easy  way 
of  getting  alongside,  and  would  enable  the  con- 
tractors to  reduce  the  number  of  their  men  pro- 
bably, and  be  very  easy  for  the  captains ;  the 
engineer  would  brmg  the  ship  alongside  inste^td 
of  the  captun ;   but,  as  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 


sengers has  been  much  referred  to,  I  may  say  4at 
I  think  they  would  hardly  be  pleased,  whenitwta 
blowing  yevj  hard,  to  be  placed  on  the  weatherside 
of  the  jetty.  If  you  put  a  roof,  or  whatever  appt 
ances  you  use  to  cover  them  from  the  weather 
the  rain  must  inevitably  beat  in  under,  and  wet 
them  to  the  skin.  I  should  rather  prefer  to  get 
to  the  leeward  if  it  was  properly  screened;  1 
think  it  would  be  better,  and  quite  as  eagy. 

2009.  It  is  proposed  to  have  this  outer  break- 
water, in  order  that  the  packets  may  lue  the 
north  side  of  the  present  jetty  with  northerly 
winds :  if  they  usea  the  north  side  of  the  pre- 
sent jetty  with  a  strong  northerly  wind,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  passengers  land- 
ing upon  those  occasions  ? — If  there  is  any  rain, 
the  rain  would  beat  under  the  roof,  and  of  coarse 
they  would  get  wet  through ;  I  do  not  see  that 
the  passengers  would  be  otherwise  affected. 

2010.  They  would  be  exposed  to  the  weather, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes ;  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  weather  terribly. 

2011.  Would  not  it  be  better,  so  far  as  the  pas- 
sengers are  concerned,  that  with  those  strong 
norm  winds  they  should  land  upon  the  lee  side  of 
the  extension  berth  .' — Decidedly. 

2012.  In  fact,  the  only  persons  that  would  de- 
rive an  advantage  from  always  having  a  sheltered 
weather-berth  for  the  ships  would  be  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  who  would  be 
saved  some  trouble  and  some  labour  in  hauhng 
the  ship  alongside  ? — I  think  that  is  all ;  they  on^t 
to  have  every  accommodation  that  can  be  given  to 
them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  with  a  screen  Sie  diffi- 
culty of  getting  alongside  to  the  leeward  will  be  ap- 
preciable ;  it  will  be  very  easy  to  get  alongside  to 
the  leeward  when  the  screen  is  put  up,  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  ever  have  any  trouble  again. 

2013.  The  effect  of  the  ¥^ind  upon  a  vessel, 
making  it  difficult  to  haul  her  alongside,  would  be 
very  much  lessened  by  a  screen,  would  it  not?— 
It  would  be  very  much  modified  indeed. 

2014.  Mr.  Stansfeld.]  Supposing  those  im- 
provements made,  the  Admiralty  Jetty  taken  away, 
and  the  Extension  Pier  len^hened,  even  then  it 
would  be  less  than  twenty  times,  as  I  understand 
you,  that  they  would  find  it  advisable  to  use  that 
Extension  Pier  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  find 

it  advisable  to  use  it  five  times  in  the  year.  ] 

2015.  Lord  Naas.']  Do  you  wish  the  Conunittee 
to  understand  that  those  delays  in  the  arrival  of 
the  boats  occur  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
weather? — No.  Of  course  there  are  occaskms 
when  they  are  delayed  by  the  weather ;  all  those 
are  estimated  by  the  officer  of  the  Post  OflScc  who 
is  on  board  (a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  who  is  under 
my  orders),  and  recorded  in  the  journals;  but  he 
does  not  allow  a  delay  by  a  fresh  breeze  as  a 
stoppage  beyond  control. 

2016.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  much  of 
those  25  minutes,  which  you  say  they  are  gene- 
rally late,  is  on  the  average  attributable  to  weiwier, 
or  attributable  to  circumstances  over  which  the 
Company  have  no  control? — Probably  six  or  seven 
minutes ;  but  I  do  not  speak  authoritatively  upon 
that  point  at  all. 

2017.  Has  the  speed  of  those  vessels  been  ac- 
celerated lately?— I  es;  since  this  Committee  was 
moved  in  the  House,  it  has  been  wonderfully 
accelerated. 

2018.  Would  you  furnish  the  Committee  wiA 
an  account  of  the  difference  between  the  speed 
since  this  Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  the 
speed  before  ? — I  have  only  got  it  to  the  end 
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'Of  last  month,  unfortunately,  and  not  for  this 
month.  On  May  12th  we  had  the  down  night 
mail  at  4h.  26m.;  on  the  13th,  4h.  23m.;  on  the 
14th,  4h.  20m.;  on  the  15th,  4h.  19m.;  on  the 
17th,  4h.  8m.;  on  the  18th,  4h.  5m.;  on  the 
19th,  4h.  5  m.;  on  the  20th,  4h.  5  m.;  on  the 
12l8t,  3h.  53m.;  on  the  22d,  3h.  53m.;  on  the 
23d,  3h.  54m. ;  on  the  24th,  3h.  48m. ;  on  the 
25th,  3h.  43m.  (which  is  remarkably  well ;  it  is 
within  the  time) ;  on  the  26th,  it  was  3  h.  50  m. ; 
•on  the  27th,  3  h.  51  m.,  and  so  on. 

2019.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  weather 
in  thoee  two  periods? — Certainly  not;  not  to 
.account  for  the  difference. 

2020.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  inform  the 
Oommittee  whether  you  think  3  hours  45  minutes 
is  an  unfair,  or  an  improper,  or  an  unsafe  rate  of 
-speed  for  those  Tcsseis  across  the  Channel  ? — I 
think  it  is  fair,  and  proper,  and  safe ;  I  do  not 
know  any  rate  of  speed  that  is  not  safe  in  fine 
weather. 

2021.  You  think  that  the  vessels  are  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  it  in  that  time  in  ordinary  wea- 
ther ? — ^Perfectly  capable. 

2022.  And  the  only  thing  that  prevents  it  is 
the  question  of  expense  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2023.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  cost  the  Com- 
(>any  10,0002.  a  year  more  than  it  does  now  to 
make  the  voyage  average  3  hours  45  minutes  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

2024.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  works  which  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  propose  to  erect  in  this 
inner  harbour  at  Holyheswi? — They  propose  to 
dig  a  sort  of  canal  from  about  the  position  of  their 
present  shed,  abreast  of  it,  to  the  southward  of 
the  jetty,  and  so  on  up  past  their  present  establish- 
ment, and  away  to  the  southward  again,  nearly 
4ts  far  as  the  Royal  Hotel;  and  they  propose  to 
erect  on  the' western  side  of  the  harbour  a  long 
pier,  from  their  present  establishment  right  up  to 
the  head  of  the  harbour  on  the  western  side. 

2025.  That  will  be  a  tidal  harbour,  will  it  not  ? 
— There  will  be  always  water  up  to  their  own 

establishment  for  their  own  vessels  drawing  about 
nine  feet. 

2026.  From  the  digging  of  this  canal  ? — Yes, 
firom  the  digging  of  this  canal. 

2027.  Have  they  made  borings  and  surveys 
and  sufficient  inquiries  to  justify  them  in  saying 
that  this  work  can  be  performed,  and  that  the 
canal  can  be  dug  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it 
■myself;  I  cannot  see  anv  reason  to  doubt  it. 

2028.  The  bottom  will  not  be  sufficiently  rocky 
to  prevent  their  doing  it? — No ;  there  are 36  feet 
ef  mud  at  the  top  of  the  harbour ;  the  piece  of 
rock,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  obstruc- 
tion, lies  to  the  northward  of  that 

2029.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
these  works  will  be  carried  out  ? — No ;  I  have 
none  at  all. 

2030.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed 
to  the  formation  of  a  packet  pier  upon  the  Great 
Northern  Breakwater  ? — Frequentnr ;  I  have  had 
schemes  without  number  placed  before  me,  which 
I  have  considered. 

2031.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  making  a  work  of  that  kind? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  do  it;  it  would 
obstruct  the  useful  part  of  the  Refuge  Harbour  too 
much,  and  it  woula  also  do  away  with  the  part  of 
the  harbour  which  may,  possibly,  be  very  useful 
for  large  men-of-war. 
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2032.  What  part  of  the  harbour  do  you  refer    Commander 
to  ? — Along  the  large  breakwater.  H'P.Prieti, 

2033.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  would  interfere         *•  ^'* 
with  the  use  of  that  part  of  the  harbour  by  large        TZ 
men-of-war?  — If  the    packet  establishment    is        jgi""® 
there,  a  man-of-war  could  not  come  there,  and 

there  are  a  great  many  other  objections. 

2034.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  eventually,  there 
will  be  a  large  naval  establishment  in  the  form  of 
a  quay  made  there  ? — I  do  not  see  any  present 
prospect  of  it;  but  in  the  event  of  a  war,  we 
must  make  Holyhead  a  port  of  repair  for  the  ships 
in  St.  George's  Channel  (there  is  no  doubt  about 
that) ;  and  we  ought  to  have  a  place  to  embark 
troops  from,  when  wanted  for  immediate  service 
in  Ireland. 

2035-6.  Having  in  view  those  great  ol^ects,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  establishment  oi  a  quay 
for  the  departure  of  the  packets  there  would  very 
much  facilitate  instead  of  obstructing  those  ar- 
rangements, because  if  the  Admiralty  wanted  to 
use  it  thev  would  find  it  there  readymade  to  their 
hand? — There  would  be  an  increased  objection  to 
the  process  of  swinging  in  a  large  harbour  than 
there  is  in  a  small  one  ;  without  the  aid  of  what 
they  call  the  turntable  round  the  end  of  the  quay^ 
the  latter  is  a  very  easy  operation.  They  would 
have  to  swing,  in  the  way  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, by  ropes  only ;  they  would  not  be  able 
to  use  their  steam  much. 

2037.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  not  room^ 
then,  to  turn  round  under  steam  in  that  large 
space  inside  the  harbour? — Certainly  not,  under 
steam;  it  requires  an  immense  space  to  turn 
those  vessels  round  under  steam. 

2036.  Would  there  be  greater  difficulty  in 
swinging  round  there  than  there  is  in  Kingstown 
Harbour? — They  do  not  swing  in  Kingstown 
Harbour,  except  round  the  jetty. 

2039.  Would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty 
with  a  vessel  of  this  length  m  turning  her  head 
round  from'  a  quay  made  upon  that  great  break- 
water?— That  would  be  done  with  the  loss  of 
time,  as  I  have  described,  as  compared  wuth 
turning  round  the  pier ;  and  they  ought  to  have 
every  facility  for  turning  their  vessels  round, 
because  the  time  which  they  have  to  coal  in  and 
clean  the  ship  is  in  some  degree  limited :  you  ex- 
pect when  you  go  on  board  the  packets  to  find 
them  very  clean ;  and  if  they  cannot  coal  in  time, 
they  cannot  polish  the  vessel  up. 

2040.  Would  there  be  any  greater  difficulty 
in  coming  into  a  quay  made  there  than  there  is 
in  coming  to  the  present  pier  ? — They  would  lose 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

2041.  Comparing  the  present  pier  with  a  pier 
upon  the  northern  breakwater,  why  should  that 
be  so  ? — I  conceive  that  you  would  lose  one-and- 
a-half  minutes  or  two  minutes,  because  you  would 
have  a  sharper  turn. 

2042.  Would  not  the  distance  be  shorter? — I 
think  not. 

2043.  Would  the  turn  be  more  sudden  ? — You 
may  make  the  turn  as  sudden  as  you  like ;  you 
have  the  whole  space  of  the  ocean  outside  to  do 
it  in. 

2044.  The  angle  to  be  made  in  arriving  at  that 
point  would  be  less  than  the  an^le  in  arriving  at 
the  present  pier,  would  it  not? — 1  es ;  but  vou  have 
a  mile  and  a  haJf  of  breakwater  to  run  along. 

2045.  But  the  distance  for  the  whole  extent,  if 
you  make  the  proposed  quay  a  straight  line,  is 
not  quite  as  great  as  from  the  point  of  the  break- 
water to  the  present  pier,  is  it  ?— There  would 
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Cmirander  ^^  ^  litHe  more  turn,  and  the  diflBculty  of  turn- 
ItJ^.Prmtf  jjjg  ^Qijd  be  greater. 

*"^*  2046.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  keeping 

t6  June      *^®  course  clear  ? — None  whatever. 
]gQ«  2047.  Ib  there  always  smooth  water  in  there  ? 

— Yes,  except  with  an  east-south-east  wind,  but 
nothing  to  hurt  the  packets  at  any  time. 

2048.  What  would  be  the  length  of  railway 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  to  get  to  that 
point? — I  cannot  answer  that  question;  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  tunnelling,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  expensive  piece  of  railway. 

2049.  If  it  was  ever  intended  to  make  a  naval 
establishment  at  tliis  place,  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  to  make  a  railway  to  it  ? — I  think 
the  railway  would  be  made  alongside  the  shore  of 
the  harbour ;  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
have  passenger  traffic  alongside  the  shore  of  the 
harbour,  if  it  could  be  avoided ;  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  we  had  enough  of  that  in  the  old 
harbour  at  Holyhead. 

2050.  You  think  the  curve  would  be  too 
great? — No;  I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  horses, 
and  people  and  children,  and  so  on ;  we  do  not 
like  railways  running  on  a  level  through  towns,  if 
we  can  help  it. 

2051.  Still,  a  railway  could  be  made  from  the 
present  railway  to  the  north  breakwater,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  railway  from  the  station  at 
Holyhead  to  the  pier,  could  it  not,  without  much 
difficulty  ? — It  is  rather  an  engineerinff  question, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  myself  in  it ;  to 
make  anything  like  a  decent  curve,  you  must 
tunnel,  and  you  would  have  to  go  through  a 
good  deal  of  property. 

2052.  Any  work  made  there  would  be  of  a 
permanent  cnaracter,  I  presume  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the 
kind  just  yet,  but  whatever  there  is  ought  to 
be  of  a  permanent  character. 

2053.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.']  The  lime  in 
which  the  vessels  should  accomplish  the  voyage 
under  the  contract  is  about  3  hours  and  45 
minutes,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2054.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  vessels 
would  accomplish  that  distance  in  ordinary 
weather  if  the  coal  was  not  spared? — We  have 
a  very  good  proof  of  that  in  this  return. 

2055.  Therefore,  if  the  Government  could  en- 
force the  penalty,  all  those  packets  would  keep 
their  time  r — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  could ;  the 
contract  is  for  the  whole  time  from  London  to 
Engstown. 

2056.  Therefore,  if  such  a  landing-stage  could 
be  erected  so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  penalty,  you  have  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  service  between  London  and  Ejngstown 
could  be  accomplished  within  the  proper  time  ? 
— If  that  could  be  done,  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  power  exists  to  do  it  just  now. 

2057.  But  if  the  landing-stage  were  made  suffi- 
ciently perfect  and  sufficiently  safe  to  enable  the 
penalties  to  be  enforced,  then,  I  suppose,  that 
could  be  done  ? — Yes,  it  could  be,  certainly  ;  their 
co-contractors  would  take  very  good  care  that 
they  kept  their  time  in  that  case. 

2058.  Do  you  think  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
make  the  present  landing-stage  so  perfect  that  the 
penalty  might  b6  enforced  ? — It  is  hardly  a  ques- 
tion for  me  to  answer;  I  have  my  own  opinion 
about  it ;  but  much  wiser  heads  than  mine  have 
been  occupied  with  it,  and  therefore  I  should  not 
like  to  say. 

2059.  You  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  penalties 


could  be  enforced,  the  packets  would  then  kaep 
their  time  punctually  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
should  get  the  contract  performed  perfectly 
well,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  vessek  and 
in  the  power  of  the  railway. 

2060.  If  any  large  outlay  were  sanctioned,  are 
you  in  favour  of  the  blue  piers  ? — Yes. 

2061.  Would  it  be  valuable  as  a  breakwater 
as  well  as  a  place  of  arrival  and  departure  ferthe 
packets? — It  would  have  a  very  considerahie 
effect  in  sheltering  the  harbour  from  the  south- 
east  winds,  which  are  very  mischievous  winds ;  it 
would  shelter  the  small  craft  from  those  winds. 

2062.  Lord  John  Browne^l  You  stated  that 
you  have  in  your  office  borings  of  the  bottom  of 
the  old  harbour,  by  which  you  are  enabled  to 
state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  bottom,  as  fiur 
as  the  root  of  the  Admiralty  J  etty,  is  nothing  but 
mud  and  gravel  ? — TKat  is  alL 

2063.  And  above  that  is  rock? — The  part 
above  is  rock. 

2064.  When  were  those  borings  made,  and  by 
whom  ? — I  think  they  were  made  by  Mr.  Rendel ; 
I  am  not  sure. 

2065.  But  they  are  accurate  borings  made  by 
competent  engineers  ? —  Yes ;  they  have  been 
made  by  competent  people. 

2066.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
on  the  pier  in  dark  nights  at  the  time  that  the 
packets  arrive  ? — I  have  done  it  occasionally^  but 
very  seldom. 

2067.  In  your  opinion,  is  tiiere  not  a  difficulty 
in  bringing  those  steamers  alongside  the  wooden 
jetty,  with  a  strong  north-easterly  wind? — Yes, 
very  great. 

2068.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  distance 
from  the  steamer  to  the  jetty,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
very  difficult. 

2069.  Unless  they  are  close  to,  they  cannot 
get  hold  of  the  hawsers,  and  the  steamer  is  apt 
to  be  blown  off?— Very  likely.  I  am  speaking- 
now  of  the  jetty  as  it  was  ;  it  is  very  much  mo- 
dified as  it  is. 

2070.  Would  not  that  be  entirely  removed  if  a 
straight  line  were  drawn  from  the  Knuckle  to  the 
root  of  the  Admiralty  Pier,  and  the  steamer 
brought  alongside  there  in  shelter? — If  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  gettincr  round  the  EInuckle,  in. 
the  way  I  have  described,  there  is  equal  difficulty 
in  getting  round  the  Knuckle  to  get  to  that  straight 
pier  afterwards ;   but  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty. 

2071.  Would  not  a  steamer  coming  in  steer  a. 
straight  course  for  that  part  of  tibe  pier  ? — They 
can  do  that  now,  if  they  like ;  they  have  40  feet 
to  repose  against  a  little  beyond,  and  in  case  they 
are  outside  they  would  have  some  400  feet  to- 
run  up. 

2072.  But  at  present,  they  must  go  into  the 
Camber  if  they  steer  that  course  ? — There  is  the 
Knuckle,  which  runs  at  an  obtuse  angle  of  about 
166  de^ees,  and  that  same  an^le  would  subast 
when  the  Camber  is  filled  up  m  the  way  your 
Lordship  has  described  it ;  it  would  be  running 
east  and  west,  I  suppose. 

2073.  If  it  is  a  long  pier,  a  steamer  could  ccune 
straight  in  to  that  long  pier,  could  dhe  not? — Yes, 
subject  to  tiie  same  onjection  which  I  have  had 

Sut  to  me  here,  that  they  go  in  a  little  further 
own  to  the  leeward,  towwl  those  rocks.  Of 
course,  ihey  would  have  to  come  further  from  the 
Great  Eastern  Jetty,  and  in  order  to  go  a  strait 
course,  tiiej  would  have  to  go  farther  down, 
towards  the  rocks. 
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2074.  But  only  a  very  short  distance  farther  ? 
— A  very  abort  distance. 

2075.  Not  sufficient  to  incur  any  danger  ?— 
l^one  whatever. 

2076.  Mr.  Lefroy.'j  Am  I  right  in  supposing 
the  result  of  your  evidence  to  be  this :  that  you 
would  have  no  improvements  made  that  would 
be  expensive;  that  you  would  have  a  screen 
upon  the  pier ;  but  that  you  would  not  go  to  any 
•other  expense  unless  Uie  blue  piers  were  to 
be  built? — That  is  my  opinion;  I  would  deepen 
the  harbour  by  aU  means,  if  it  could  be  done. 

2077.  If  those  blue  piers  were  at  a  future  time 
built,  could  the  pres^it  Extension  Pier  and  the 
wooden  pier  be  entirely  dispensed  with?— Yes, 
decidedly. 

2076.  Would  the  blue  piers,  in  your  opinion, 
4UMwer  every  purpose  for  steam-vessels  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  case  of  a  very  gi*eat  number  of 
vessels  being  collected  in  the  harbour  in  the  event 
of  war,  woiUd  the  blue  piers  then  be  useful  ? — 
Yee,  Aey  would  be  very  useful,  and  would  answer 
aU  purposes* 

2079.  You  have  admitted  that  there  are  some 
necessary  improvements  to  be  made  for  protect- 
ing the  vessels  coming  to  the  present  pier  in  cer- 
tain winds ;  you  are  against  the  breakwater  on 
general  grounds,  although  you  admit  that  it  would 
afford  a  sheltered  position  ?— Yes,  decidedly  it 
would  afford  shelter, 

2080.  In  case  the  breakwater  was  given  up, 
would  you  look  to  making  improvements  insiae 
where  the  Camber  is  at  present,  as  a  place  to 
-which  vessels  might  always  come  with  safety  ? — 
We  have  nearly  enough  accommodation  for  the 
present  general  trade  of  the  port,  but  we  diould 
De  very  glad  to  have  a  place  for  the  casual 
«teamerB  which  come  in  from  Bristol  occasionally ; 
we  have  no  place  now  where  we  can  put  them 
afioat. 

2081.  From  your  experience  as  harbourmaster, 
are  there  not  many  occasions  when  it  is  dangerous 
for  vessels  to  approach  the  pier,  and  also  very 
difficult  for  passengers  to  land  without  being 
greatly  annoyed  by  me  weather  ? — Decidedly  it  is 
80 ;  but  to  meet  tnat  we  have  got  (what  I  have 
often  represented  before)  the  Extension  Berth, 
perfectly  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  Exten- 
sion Berth  is  to  meet  the  case:  on  those  few 
occasions  when  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty  is  ex- 
posed to  strong  winds  from  the  north-east  to  the 
north  -  north  -  west,  then  the  Extension  Jetty 
c<mies  in  as  an  admirable  place  for  landing  the 
passengers  and  the  mails  and  everything  with 
security  and  comfort. 

2082.  In  the  case  of  this  Extension  Berth 
bein^  made  useful  for  all  such  occasions,  what 
woum  be  necessary  to  be  done  to  it  in  order  to 
make  it  C9mfortable  for  the  passengers ;  would 
you  put  a  shed  upon  it  ? — You  may  put  a  shed 
upon  it,  certainly. 

2083.  Could  a  vessel  in  those  winds  come  up 
to  that  Extension  Berth  without  making  great 
improvements  at  that  part  where  the  CaoGuber  is  ? 
— 1  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  bringing 
a  vessel  up  there  now,  and  I  can  see  none. 

2084.  Chairman.']  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  the  Company  would  probably  save  10,000  /. 
a  year  now  by  the  decrease  in  speed  ? — Yes. 

2085.  And  you  also  stated  that  you  believe 
that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  them  to  go  to 
an  improper  place,  or  at  least  a  less  proper  place 
than  the  wooden  pier,  and  that  they  do  not  go  to 
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the  Extension  Berth,  but  prefer  the  wooden  pier.  Commander 

because  it  gives  them  an  excuse  for  being  late  ?  p.p,Prie$t 

— I  should  DC  rather  sorry  to  put  it  in  that  way ;  iJ.k.      ' 

you  force  me  to  put  that  construction  upon  it ;        

you  put  to  me  question  after  question  till  you  g  • 

force  me  to  it    I  decline  to  find  reasons  for  those  ^,oi2l"^ 


things ;  I  merely  state  facts. 

2086.  In  a  Report  laid  before  Parliament,  there 
is  a  letter  of  yours  in  which  you  have  stated  that 
more  directly  than  you  have  stated  it  here  ? — I 
am  quite  readv  to  stick  to  every  word  I  use  in 
my  correspondence  ;  I  will  adhere  to  every  syl- 
lable. 

2087.  Will  you  read  your  letter?— The  letter 
to  which  the  Honourable  Chairman  refers  is 
dated  the  21st  April  1863 :  "  Your  letter  of  yes- 
terday. No.  4445,  directs  me  to  forward  any 
observations  I  may  have  to  offer  on  a  letter  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  Company  to  the  Treasury, 
dated  13th  March  1863,  of  which  you  enclose 
extracts;  I  have  the  honour  to  report  accord- 
ingly. At  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty  with 
solid  timber,  roof  it  over,  and  erect  on  it  a  screen 
or  screen-wall;  engineering  difficulties  have> 
however,  prevented  its  perfect  solidification,  but 
it  is  now  in  process  of  being  strengthened  in  such 
a  manner,  that  already  a  very  sensible  difference 
is  seen  in  the  shelter  affordea  by  it  in  northerly 
and  north-easterly  winds,  while  with  all  other 
winds  its  shelter  is  excellent.  The  screen-wall, 
I  believe,  is  also  to  be  proceeded  with,  and,  per- 
haps, the  roof;  but  the  last  will,  obviously,  not 
affect  the  security  of  the  vessels  alongsiae  the 
jetty.  When  these  works,  now  well  advanced, 
are  completed,  I  believe  the  means  of  landing  and 
embarking,  arriving  and  departing  will  be,  if  not 
all  that  could  be  wished,  yet  sufficient ;  but  to 
make  it  so,  we  must  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  for  the  maU  service,  a  reasonable 
desire  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  most 
liberally  paid,  joined  to  a  little  forethought  and 
some  system ;  and  then  it  will  be  found  that  the 
process  of  embarking  and  disembarking  mails 
and  passengers  will  be,  in  all  weathers  and  at  all 
times,  rapid,  safe,  and  easy." 

2088.  jEIave  you  not  stated  in  one  of  your  let- 
ters that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Company  to 
delay? — I  say  it  is  their  interest,  because  the 
longer  they  make  the  journey  the  more  coals  they 
save. 

2089.  Would  not  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  a  contract  from  the  non-perform- 
ance of  which  the  public  suffer  ? — ^I  cannot  answer 
for  the  Government. 

2090.  Are  you  not  the  official  organ  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  time  within  which  the  pas- 
sage is  performed  ? — Yes ;  but  the  right  to  inflict 
the  fines  was  given  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (a  very  competent  authority)  for  two 
^ears,  and  it  has  not  been  since  enforced ;  why, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

2091.  The  contract  ought  to  be  performed  in  a 
fixed  time ;  and  you  have  reported  officially,  have 
you  not,  that  that  time  has  not  been  kept  ? — Fre- 
quently :  but  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  when 
the  service  has  not  been  performed  by  3ie  up- 
mails  until  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  certain 
returns  are  sent  to  me.  I  do  not  know  the  time 
of  arrival  at  Euston-square. 

2092.  After  a  certain  period  you  obtain  that 
information,  and  you  are  able  to  state  the  time 
which  has  been  lost  on  the  whole  service  ?  — 
Yes. 
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Couimander        2093.  You  say  that  the  Holyhead  packets  are 
B*t\Pi^st^  frequently  beyond  their  time? — Yes,  very  fre- 
quently. 

2094.  Therefore,  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
the  Government  chooses  or  is  able  to  inflict  it  ? 
— Decidedly.  I  do  not  say  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  merely,  but  the  con- 
tractors generally. 

2095.  But  you  are  not  aware  why  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  choose  to  do  so? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  have  no  offi- 
cial cognisance  of  it  further  than  any  one  else 
here  has,  from  the  correspondence. 

2096.  You  see  from  that  correspondence,  do 
you  not,  that  the  Company  deny  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  inflict  penalties  ? — Yes,  certainly; 
I  think  so. 

2097.  Is  not  that  denial  based  upon  the  non- 
performance of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  ? — That  is  the  view  which  the  Com- 
panies take ;  whether  it  is  a  just  one,  I  am  not  able 
to  say. 

2098.  The  view  which  they  take,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  is  that  they  have  not  sufficient  landing 
accommodation,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  view  that 
they  take. 

2099.  Would  you  put  in  the  different  returns 
about  the  periods  of  arrival,  and  the  delays, 
whether  at  sea  or  on  land  ? — I  think  that  would 
come  better  from  the  Post  Office. 

2100.  Have  you  got  an  account  of  the  delays 
between  the  arrival  and  the  communication  by 
gangway,  in  detail? — Every  detail  is  sent  up  to 
the  Post  OflSce  by  me,  daily,  and  the  Committee 
can  obtain  them  without  diflSculty  from  them. 

2101.  Do  you  contemplate  putting  up  two  sets 
of  sheds,  one  on  the  temporary  pier  and  the  other 
on  the  Admiralty  Pier,  for  the  protection  of  pas- 
sengers landing ;  one  to  be  used  in  fine  weather, 
and  the  other  m  rough  ? — It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  make  the  passengers  as  comfortable  as 
you  can  ;  but  whether  that  is  a  national  object  is 
another  thing.     I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing. 

2102.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  would 
wish  the  inner  harbour  to  be  deepened,  because 
it  would  give  more  room  for  steamers  for  Bristol? 
— No,  I  md  not  say  that.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  accommodation  for  the  steamers  that  come 
in  occasionally  from  Bristol,  because  I  have  got 
none ;  but  I  would  not  think  of  recommending 
the  deepening  of  the  harbour  for  that  one 
purpose. 

2103.  I  want  to  confine  your  answers  to  the 
service  with  Dublin  entirely;  for  that  service 
should  you  wish  to  see  the  harbour  deepened 
now  ? — ^1  should  be  very  glad  of  it,  if  the  walls 
would  bear  it. 

2104.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable? — 
I  think  so. 

2105.  Colonel  Pennant']  Could  you  give  the 
Committee  any  idea  of  the  average  time  which 
would  be  required  in  getting  a  vessel's  head 
round  which  was  lying  abreast  of  the  Extension 
Pier,  and  the  time  which  would  .be  required  in 
getting  her  head  round  when  she  was  lying 
against  the  wooden  jetty,  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
get  to  sea  again? — I  should  think  it  would  take 
about  three  times  as  long  to  get  a  vessel  round 
in  the  harbour  as  it  would  take  by  going  round 
the  end  of  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty. 

2106.  What  time  does  it  require  to  get  round 
the  end  of  the  jetty  ? — I  think  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  20  minutes  ;  I  have  not  timed  it  exactly. 

2107.  Would  it  take  three-quarters  of  an  hour 


to  get  her  head  round  when  lying  outside  the 
Extension  Jetty  ? — I  should  think,  very  likely,  it 
would  take  fully  that  time,  taking  into  account 
the  circumstances  that  when  you  wish  to  get  the 
vessels  round  from  there  it  is  bad  weather. 

2108.  How  long  is  it  before  the  vessel  goes  to- 
sea  again  ? — About  three  hours. 

2109.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  ample  time  to 
enable  them  to  get  the  vessel's  head  round,  and 
coal  ? — Quite  time  enough  ;  but  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  give  them  all  the  time  we  can, 
I  know  the  difficulty  of  coaling,  and  getting  a 
ship  clean  and  tidy  a^ain ;  I  ha^ve  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  of  that,  and,  therefore,  I 
should  be  veiy  glad,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  give  them  full  time. 

2110.  You  think  there  is  ample  lime  for  those 
operations,  and  to  enable  them  to  go  to  sea  agm 
even  from  that  port  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  they  do 
not  coal  at  Holyhead  at  night. 

2111.  Chairman,']  They  generally  coal  at  both 
sides,  do  they  not? — No ;  the  practice  is  to  coal 
the  day-vessels  on  the  Holyhead  side,  and  the 
night-vessels  at  Kingstown  ;  but  they  may  coal 
a  casual  vessel  at  Holyhead  at  night 

2112.  Mr.  Corry.]  Is  it  not  the  case  that  when 
the  service  was  performed  by  the  Admiralty,  by 
the    "  Llewellyn"  and  that  class  of  boats,  the 
rate  of  speed  was  considerably  greater  at  first 
than  it  was  after  the  service  had  been  performed 
some  time? — Yes,  certainly.      I  have  a  rough 
return  of  that  for  part  of  1848,  for  1849,  and  tor 
1850,  and  I  see  by  that  that  the  "  Banshee,"  in 
August  1848,  accomplished  the  voyage  in  3  hours 
57  minutes,  and  she  kept  up  that  speed  pretty 
well  for  the  next  veai* ;  and  then  towards  the  end 
of  that  year  it  fell  off  to  4  hours  8  minutes^ 
4  hours  35  minutes,  4  hours    10  minutes,  and 
4  hours  12  minutes  :  the  quickest,  in  March  1850, 
was  4  hours  5  minutes,  so  that  there  was  a  een- 
sible  deterioration,  certainly. 

2113.  Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  of  diat 
falling-off? — When  their  boilers  get  old,  it  la 
sometimes  necessary  to  take  some  weights  off  the 
safety-valve. 

2114.  Was  it  found  that  the  vessels  could  not 
bear  the  strain  of  being  forced  against  a  heavy 
sea  at  the  former  rate  of  speed  ? — 1  do  not  think 
there  was  much  in  that. 

2115.  Is  there  any  objection  of  that  sort  in 
the  case  of  the  present  boats? — One  of  these 
boats,  on  the  9th  of  February  1861,  shipped  a  very 
heavy  sea,  and  put  back  to  Kingstown  Harbour 
in  consequence. 

2116.  You  think  that  they  could  perform  the 
passage  in  3f  hours,  without  any  very  heavy 
strain,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — Yes,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  certainly.  One  would 
expect  a  little  delay  from  a  fresh  breeze,  and  that 
delay  would  not  be  allowed  them;  but  anything 
approaching  to  a  storm  would  be  allowed  them. 

2117.  Would  the  construction  of  the  blue  piew 
expedite  the  landing  and  embarking  of  the  mails  ? 
— Yes,  certainly.  You  save  nearly  four  minutes 
in  time  in  coming  to  the  blue  piers,  as  compared 
with  the  time  now  occupied  in  coming  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Jetty. 

2118.  About  what  would  you  estimate  the 
whole  saving  of  time,  comparing  the  landing 
and  embarking  at  the  blue  piers  with  the  land- 
ing and  embarking  at  the  present  pier? — The 
whole  saving  of  time  might  be  about  five 
minutes. 

2119.  Colonel    Pennant]    At    an    outlay    of 
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nearly  half  a  million  of  money  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  about  half  a  million. 

2120.  Mr.  Dalalish.^  Are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  the  loss  of  time,  which  averages 
from  20  to  25  minutes,  takes  place  on  the  voyage 
between  Kingstown  and  Holyhead? — I  should 
not  like  to  state  that  positively ;  whatever  loss  is 
estimated  on  the  voyage,  that  estimate  is  based 
on  tiie  performance  of  the  voyage  only. 

2121.  You  make  the  calculation,  do  you  not, 
that  the  whole  time  lost  between  the  arrival  at 
the  pier  and  making  their  first  rope  fast,  and 
landmg  their  passengers  on  the  pier,  is  no  more 
dian  a  difference  of  a  half  a  minute  as  between 
Kingstown  and  'Holyhead,  on  the  average  ? — 
Yes. 

2122.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
opinion  as  to  the  average  time  consumed  at  Holy- 
head in  coming  alongside  the  pier,  and  making 
fast  and  landing  the  passengers  ? — The  average 
of  the  lime  occupied,  from  the  time  of  arrival 
until  the  last  mail  bag  is  landed,  which  involves 
the  establishment  of  a  gangway  and'  making  the 
ship  fast  and  all,  at  Kingstown,  is  4  minutes 
24  seconds,  and  at  Holyhead  it  is  5  minutes 
6  seconds. 

2123.  That  is  a  difference  of  half  a  minute  ? — 
Yes ;  and  they  have  become  very  much  more 
expert  than  they  were  when  they  first  began,  for 
the  time  of  landing  the  mails  now  at  Holyhead  is 
leas  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  at  Eangstown. 

2124.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  pier  could  be 
constructed  by  which  the  facility  for  landing 
would  be  so  much  increased  as  materially  to 
reduce  that  five  minutes? — I  think  you  might 
save  two  minutes  of  it. 

2125.  By  what  construction  of  pier?  —  By 
having  a  well-sheltered  pier,  and  facilities  for  the 
captains  to  get  alongside  it,  I  think  you  might, 
perhaps,  save  two  minutes,  or  a  minute  and  a 

2126.  As  I  understand  it,  the  loss  of  time  is 
from  20  to  25  minutes  on  the  average  in  the  voy- 
age, and  under  the  very  best  construction  of  pier 
you  would  only  save  two  minutes  in  landing? — 
but  you  must  add  the  four  minutes  which  are 
due  to  the  better  situation;  there  are  four 
minutes  due  to  the  actual  shortening  (»f  the 
voyage,  and  that  would  be  added  on  to  that  two 
minutes. 

2127.  That  is  at  the  tuning-fork  pier;  'but 
oould  you,  with  the  present  pier,  make  any  alter- 
ations which  would  materially  reduce  the  time  ? 
— You  might  save  half  a  minute,  and  I  think  you 
might  make  it  quite  equal  to  Kingstown  under 
all  circumstances  by  putting  up  a  screen  and 
using  the  extension  when  it  is  advisable  to  use 

2128.  Colonel  FrenchJ]  You  stated  the  time 
wluch  the  Admiralty  vessels,  such  as  the 
"Banshee," and  the  "  Anglia,"  and  the  "Scotia," 
took  in  making  the  passage;  was  not  that  time 
reckoned  from  lighthouse  to  lighthouse  ? — Yes,  I 
allow  six  minutes  for  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  time  from  pier  to  pier. 

2129.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  the  Right  Honourable  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  from  your  own  ex- 
perience in  laying  a  larger  and,  in  fact,  a  longer 
vessel  than  the  Holyhead  packet  beside  a  pier, 
you  were  enabled  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what 
time  it  ought  to  be  done  in  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  said  that. 

2130.  You  stated  that  you  have  had  personal 
0.95. 


Commander 


experience  in  laying  a  larger  vessel  alongside  the    n®? "Jf  .  v^ 
pier  ?-I  have  had  that.  ^•^- ^'^^'^ 


R.N. 


pier 

2131.  You   were  commander  of  the  "  Hima-         

laya"?— Yes.  ^6  June 

2132.  Did   you    ever   lay    the    '^Himalaya"         j^^jj, 
alongside  a  pier  more  than  once  ? — Not  once,  but 

scores  of  times,  I  should  say. 

2133.  In  Kingstown  ?—7l  have  been  all  over 
the  world ;  my  experience  goes*  to  that  extent. 

2134.  My  question  refers  to  Eangstown? — I 
have  only  laid  her  alongside  the  pier  once  there. 

2135.  You  had  some  considerable  difficulty  in 
doing  it,  had  you  not  ? — I  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  whatever ;  I  know  it  was  said  so,  and  it 
came  to  my  ears  that  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  who  was 
a  little  angry  with  me  for  something  that  I  did  not 
deserve,  said,  "  Captain  Priest  need  not  be  so 
captious,  he  got  into  difficulties  in  Kingstown  har- 
bour, and  was  obliged  to  send  for  the  harbour 
master  to  get  him  out."  The  next  time  that  I  saw 
the  harbour  master  I  asked  him  when  it  was  that  I 
was  in  difficulties  in  Blingstowh  with  the  "  Hima- 
laya," and  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  me  out, 
and  he  said  that  that  had  never  happened ;  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  story  to  which  tne  Honourable 
Member  refers. 

2136.  Did  not  the  "  Himalaya  "  get  aground 
at  the  Victoria  Wharf? — Yes;  after  I  got  her 
alongside,  the  tide  fell,  and  she  rested  on  the 
ground  because  there  was  not  water  enough  to 
float  her  at  low- water. 

2137.  You  gave  an  opinion  that  the  20  to  25 
minutes  delay  m  making  the  passage  by  the  City 
of  Dublin  Company  was  attributable  to  their  not 
using  the  quantity  of  coal  that  would  be  required 
to  maintain  the  necessary  speed  ? — 1  am  of  that 
opinion. 

2138.  But  are  you  aware  what  quantity  of  coal 
they  use  ? — I  am  not. 

2139.  Then  you  went  further,  and  you  attri- 
buted the  shorter  time  in  which  the  voyage  was 
lately  accomplished  to  their  using  an  increased 
quantity  of  coal ;  have  you  any  idea  what  that 
increased  quantity  of  coal  is  ? — I  go  on  philoso- 
phical principles ;  I  do  not  go  and  see  what  coal 
they  are  burning,  but  I  form  my  own  opinion, 
and  have  various  means  of  doing  so ;  I  know  that 
to  get  a  speed  of  15  or  16  knots  an  hour  will  re- 
quire a  certain  quantity  of  coal  to  be  consumed. 

2140.  But  you  cannot  say  whether  they  used 
that  quantity  of  coals  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

2141.  Then  your  opinion,  so  far  as  the  expen- 
diture of  coal  goes,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  as  to 
which  you  have  no  actual  knowledge  to  base  an 
opinion  ? — I  have  actual  knowledge  that  they  are 
burning  more  coals  now  than  they  did. 

2142.  Could  you  state  what  quantity?  —  I 
would  rather  not  do  so. 

2143.  You  have  kept  a  very  accurate  return  of 
the  times  that  the  Dublin  steam  packets  have 
been  late  u\H}n  the  voyages  making  an  average 
of  20  to  25  minutes  ?  -I  have  distinctly  said  that 
I  would  rather  not  give  that  average,  except  as  a 
mere  guess. 

2144.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  have  been 
times  since  the  commencement  of  the  contract 
when  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way Company,  have  been  late? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  tnat  also. 

2145.  Have  you  any  papers  in  your  possession 

that  you  could  enable  us  to  put  side   by  side  ^ 
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Commander  ^14,  that  return  to  which  you  have  alluded?— 
^    ^      *^*'>  I  have  none  ;  but  the  Committee  can  get  it  from 
^  the  Post  Office.     All  those  returns  are   in  the 

36  June  ^^®*  Office,  and  can  easily  be  obtained ;  but  when 
1863.  -f  make  this  average  I  assume,  although  there  is 
no  stipulation  in  the  contract  to  that  effect,  that 
by  their  sub-agreement  witli  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company,  they  are  bound  to  per- 
form the  voyage  in  the  time  I  mentioned,  3  hours 
and  45  minutes,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  communi- 
cation by  gangway  ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
imdei*8tood  to  say  that  there  is  any  breach  of 
contract  involved,  if  they  are  five  hours  on  the 
voyage ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Post 
Office ;  if  the  Railway  Company  make  up  the 
time,  the  Post  Office  do  not  care  how  it  is  made  up. 

2146.  So  that,  in  fact,  according  to  the  con- 
tract with  the  Post  Office,  if  the  journey  from 
London  to  Kingstown  is  performed  in  11  hours, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  steam-packet 
does  the  voyage  in  half  an  hour  under  its  time, 
or  half  an  hour  over  its  time,  provided  the  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  the  land  service? — Precisely ; 
but  one  must  not  forget  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate passengers,  because  you  are  hurried 
from  pillar  to  post ;  if  the  steamer  is  behind  the 
time,  you  are  bustled  out  on  to  the  jetty  into  the 
oarriages  with  your  luggage,  and  directly  you 
get  up  to  tlie  station,  away  you  go. 

2147.  Would  it  be  any  betted  if  we  had  to 
wait  half  an  hour  on  the  pier  ? — You  would  have 
time  to  shake  yourself  and  look  about  you,  recover 
from  your  sea-sickness,  and  get  some  refreshment. 

2148.  Are  the  passengers  not  kept  at  Kings- 
town Harbour  a  considerable  time,  starting? — 
Perhaps  so ;  the  contract  states  that  the  vessels 
are  to  leave  at  a  certain  time,  and  they  leave  at 
that  time  ;  if  they  do  not,  somebody  is  asked  the 
reason  why. 

2149.  They  send  the  mails  off  to  Kingstown, 
do  they  not,  and  leave  the  passengers  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  behind  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  fact,^ 
sometimes. 

2150.  Colonel  Vandeleur.'\  You  express  a  very 
strong  opinion  respecting  the  blue  piers ;  are  you 
aware  that  Captain  Sulivan,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  expressed  an  equally  strong  opinion  against 
those  piers  ? — lam  aware  of  that.  I  was  here  at  the 
time,  and  I  am  sorry  to  diflfer  with  such  an  emi- 
nent authority,  but  I  cannot  but  hold  my  own 
opinion. 

2151.  He  stated  that  they  were  badly  planned: 
that  the  sea  would  run  in  along  both  sides  of  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  waste  of  the 
public  money  to  construct  them.  You  are  not 
of  that  opinion  ? — No  ;  I  am  very  sorry  to  differ 
from  it. 

2152.  Mr.  Dalglish.']  You  have  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  management  of  steam-ships, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  very  great. 

2153.  You  have  told  us  that  the  difference,  say, 
between  15  and  16  knots  an  hour,  was  as  the  cube 
of  those  numbers  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  general  cal- 
culation. 

2154.  That  is  the  general  theory,  found  correct, 
I  presume,  upon  practice  ? — Yes,  the  resistance 
varies,  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  is  the  standing 
law ;  but  we  find  it  approaches  the  cube  in  prac- 
tice, i.tf.,  taking  friction  into  the  account. 

2155.  All  that  applies,  I  presume,  to  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  ? — 1  es,  that  is  the  power  used. 

2156.  And,  of  course,  to  the  tallow  and  the 
other  things  that  are  used,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  vessel  ? — Yes,  of  course. 


2157.  Have  you  ever  had  oocaaaon  to  cal- 
culate what  was  the  amount  of  per-centage  be- 
tween 16  and  16  knots  an  hour? — I  have  done 
so,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  just  now. 

2158.  Is  it  somewhere  about  18  per  cent.?— I 
think  it  is  about  that. 

2159.  There  is,  therefore,  theoretically,  a  pos- 
sible saving  of  coal,  amoimting  to  18  per  cent, 
by  running  at  15,  as  compared  witii  16  knots  an 
hour  ? — That  is  the  practice  combined  with  liit 
theory,  and  I  think  it  is  tolerably  correct. 

2160.  Supposing  the  reserve  boat  instead  of 
lying  inside  the  harbour  lay  at  moorings  in  the 
outer  harbour,  would  she  be  safe  i — There  is  no 
objection  whatever  from  anybody,  I  think,  to  the 
reserve  vessel  lying  in  the  Camber  on  nearly  all 
occasions,  we  will  say  19  days  out  of  20  ;  sie  is 
there  convenient  for  any  littie  repairs  that  may 
have  to  be  done ;  she  is  there  very  convenient  for 
fitting  her  stores  and  putting  things  on  board,  and 
for  the  owners  generally,  and  for  the  captain,  and 
the  oflSicers,  and  crew.  On  the  twentieth  day 
there  is  no  difficulty,  as  I  tliink  I  have  bhown, 
in  putting  her  in  such  a  position  in  the  Camber 
that  she  will  be  practically  out  of  the  way ;  but 
if  the  contractors  think  that  my  plan  of  admit- 
ting the  arriving  vessel  into  the  Camber  while  the 
reserve  vessel  is  lying  there  is  too  hazardous,  an 
opinion  in  which  1  do  not  at  all  share,  as  a  pr 
aller  she  might  go  to  the  new  harbour. 

2161.  You  have  not  understood  my  question, 
which  was,  whether  the  reserve  boat,  if  she  was 
placed  at  moorings  in  the  inner  part  of  the  outer 
harbour,  would  be  safe  ? — Quite  safe. 

2162.  Would  she  be  available  for  service  wh^ 
wanted  ? — Quite. 

2163.  What  is  the  objection  to  her  lying  there, 
where  she  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Camber  ? — The  difficulty  of  getting  her  oat 
of  the  harbour,  under  certain  circumstanoes  of 
rare  occurrence,  would  be  the  objection. 

2164.  If  there  is  a  difficulty,  ^e  is  not  avail- 
able when  wanted  ? — Difficulties  linear  to  me  to 
be  made  in  order  to  be  overcome,  but  we  need 
not  put  difficulties  in  her  way. 

2165.  What  difficulty  would  there  be?— In 
a  northerly  wind,  which  is  the  only  time  when 
we  should  care  to  have  her  there,  Itere  would  be 
no  difficulty ;  but  at  certain  other  states  of  the 
wind  and  weather,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
her  out ;  I  should  not  like  to  aak  a  man  to  get 
her  out  of  there  on  a  dark  night,  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional states  of  wind  and  weather. 

2166.  ChairmanJ]  Altogether  you  do  nottiunk 
it  advisable? — I  do  not  think  it  altogether  adria- 
able ;  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  her 
there  in  a  northerly  wind,  or  on  any  but  excep- 
tional occasions. 

2167.  Colonel  Pennant^  If  she  were  to  lieoot 
there,  and  you  found  it  necessary  for  her  to  to 
into  the  inner  harbour  in  order  to  get  her  ready 
for  her  voyage,  you  would  have  to  swing  her 
round  before  she  got  to  sea? — ^Yes. 

2168.  Colonel  French^^  You  stated  that  m  19 
cases  out  of  20  there  was  no  objection  to  tiie 
Company's  spare  vessel  being  in  the  harbour? — 
Yes. 

2169.  In  your  report  of  the  28th  of  November 
1861,  you  say,  alluding  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Watson's,  that  the  directors  of  the  Company  were 
obliged  to  anchor  the  reserve  packet  in  the  ne^r 
harbour.  *^  This  occurrence  took  place,  30tb 
November  1860,  on  and  long  prior  to  which  date 
the  extension  had  been  occupied  by  the  Coi 
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pany  as  a  lie-by  berth  for  a  spare  packet ;  I  had 
never  approved  of  this  though  I  had  not  formally 
objected  9  for  reasons  set  forui  in  a  letter  which  1 
enclose'^? — Yes;  but  perhaps  the  Honourable 
Member  will  read  the  rest. 

2170.  "  The  *  Ulster '  arrived  with  her  engines 
damaged;  two  spare  packets  were  in  port;  the 
'Munster  '  at  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  and  the 
*  Leinster '  at  the  extension  jetty,  with  her  head 
oat,  apparently  ready  for  service.  Instead  of 
using  the  ^  Leinster,'  which  was  placed  so  that 
mails  and  passengers  could  at  once  proceed  on 
board,  the  '  Munster  '  was  ordered  to  replace  the 
broken-down  packet ;  and  more  than  four  hours 
elapsed  before  she  was  ready  to  proceed.  The 
BEUiils  were  thus  delayed  from  a  cause  which  1 
consider  avoidable;  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
directors  were  called  on  to  use  the  extension  as  a 
lie-up  berth  in  consequence  "  ? — The  "  Leinster  ** 
on  that  occasion  had  been  15  days  lying  in  the 
Camber. 

2171.  Are  you  aware  that  the  answer  given 
•was  that  the  "  Leinster "  was  not  ready  for  ser- 
Yice>  that  the  makers  of  the  engines  had  been 
engaged  in  alterations  for  which  they  required 
tlie  vessel  alongside  ? — Then  I  think  she  ought 
not  to  have  been  there  as  a  reserve  vessel ;  she 
ought  to  have  been  at  her  moorings.  A  reserve 
Tessel  means  a  vessel  ready  for  sea ;  if  the  con- 


t  as  a  repairing  berth,  notwdy    ^*^?''^".*«'^ 
it  them,  neither  the  Admiralty  ^'  ^'  I^rtesty 
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tractors  want  that 
is  disposed  to  give 
nor  anybody  else.  

2172.  Except  for  the  accident  I  suppose  the       ^g  j^^^^ 
"Ulster"  would  have    gone   out? — 1   am    not         1863. 
authorised  to  inspect  the  boats,  so  that  I  know 
nothing  about  their  internal  state.     The  ."  Lein- 
ster "  had  been  lying  in  the  Camber  15  days,  and 

I  had  every  reason  to  think  she  was  available  for 
sea,  as  she  was  in  the  place  usually  appropriate 
for  the  reserve  vessel  ready  to-  take  the  mails; 
if  she  was  not  ready  to  take  the  mails  she  ought 
not  to  have  been  there. 

2173.  She  was  there  according  to  Mr.  Watson's 
statement  for  repairs  ? — 1  hen  she  had  no  business 
to  be  there.  That  is  the  berth  that  they  propose 
to  have  for  the  vessel  about  to  take  the  mail — 
not  for  a  repairing  berth. 

2174.  You  admit  that  there  were  two  vessels 
there? — No,  one  was  in  the  outer  roads;  she 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  Camber,  and  the 
"  Leinster  "  ought  to  have  been  away  from  the 
Camber  when  the  repairs  were  being  done. 

2175.  The  whole  of  the  delay  took  place,  did  it 
not,  on  account  of  the  damage  to  the  engines  of 
the  "  Ulster  "? — That  is  a  delay  for  wmch,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  they  are  liable,  and  which 
the  Post  Office  has  nodiing  to  do  with. 


Captain  Abthub  Macgregob  Skinner,  r.  n.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2176.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  Captwi  in  the 
UTavy,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2177.  Aid  you  were  the   harbour  master  of 
Holyhead  for  some  years  ? — Some  years  back  I 


was. 


2178.  You  are,  therefore,  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2179.  Do  you  know  tne  wooden  pier  at  which 
the  present  packets  land  ? — I  do  not. 

2180.  Do  you  know  where  the  situation  is? — 
Yes,  I  know  where  it  is ;  it  is  five  years  since  I 
was  at  Holyhead,  and  it  has  been  built  since ; 
but  I  know  the  locality  very  well. 

2181.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory place  for  the  landing  of  the  present 
packets  ? — Not  having  been  there  since  tne  pre- 
sent long  packets  have  been  in  use,  I  cannot 
speak  personally  to  that ;  but  I  have  strong 
opinions  upon  the  point. 

2182.  Do  you  know  the  old  stone  pier  ? — Quite 
well. 

2183.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  a  satisfactory 

Slace  for  the  landing  of  passengers  and  mails  ? — 
Tot  for  the  new  packets,  but  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  old  ones. 

2184.  Do  you  know  whether  the  sea,  if  it 
breaks  in  over  there,  would  be  likely  to  affect 
the  new  pier  ? — Yes,  I  should  certainly  think  it 
would ;  there  is  a  good  stretch  from  the  north 
breakwater  to  that. 

2185.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  shore  to  the 
southward  of  it  ? — Rocky. 

2186.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
lacger  or  longer  ships  to  go  in  there  ? — It  would 
not  be  exactly  dangerous ;  but,  certsdnly,  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  for  landing  from  the  packets. 

2187.  You  know  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  the 
Camber? — Yes,  well 

2188.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  quay  was 
made  there  for  vessels  to  lie  alongside,  it  would 
be  a  satisfactory  place  for  a  station  for  the  packet 
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service  of  Ireland  ? — If  it  was  extended,  as  I  see  Capt.  A.  M, 
it  on  the  map  now,  it  would  perhaps  be  suf-  Skinner y^,v* 
ficiently  sheltered.  — ^ 

2189.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  called  the  ex- 
tension?— Yes,  I  understand  it  thoroughly ;  in  &ct, 
I  have  made  a  tracing  of  it,  and  if  the  Committee 
will  allow  me,  I  will  put  it  in  (delivering  in  the 
tame).  It  was  traced  from  the  Admiralty  chart. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  there,  there  were 
disputes  about  what  would  meet  the  wants  of  the 
new  packets ;  I  consulted  with  the  commanders 
of  the  packets,  and  got  all  their  opinions,  and  I 
sketched  out  a  plan  which  met  their  wishes  ;  that 
is  the  plan  upon  this  tracing ;  and  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Watson,  that  at  this  day  that  plan  meets 
all  their  wishes.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  give  all 
the  protection  required  for  the  naail  packets,  and 
free  them  from  all  danger  of  collision  with  vessels 
in  the  roads.  I  allude  to  the  plan  traced  out, 
with  the  head  of  the  pier  resting  on  the  Stag  Rock. 

2190.  Are  the  Coiqmittee  to  understand  that 
this  is  the  plan  that  you  proposed  for  that  har- 
bour?— Yes;  by  placing  its  head  on  the  Stag 
Kock  it  would  keep  the  jackets  going  in  and  out 
clear  from  the  vessels  lying  in  tne  roads,  and  it 
would  relieve  the  harbour  master  from  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  It  would  also  give  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  plenty  of  space  for  their 
vessels  lying  by,  and  it  would  give  thsm  every 
accommodation  tiiat  they  could  wish. 

2191.  It  has  been  stated  by  Captain  Priest  that 
the  inner  part,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  point  of  the 
solid  piers,  across  to  the  Platters,  would  be  very 
shallow  and  useless  ? — There  is  15  feet  of  water 
there  at  the  mean  of  low-water  si)ring8. 

2192.  That  is,  drawing  a  line  from  the  point  of 
the  outer  stone  pier  to  the  Inner  Platters? — 
Yes ;  in  tracing  it  upon  the  map,  I  see  13  feet, 
13  feet,  and  15  feet.  Close  to  the  pier  head  it  is 
shallow,  certainly ;  but  inside  that  there  is  14  feet, 
and  11  feet,  and  so  on. 
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Capt.  A  M.       2193.  What  is  the  draught  of  those  large  Tes- 
Skinner,  b.n.  eels  ? — Fourteen  feet. 

2 1 94.  Still,  you  think  that  that  projected  break- 

26  June      water  would  completely  shelter  any  extension  of 
iS^S-        the  original  stone  pier  that  is  laid  down  on  that 
map  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2195.  It  would  shut  out  the  point  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  ? — Yes ;  it  also  provides 
the  Packet  Company  with  a  suitable  place  for  a 
gridiron,  a  matter  of  much  consequence  where 
speed  is  so  requisite,  and  would  be  cheaper,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  end  than  any  plan  yet  proposed. 

2196.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  expense 
of  that  would  be  ? — I  have  not.  I  advocated  this 
plan  seven  or  eight  years  back,  after  consulting 
the  commanders  of  the  packets  and  other  officials 
of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company;  but  I  was 
laughed  at  at  the  time. 

2197.  Then  this  breakwater,  in  fact,  is  the  plan 
that  was  submitted  by  yourself? — Yes. 

2198.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  removal  of 
the  Admiralty  Jetty,  and  the  making  a  berth  inside 
for  the  Packet  Company,  which  would  be  per- 
fectly sheltered  also  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2199.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  water 
could  be  deepened  at  the  Camber? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  could  be  deepened  at  the  Camber, 
but  I  have  not  given  my  attention  to  that. 

2200.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  blue  piers 
which  you  see  on  the  map  ? — Yes. 

2201.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  advan- 
tageous for  the  landing  of  the  packets  ? — I  think 
they  are,  but  I  think  mat  my  own  plan  is  better. 

2202.  What  are  the  objections  which  you  would 
make  to  those  blue  piers  ? — The  chief  is  die  diffi- 
culty that  the  packets  will  meet  in  going  in  and 
out 

2203.  Do  you  think  that  the  vessels  would 
anchor  in  the  way,  and  so  impede  the  entrance  of 
the  steamer  at  night? — I  think  it  probable  that 
they  would  do  so  in  certain  states  of  the  weather ; 
they  come  there  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
day,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  those 
ships  out  of  the  way. 

2204.  That  is  between  the  point  of  the  pier 
and  the  projected  point,  where  the  lighthouse  is 
to  be,  at  the  end  of  that  arm? — Yes,  the  point  of 
the  blue  pier,  the  intended  head  of  the  pier. 

2205.  Do  you  see  the  ))art  of  the  map  there 
streaked  with  pencil-marks  ? — Yes. 

2206.  Do  you  think  that  a  number  of  vessels 
would  lie  there  ? — Yes ;  but  I  would  wish  to  keep 
the  refuge  harbour  entirely  free  from  the  packet 
harbour,  and  make  them  two  distinct  things. 

2207.  You  think  it  desirable  that  that  should 
be  done? — Yes;  in  the  first  place  the  Packet 
Company  are  satisfied  with  this  plan,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  which  does  satisfy  them. 

2208.  Do  you  think  that  at  those  blue  piers, 
vessels  running  alongside  in  northerly  and  north- 
westerly gales  would  be  exposed  ? — No,  I  think 
not  When  that  plan  was  considered,  they  were 
to  come  on  either  one  side  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather;  and  there  was  suffi- 
cient breadth  between  them  to  wind  the  vessels 
to  go  to  the  other  pier,  if  they  chose. 

2209.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  satis- 
factory, or  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Dublin  postal  service,  if  completed  ? — I  think  so, 
but  with  that  danger  attending  the  running  in  and 
out. 

2210.  That  is  the  objection  which  you  make  to 
it? — Yes,  and  no  other. 


2211.  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  expense 
would  be  ? — No,  I  am  not 

2212.  Have  you  made  any  calculation? — I 
heard  in  this  room,  accidentally,  that  it  would 
cost  450,000/. 

2213.  Do  vou  think  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
nation  to  build  piers  of  that  kind,  for  the  postal 
service  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  at  an  expense 
of  450,000/.  ?— I  think  it  is  always  better  to  lay 
out  a  good  deal  of  money  at  first ;  and  I  think  thi^ 
if  a  large  sum  had  been  applied  to  it  at  first,  it 
would  have  been  far  better.  I  think  my  own 
plan  would  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient 

2214.  And  satisfactory? — Yes,  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

2215.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  place 
within  that  new  harbour  which  you  could  suggest 
as  a  place  of  landing  ? — Certainly  not  inside  the 
Platters. 

2216.  There  is  no  place  which  you  think  so 
convenient  as  the  present  landing-place  for  the 
Dublin  packets  and  the  postal  service  to  and  from 
Dublin  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  always  in  favour  of 
the  old  harbour. 

2217.  You  think  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
complete  with  this  breakwater  that  you  propose  ? 
— Yes ;  and  it  would  be  cheaper  than  any  other 
plan. 

2218.  Colonel  Pennant]  You  have  been  ac- 
customed' to  bring  vessels  into  the  Holyhead 
harbour :  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
greater  difficulty  in  bringing  a  vessel  in  under 
the  breakwater,  at  that  part  of  the  breakwater 
which  lies  in  a  horizontal  position  on  that  map,  than 
in  bringing  her  into  that  part  where  the  blue  pier 
is  marked  ? — You  have  to  cross  the  Fairway,  and 
there  is  always  risk  attending  that. 

2219.  You  would  have  to  do  that  equally  in 
both  cases,  would  you  not  ? — No ;  according  to 
my  plan,  you  go  round  the  refuge  harbour 
entirely. 

2220.  But  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  bringino^  a  vessel  round  the  break- 
water up  to  that  horizontal  part,  and  bringing  her 
into  the  blue  pier,  what  is  your  opinion? — I 
would  rather  take  her  round  the  refuge  harbour. 

2221.  Colonel  French,']  In  1854  you  were  the 
harbourmaster  at  Holyhead,  were  you  not? — 
Yes. 

2222.  And  you  called  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
breakwater  ? — ^Yes. 

2223.  But  your  plan  was,  I  think,  to  have  ex- 
tended it  in  a  straight  line  ? — No ;  Mr.  Rendel 
said  so  in  his  letter,  but  all  that  I  asked  for  was 
extension.  Mr.  Rendel,  previously  to  that,  had 
always  talked  of  making  what  was  called  a  bell- 
mouth  to  the  harbour ;  and  he  stated,  contrary  to 
my  wish,  that  he  would  carry  it  out  to  the  north- 
east :  I  know  that  what  he  said  implied  tliat,  but 
I  never  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  contai- 
diet  it 

2224.  Will  you  state  what  your  plan  was? — 
My  plan  was  to  carry  it  out  as  it  is ;  but  I  did  not 
state  that,  because  I  thought  that  no  one  would 
think  of  anything  else.. 

2225.  Mr.  Stansfeld.]  You  prefer  your  plan 
to  the  proposal  to  remove  the  Admiralty  Jetty, 
and  use  the  Camber? — I  think  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, as  it  frees  them  from  all  collision  in  the 
refuge  harbour ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  cheapest 
in  the  end. 

2226.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  there 
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irould  be  a  difference  of  cost  in  the  two,  consi- 
<lmng  that  the  breakwater  would  involve  a 
heavier  expenditure  than  the  removal  of  the 
Admiralty  Jetty, and  dredging  the  harbour  there  ? 
— I  did  not  know  that  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge 
the  old  harbour,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
^f  the  packets ;  I  think  that  for  those  long  vessels 
it  would  be  an  injurious  thing  to  brin^  them  more 
into  the  harbour ;  they  are  150  feet  longer  than 
the  old  vessels. 

2227.  You  are  aware  that  your  plan  would 
cost  more  than  that  ? — It  might  cost  more  than 
that,  certainly  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
half  the  cost  of  the  blue  piers ;  it  need  not  be 
faced  except  on  one  side. 

2228.  Ehren  as  to  those  blue  piers,  you  do  not 
raise  any  question  as  to  the  cost  ? — No. 

2229.  In  fact,  you  do  not  much  care  about  the 
<?08t? — It  was  not  for  me  to  think  about  the 
cost 

2230.  As  I  understand,  the  object  which  you 
had  in  view  was  to  have  a  harbour  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  Dublin  steam-packets  ? — Yes. 

2231.  And  a  place  where  there  could  be  a 
gridiron  for  their  use  ? — Yes :  and  to  keep  the 
refuge  harbour  free  of  them  entirely. 

2232.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.']  If  the  scheme 
shown  on  the  blue  line  were  carried  out,  would 
At  be  valuable  as  an  inner  breakwater?— I  do  not 
think  that  it  would ;  the  Platters  break  the  sea 
sufficiently,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  required 
there. 


2233.  Mr.  Lefroy.']  Do  you  think  that  in  order 
to  carry  out  your  plan  the  breakwater  must  be 
extended  quite  as  far  as  the  Stag  Rock ;  other 
witnesses  have  proposed  that  it  should  only  go  so 
far  as  to  cover  the  present  pier? — The  reason 
that  I  would  extend  it  there  is  to  cover  the 
danger ;  I  think  it  is  important  that  they  should 
see  the  risk  ;  a  vessel  might  let  go  her  anchor  at 
the  Stag  Bock  now,  and  there  is  only  11  or  14 
feet  of  water  there. 

2234.  A  witness  stated  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  breakwater  would  be  that  it  might 
be  throwing  away  the  money,  on  account  of  the 
greater  number  and  the  greater  size  of  the  vessels 
that  would  come  in  there,  and  that  it  would  rather 
be  in  the  way ;  are  you  of  that  opinion  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  so,  because  they  would 
have  to  keep  such  a  large  space  clear  for  those 
packets  to  go  in  and  out. 

2235.  If  the  number  of  vessels  increased  to 
any  extent,  you  think  that  the  breakwater  would 
be  the  plan  that  you  would  recommend  ? — Yes ; 
when  I  spoke  of  vessels  tailing  upon  the  Stag 
Rock,  if  they  drifted  a  little  they  might  tail  on 
that  rock;  I  mean  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of 
water. 

2236.  Chairman,']  The  plan  which  you  pro* 
pose  would,  in  your  opinion,  make  the  landing- 

Elace  perfectly  satisfactory  and  safe  ? — Yes ;  I 
ave  had  six  years  to  think  of  it,  and  although 
my  plan  was  laughed  at  at  the  time,  I  think  that 
it  is  the  best  still. 


Capt.  A.  M. 
Skinner^  R.ir. 

1863. 


Edward  Killwick  Calver,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


2237.  Chairman.]  Will  you  state  what  situ- 
ation you  hold  ? — 1  am  a  lifter  in  the  Navy, 
4ind  Admiralty  Surveyor  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
England. 

2238.  Do  you  know  the  Harbour  of  Holy- 
head?—I  do. 

2239.  Have  you  been  there  ? — I  surveyed  it 
in  the  year  1857  for  the  Admiralty. 

2240.  Do  you  know  the  present  pier  ? — I  know 
the  great  breakwater. 

2241.  Do  you  know  the  present  wooden  pier? 
— That  has  been  built  since  my  visit  to  Holy- 
head; I  have  not  seen  it. 

2242.  Do  you  know  the  inner  harbour,  where 
the  Admiralty  Jetty  and  the  Camber  are  repre- 
sented on  that  map  m  red  ? — I  do. 

2243.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  length  of 
the  packets  now  on  the  station  ? — I  am. 

2244.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  sufficient 
^iccommodation  for  them  at  that  point? — I  think 
that  the  accommodation  for  the  communication  by 
those  packets  might  be  very  much  improved ;  I 
do  not  know  the  working  of  it  from  observing 
it,  but  merely  from  listening  in  this  room. 

2246.  WiU  you  state  to  the  Committee  any 
observations  that  you  have  to  make  ujx)n  that 
point?— The  impression  on  my  mind  from  listen- 
ing to  the  objections  to  the  Camber  and  vessels 
lym^  there,  and  the  obstruction  that  they  form, 
is  this,  that  I  would  at  once  fill  up  the  Camber, 
and  remove  the  reserve  vessel  fiirther  in,  and  by 
that  means  you  would  get  two  excellent  berths, 
one  for  arrival,  and  one  lor  departure. 

2246.  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  place  so  accu- 
rate that  you  could  give  the  Committee  the 
dimensions  and  the  lengths  of  those  vessels  ?— No, 
I  know  the  general  length  of  the  vessels ;  I  see 
-also  the  scale  of  the  chart 
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2247.  How  much  would  a  vessel  have  to  lie  E.K.Caher 
against  on  that  pier ;  that  is  to  say,  what  length         Esii. 
of  pier  would  she  be  alongside? — I  am  scarcely        — 
prepared  to  sav ;  but  I  should  entirely  do  away 

with  the  Camber,  so  that  it  would  form  a  very 
long  pier ;  it  would  be  an  extension  of  the  jetty 

2248.  Would  it  be  in  the  same  line? — les; 
I  would  make  it  in  the  same  line  as  the  outer 
extension  continued  inwards. 

2249.  You  would  propose  to  extend  the  wooden 
jetty  into  tlie  harbour? — Yes,  and  I  would  also 
do  away  with  the  Camber. 

2250.  Are  you  aware  that  that  notch,  which 
is  called  the  Knuckle,  is  now  filled  up,  and  is  not 
as  it  is  represented  on  that  map  ? — I  am  aware 
of  that. 

2251.  How  would  you  dispose  of  that  little 
notch  if  you  extend  that  pier;  would  you  remove 
it? — No ;  it  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same 
dea  of  bringing  the  extension  further  in. 

2252.  How  much  further  in  would  you  bring 
it  ? — Until  it  made  a  stnught  line  from  the  inside ; 
I  should  have  only  two  lines  within  the  harbour. 

2253.  Would  you  retain  the  Admiralty  Jetty  ? 
— If  it  would  not  conform  to  the  fair  line,  I  should 
remove  it ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the 
model,  the  Extension  Jetty,  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  Admiralty  Pier,  would  be  all  that  1  should 
require. 

2254.  Would  you  be  obliffed  to  deepen  it,  or 
are  you  aware  of  the  depth  of  water  there  ? — I  do 
not  remember  that. 

2255.  If  the  vessels  were  h'gh  and  dry  there  at 
low-water,  would  that  answer? — No;  it  would 
not  answer  if  that  were  the  case. 

2256.  Are  you  not  aware  that  vessels  are 
aground  at  the  Elnuckle  ? — No ;  I  am  not  aware 
of  that 
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E.K.  Colter^       2267.  If  they  were,  would  it  not  be  necessary 

Esq.         to  deepen  it  very  much  ? — It  would ;  it  would  do 

— —         away  with  the  value  of  the  alteration  if  it  was  not 

«6  Jane       deep  enough. 

1868.  2258.  Do  you  know  those  blue  piers  on  the 

plan  ? — Yes,  I  had  something  to  do  with  them, 

2259.  What  is  your  opinion  of  those  blue  piers  ? 
— The  subject  was  well  considered  at  the  time ; 
my  memory  now  fails  me  as  to  the  exact  points  on 
which  the  projection  rested,  but  after  considera^ 
tion,  and  hearing  statements  from  the  parties  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  port,  it  was  concluded  that 
those  piers  would  answer  every  purpose.  One 
great  sine  qua  non,  as  we  understood  at  the  time, 
was,  that  the  piers  should  be  in  such  a  direction 
Aat  a  vessel  would  have  no  necessity  to  turn; 
tibat  the  piers  should  be  in  the  line  of  approach, 
and  that  she  should  not  have  to  turn  in  coming  to 
them;  those  piers  also  afforded  another  great 
advantage ;  the  track  of  the  vessels  using  the 
piers  would  be  to  the  windward  of  vessels  that 
would  be  at  anchor  at  the  time  that  the  harbour 
was  used  for  refuge. 

2260.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  free  track 
to  the  bluepiers. 

2261.  When  you  saw  it,  was  the  arm  added  to 
it  which  you  see  there  now  ? — No. 

2262.  Would  not  that  make  a  very  considerble 
alteration,  in  youropinion,  with  regard  to  that  pier? 
—It  would  improve  the  present  pier  very  much. 


2263.  I  mean  the  arm  in  the  great  breakwater? 
— If  the  extension  were  made  a«  proposed,  th^re 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  blue  piers. 

2264.  When  you  considered  the  blue  piers,  was 
that  outer  red  arm  in  existence  ? — Yes, 

2265.  Do  you  think  that  vessels  coming  behind 
that  would  not  follow  in  the  track  of  the  steamers 
about  the  light-ships  ? — No. 

2266.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion of  that  kind  ? — No. 

2267.  Is  there  any  place  within  the  new  har- 
bour that  you  could  suggest  as  a  landing-place? — 
No ;  I  should  not  suggest  any  place  there. 

2268.  Do  you  know  whether  the  new  harbour 
is  used  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  large  veesek 
now  ? — I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  it  since 
1857,  and  I  do  not  know. 

2269.  Do  you  think  that  large  vessels  could 
get  in  there,  in  a  north-easterly  wind,  without 
being  towed  between  the  Platters  and  the  break- 
water ? — In  westerly  winds,  when  it  was  required 
for  refuge,  they  could  not  get  in. 

2270.  Therefore,  in  that  respect  it  is  of  no  use 
whatever  ? — It  is  very  defective,  nautioally  speak- 
ing. 

2271.  Can  anything  be  more  defective  than  tlie 
whole  of  that  breakwater  ? — It  is  very  defectire ; 
it  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 

2272.  And  yet  the  country  haslaid  out  2,000,000£. 
on  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  sum. 


Mr.  George  Adams  Bond,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


j,^^  2273.   Chairman.']  You  are  a  Liverpool  pilot, 

6.  A-  Bond.   *^  7^^  ^^^  ? — ^  ^^' 

_  2274.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  locality  of 

the  Holyhead  harbour  ? — I  am. 

2275.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  present 
jner,  where  the  City  of  Dublin  steam-vessels  land? 
— I  am. 

2276.  Have  you  seen  vessels  taken  in  there  in 
bad  weather  ? — Frequently. 

2277.  Do  you  consider  it  either  a  safe  or  a  com- 
modious harbour  for  landing  such  vessels  ? — I  do 
not. 

2278.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  dangerous  ? — At 
times  it  is. 

2279.  At  what  times  do  you  think  that  danger 
would  occur? — In  strong  northerly  gales. 

2280.  Would  you  state  how  the  danger  would 
arise  to  a  vessel  coming  alongside  in  that  particular 
state  of  the  wind  ? — There  is  a  very  heavy  sea 
rolling  in  on  the  north-west,  and  there  is  a  certain 
risk  attending  making  the  pier. 

2281.  When  they  get  alongside  the  pier,  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  communicating  and  getting 
the  vessel  alongside,  so  as  to  land  the  passengers 
and  the  mails? — Yes,  frequently;  I  have  almost 
trembled  at  times,  at  night-time  particularly,  to 
watch  a  steamer  coming  m. 

2282.  Is  there  not  a  diflficulty  in  judging  of  the 
distance  between  the  pier  and  the  vessel? — Yes; 
it  requires  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  great 
firmness  of  purpose, 

2283.  Is  that  diflSculty  caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  pier  ? — In  a  northerly  wind  the 
surge  comes  right  into  the  bay  at  the  head  of  the 
pier ;  there  is  a  great  rolling,  and  at  times  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  ropes  on  diore;  I  do 
not  know  how  they  have  escaped  so  long. 

2284.  In  your  opinion,  there  is  considerable 


danger  from  this  difficulty  that  you  have  pointed 
out? — Yes. 

2285.  If  the  ropes,  after  they  communicated 
with  the  shore,  parted,  do  you  think  that  any 
danger  would  arise  to  the  vessel? — Yes;  if  the 
ropes  broke,  she  would  go  ashore,  and  at  times 
there  is  a  great  rolling ;  if  the  vessels  had  not 
been  of  a  superior  build,  Aey  would  have  knocked 
the  sponsons  off  long  ago. 

2286.  Is  that  pier  open  or  solid  ? — It  is  open; 
it  is  not  solid. 

2287.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  solid  the 
danger  would  be  lessened  ? — ^It  would,  in  a  mea- 
sure. 

2288.  But  not  entirely  ? — Not  entirely. 

2289.  Do  you  think  that  a  screen  on  it  would 
entirely  remove  the  difficulty  of  it,  and  keep  the 
wind  off? — I  think  not  1  think  that  the  present 
accommodation  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Packet  Service ;  those  vessels  are 
very  large  steamers. 

2290.  Do  you  know  a  place  farther  on  that 
they  call  the  Extension  Pier? — I  do. 

2291.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient?— I  think  not;  the  danger  would  increase 
in  going  farther  in. 

2292.  Will  you  point  out  how  it  would  increase? 
— It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  swing  the 
ship  round  to  go  out  on  the  return  passage. 

2293.  In  running  idongside,  would  Ae  danger 
increase  ? — No ;  the  danger  would  not  increase  in 
running  in. 

2294.  What  is  the  length  of  the  «de  whidi 
would  be  presented  to  the  packet  at  the  Exten- 
sion Pier ;  would  it  be  the  whole  length  of  tiie 
ship  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2295.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  alongside  d»e 
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piec  ma  waih  wind  ? — It  is  desirable  to  hav«  the 
whole  length,  decidedly. 

2296.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Camber 
and  the  Admiralty  Jetty  ? — I  am. 

2297.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  jetty  were 
removed  and  the  water  deepened,  you  would  then 
have  all  that  you  require  to  enable  a  ship  to  run 
alongside  ? — Yqu  would  have  the  length ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  that  would  answer. 

2298.  Why  would  that  not  answer  ?  — There 
would  be  such  great  difficulty  in  swinging  the 
ship  in  order  to  gel  her  away  again  (there  is  not 
over  400  feet  across  the  harbour) ;  and  in  northerly 
winds  you  have  to  allow  for  the  ship's  length  in 
slacking  the  ropes;  you  cannot  measure  your  dis- 
tance to  50  or  60  feet. 

2299.  But  you  would   approve  of  it,  would 

fou  not,  as  a  place  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships  ? — 
merely  suggest  it  in  case  of  emergency. 

2300.  If  a  breakwater  were  thrown  out  from 
the  Platters  towards  the  Stag  £ock,  so  as  to  cover 
the  pmnt  of  the  present  pier»  do  you  think  that 
that  would  render  it  safe  ? — ^I  would  not  nm  it 
out  so  far  as  the  Stag  Bock,  but  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  they  shomd  have  some  protection  at 
that  points 

2301.  How  far  would  you  run  it  out? — About 
1,200  feet. 

2302.  Would  you  run  it  out  so  as  to  cover  the 
point  of  that  wooden  pier  fixon  Carmel  Point?— 

2303.  Whatever  the  distance  might  be?— Yes. 

2304.  Do  you  think  that  then  the  harbour 
would  be  perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory  for  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company? — I 
tiiink  so. 

2305.  Do  you  know  those  piers  which  are 
marked  blue  on  the  map,  or  the  place  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  ?—  x  es. 

2306.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  satift- 
factory  ? — No,  I  think  not;  in  fact^  I  sm  sure 
they  would  shOt. 

2307.  You  would  prefer  the  present  position  ? 
—Yes,  I  would. 

2308.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  blue  piers  ? 
^-So  numy  vesaels  anchor  in  the  way  there. 

2309.  You  think  that  vessels  would  anchor  be- 
tween that  and  the  point  where  the  vessels  come 
in  ? — They  alwi^s  do ;  I  have  counted  upwards 
of  a  dozen  large  ships  at  anchor  there  at  one 
time* 

2310.  Have  you  had  a  large  experience  of  the. 
aituatioa  of  the  bay,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
iwasels  anchor  there  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2311.  Have  you  frequently  seen  them  running 
there  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

2312.  And  you  think  that  that  would  make  it 
ohjectionable  ? — Yes. 

2313.  Do  you  think  that  vessels  running  for 
the  pers^  if  they  were  bmlt  in  that  situation, 
would  be  exposed  to  any  wind  (a  north-west  wind 
for  instance)  while  they  were  lying  alon^de  the 
p^srs  marked  in  blue,  if  they  were  completed? — 
They  would  be  sheltered  from  all  winds  if  they 
ooold  get  in. 

2314.  There  woidd  be  an  objection  to  their 
numing  in  ? — Yes. 

2315.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impossible 
&r  the  harbourmaster  to  keep  the  passage  clear  at 
all  such  times? — Quite  impossible ;  he  could  not  do 
it.  I  have  seen  vessels  dnving  in  frequently,  and 
with  difficulty  bringing  up  ckar ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  those  piers  were  built,  at  times  they 
niight  drive  alongside  of  them. 
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2316.  Supposing  that  a  vessel  coming  in  parts         Mr 
from  her  anchors,  she  would  be  driven  in  on  to   6.  A^  BomL 
the  wooden  piers  if  there  was  no  proctection,  as        

at  present ;  and  might  not  there  be  danger  of  her      26  June 
destroying  the  pier  ? — She  would  injure  the  pier        1  ^3» 
considerably. 

2317.  But  a  breakwater  would  prevent  any 
accident  of  that  kind,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2318.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  coming  in  i^n  a  dark  night?  Supposing  a 
vessel  came  in  from  Kingi^town,  and  wished  to 
run  into  the  Extension  Pier,  would  she  not  have 
to  take  a  longer  course  round,  to  come  in  with  her 
head  alongside  ? — Yes ;  the  time  is  so  short  and 
the  navigation  is  so  difficult,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  would  be  at  anchor  there. 

2319.  Supposing  a  vessel  were  coming  from 
Kingstown  to  run  alongside  the  wooden  jetty,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  a  convenient  course 
to  run  farther  in  up  the  harbour ;  would  she  not 
have  to  take  a  larger  sweep  in  the  bay,  instead  of 
running  alongside  the  wooden  jetty  ? — Yes ;  she 
would  have  to  take  a  lai^r  sweep. 

2320.  Would  it  not  require  a  longer  sweep 
round  to  come  to  the  Extension  Jetty  than  it 
would  to  come  to  the  wooden  jetty  ? — Yes. 

2321.  Supposing  you  run  alongside  the  wooden 
pier,  what  would  you  do  to  get  her  alongside  the 
Extension  Jetty  afterwards? — I  should  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  her  alongside  the  Extension 
Jetty  in  normerly  gales.  I  scarcely  know  what 
1  should  do ;  it  is  requisite  that  you  should  keep 
a  good  command  of  the  ship ;  for  if  you  once  let 
her  get  command  of  you,  she  must  go  on  ashore^ 
because  the  space  is  so  confined. 

2322.  If  the  Admiralty  Jetty  were  removed, 
and  the  Extension  Pier  continued  {0  where  the 
stones  are,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  pier  for  the  vessels?— It  would  be  at 
certain  times,  in  cases  of  emergency;  nothing 
more. 

2323.  Are  those  cases  of  emergency  frequent? 
— YcB ;  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  known 
tiiem  to  come  close  up  to  the  shore,  and  one 
occasion  I  have  known  a  vessel  dischai^e  her 
passengers  at  the  Admiralty  Jetty. 

2324.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  de-» 
sirable  improvement? — No,  I  think  not  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  required  at  all ;  but  I  would 
recommend  strongly  that  the  breakwater  should 
be  made. 

2325.  In  coming  into  the  inner  harbour,  would 
there  bo  any  difficulty,  from  the  eonfrision  of  the 
lights  from  the  town  in  a  dark  night? — Yes, 
there  is  great  difficulty ;  but  they  are  so  aceufiK 
tinned  to  the  route  now,  that  they  can  measure  as 
near  as  to  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

2326*  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  the  darkness 
in  getting  along^de  of  this  Admiralty  Jetty  ? — 
Yes. 

2327.  In  getting  out,  would  the  difficulty  be 
increased  ? — ^V ery  muclu 

2328.  You  do  not  anticipate  those  difficulties 
if  the  breakwater  were  made  ? — Not  near  so 
much. 

2329.  Could  the  vessel  swing  round  the  point 
of  the  wooden  pier  then  ? — Yes ;  they  swing 
round  now. 

2330.  That  is  the  most  desirable  way  of  turn- 
ing her,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2331.  Swinging  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not 
round  the  point  of  the  jetty,  would  be  a  work  of 
some  time  and  trouble,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2332.  Have  you  seen  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
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Packet  Company's  vessels  come  up  in  a  bad  night  ? 
— Yes. 

2333.  Have  you  observed  that  the  delay  is  con- 
jBiderable  ? — I  have  not  noticed  particularly  the 
delay  ;  on  one  occasion  I  did,  and  I  think  it  was 
about  an  hour  altogether. 

2334.  Must  not  delay  occur  from  the  difficulty 
of  communicating  with  the  shore  ? — Yes. 

2335.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  place, 
either  within  the  new  harbour  or  any  other  part 
of  the  harbour,  which  would  be  as  good  a  place  for 
landing  the  passengers  and  mails  as  the  present 
jetty? — I  think  not. 

2336.  Therefore  the  result  of  your  observations 
is,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  is  to  make  this 
proposed  breakwater  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

2337.  Colonel  Pennant']  Do  most  of  the  ves- 
sels that  run  for  shelter  He  under  the  end  of  the 
main  breakwater  ? — Yes ;  from  the  breakwater  up 
to  the  Platters,  and,  at  times,  above  the  Platters. 

2338.  Are  there  many  vessels  that  lie  in  the 
inner  harbour,  1  do  not  mean  the  old  harbour  ? — 
Yes,  at  times  the  inner  harbour  is  full ;  but  not 
one  large  ship  out  of  10  ^oes  into  the  inner  har- 
bour ;  it  is  only  the  small  vessels. 

2339.  Chairman.']  You  observe  the  pencil 
marks  on  the  plan;  do  you  think  that  vessels 
anchor  there? — They  all  anchor  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

2340.  Do  you  think  that  they  anchor  nearer  to 
the  breakwater  than  where  those  pencil  marks 
are  ? — They  extend  from  the  light-ship  a  little 
inside  the  breakwater,  i)retty  well  up  to  the 
pier. 

2341.  The  present  light-ship  is  just  inside  the 
point  of  the  breakwater,  is  she  not  ? — Yes,  they 
lie  inside  of  her,  up  towards  the  Platters'  rocks. 

2342.  Colonel  Pennant]  Are  the  vessels  that 
lie  in  the  inner  harbour  vessels  that  are  put  there 
for  the  winter,  or  do  they  lie  there  from  stress  of 
weather  ? — They  lie  there  from  stress  of  weather. 
They  are  not  laid  up  for  the  winter.  At  times 
they  are  so  very  thick,  that  one  is  almost  over  the 
other;  in  fact  they  are  so  close,  that  you  can 
scarcely  see  between  them. 

2343.  Of  which  part  of  the  harbour  are  you 
speaking  now  ? — Of  the  inner  harbour. 

2344.  Chairman.]  There  are  a  great  many,  are 
there  not,  that  lie  under  the  outer  arm  of  the 
breakwater  ? — Yes. 

2345.  Can  large  vessels  in  a  southerly  wind 
get  into  the  inner  harbour  ? — Not  without  being 
towed  in ;  there  is  not  room  otherwise.  Many  m 
them  are  bound  down  the  Channel  from  St. 
George's  Channel  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  they 
tow  round ;  they  are  towed  into  the  outer  har- 
bour to  anchor  at  different  hours  of  the  night 
and  day.  I  have  seen  50  vessels  at  anchor,  but 
I  am  now  speaking  of  three-masted  vessels.  I 
have  seen  20  ships,  and  barques,  and  steamers 
-diere  at  times. 

2346.  Mr.  Dalglish.]  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  great  accident  happening  to  a  steamer  from 
i^nning  into  the  Great  Eastern  pier? — Not  to 
any  considerable  extent.  I  have  known  them 
damage  the  piles  and  damage  the  sponsons. 

2347.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  great  risk 
that  a  vessel  has  run  there? — Yes,  there  is  a 
great  risk  in  running  in  in  northerly  gales. 

2348.  But  you  have  never  heard  of  any  case 
of  serious  damage  to  a  vessel  going  into  Holy- 
head ? — I  could  not  say  that  tlie  damage  came 
from  their  running  into  the  harbour.  I  have 
known  them  to  return  to  Liverpool  many  times 


for  repairs ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  in 
consequence  of  injuries  received  in  Holyhead 
harbour,  but  they  get  very  heavy  knocks  at  the 
pier  hea^,  enough  to  start  the  piles. 

2349.  You  never  heard  of  a  vessel  goin^  ashore, 
or  being  lost  in  consequence  of  that? — No,  I  have 
not. 

2350.  You  have  considerable  experience  in  the 
Mersey,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

2351.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  steamer  run- 
ning into  the  harbour  along  the  quay-wall  in  the 
Mersey  being  damaged  ?— Yes,  frequently. 

2352.  Colonel  VandeleurS\  Are  you  aware  of 
the  hawser  being  broken  and  carried  away  in  the 
City  of  Dublin  Company's  vessels  ? — Yes. 

2353.  Has  that  occurred  on  many  occasions? 
—Not  on  many  occasions;  I  have  frequently 
known  the  ropes  snap  like  carrots. 

2354.  Are  you  in  the  service  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  ? — No,  I  am  only 
casually  employed  by  them. 

2355.  Have  you  frequently  seen  hawsers  car- 
ried away  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2356.  In  what  particular  winds  have  you  seen 
that  happen  ? — In  northerly  winds. 

2357.  If  a  vessel  in  running  up  missed  the 
jetty  at  night,  and  went  up  to  the  extension 
berth,  could  she  swing  and  get  away  again  in 
any  reasonable  time  ? — No,  decidedly  not 

2358.  In  what  time  in  a  northerlv  wind  could 
she  swing  and  get  away  again  ? — ^1  do  not  know 
that  she  would  be  able  to  do  it  at  all,  the  space  is 
so  confined ;  100  feet  in  a  gale  of  wind  is  very 
little,  and  you  cannot  judge  the  distance ;  it  i« 
not  over  4()0  feet  between  the  jetty  and  the  dock- 
vard  wall,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get 
her  away. 

2359.  If  the  vessel  then  is  obliged  to  run  up  to 
the  extension  bertli,  and  is  obliged  to  swing  at 
night,  you  think  that  she  could  scarcely  keep  her 
time  ? — I  do  not  think  that  she  could  mana^  to 
swing  there ;  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility,  I 
think,  at  times ;  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
men  to  stand  on  the  pier  in  a  gale  of  wind  to  haul 
the  ropes  on  shore. 

2360.  Mr.  JUilner  Gibson.]  Which  side  of  the 
pier  do  they  come  now  in  a  northerly  gale  ? — On 
the  lee  side,  the  south  side. 

2361.  Do  they  manage  to  get  their  head» 
round  ? — They  have  managed  it. 

2362.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  could  do  it 
again  ? — I  think  they  might  do  it ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  result  would  be  the  same.  They  have 
escaped  so  far,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  they  have 
escaped,  but  they  have  not  escaped  without 
expense. 

2363.  You  are  a  Liverpool  pilot,  are  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  am. 

2364.  Are  you  often  employed  to  take  ships 
into  the  inner  harbour  at  Holyhead  ? — Not  into 
the  inner  harbour,  except  with  the  steamers ;  the 
inner  harbour  is  used  for  small  coasting  vessels. 

2365.  Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself 
of  the  inner  harbour  ? — I  have  been  there  in 
charge  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
steamers  from  Liverpool,  on  many  occasions. 

2366.  Was  that  to  teke  them  from  Liverpool 
to  Holyhead  ?— Yes. 

2367.  You  never  tried  yourself  to  swing  a 
vessel  inside,  did  vou  ? — No,  I  never  tried  ;  I 
generally  give  up  tlie  charge  to  the  captains. 

2368.  You  could  not  get  through  with  it,  could 
you  ? — It  is  not  part  of  my  duty. 

2369.  You  do  not  understand  swinging  vessels 
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inside  the  pier  ? — Yes,  perfectly  well ;  it  is  not 
that  I  cannot  do  it,  but  that  it  is  not  my  duty. 

2370.  You  never  did  it,  in  fact? — I  never 
did  it. 

2371.  And  you  never  tried? — No;  I  have 
swung  them  in  the  River  Mersey  frequently,  but 
not  at  Holyhead. 

2372.  Colonel  French.']  When  you  lay  your 
ship  alongside,  your  duty  is  at  an  end,  is  it  not  ? 
— X  es,  and  before  that 

2373.  Chairman.']  When  you  spoke  of  the 
inner  harbour,  did  you  mean  the  new  inner  har- 
bour, or  the  old  harbour  ? — The  old  harbour. 

2374.  Have  you  brought  vessels  in  there  ? — 
No. 

2375.  But  you  have  brought  vessels  into  the 
new  inner  harbour? — Yes,  frequently  into  the 
new  inner  harbour. 

2376.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Supposing  that  the 
Admiralty  jetty  were  taken  away,  and  the 
Camber  filled  up,  and  a  straight  Wall  were  made 
from  the  Knuckle  to  the  root  of  the  Admiralty 
jetty,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  more 
convenient  place  for  steamers  to  come  in? — ^It 
would  be  convenient,  and  it  might  be  used  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

2377.  It  would  not,  you  think,  be  convenient 
for  every-day  use  ? — No. 

2378.  Whj  not?— There  would  be  such  diffi- 
culty in  getting  away  from  it  in  gales  of  wind ; 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  turning. 

2379.  Is  there  any  other  objection  to  it  besides 
that? — It  would  require  deepening,  for  the 
steamers  now  lie  aground  in  the  Camber. 

2380.  But,  supposing  that  it  was  deepened, 
would  they  lie  aground  then? — There  is  no 
other  difficulty  that  I  know  of,  except  the  diffi- 
culty of  swinging,  and  I  do  not  know  where  they 
would  put  the  outgoing  steamer.' 

2381.  There  would  be  length  then  for  the  out- 


going steamer  to  lie  further  back,  would  there 
not? — The  space  is  very  limited. 

2382.  Chairman.]  Would  they  not  be  obliged 
to  deepen  the  whole  way  across  ? — Yes. 

2383.  That  would  be  very  expensive,  would  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

2384.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  silting  up  after  that  had  been  done  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  might  silt  up,  in  a  measure ;  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it. 

2385.  There  is  no  stream  flows  through  there, 
so  as  to  clear  it  out  ? — None  nearer  than  what 
they  call  the  bridge. 

2386.  In  the  inner  harbour  there  is  no  stream 
of  any  consequence  that  runs  through,  for  the 
mud  is  there  ? — None. 

2387.  Colonel  Pennant]  How  long  have  you 
known  the  inner  harbour,  tne  old  packet  harbour  ? 
— Upwards  of  20  years. 

2388.  Have  you  observed  in  the  course  of 
those  20  years  any  silting  up  in  that  harbour? — 
No,  I  have  not  particularly  noticed  it. 

2389.  Do  you  know  whether  within  those  20 
years  the  harbour  has  varied  in  depth  of  water  by 
silting  ? — I  know  that  it  has  at  times,  but  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  vessels  into  the  inner 
harbour;  we  have  noticed  silting  at  times,  but 
not  constantly. 

2390.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  had  occa- 
sion to  dredge  that  harbour  within  20  years  ? — 
I  have  not  noticed  them  dredging  it. 

2391.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  will  silt  up  ? 
— I  did  not  say  that  it  would;  I  said  that  I 
thought  it  might;  that  where  there  is  mud  it 
would  silt  up. 

2392.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  point 
where  ihe  Railway  Company  are  going  to  make 
a  new  establishment  in  that  harbour  ?— No. 

2393.  You  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  danger 
to  steamers  from  the  present  pier  ? — No  doubt. 
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Martis,  30^  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Dalgish. 
Colonel  Dunne. 
Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 


Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Colonel  Pennant. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  John  Tollemache. 


Colonel  DUNNE,  in  the  Chair. 


Edward  John  Page,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


E- J.  Page,        2394.    ChairmanJ]  What  position  do  you  hold 

Esq.  in  the  Post  Office  ? — I  hold  the  situation  of  In- 

——         spector-General  of  Mails  at   the  General  Post 

30  June        Office, 

1863.  2395.  You  are  aware  of  tiie  Holyhead  mail 

line,  are  yon  not  ? — I  am. 

2396.  And  of  the  times  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  tiie  packets  ? — I  am. 

2397.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  The  contract  be- 
tween the  companies  ahd  the  Government  is  that 
the  mails  shall  be  delivered  in  London  at  Ae 
Poet  Office  at  the  expiration  of  11  hours  from 
leaving  Dublin,  is  it  not  ? — Not  quite  so.  The 
contract  is  that  the  mails  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
railway  station  at  Euston-square  within  11  hours 
from  their  leaving  Kingstown. 

2398.  Can  you  show  the  number  of  days  on 
which  the  interval  of  11  hours  for  the  whole 
journey  between  London  and  Kingstown  was 
exceeded  as  regards  each  vear,  and  first  of  all 
during  the  first  year  of  the  service? — I  have 
prepared,  somewhat  hurriedly,  but  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, some  returns  which  I  thought  would  give 
infoirmation  bearing  upon  that  point.  The  return 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  shows  the  follow- 
ing results :  During  the  first  year  of  the  con- 
tract being  in  operation,  taking  all  the  mails, 
night  and  day,  up  and  down,  the  stipulated  inter- 
val of  11  hours  was  exceeded  as  many  as  655 
times,  reckoning  four  journeys  a  day,  out  of  1,460 
times,  which  655  times  is  about  as  many  times 
as  the  mail  arrived  earlier  than  its  appointed 
time  ;  in  other  words  it  was  about  as  often  late 
as  early.  That  applies  to  the  first  year  of  the 
service.  Comparing  that  year  with  the  last  year  of 
the  service,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  year  ending 
the  3l8t  of  May  1863,  I  find  that  the  interval  of 
11  hours  was  exceeded  as  many  as  874  times, 
the  mail  having  been  before  its  time  only  as  many 
as  472  times ;  in  other  words,  while  in  the  first 
year  it  was  about  as  often  late  as  early,  in  the 
last  year  it  has  been  nearly  twice  as  often  late  as 
early. 

2399.  Then  the  frequency  of  failure  in  keep- 
ing the  time  has  increased  as  the  service  has  gone 
on  ? — It  has.  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  say  in 
speaking  of  that  return,   that  I   have  not,  in 


giving  that  statement,  made  any  allowance  what- 
ever for  delays  arising  from  the  exceptional 
causes  named  in  the  contract*  I  have  merdy 
taken  the  service  as  it  waa  performed,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  exceptional  causes. 
And,  seeing  that  this,  although  affording  a  £Mr 
mode  of  comparing  the  regularity  of  workine  as 
between  two  years,  mi^ht  be  considered  as 
charging  the  contractors  with  too  great  an  amount 
of  actual  delay,  I  have  j^repared  a  fiuther 
statement,  which  statement  is  for  the  year  ending 
3l8t  of  March  1863.  I  find  that  during  that 
year,  after  allowing  for  all  the  delays  beyond  con- 
trol contemplated  in  the  contract,  the  up  night- 
mail  exceeded  the  stipulated  interval  of  11  hours 
to  the  extent  of  five  minutes  as  many  as  313 
times  out  of  the  365  ;  it  exceeded  it  as  much  as  10 
minutes  279  times  out  of  the  365 ;  as  much  as  20 
minutes  181  times  out  of  the  year;  as  much  as  30 
minutes  93  times,  and  14  times  as  much  as  one 
hour  and  upwards ;  that  mail  is  the  worst  of  the 
mails.  The  down  night-mail  is  the  next  most 
irregular:  in  that  case,  the  interval  of  11  hours 
was  exceeded  as  much  as  five  minutes  163  times ; 
as  much  as  10  minutes  110  times ;  as  much  as  20 
minutes  58  times ;  as  much  as  half  an  hour  29 
times,  and  one  hour  and  upwards  10  times.  The 
day-mails  were  more  regular,  both  up  and  down, 
the  most  regular  of  all  being  the  down  day-maiL 

2400.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  average 
passage  of  the  packets? — I  have  prepared  a  re- 
turn of  that  kind,  and  it  shows  the  following  re- 
sults :  During  the  first  year  of  the  service  being 
performed,  the  average  of  all  the  voyages  up  and 
down,  night  and  day,  was  3  hours  and  53^ 
minutes.  Comparing  that  with  the  working  of 
the  packet  service  during  the  last  year,  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  May  last, 
I  find  that  the  average  of  all  the  voyages  has 
increased  from  3  hours  53^  minutes  to  4  hours 
and  6^  minutes,  or  an  average  increase  of  13 
minutes  per  voj^age. 

2401.  That  is  taking  the  last  year  as  compared 
with  the  first  ? — Yes. 

2402.  Have  you  a  return  of  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  land  journeys  of  the  mail  service? — 
Yes ;    I  have  made  a  somewhat  similar  calook- 
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tioii  as  regards  tiie  land  service,  and  it  shows  the 
following  results :  By  the  land  journey,  I  mean 
£n»n  the  Hdyhead  station  (not  the  Holyhead  pier) 
to  Euaton-square,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  average 
duratioQ  of  the  land  journey  during  the  first  year 
«f  the  service  was  6  hours  and  49  minutes.  Com- 
riag  that  with  the  last  year,  ending  the  31st  of 
ay,  I  find  that,  instead  of  increasing,  the 
Average  has  decreased  by  three  minutes,  and  was 
during  that  year  6  hours  and  46  minutes ;  showing 
that  the  land  service  has  improved  instead  of 
having  deteriorated. 

2403.  But  the  Betum  shows  that  the  sea- 
journey  has  gone  back  ? — Yes ;  I  have  no  know- 
ledge as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  landing 
and  embarking  of  the  mails ;  I  have  made  the 
oomparison  from  the  point  at  which  the  railway 
company  hold  that  the  land  journey  actually 
commences. 

2404.  Have  you  any  return   of  the   average 

Crformance  of  each  packet  separately  ? — Yes ;  I 
ve  a  return  of  ttuat  kind.  During  the  first 
month,  that  is  to  say^  October  1860,  only  three  of 
tbe  four  vessels  were  at  work.  I  have  taken 
the  first  three  months  during  which  all  four  ves- 
sels were  at  work^  that  is  to  say,  November  and 
December  1860,  and  January  1861 ;  and  I  find 
that  the  average  performance  of  the  "  Connaught," 
was  3  hours  and  51  minutes ;  comparing  that  with 
the  average  performance  during  the  corresponding 
monthk,  November  and  December  1862  and  Jan- 
uary 1863,  that  is  to  say,  two  years  later,  I  find 
that  the  average  performance  of  the  "  Connaught" 
has  increased  to  4  hours  and  4  minutes,  that  is  to. 
aay,  it  has  increased  by  13  minutes.  The  average 
of  the  '^  Leinster^"  in  the  same  way  has  increased 
firom  3  hours  and  49  minutes  to  4  hours  and 
9  minutes^  being  an  increase  of  20  minutes. 
The  "  Ulster "  has  increased  from  3  hours  and 
58  minutes  to  4  hours  and  13  minutes,  or  an 
increase  of  15  minutes.  The  "  Munster "  has 
increased  from  3  hours  and  57  minutes  to  4  hours 
and  21  minute^  or  an  increase  of  24  minutes. 
The  average  of  the  whole  of  the  four  vessels  has 
iacreased  from  3  hours  and  54  minutes  to  4  hours 
and  12  minutes,  or  an  increase  of  18  minutes. 
It  is  right  I  should  add,  that  for  this  information 
I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Priest,  by  whom  the 
£etum  has  been  prepared. 

2405.  Can  you  state  the  niunber  of  minutes 
for  which  fines  would  have  been  exacted  if  the 
fine  clause  had  been  in  operation  during  the  year 
ended  the  31st  of  March  1863?— I  have  pre- 
pared a  return  to  give  that  information.  I  find 
that  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  causes 
iB  respect  of  which  the  contract  exempts  the  con- 
tractors from  fines,  they  would  have  been  fined 
during  that  year  to  the  extent  of  15k,000  minutes, 
amounting  at  34^.  a  minute  to  about  25,500/. 
Perhaps  1  mav  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  fines 
from  which  they  would  have  been  exempted  in 
consequence  of  the  exceptional  causes  alluded  to 
in  the  contract  amounted  to  as  much  as  7,500  Z. 
in  addition,  that  is  to  say,  had  there  been  no 
exceptions  made  in  the  contract,  the  fines, 
instead  of  amounting  to  25,5007.  would  have 
amounted  to  33,000/. 

2406-  Can  you  explain  to  the  Conmiittee  the 
nature  of  those  exceptional  circumstances  which 
fipee  them  firom  the  liability  to  fines  ? — They  are 
mentioned  in  the  10th  clause  of  the  contract, 
which  says, "  That  no  deduction  shall  be  enforced 
for  delay  arising  fiom  causes  beyond  control; 
which  words  *  beyond  control '  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  diis  contract,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
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*  land  service,'  be  construed  to  mean  and  include    £^  y.  p^^.^ 
all  stoppages  from   snow,  floods,  dense  fog,  or  E«q.*  ' 

collisions,  or  the  entire  interruption  of  the  com-         . 

munication  caused  by  the   destruction  of  such      Bo  June 
wori^  as  the  'Dee  Bridge  '  or  the  *  sea  embank-         1863. 
ment ;'  and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  '  sea  service,* 
to  mean  and  include  all   stoppages    by  storms, 
snow,  fog,  collision,  and  delav  to  save  life." 

2407.  Have  you  any  further  information  with 
which  you  can  supply  the  Committee  with  refe- 
rence to  this  mail  service? — I  think  that  the 
returns  which  I  have  now  mentioned  include  all 
that  is  materiaL  I  have  prepared  those  simply 
to  answer  one  portion  of  the  evidence  given  on  a 
former  occa^on,  in  which  it  was  stated,  I  believe, 
that  there  had  been  no  delays  on  the  part  of  Ae 
ccmtractors,  unless  under  exceptions  allowed  by 
the  contract ;  that  is  the  only  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence to  which  my  attention  has  been  called. 

2408.  Colonel  French.']  Do  those  fines  relate 
to  the  entire  journey,  or  merely  to  the  laad 
service  ? — The  statement  of  fines  which  would 
have  been  incurred  which  I  gave  applies  to  the 
entire  journey. 

2409.  Mr.  John  ToUemache.']  Have  you  com- 
plained of  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  ? — 
We  are  in  almost  daily  commimication  with  the 
contractors  on  the  subject  of  their  delays. 

2410.  Have  you  complained  of  the  non-per- 
formance of  their  part  of  the  contract? — We 
have.  ' 

241 1.  Have  you  frequently  done  so? — I  should 
say  on  the  average  three  times  a  week. 

2412.  Have  you  suggested  yourself  as  the  In- 
spector that  those  fines  which  amount  to  so  much 
should  be  enforced  ? — I  have  not  done  so ;  be- 
cause I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  officially  decided  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  fine  clause  was  inoperative. 

2413.  Do  you  know  why  ? — That  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  Treasury;  I  merely  acted  upon  their 
decision. 

2414.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  reasons 
which  the  Treasury  gave  for  not  enforcing  the 
contract  as  to  the  penalties,  or  why  they  cannot 
enforce  it  ? — I  believe,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  that 
the  Treasury  decided  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service  that  some  small  amount 
of  further  works  (I  do  not  know  to  what  extent) 
was  necessary  at  the  Holyhead  pier,  in  order  to 
provide  what  was  mentioned  in  the  contract  as 
"necessary  facilities;"  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  we  have  not  been  told  officially,  at  the 
Post  Office,  that  those  necessary  facilities  are 
quite  completed,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
attempted  to  enforce  those  fines,  because  we  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  legal. 

2415.  Therefore,  in  fact,  from  information  that 
you  have  received,  the  Government  have  not  ful- 
filled their  part  of  the  contract? — ^We  have  not 
been  told  that  they  have  done  so.  In  other 
words,  we  have  never  been  told  by  the  Treasury 
that  we  were  to  enforce  the  fines. 

2416.  Was  that  because  those  fines  could  not 
be  enforced  ? — I  really  am  not  able  to  speak  as  to 
the  reason.  I  cannot  say  why  the  Treasury  have 
not  given  those  orders  to  the  Post  Oflfcjc.  I  can 
only  speak  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  not  received 
any  oniers  to  enforce  the  fines. 

2417.  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  because  you 
had  no  power  to  enforce  the  fines  ?  —  I  should 
imagine  so ;  I  have  always  inferred  so. 

2418.  If  fines  to  the  amount  that  you  have 
mentioned  could  be  enforced,  there  is  no  doubt 
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contract  as  regards  keeping  time? — I  shonld 
think  it  would  operate  as  a  very  strong  induce- 
ment to  them  to  do  so. 

2419.  Do  you  believe  that  they  ever  will 
punctually  fulfil  that  part  of  their  contract  unless 
those  fines  are  enforced,  judging  from  experience? 
— Judging  from  experience  myself,  I  have  no 
hope  whatever  that  we  shall  obtain  regularity 
until  the  fines  are  enforced. 

2420.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  ordinary  course 
taken  where  fines  are  enforced ;  are  you  aware  of 
fines  being  inflicted  under  any  other  contract  ? — 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  case  in  which  the 
fines  have  been  inflicted  for  a  similar  service. 

2421.  Are  you  aware  what  course  is  taken,  and 
whether  it  is  done  by  the  Treasury,  or  by  the 
Post  Office  ? — This  contract  was  negotiated  with 
the  Treasury.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
contracts  are  made  between  the  Post  Office  and 
the  contractors ;  but  in  the  present  case,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  service,  the  Treasury 
authorised  us  not  to  inflict  fines,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  acting  under  orders  in  not  doing  so. 

2422.  But  if  the  fines  were  to  be  inflicted,  and 
the  penalties  enforced  by  law,  proceedings  would 
be  taken,  would  they  not,  in  the  name  of  the 
Post  Office  ? — I  believe  so. 

2423.  Who  is  responsible,  then,  for  seeing 
the  contract  carried  out? — The  contract  being 
between  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  con- 
tractors, the  Postmaster  General  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  see  that  those  fines  were  Inflicted. 

2424.  He  is  responsible  to  the  public  is  he  not, 
to  see  that  the  contract  is  carried  out  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  responsible  to  the  public ;  he 
is  responsible  to  the  Treasury,  as  I  understand. 

2425.  The  Treasurer  is  responsible  to  the 
public,  is  it  not  ? — I  thmk  so. 

2426.  Therefore  the  Treasury  or  the  Post- 
master General  have  neglected  their  duty  in  not  in- 
flicting those  fines,  if  they  could  do  so  ? — If  they 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  them,and  have  notdone 
so,  there  certainly  would  be  an  omission ;  but  I 
do  not  know  at  present  that  they  have  had  the 
power  of  enforcing  them. 

2427.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
the  only  person,  would  he  not,  who  could  give 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  their  not  perform- 
ing the  duty  which  they  are  bound  to  perform  ? 
—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  believe,  would 
be  the  only  person  who  could  say  why  the 
Government  have  not  ordered  the  fines  to  be 
enforced. 

2428.  But  they  have  not  been  enforced,  and 
you  despair  of  the  service  being  carried  out  until 
an  enforcement  of  the  penalty  is  obtained? — 
Quite  so. 

2429.  You  have  mentioned,  have  you  not,  in 
those  returns  which  you  have  given,  that  you 
calculate  the  time  of  departure  from  the  Holyhead 
station,  and  not  from  the  ship's  side  ? — Yes,  as 
regards  the  land  journey,  and  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  comparing  one  vear  with  another. 

2430.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Mail  Packet 
Company  are  accountable  from  the  time  that  the 
postal  traffic  leaves  the  jetty  till  it  gets  up  to 
Holyhead  ? — 1  have  no  knowledge  of  that ;  I  be- 
lieve that  the  responsiblity  with  respect  to  the 
service  is  divided.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a 
sub-contract,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 

2431.  Would  you  calculate  that  as  part  of  the 
voyage,  or  would  anybody  else  do  so  who  was 
treating  the  subject  fairly? — No,  I  have  not 
done  so. 

2432.  You  have  calculated  from  the  departure 


of  the  railway  carriages  from  the  Holyhead  sta- 
tion to  their  arrival  at  the  Euston  station? — ^Yes; 
because  I  could  make  no  fair  comparison  withoat 
doing  so.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  fidr  to  asaome 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  land  journey  at 
that  point ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one 
year  with  another,  it  is  certwnly  fair,  in  my 
opinion. 

2433.  May  there  not  be  a  considerable  delay 
between  the  ship's  arrival  at  the  jetty  and  the 
mails  leaving  Holyhead  station  ?— Yes ;  but  there 
is  this  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the 

f racket  happens  to  be  early,  the  train  proceeds 
rom  the  pier  to  the  station,  and  there  waits  for 
the  appointed  time  for  the  train  to  start;  and 
it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  to  charge  that  as 
delay,  seeing  that  the  interval  is  usefully  em- 
ployed in  refreshing  the  passengers. 

2434.  The  object  of  the  return  is  evidently  to 
throw  the  delay  on  the  packets? — Not  at  all. 

2435.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  contract,  the  ordinary  passage  was  3  hours 
53  minutes  30  seconds,  and  that  last  year  it  was 
4  hours  6  minutes  30  seconds,  making  a  delay 
of  13  miniites.  In  that  13  minutes,  do  you  cal- 
culate from  the  time  of  landing  the  mails  on  the 
jetty  till  the  time  that  they  get  to  the  Holyhead 
station  ? — I  have  not  included  that  time  in  the 
sea-voyage,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  do  so.  In 
reckoning  the  average  of  the  voyages,  I  have 
merely  taken  the  time  from  the  vessePs  starting, 
whether  from  Holyhead  or  Kingstown,  to  the 
time  of  her  touching  the  pier  on  the  other  ride. 

2436.  Then  there  is  an  additional  time  unac- 
counted for  in  your  return,  from  the  time  that 
the  mails  leave  the  jetty  alongside  the  ship  until 
they  arrive  at  the  station? — Yes,  certamly;  I 
have  not  attempted  to  make  any  calculation  as  to 
that. 

2437.  I  understand  that  these  returns  were 
not  made  out  by  yourself? — The  return  which 
you  have  just  quoted  was  made  by  myselt 

2438.  Which  is  the  one  that  was  made  by 
Captain  Priest  ?— The  one  that  Captain  Priest 
made  was  the  return  of  the  average  performances 
of  the  different  vessels. 

2439.  You  state  that  the  delay  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Connaught "  has  increased  to  13  minutes, 
in  the  "  Leinster  "  to  20  minutes,  in  the  "  Ulster** 
to  15  minutes,  and  in  the  "  Munster"  to  24 
minutes  ? — Yes. 

2440.  The  averages  of  those  delajrs  will  not 
make  the  average  that  you  have  given  of  18 
minutes?— No,  nor  ought  they  to  do  so;  I  have 
taken  the  performance  during  the  first  three 
months  when  all  the  vessels  were  at  work,  and  I 
have  taken  the  performance  during  the  corres- 
ponding three  months  two  years  later. 

244 1 .  What  are  the  three  months  that  you  hafc 
taken  ? — November,  December,  and  January. 

2442.  Why  did  you  take  the  worst  three 
months? — Because  those  were  the  first  three 
months  when  all  the  four  vessels  were  at  wort 

2443.  If  you  took  the  average  of  the  year, 
would  not  that  be  a  fairer  way  ?— I  have  done  soi 
I  think,  also ;  a  return  which  has  been  previoudy 
quoted  gives  the  average  performance  of  the 
voyages  during  the  year  endmg  the  31st  May. 

2444.  If  you  take  an  average  of  13  minut^ 
20  minutes,  15  minutes,  and  24  minutes,  Ae 
whole  average  will  not  make  13  minutes  •''•^® 
one  return  applies  to  particular  vessels,  *°*  *^ 
other  return  applies  to  particular  mails,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  make 
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them  correspond  with  one  another ;  they  are  pre- 
jMured  on  such  a  very  different  basis. 

2445.  Are  they  not  on  the  same  number  of 
months,  or  the  same  foundation  ? — No ;  one  is 
prepared  for  three  months  only  and  the  other  is 
lor  the  whole  year. 

2446.  You  do  not  divide  the  journey ;  you  at 
the  Post  Office  only  take  II  hours  as  the 
time  in  which  they  ought  to  perform  it  ? — Yes, 
precisely. 

2447.  How  is  the  apportionment  made  after- 
wards in  these  returns  ? — I  have  not  attempted 
to  apportion  the  time;  I  have  only  given  the 
average  time  occupied ;  what  the  proper  time  is 
I  do  not  attempt  to  say,  because  I  do  not  know ; 
I  only  give  you  the  actual  facts,  that  is  to  say,  the 
average  time  occupied. 

2448.  Do  you  tnink  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  time  should  be  separated,  so  that  you  should 
accurately  know  whetner  the  delav  occurred  with 
Ae  steam  packet  company  or  with  the  railway 
company? — I  do  not  see  that  any  advantage 
would  result  from  such  a  division  of  the  contract 

2449.  Supposing  the  packets  to  be  systemati- 
cally late,  and  the  railway  had  to  make  it  up, 
they  might  be  driven  to  go  at  a  rate  which  might 
be  very  dangerous  to  the  public? — That  is  a 
matter  to  be  settled  between  the  two  contractors ; 
eo  long  as  the  service  is  performed,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  material  to  the  Post  OflSce  how  the 
time  is  divided. 

2450.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  danger  to 
the  passengers  by  the  increased  speed  on  the  rail- 
way ? — I  have  never  thought  of^  that,  because  I 
thought  that  was  a  matter  for  which  the  con- 
tractors alone  were  responsible. 

2451.  Surely  the  Government  are  responsible 
to  see  that  the  contract  is  properly  performed  ? — 
The  Post  Office  is  aware  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  dt)  the  whole  of  the  service  within  the  time 
allowed  without  going  at  a  dangerous  speed 
either  by  land  or  by  sea ;  and  if  the  contractors  go 
at  a  dangerous  speed  in  either  case,  it  can  hardly 
be  the  fault  of  the  Post  Office  not  looking  after 
them. 

2452.  If  the  Post  Office  allows  the  passages  of 
the  vessels  to  be  so  delayed  that  the  land  journey 
must  be  accelerated  to  a  dangerous  speed,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  Post  Office  is  to  a  certain 
degree  responsible  ? — I  believe  that  the  Post  Office 
has  no  power  to  interfere  or  to  dictate  to  the 
contractors  what  time  is  to  be  occupied  at  sea,  or 
what  time  is  to  be  occupied  on  the  land. 

2453.  Mr.  CorryJ]  Is  there  any  time  specified 
for  the  sea-voyage  in  the  contract  ? — None. 

2454.  Colonel  i^r^ncA.]  The  Post  Office  will 
not  allow  the  packets  to  start  with  the  morning 
mail  before  seven  o'clock.  All  the  passengers 
are  on  board  before  the  mail  train  comes  to 
Klingstown,  and  when  the  passengers  are  on 
board,  and  the  mail  is  on  board,  why  are  they  not 
allowed  to  start? — I  think  that  the  Honourable 
Member  is  speaking  of  what  was  formerly  the 
practice.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  dis- 
cretionary power  is  now  given  to  the  naval  officer 
to  allow  the  mail  to  leave  Kingstown  before  the 
time,  if  the  mails  are  quite  ready.  I  am  speaking 
only  from  recollection,  and  I  will  not  be  certain 
upon  that  point. 

2455.  Cfaptain  Priest  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  the  present  position  of  the  piers  at  Holyhead 
add  six  or  eight  minutes  to  each  of  the  1,460  sea 
passages;  how  niuch  should  be  allowed  extra  for 
the  delay  caused  on  the  land  journey  by  going 
round  the  curve  between  the  jetty  and  the  sta- 
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tion;  would  you  allow  10  minutes  extra? — That    E.J,  Pagt^ 
is   a  point  upon   which  I  can  hardly  form   an         Esq. 

opinion.     I  can  only  mention  the  facts  as  to  the         

number  of  times  on  which  the  contract-time  has      30  June 
been   exceeded;   how  much  more   ought  to  be        *S^3« 
allowed  until  the  curves  have  been  altered  is  an 
engineering  question  which  I  could  not  give  an 
opmion  upon. 

2456.  In  Mr.  Wilson's  letter,  you  will  see,  that 
"  According  to  arrangements  already  in  course 
of  execution,  a  delay  at  the  Holyhead  Station  will 
be  saved  by  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  a 
floating  pier  which  will  be  always  flush  with  the 
landing  place,  and  alongside  of  which  will  be  the 
terminus  of  the  railway."  Has  that  been  carried 
into  effect  ? — I  do  not  know  precisely  what  was 
referred  to  in  the  letter  that  the  Honourable 
Member  is  now  reading ;  but  the  trains  do  run 
on  to  the  pier ;  it  is  true  that  they  have  to  stop 
to  change  the  engines,  and  to  loosen  the  coupling 
of  the  carriages,  and  that  causes  a  little  delay. 

2453*.  Then  the  delay  which  was  contemplated 
to  be  saved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is  not  actually  saved, 
is  it  ? — On  referring  to  that  letter,  I  should  say 
that  the  condition  mentioned  there  has  been 
complied  with,  and  that  the  railway  is  now  ex- 
tended to  the  pier. 

2454*.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  has 
been  complied  with  ? — I  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  condition  which  you  have  just  shown  me 
has  been  complied  with. 

2455*.  Lord  John  Browne^  Are  you  aware 
that  when  the  steamer  arrives  at  the  Kingstown 
Harbour  the  train  goes  off*  immediately  with  the 
mails  to  Dublin ?— xes. 

2456*.  And  are  you  aware  also  that  the  passen- 
gers follow  in  another  train  which  generally  does 
not  start  for  half-an-hour  afterwards  ? —  I  am 
aware  that  the  passengers  go  by  another  train ; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  long  afterwards  it 
follows. 

2457.  Do  the  Post  Office  object  to  passengers 
going  up  by  the  first  train  ? — i  es,  they  do. 

2458.  Do  they  positively  forbid  it  ?— Under  a 
contract  with  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway 
Company,  that  Company  is  prohibited  from  tak- 
ing passengers  by  the  mail  train. 

2459.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that,  if  passen- 
gers have  no  luggage  ? — The  oWection  would  be 
the  delay  arising  from  the  transfer  of  the  passen- 
gers. 

2460.  Supposing  the  train  did  not  stop  for  that 

furpose,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  it  ? — 
f  you  can  assume,  what  I  am  afraid  is  almost  an 
impossibility,  namely,  that  if  passengers  go  by 
that  train  as  well  as  the  mails,  there  shall  be  no 
delay,  then  there  could  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Post  Office. 

2461.  Are  you  aware  that  the  consequence  of 
that  rule  is  that  if  passengers  want  to  go  to  the 
country  in  Ireland,  they  very  frequently  miss 
their  passage  and  go  by  the  morning  train  or  the 
evening  train,  as  tne  case  may  be  ? — No ;  I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

2462.  Mr.  Lefroy.'l  Is  that  a  new  rule?—  No, 
it  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  the  New  Irish 
postal  service  commenced. 

2463.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Have  you  never 
had  any  representation  with  regard  to  mat  point? 
— I  have  some  recollection  that  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  Post  Office ;  but  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  principal  representation  has 
applied  to  the  outgoing  mails  from  Dublin  to 
Kingstown  ;  still,  applications  have  been  made  to  ^ 
the  Post  Office  to  allow  Passengers  ^ to jBCLb3^^QQQ[^ 
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trains  carrying  the  outgoing  mails  from  Dublin, 
both  morning  and  evening. 

2464.  Colonel  Peiinantl  Whereabouts  is  the 
point  at  which  the  engine  is  changed  and  the 
couplings  are  loosened  ? — It  is  just  on  this  side  of 
the  Holyhead  station  that  it  is  usually  done  going 
down.  Coming  back,  1  believe,  it  is  usually  done 
at  the  station. 

2465.  Supposing  that  the  trains  were  to  run  to 
the  ])resent  wooden  jetty,  would  that  necessity  be 
obviated  by  having  the  breakwater  outside  the 
wooden  jetty  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  can  give  no 
opinion  upon  such  a  question  as  that. 

2466.  You  are  not  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  point  ?  — I  think  not. 

2467.  Mr.  Laird.^  Have  you  ever  heard  a 
reason  assigned  for  not  enforcing  lie  penalties  on 
the  contractors? — The  reason  which  1  have  in  my 
own  mind,  and  which  I  believe  is  the  right  one, 
is  that  there  was  a  dispute,  and  there  is  still  a  dis- 
pute, between  the  contractors  and  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  is  to  say,  whether  the  "  necessary 
fiacilities"  at  Holyhead  pier  have  as  yet  been 
completed,  and  pending  that  doubt,  I  understand 
that  the  Government  do  not  adopt  the  strong 
measure  of  attempting  to  enforce  the  penalties. 

2468.  In  reference  to  Clause  11  in  the  con- 
tract that  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  until  certain 
necessary  piers,  rails,  and  appliances  are  provided 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  you  think  that 
if  the  Government  had  any  strong  view  that  they 
were  right  in  that  question  they  would  not 
enforce  these  penalties?  —  Speaking  my  own 
opinion,  I  should  say  that  if  the  Government  were 
certain  that  they  had  given  those  full  facilities, 
the  fines  would  be  inflicted. 

2469.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  public  service  if  they  fulfilled 
their  part  of  the  contract  and  enforced  the  penal- 
tiee  against  the  company  ? — I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  service, 
whenever  the  time  arrives  that  the  penalties  can 
be  fully  enforced. 

2470.  But  that  cannot  be  done  until  the  Go- 
vernment fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract? — So 
far  as  I  imderstand,  the  Government  expect  to  be 
in  a  position  to  enforce  the  penalties  in  a  very 
short  time. 

2471.  Colonel  French.']  You  stated  that  the 
complaints  were  chiefly  aoout  not  allowing  pas- 
sengers to  go  by  the  mail  train  from  Dublin  to 
Kingstown,  and  you  gave  as  a  reason  that  you 
were  afraid  of  delaying  the  mails  from  Kingstown 
to  Dublin  by  taking  passengers  ? — Yes. 

2472.  What  chance  of  delay  would  there  be  in 
taking  passengers  by  the  train  which  carries  the 
mail  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown;  the  morning 
mail,  for  instance  ? — A  very  great  chance  indeed, 
I  think,  because  the  Post  OflSce  fixes  the  dis- 
patch of  the  train  from  Dublin  at  the  latest 
possible  hour  consistent  with  the  time  necessary 
lor  transferring   the    mails  at   Kingstown,  that 


time  necessary  for  transferring  the  maiU  «t 
Kingstown  would  not  usually  speaking  be  kum 
enough  lor  transferring  likewise  passengers  and 
their  luggage,  consequently  we  believe  that  if 
passengers  accompanied  the  mail  tram,  tkere 
would  be  very  great  risk  of  delay  in  starting  the 
packet 

2473.  The  passengers  leave  Dublin  by  the 
quarter  past  six  train  in  the  morning ;  the  maik 
leave  at  half  past  six  train,  and  arrive  at  Kings- 
town at  a  quarter  before  seven,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  the  mails  are  on  board.  Do  yon 
still  consider  it  necessary  that  the  vessel  should 
remain  without  starting  till  seven  o'clock  ?~I 
think  not,  and  if  I  am  right  in  the  impressioQ 
which  I  just  mentioned,  that  veto  has  been  re- 
moved. 

2474.  I  am  informed  that  it  has  not  ?— If  it 
has  not  then  been  removed,  I  think  that  has  been 
in  consequence  of  the  contractors  not  being 
willing  to  reckon  the  internal  of  11  hours  from 
the  time  when  they  actually  started ;  but  I  still 
think  that  a  certain  amount  of  discrelioBary 
power  is  allowed  to  the  naval  oflScer. 

2475.  You  are  aware  that  an  additional  quarter 
of  an  hour  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  people 
leaving  Dublin  in  the  winter  at  such  an  early 
hour,  especially  the  interval  between  a  quarter 
past  six  or  half  past  six  would  make  a  very  great 
difference  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a 
great  facility  to  travellers.  I  should  mention  with 
regard  to  the  dispatching  the  mail  trains  from 
Dublin,  that  the  Postr-oSice  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  allow  experimentally  passengers  to 
go  by  the  outgoing  mail  trains  from  Dublin  to 
Kingstown,  provided  the  railway  company  would 
make  a  suitable  deduction  from  their  subsidy; 
but  for  the  last  18  months,  I  think,  they  have  per- 
sistently refused  to  make  any  deduction  what- 
ever. 

2476.  Mr.  Dalglish.']  The  Post  Office  pay  a 
subsidy  of  about  85,000  /.  or  thereabouts  to  tlwee 
steamers,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

2477.  And  that  is  entirely  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mails  ?: — I  cannot  say  that  it  is  entirely  far 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails.  The  contract  was 
negotiated  between  the  contractors  and  the  Trea- 
sury, and  what  considerations  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  gi'ant  that  subsidy  are  not  withmmy 
knowledge. 

2478.  I  presume  the  Post  OflSce  does  not  take 
any  charge  of  the  passengers,  but  they  pay  that 
sum  of  money  merely  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  ? — They  pay  that  sum,  but  there  is  a  condi- 
tion in  the  contract  that  if  the  passenger  traffic 
exceeds  a  stipulated  sum  in  the  year,  the  Poet 
OflSce  and  the  contractors  shall  share  the  excess 
between  them. 

2479.  Then  you  have  an  interest  in  giving 
every  facility  to  the  passenger  traflSc  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

2480.  And  you  do  give  every  facility  for  the 
proper  conveyance  of  the  mails  ? — We  do. 


The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  attending  by  permission  of  the 

House  of  Lords,  Examined. 


Kight  2481.    Chairman,']    YouR   Lordship  passes,  I 

Hon.  Earl  of  believe,  very  frequently  from  Dublin  to  Holy- 
Bessborough*  head?  —  Very  frequently;    generally  three  or 

— ""         four  times  every  year. 

2482.  You  are  acquunted  with  the  wooden 


pier  that  is  at  Holyhead,  are  you  not? — ^Ycs,  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  it. 

2483.  Have  you  seen  difficulties  in  landiagW 

that  pier  and  inconvenience  to  passengers,  e^ 

cially  ladies,  in  bad  weaAer? — Very  greaX  r^ 
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deed ;  I  generally  go  by  the  night  boat,  which 
leaves  Kingstown  at  half-paat  seven,  arrivinff  at 
Holyhead  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  bad 
weather  it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient;  all  the 
passengers,  of  whom  there  are  generally  a  great 
number,  endeavour  to  rush  to  get  into  a  comlort- 
able  place  in  the  carriage ;  and  if  it  happens  to 
rain,  as  it  very  frequently  does,  particularly  in 
the  winter,  a  person  may  get  quite  wet  through 
before  he  can  get  seated  in  the  carriage. 

2484.  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  that,  if 
there  was  a  shed  erected  over  the  jetty,  as  it  is 
on  the  other  side  at  Kingstown,  a  great  deal  of 
that  inconvenience  would  be  saved,  and  the  wet 
would  be  much  less  likely  to  affect  the  passengers 
in  landing  ? — I  think  so,  most  decidedly ;  the  wet 
lies  so  mudi  upon  the  wooden  floor  of  the  jetty 
that  persons'  feet  get  very  wet ;  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  if  it  is  raining  and  blowing,  there  is  very 
nearly  time  for  their  clothes  to  get  saturated 
with  water  before  they  can  get  mto  the  car- 
riage. 

2485.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  any  rea- 
sonable person  could  suppose  that  to  be  a  con- 
vemeat  place  for  landing? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  thought  a  convenient  place  for 
landing. 

2486.  In  fact,  all  passengers  that  go  there 
make  very  loud  complaints  upon  the  suDJect,  do 
they  not?— If  it  is  bad  weather  they  do;  if  it  is 
fine  weather  they  do  not  suffer  any  inconve- 
nience. 

2487.  But,  of  course,  in  bad  weather,  which  is 
very  frequent  at  Holyhead,  they  do  not  c<»nr 
plain  ? — Yes,  they  do  complain  very  much. 

2488.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Government 
is  bound  to  provide  something  better  for  the 
landing  of  passengers  to  and  from  Ireland? — I 
think  it  possible  that  they  ought  to  do  so. 

2489.  You  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  since  the  Union,  has 
been  to  give  accommodation  to  passengers,  and 
that  all  the  reports  of  the  different  committees 
have  advocated  that  object? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  convenience  to 
everybody  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say, 
with  reference  to  what  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is,  that  I  believe  they  gave  the  subsidy 
upon  tiie  ground  of  postal  conmmnication,  and 
not  of  passenger  communication, 

2490.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reports  that  have 
been  made  by  the  various  Committees  on  Holy- 
head Harbour  for  these  many  years  past ;  have 
you  ever  looked  at  them  ? — No ;  I  have  not  read 
them. 

2491.  Theii  you  are  not  able  to  say  that,  in 
almost  all  of  them,  it  is  recognised  as  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  provide  a  &s£e  place  for  land- 
ing ? — As  far  as  a  s^e  place  is  concerned,  that,  I 
think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about ;  but,  as  far  as 
the  convenience  of  the  passengers  goes,  I  believe 
that  the  Government  have  always  rather  repu- 
diated that ;  but  I  do  not  speak  nrom  any  autho^ 
rity  ufoa  the  subject 

2492.  Do  you  think  it  is  safe,  from  your  own 
obeervation,  or  have  you  seamanship  sufficient  to 
know  whether  it  is  a  safe  place  to  land  ? — I  am  no 
seaoutn  at  all ;  but  Mr.  Watson  has  reminded  me 
of  a  night  in  which  I  happened  to  cross  with  him^ 
in  which  it  was  blowing  a  strong  north-easterly 
g»le,  and  we  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
Coding,  and  the  captain  said  tnat  if  the  wind  had 
not  maderated,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
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land  at  all.     I  think  we  were  above  half-an-hour,        Ri^ht 
or  nearly  three  quarters,  in  getting  alongside,  and  Hon.  Earl  of 
we  arrived  at  the  pier  with  very  great  difficulty.   Bessborough. 
Mr.  Watson  was  on  board,  and  he  called  my  at-         — 
tention  to  the  state  of  things,  and  I,  in  conse-       3^  June 
quence,  went  with  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Duke         1863. 
of  Somerset  upon  the  subject     It  was  certainly 
blowing  a  very   severe  gale  of  wind,  and  very 
great  inconvenience  was  felt  by  all  the  pas^^engers 
m  landing. 

2493.  Have  you  observed  at  other  times  that, 
although  the  delay  has  not  been  so  great,  there 
have  been  frequent  delays  in  getting  alongside 
the  jetty  ? — I  thiuk,  whenever  the  wind  is  from 
the  north-east,  there  is  considerable  difficulty. 

2494.  Colonel  Pennant]  It  has  been  stated  in 
evidence  that  if  a  breakwater  were  constructed, 
the  vessels  could  lie  on  both  aides  of  the  jetty ; 
have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  anything  about 
that. 

2495.  The  ships  would  always  go  to  the  wea- 
therside  on  which  the  wind  blows,  and,  in  that 
case,  do  you  think  that  a  shed  would  be  of  any 
great  use  in  keeping  the  passengers  dry  ? — 1 
should  think,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  there  is 
a  shed  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  it  must  be  much 
better  than  if  there  is  no  shed  at  the  end  of  the 
pier,  as  far  as  the  convenience  of  the  passengers 
IS  concerned. 

2496.  Would  not  the  rain  drive  in  underneath 
the  shed  if  they  always  went  to  the  weather-side 
in  landing  ? — You  might  say  that  a  person  is  no 
better  off  for  having  an  umbrella  when  it  is 
raining  and  blowing  hard ;  but  it  is  certainly  <^ 
use. 

2497.  Mr.  Mllner  Gibson.']  Does  your  Lord- 
ship recollect  the  date  of  thiit  occasion  to  which 
you  have  referred? — It  was  in  November,  be- 
cause I  see  that  the  date  of  the  letter  was  the 
20th  of  November  1861. 

2498.  That  was  before  the  recent  piling  was 
added  to  the  jetty  ? — Yes. 

2499.  Have  you  found  the  same  inconvenience 
since  the  recent  improvement? — No;  I  have  not 
crossed  in  so  severe  a  gale  from  the  north-east. 

2500.  Chairman.]  Have  you  seen  any  im- 
provement there  ?  —  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
judging  what  the  improvement  may  be  in  the 
piling,  because  I  arrive  there  and  start  off  di- 
rectly ;  I  could  not  give  any  opinion  upon  that. 

2501.  Colonel  French.]  Vou  state  that  in  wet 
weather  there  is  the  greatest  possible  incon- 
venience, both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  land- 
ing at  the  pier? — xes;  very  great,  indeed. 

2502.  I  believe  that  the  proportion  of  the  days 
that  are  wet  are  very  great,  indeed,  at  Holyhead, 
compared  with  those  that  are  fine  ? — I  think  tkat 
you  had  better  ask  the  Welsh  residents  about 
that ;  I  do  not  know. 

2508.  You  state  that,  in  your  opinion,  tb© 
Treasury  have  always  confined  themselves  to  the 
exclusive  duty  of  carrying  the  mails,  and  have 
disregarded  all  claims  as  to  attending  to  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers  ? — I  think  1  have  un- 
derstood that  that  .is  their  view. 

2504.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Treasury  Mi^ 
nute  of  the  19th  October  1855  ?— I  may  have 
read  it ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

2505.  But  that  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  which  lyou  have  expressed  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 
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2506.  Chairman.']  You  are,  I  believe,  a  civil 
engineer? — I  am. 

2507.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  harbour  of 
Holyhead,  are  you  not  ? — Generally,  I  am. 

2508.  Have  you  seen  it? — Yes,  I  have  been 
repeatedly  there. 

2509.  Do  you  know  the  landing-place  at  the 
wooden  jetty  ? — Yes. 

2510.  Do  you  consider  that  a  safe  structure  for 
the  landing  of  passengers  and  mails  from  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Packets  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
weathers?  —  I  should  think  in  northerly  and 
north-easterly  gales,  with  the  length  of  the  new 
packets,  it  womd  not  be  a  convenient  landing- 
place  ;  but  it  might  be  improved. 

2511.  Do  you  think  it  is  dangerous,  or  have 
you  had  any  opportimity  of  seeing  vessels  run 
alongside  the  jetty  in  bad  weather? — I  have  not 
had  that  opportunity.  I  have  seen  Holyhead  in 
bad  weather,  because  I  happened  to  be  there  two 
or  three  days  after  the  loss  of  the  "Royal 
Charter,"  wnen  a  very  heavy  northerly  gale  was 
blowing,  and  my  impression  was,  that  vessels  of 
the  length  of  the  new  packets  (350  feet)  would 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  alongside 
the  pier  in  such  a  gale  as  that 

2512.  And  there  must  be  delay  must  there  not 
in  much  lighter  gales? — Yes,  to  some  extent;  I 
think  it  requires  improvement. 

2513.  Did  you  ever  look  at  it  with  the  idea  of 
suggesting  how  it  could  be  improved? — No,  I 
have  not  looked  at  the  present  jetty  with  that 
view. 

2514.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  to  you  to  run 
a  breakwater  from  a  small  rock  called  the  Inner 
Platters,  towards  what  is  called  the  Stag  Rock ; 
are  you  aware  of  that  locality  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  it. 

2515.  Do  you  think  that  a  breakwater  could 
be  run  out  in  that  direction  ? — There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  running  a  breakwater  out  in  that  direction, 
on  the  supposition  that  additional  accommodation 
is  required ;  a  pier  in  that  direction  would  ren- 
der the  accommodation  at  the  present  pier  more 
available  than  it  is  at  present ;  it  would  shelter 
it,  and  it  would  also  very  materially  increase  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation. 

2516.  You  have,  I  believe,  a  very  large  expe- 
rience in  making  breakwaters  of  that  kind  of 
construction  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2517.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  making  a  thing  of 
that  kind  at  Holyhead  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2518.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  run  out 
sufficiently  to  shut  in  what  is  called  Carmel  Point, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  that  would  aflford 
safety  to  vessels  running  alongside  the  present 
wooden  jetty  at  all  times  ? — Yes,  I  do,  if  it  was 
extended  sufficiently  far,  so  as  to  shut  in  Carmel 
Head. 


the 


sea. 


2519.  It  would  prevent  the  roll  of 
would  it  not? — Yes,  it  would. 

2520.  Do  you  think  that  solidification,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Government,  which 
does  not  mean  solidification,  but  merely  driving 
piles  to  make  the  piles  closer  and  firmer,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  vessels  running 
alongside  ? — It  would  be  a  decided  improvement, 

i  1  think  it  would  not  upon  the  whole  be 


but 
sufficient. 

2521.  Do  you  think  if  it  was  really  solidified 


in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  that  would  be 
advisable  ? — I  think  it  would. 

2522.  To  make  it  perfectly  solid?— Yes;  tbt 
might  be  done  by  piling. 

2523.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  made  solid  tluit 
there  would  not  be  a  roll  of  the  "sea  round  the 
point,  so  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  vessels 
running  in  there? — I  should  think  that  ia 
northerly  gales  the  accommodation  at  what  is 
called  the  temporary  pier  would  not  be  sufficient. 

2524.  And  that  nothing  but  a  breakwater 
would  make  it  perfectly  sufficient,  in  your  opinion? 
— In  order  that  they  might  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  pier,  I  think  a  breakwater  would  be  very 
desirable. 

2525.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be  very 
desirable  for  the  packets  in  all  weathers  ?— Yes ; 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  use  of  both 
sides  of  the  pier. 

2526.  That  would  make  that  part  of  the  harbour 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  departure  of  the 
Dublin  boats,  would  it  not? — I  think  so. 

2527.  Have  you  any  anticipation  of  boats  being 
made  so  large  within  the  next  10  or  20  yeara, 
that  this  harbour  would  become  useless  ?— I  think 
not  I  think  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  vessels 
for  the  packet  service. 

2528.  And,  therefore,  you  would  not  put  off 
getting  a  suitable  landing-place  for  10,  15,  or  20 
vears,  on  the  hypothetical  idea  of  larger  vessels 
being  constructed  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  long  period  of  time  before  the  size  of 
vessels  will  increase  to  the  extent  supposed  in  the 
question. 

2529.  You  think  that  running  out  a  break- 
water, and  making  a  landing-place  there;  would 
make  it  perfect  ? — It  would  give  great  additional 
accommodation . 

2530.  You  see  the  piers  marked  blue  on  the 
plan ;  do  you  think  that  they  would  aflford  superior 
accommodation  for  the  packets  to  that  afforded 
by  the  present  landing-place  ? — I  think  that  as 
a  protection  from  northerly  and  north-easterly 
gales  I  should  prefer  to  place  the  piers  in  a 
different  position. 

2531.  Would  you  place  them  where  they  are 
now? — No,  I  should  prefer  to  place  the  piers 
from  east  to  west,  about  where  the  ande  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  blue  pier,  turning  me  head 
of  it  the  other  way. 

2532.  Are  jrou  aware  of  the  locality  sufficiently 
to  know  that  m  the  case  of  mail  steamers  coming 
in  there  to  the  piers  placed  in  that  direction,  an 
objection  might  be  raised  on  account  of  vesseb 
anchoring  in  their  course  ? — Of  course,  if  vessels 
anchored  in  their  course  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  approach  those  piers.  If  the  oripnal  break- 
water had  been  extended  further  to  the  eastward, 
so  as  to  shut  in  Carmel  Head,  I  should  see  no 
objection  to  piers  in  that  position;  but  that  not 
being  done,  I  think  that  in  northerly  and  nortlh 
easterly  gales  it  would  be  difficult  to  approach 
those  piers. 

2533.  Can  you  conceive  of  anything  worse 
than  the  line  of  that  outer  breakwater?— I  have 
often  expressed  mv  opinion  upon  that  point  for 
years  past.     I  think  it  is  exceedingly  bad. 

2534.  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  the  blue 
piers,  as  proposed  on  that  map,  as  compared  with 
the  present  jetty  ? — No ;  I  think  that  with  the 
main  breakwater  merely  extended  to  the  distance 
shown  on  the  plan^  the  sea  b  not  Jjuij^c^epjtly 
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ia  from  the  north  and  east  to  render  those  blue 
piers  safe. 

2535.  That  is  to  say,  Carmel  Point  is  not  shut 
out? — Just  so. 

2536.  Therefore  you  would  prefer  the  present 
landing-place  to  the  blue  piers,  if  the  breaJcwater 
is  not  made  ? — Yes,  if  matters  remain  as  they  are 
at  present. 

2537.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  proposed  breakwater  might  be?— I 
think  that  a  breakwater  might  be  constructed  for 
50,000/.,  to  serve  as  a  bresiwater  simply. 

2538.  Would  that  be  simply  a  breakwater,  or  a 
landing-place  ? — That  would  be  simply  as  a 
breakwater,  so  as  to  effectually  shut  in  Carmel 
Head. 

2539.  If  that  breakwater  were  finished  so  as  to 
make  it  a  landing-place,  what  sum  would  you  put 
for  that  ? — To  enable  vessels  to  get  alongside,  a 
trifling  addition  to  the  50,000/.  in  the  shape  of 
timber-piling  would  be  sufficient. 

2540.  What  do  you  think  would  make  the 
whole  thing  satisfactory  as  a  landing-place  ? — If 
constructed  of  timber  and  rubble  stone,  it  might 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  breakwater  and  an  oc- 
casional landing-place  on  the  inner  side,  for 
55,000  /. ;  a  stone  breakwater  might  be  con- 
structed for  150,000  /. 

2541.  You  think  that  with  a  wooden  pier  it 
might  be  constructed  for  55,000/.,  and  as  a  break- 
water, without  any  landing-place,  for  50,000/.  ? — 
Yes. 

2542.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  make  the 
harbour  perfect  ? — So  far  perfect  as  to  render  it 
safe  on  all  occasions  for  vessels. 

2543.  Is  the  water  deep  enough  inside  between 
the  wooden  jetty  and  the  Platters  for  vessels  of 
the  draught  of  the  Dublin  steam-packets  to  run 
in  ? — Yes ;  on  measuring  it  on  the  plan  here,  I 
find  there  is  about  800  feet  of  available  length, 
which  is  sufficient  for  two  berths,  with  a  depth 
of  water  ranging  from  16  to  19  feet  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides. 

2544.  Would  it  answer,  supposing  an  increased 
number  of  packets  were  to  run  daily  ? — Yes,  it 
would ;  there  would  be  two  berths  available  on 
the  inner  side  and  two  on  the  outer  side,  in  ordi- 
nary weather. 

2545.  You  think  that  it  would  be  satisfactory 
for  the  packets  to  land  there  in  safety  and  for  the 
public  convenience  ? — Yes,  I  think,  for  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  Holyhead  it  would  be 
sufficient. 

2546.  Do  you  anticipate  any  other  necessities 
than  those  of  the  present  postal  service,  or,  per- 
haps, additional  packets? — I  think,  for  some 
time  at  least,  I  should  anticipate  that  there  would 
be  no  additional  accommodation  required. 

2547.  You  seem  to  regard  this  as  merely  pro- 
visional ;  what  would  be  your  anticipations  with 
regard  to  anv  future  time  ? — If,  for  instance,  it 
should  be  determined  that  the  Transatlantic 
packets  and  vessels  of  a  large  class  should  start 
from  Holyhead,  increased  accommodation  would 
be  required,  but  for  the  Packet  Service  simply, 
I  think  that  this  would  be  sufficient. 

2548.  The  Transatlantic  packets,  of  course,  are 
out  of  your  ideas  altogether  in  giving  this  recom- 
mendation ? — They  are. 

2549.  Do  you  think  that  a  shed  could  be  put 
on  the  present  wooden  jetty,  so  as  to  protect  the 
passengers  from  the  weather  ?  —  If  it  were 
strengthened,  I  should  say  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  putting  a  shed  on  it. 

2550.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  shed  would  be  a 
0.95. 


great  convenience  to  passengers  in  wet  weather  ?  J. 

— It  would  be  a  shelter,  of  course,   during  wet    Ahemeihy^ 
weather.  Esq. 

2551.  If  it  was  on  the  weather  side,  the  rain         ""~" 
would  get  under  it  to  a  great  extent,  would  it      3^  ^j?°^ 
not? — If    you  constructed   a  shed   with  sliding         ^^^3- 
doors,  you  might  have  a  portion  of  it  closed  in 

wet  weather. 

2552.  Have  you  seen  that  plan  at  Liverpool  ? 
— I  have. 

2553.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  should 
not  be  constructed  on  the  jetty  at  Holyhead,  if  it 
was  strengthened  ? — It  is  quite  possible  ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

2554.  And,  with  a  breakwater  covering  it, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  or  danger,  I  pre- 
sume ? — It  would  be  somewhat  less  dangerous, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  shed  on 
the  present  jetty. 

2555.  Do  you  think  that  a  screen  placed  on  it 
would  give  any  great  amount  of  protection  to 
vessels  running  alongside  of  it  ? — x  es  ;  if  you 
mean  that  it  is  to  be  solidified,  no  doubt  it  would 
afford  more  shelter. 

2,b^%,  There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  a  shed 
and  a  screen  also,  is  there  ? — I  see  none. 

2557.  On  looking  at  the  map,  do  you  see  a 
place  called  the  Admiralty  Jetty  and  the  Camber, 
which  are  in  the  inner  harbour. — Yes,  I  do. 

2558.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  proposed  to  take 
away  that  Admiralty  jetty,  and  keep  the  place  for 
vessels  to  run  alongside  in  northerly  winds.  There 
are  also  some  buildings  at  the  end  of  that  jetty,  on 
the  side  towards  the  town,  which  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Railway  Company,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  remove  them,  and  make  a  quay  alongside, 
where  vessels  could  run ;  have  you  ever  looked  at 
that  plan  ? — No ;  I  have  not.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  heard  that  it  was  contemplated. 
That  would  include,  if  the  soundings  are  right, 
the  deepening  of  the  whole  of  the  harbour. 

2559.  It  would  require  the  harbour  to  be 
deepened  across,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

2560.  Supposing  the  harbour  to  be  of  mud,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  very  expensive  to 
deepen  it  ? — If  it  was  of  mud  it  would  not  be 
very  expensive  to  deepen  it,  but  if  it  was  rock  it 
would  be  a  very  expensive  process. 

2561.  If  it  was  partly  rock  and  partly  mud  I 
suppose  it  would  be  expensive,  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  material  ? — It  would. 

2562.  But  you  would  have  to  deepen  the  whole 
way  across?— Yes,  you  would,  so  as  to  enable 
a  vessel,  provided  she  drifts  to  leeward  in  nor- 
therly gales,  not  to  take  the  ground.  I  think  it  is 
advisable  that  packets  of  this  size  should  not  take 
the  ground  at  all  as  a  rule. 

2563.  Are  you  aware  that  from  the  knuckle 
which  you  see  on  the  plan  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Camber,  vessels  are  aground  at  low  water  ? — I 
should  tJiink  so ;  I  believe  they  draw  about  14 
feet. 

2564.  You  would  recommend  that  it  should  be 
deepened  to  such  a  degree  that  vessels  could  be 
always  afloat  there  ? — Yes, 

2565.  And  that  that  should  be  done  across  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  there  are  some  docks  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  desirable. 

2566.  Are  you  aware  what  the  distance  would 
be  ?— About  500  feet. 

2567.  What  is  the  length  of  those  vessels  ? — 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

2568.  Would    you   not,  in   order   to   let  the 
vessels  swing,  have  to  widen  it  more  than  the  ^ 
length  of  the  vessel  at  least  P-Ij^jp^jf^T^S^OglC 
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J*  be  desirable.     I  am   meaeuring    now  from   the 

Ab^methy^     point  of  the  jetty  on  the  south  side  to  the  line  of 

^*^-  the  pier  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  is  500  feet ; 

"".  I  think  that  is  not  suflBcient  to  allow  a  vessel  of 

^^86^^       360  tons  to  swing  with  safety  in  all  cases. 

iw3'  2569.  Are  you  aware  that  at  that  point  the 

pier  is  made  of  stone  ? — Yes. 

2570.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  deepened  it 
near  there  you  might  endanger  the  foundation  of 
the  pier  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  a  difficulty  which  no 
doubt  would  be  got  over  by  underpinning. 

2571.  Would  not  that  be  very  expensive? — 
It  would  be  expensive. 

2572.  Are  you  able  to  form  a  rough  estimate 
whether  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
breakwater  ? — I  think,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  old  harbour,  the 
removal  of  that  rock,  and  the  necessary  securing 
of  the  pier  by  underpinning,  so  as  to  admit  of  an 
increased  depth,  these  works  together  would  in  all 
probability  cost  quite  as  much  if  not  more  than 
the  proposed  breakwater. 

2573.  It  is  stated  that  the  rock  commences  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Camber,  but  from  that  place 
outward  it  is  mud  and  sand,  and  only  partially 
rock.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  pier  might  be 
injured  if  it  were  deepened  close  to  it,  and  there- 
fore it  would  necessitate  underpinning  at  least ; 
are  you  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  if  the  bed  was 
mud,  or  any  soft  matter,  the  pier  would  require 
to  be  underpinned. 

2574.  Looking  at  it  in  that  way,  you  think 
the  improvements  which  would  be  made  there 
would,  probably,  be  as  expensive,  or  more,  tlum  a 
breakwater  outside  ? — I  think  so ;  and  I  think 
that  when  the  improvement  was  made  you  would 
not  give  the  same  extent  of  accommodation. 

2575.  Even  if  you  made  the  pier  broader  ?— 
Yes. 

2576.  Did  you  ever  consider  how  the  railroad 
would  come  to  the  new  breakwater  which  is 
proposed  ? — It  is  shown  on  this  plan. 

2577.  Is  not  that  a  more  satiwactory  curve  and 
a  more  easy  access  than  the  present  one  ? — The 
curve  is  not  so  sharp ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  down  to  the  proposed  new  pier. 

2578.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  objection  on 
that  ground  ? — None  wha^ver. 

2579.  Why  would  you  prefer  the  breakwater 
to  the  improvement  of  the  inner  harbour? — ^I 
should  prefer  the  breakwater,  because  it  would, 
as  it  were,  under  the  circumstances,  double  the 
present  accommodation,  and  also  give  a  very  in- 
creased accommodation  in  itself, 

2580.  Do   you    think    that  there   would   be 

r  eater  facility  in  getting  away  from  it  ? — ^Yes, 
do. 

2581.  And  in  getting  in  also  ? — Yes. 

2582.  Therefore,  altogether,  your  opinion  is, 
that  the  breakwater  is  the  best  improvement  that 
could  be  made  ? — I  think  so. 

2583.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you, 
that  if  vessels  were  increased  in  size  hereafter 
that  breakwater  would  be  in  the  way? — No,  I 
think  not ;  because  you  could  increase  the  accom- 
modation in  other  parts  of  the  harbour ;  for  in- 
stance, a  vertical  wall  mi^ht  be  built  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  present  breakwater,  and  provi- 
sion made  there. 

2584.  If  it  was  constructed  for  the  present 
vessels,  it  would  not  do  for  larger  sized  vessels  ? 
— It  would  not  do  for  vessels  of  a  much  larger 
class  than  they  use  at  present  in  the  packet  ser- 
vice ;  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water. 

2585.  Mr.    DalglUh,']   In    that    breakwater. 


coloured  blue  and  pink  on  the  plan,  do  yea  pro- 
pose  that  one  side  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  innor 
side,  should  form  a  quay  for  vessds  to  land  at  ? 
— Piles  might  be  driven  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
proposed  breakwater,  which  should  serve  the 
purpose  of  vessels  landing  there  occasionall  j ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  pier  for  the  packet  service, 
I  should  recommend  it  to  be  maoe  of  stone  at 
once. 

2586.  How  much  would  that  cost  ?  -  -  £l50,00a 

2587.  That  is  to  say,  building  it  with  stone,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  packet  lying  alongside  ? — Yea. 

2588.  How  do  you  propose  to  bring  the  rail- 
way there  ? — It  is  shown  on  this  plan. 

2589.  Colonel  Pennantl  Would  that  alteratioa 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
engine? — ^Yes;  the  engine  n^ight  go  down  on  to 
the  pier  if  it  is  made  oi  stone. 

2590.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  carry  out  that  breakwater  as 
far  as  the  Stag  Rock,  in  order  to  give  still  water 
at  the  jetty  end  ? — I  think  not.  This  line  shows 
the  line  of  Carmel  Head,  and  if  the  breakwater 
was  extended  beyond  that  line,  I  think  there 
would  be  sufficient  shelter. 

2591.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,']^  How  much  a  foot 
do  you  think  you  could  build  that  breakwater 
for  ? — About  35  /.  a  foot  run  throughout. 

2592.  Would  it  cost  no  more  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  do  you  think  ? — I  am  giving  the  average. 
Making  the  end  of  the  breakwater  first  a  stone 
abutment,  as  at  Falmouth,  250  feet  long  to  low- 
water  mark,  and  then  projecting  the  breakwater 
1,300  feet  beyond  low- water  mark. 

2593.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  complete 
that  for  35 1  a  foot  ?— Yes. 

2594.  How  long  is  it  to  be  ? — One  thousu:id 
three  hundred  feet  beyond  low-water  mark*  I 
make  first  a  stone  abutment  of  250  feet  lon^; 
that  might  be  done  for  20  /.  a  foot,  run  as  far  as 
low-water  mark;  then  the  timber  breakwater, 
which  projects  1,300  i'eet,  would  come  to  about 
35  Z.  a  foot.  It  is  precisely  what  I  have  laiel j 
constructed  at  Falmouth. 

2595.  What  would  the  whole  come  to,  indodinff 
the  stone  abutment? — The  stone  abutment  woaJd 
come  to  5,000/.,  and  the  timber  pier  to  about 
45,000  /.,  say  50,000  /.  the  whole. 

2596.  In  addition  to  that,  in  order  to  provide 
what  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  boats  aad 
passengers,  there  would  have  to  be  a  screen  and 
a  roof  on  the  present  jetty  just  the  same,  whether 
you  had  a  breakwater  or  not  ? — You  would  not 
require  a  screen  at  the  present  jetty  if  the  break* 
water  were  constructed,  because  the  present  jetty 
would  be  under  shelter,  but  you  would  require  a 
shed  to  protect  the  passei^ers,  not  a  screen. 

2597.  Would  not  it  be  a  great  disadvantage  to 
passengers  to  be  brought  to  the  north  side  of 
that  jetty,  even  though  it  might  be  smooth  water, 
with  a  strong  northerly  gale,  in  a  driving  rain  ; 
because,  I  presume,  if  they  had  the  breakwater, 
they  woiild  always  come  to  the  north  side  in 
northerly  gales? — I  think  they  might  take  the 
lee  side. 

2598.  Then  they  do  not  want  the  breakwater 
if  they  go  on  the  lee  side  ? — K  they  go  on  tlie 
north  side  they  might  have  a  close  £ed,  witb 
sliding  doors,  and  only  open  one  of  those  diding^ 
doors  at  a  time,  opposite  where  the  gangway  oF  tlie 
steamer  might  be ;  the  passengers  would  be  in 
perfect  shelter  under  this  shed  with  one  of  those 
sliding  doors  open ;  there  would  be  no  diffic^il'^ 
about  that. 

2599.  Whatwo^j] 
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a  place  tmffieieiit  for  reserve  boat  to  lie  in? — 
That  m^ht  be  done  for  1,000/.,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  bottom  is  mud  or  a  soft  material. 

2600.  If  she  lay  above  this  extension  berth 
die  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  incoming 
packet,  if  the  incoming  packets  came  to  the  ex- 
tension berth,  would  she  not? — Yes,  she  would, 

2601.  If  the  incoming  packet  came  to  the  ex- 
tension berth  she  would  have  a  solid  pier  to  the 
windward  in  northerly  gales,  and  would  be  quite 
Aehered  ? — Yes,  at  that  point  die  would. 

2602.  Therefore,  for  1,000/.,  as  far  as  the 
harbour  is  concerned,  you  could  provide  accooh- 
iModation  fen-  the  reserve  boat,  and  the  incoming 
boat  might  use  the  extension  pier? — You  could 
provide  a  berth,  but  you  would  not  enable  the 
boat  to  wind  in  that,  berth ;  it  would  be  simply  a 

'  berth,  she  would  have  no  room  to  wind. 

2603.  But  she  could  back  out,  could  she  not  ? 
—Yes,  she  could  back  out. 

2604.  Is  this  an  accurate  plan  of  Holyhead 
Harbour  which  you  have  put  before  me  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  enlarged  from  the  Aamiralty  Chart 

2605.  In  addition  to  1,000/.,  you  would  have 
^Htt  screen  and  the  roof  for  the  shed  to  provide 
ibr?— Yes. 

2606.  Would  not  that  provide  accommodation 
for  the  present  service  of  two  boats,  the  incoming 
boat  bemg  the  boat  that  always  takes  the  return 
mail ;  and  it  not  being  necessary  to  have  more  than 
one  reserve  boat  lying  in  the  harbour  ? — No ;  I 
think  that  would  not  be  sufficient  in  north  and  north- 
easteriy  gales ;  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  a  boat  entering  to  keep  sufficiently  close  to 
the  pier  to  avoid  grounding  in  shallow  water  at 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  In  order  to  enable 
the  Teasel  to  come  alongside  that  pier  safely,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  dredge  the  harbour  for 
nearly  its  whole  width.  I  should  not  think  that 
abertli,  simply  dredged  alongside  the  pier,  would 
be  sufficient. 

2607.  They  always  have  come  to  this  eastern 
extension,  have  they  not,  without  getting  ashore  ? 
— They  have  come  there;  but  I  presume  that 
tiiere  has  been  inconvenience  felt  at  times  in 
coming  there. 

2608.  That  was  at  the  time  when  the  Eastern 
EiXtension  was  not  so  good  a  protection  as  it  is 
now  ? — The  recent  boats  frcm  their  great  length 
would  be  very  apt  to  drift  to  leeward  in  north  and 
north-easterly.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  get  close  alongside  the  pier  witli  those 
boats. 

2609.  But  they  could  get  sufficiently  close  to, 
enable  them  to  throw  a  rope  and  haul  them  along- 
side under  the  lee  of  the  jrier  surely  ? — Yes,  if 
yon  get  the  warps  out,  you  can  bring  the  vessel 
alongside. 

2610.  But  thejr  would  get  the  warps  out,  would 
tib^^  not  ? — Not  in  coming  in  at  night ;  it  is  very 
£mcult  for  a  obtain  to  judge  the  distance  from 
the  pier  so  accurately  as  to  run  alongside  without 
xiflJc 

2611.  He  can  go  sufficiently  near  to  get  a  rope 
ashore,  can  he  not? — He  might;  but  in  a  very 
strong  north  and  north-easterly  gale,  I  very  much 
doobt  whether  an  ordinary  warp  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

2612.  "Would  not  a  screen  greatly  break  the 
force  of  the  wind  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
screen  would  materially  improve  the  present  jetty. 

2613.  You  do  not  know  but  that  though  the 
aoreen  would  afford  a  considerable  shelter  against 
ibB  wind,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  coming  along- 


side  would  be  uatenaUy  lessened  ?  -—  It  woidd  J' 

be  lessened,  undoubtedly.  Aiemetky^ 

2614.  Bnt  until  it  is  tried,  you  cannot  tdl  to         ^* 
what  extent  ? — I  am  speaking  from  my  experienoe      ^  j^j,^^ 
at  other  ports.  I  am  familiar  with  bringing  vessels        y  ggn, 
alongside  piers  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 

and,  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  I 
fihonld  say,  in  north  and  north-easterly  gales, 
even  within  screen,  it  woukL  be  difficult  to  bring 
a  vessel  alongside  the  ixmer  side  of  the  pier. 

2615.  If  they  attempted  to  come  to  the  leeward 
of  the  pier,  even  with  the  breakwater,  that  diffi- 
culty would  not  be  lessened? — I  think  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  lessened  if  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  inner  harbour  were  dredged. 

2616.  If  you  came  to  leeward  of  the  pier,  ike 
difficult  of  coming  in  alongside  it  would  not  be 
lessened  by  the  breakwater  to  the  northward, 
would  it? — To  a  certain  extent,  it  would,  as  far 
as  the  sea  is  concerned ;  of  course  the  wind  woold 
remain  the  same. 

2617.  There  would  be  no  sea,  would  there,  if 
the  eastern  extension  were  solidified,  or  this  piling 
were  completed  ? — No,  if  it  was  solidified,  and 
made  a  solid  pier,  there  would  be  no  sea  of  any 
consequence. 

2618.  There  would  be  no  sea  inside  the  exten- 
sion berth  ? — No,  you  can  scarcely  call  it  a  sea. 

2619.  It  is  the  wind  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
come  alongside,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2620.  If  you  do  come  to  the  leeward  of  the 
pier,  that  difficulty  would  not  be  lessened  by.  the 
breakwater  out  to  the  northward,  would  it  ? — It 
would  not. 

2621.  And  you  must  come  to  leeward,  must 
you  not  if  you  mean  to  do  justice  to  the  passen- 
gers in  a  strong  north-east  gale  ? — Yes. 

2622.  If  the  breakwater  were  constructed,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  proper 
facilities  in  north  and  north-easterly  gales,  to 
dredge  the  whole  harbour  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  width  ? — It  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

2623.  How  much  would  that  be  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  breakwater? — If  the  boats  were 
to  use  what  I  understand  is  the  inner  part  of  the 
pier,  with  the  right  of  coming  to  the  leeward,  if 
they  are  to  use  the  temporary  pier  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  deepen  it  to  so  great  an  extent. 

2624.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.l  Do  you 
know  any  similar  case  to  this  anywhere  around 
England  where  one  pier  is  built  or  proposed  to 
be  built  to  protect  another  one  ? — Yes,  you  may 
say  that  there  are  something  like  parallel  cases. 
I  will  take  the  case  of  Falmouth.  I  have  con- 
structed a  breakwater  there  across  the  harbour, 
to  protect  the  inner  piers. 

2625.  But  not  so  close  alongside  it  as  this 
is  ? — No,  a  greater  distance  from  it. 

2626.  And  is  it  effectual  there? — Yes,  there 
it  is  effectual. 

2627.  Colonel  French.']  Do  you  think  Aat 
iron  steam-packets  should  have  the  opportunity 
or  the  means  of  lying  dry  in  order  to  clean  them,  so 
that  they  mav  maintain  their  speed  ? — It  is  very 
desirable,  in  fact  it  is  quite  necessary. 

2628.  Would  your  plan  admit  of  that  accom- 
modation  ? — It  would. 

2629.  Are  you  aware  that  the  principal  reason 
for  expending  money  on  Holyhead  harbour  was 
that  it  formed  the  best  point  of  departure  for 
Ireland  ? — That  I  understand  to  have  been  the 
principal  reason. 

2630.  Are  you  aware  that  evidence  to  that 
effect  was  given  by  Mr.  Rendel? — Yes,  I  am^^^ 

2631.^  Will  you  read  what  Mr.pJI^^^gl^^t^^ogle 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


J.  to  the  Committee,  in  1853,  upon  that' subject  ? — 

Ahemethy^    He  was  asked :  **  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the 
Esq.         principal  reasons  for  expending  the  money  which 
"""I —        is  going  to  be  expended  upon  Holyhead  harbour 
^?ftfi    ^      is,  that  it  forms  the  best  point  ot  departure  for 
^*        Ireland?"     Mr.  Rendel's  answer  was:    "That 
was  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  undertaken. 
Unless  that  had  been  proved  by  successive  com- 
missions, which,  I  believe,  were  spread  over  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  in  which  we  had 
some  of  the  best  nautical  men,  and  some  of  the 
most  experienced  engineers  in  the  country  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  their  universal  opinion  that  Holy- 
head was  the  best  point  on  this  side  of  the  water 
for  a  communication  with  Ireland,  that  harbour 
would  never  have  been  undertaken." 

2632.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.   Rendel  in  that 
view  ? — I  do. 

2633.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  With  regard  to  the 
durability  of  the  wooden  frame-work  of  this  stone 

f)ier,  what  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point ;  how 
ong  would  it  last  ? — I  have  experience  of  creo- 
Boted  timber  now  extending  over  a  period  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  in  situations  where  timber  not 
creosoted  is  destroyed  within  two  years,  and  I  find 
no  trace  of  the  action  of  the  worm  upon  the  timber 
properly  creosoted;  therefore  I  thmk  that  if  the 
worm  does  not  attack  the  timber  within  the  first 
eight  or  nine  years,  it  is  just  as  unlikely  to  attack  it 
for  the  next  40  or  50  years.  If  properly  done,  the 
creosote  remains  in  the  timber,  and  if  the  worm 
doe3  not  attack  it  within  a  few  yeai*8,  it  is  likely 
to  last  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

2634.  The  durability  of  the  wooden  frame- 
work is  a  very  essential  part  of  your  plan,  is  it 
not ;  and  if  it  only  lasts  some  15  or  20  years 
there  would  be  a  considerable  expense  again 
incurred  upon  this  breakwater  at  some  future 
period  ? — I  should  explain  most  distinctly  that  if 
money  and  time  are  no  object,  I  would  prefer,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  constructing  a  stone  pier.  The 
first  timber  pier  which  I  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple was  at  Blyth,  in  Northumberland.  There  we 
proposed  to  improve  the  harbour,  and  the  first 
question  was  to  afford  shelter  to  vessels  entering, 
and  I  advised  a  pier  running  out  to  nearly  4,000 
feet  in  length,  as  a  breakwater  on  the  north 
side.  I  commenced  constructing  a  stone  pier, 
and  carried  it  on  for  about  1,000  feet  in  length ; 
but  it  was  subject  to  constant  breaching  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  and  I  found  it  was  so  costly,  and 
would  occupy  such  a  long  period  of  time  in  con- 
struction, that  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  carry  out  the  pier  ^ 
for  the  whole  length  required ;  and  I  therefore 
directed  my  attention  to  some  mode  of  doing  so 
in  a  more  rapid  and  economical  manner.  Then  the 
pier  was  carried  out,  in  three  years,  for  a  length 
of  2,700  feet,  with  creosoted  timber  and  rubble 
stone,  and  it  has  stood  the  severe  storms  of  many 
winters  without  breaching,  whereas  the  stone 
pier  at  the  landward  end  has  been  repeatedly 
breached.  I  argue  that,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
if  you  have  to  construct  a  stone  breakwater  simi- 
lar to  the  breakwater  at  Dover,  the  most  econo- 
mical mode  of  constructing  that  breakwater  would 
be,  in  the  first  place,  to  construct  a  rubble  stone 
and  creosoted  timber  breakwater  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  intended  permanent  stone  structure; 
you  can  do  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  for 
a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money,  and  you 
have  immediately  a  sheltered  position,  and  you 
can  then  go  on  casing  the  timber  and  rubble 
stone  breakwater  rapioly  and  economically.  I 
think  that  the  great  mistake  in  carrying  out  our 


breakwaters  is,  that  we  carry  them  out  from  the 
end  simply  by  advancing  gradually  out  to  sea 
from  the  end  ;  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is 
limited ;  you  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  rate ;  it 
is  exceedingly  costly,  and  occupies,  necessarily, 
a  very  great  period  of  time ;  ana  it  is  also  subject 
to  constant  breaching  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
I  am  certain  that  if  the  breakwater  had  been 
carried  out  at  Holyhead,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
way  I  speak  of,  and  in  the  way  in  which  I  did  it 
in  Falmouth  and  Blyth,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
stone  structure,  it  would  have  occupied  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  time,  and  would  have  been  done 
for  less  than  half  the  money.  I  prefer  a  creo- 
soted timber  and  rubble  stone  breakwater  in  the 
first  place  on  the  score  of  economy  and  rapidity  of 
construction. 

2635.  To  be  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  more 
expensive  structure  ? — Yes. 

2636.  Is  that  50,000/.,  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  to  be  expended  upon  a  structure  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  temporary?— In 
all  probability  it  might  be  an  effective  breakwater 
for  50  years  without  any  stone-casing  at  all.  I 
may  say  that  I  had  my  attention  called  at  the 
time  when  I  projected  the  pier  at  Blyth,  to  the 
various  harbours  upon  the  Dutch  coast  and  upon 
the  French  coast.  We  know  that  both  Boulogne 
jjier  and  Calais  pier,  and  various  piers  upon  the 
Dutch  coast,  are  composed  entirely  of  timber. 
Some  of  those  piers  are  two  or  three  centuries 
old,  and  they  are  still  going  on  extending  them 
in  the  same  way,  but  not  with  the  improvement 
of  creosoting,  which  adds  very  much  to  die 
durability  of  the  structure.  On  the  Dutch  coast 
there  are  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine,  at 
Helvoetsluys,  and  there  are  a  great  many  timber 
structures  at  Rotterdam. 

2637.  But  those  are  not  breakwaters,  are  they? 
— Yes,  the  one  at  Boulogne  is  a  breakwater,  and 
so  is  the  one  at  Calais ;  and  they  are  at  present 
extending  them  in  a  similar  manner  with  timber, 
simply  on  the  score  of  economy  and  rapidity  of 
construction. 

2638.  Colonel  jPrewcA.]  In  all  those  cases,  is  the 
timber  durable  under  water  ? — No ;  they  have 
the  worm  also  on  that  coast. 

2639.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  In  the  Falmouth 
case,  did  not  a  question  arise  as  to  the  durability 
of  the  work  when  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the 
money  ? — The  question  did  arise. 

2640.  How  was  it  disposed  of  ?— I  maintained, 
as  I  do  now,  that  if  the  worm  will  not  attack  the 
timber  ^ithin  the  first  five  years,  it  will  not  attack 
itwithin  50  years,  because  the  appetite  of  the  worm 
is  not  likely  to  chaiige,  and  the  creosote  remains 
in  the  timber.  At  Falmouth  lately  I  discovered 
a  dry  oak  wedge  that  was  driven  in  between  two 
creosoted  piles ;  it  has  been  there  for  two  years, 
and  it  is  completely  eaten  by  the  worm,  whereas 
the  creosoted  piles  between  which  it  was  dnven 
are  entirely  untouched. 

2641.  What  is  the  expense  of  creosotmg 
timber? — About  5d.  per  cubic  foot  I  l«v^ 
generally  put  about  14  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  of  oil  into 
every  cubic  foot  of  timber. 

2642.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Has  the  present 
wooden  pier  at  Holyhead  been  cresoted  ?— I  ^ 
not  aware  that  it  has.  , 

2643.  Mr.  JohnTollemache.]  The  pier  of  which 
you  have  given  evideuce  is  not  a  plan  of  your  own, 
I  believe  ?— No ;  it  is  a  plan  which  I  saw  a  con- 
siderable  length  of  time  ago  at  the  Admiralty. 

2644.  Is  it  a  plan  which  you  yourself  woiiW 
recommend  to  be  carried  out  ?— No.    I  sl^ou  Id  W 
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inclined  to  carry  out  a  more  extensive  plan.    That 
IB  to  say,  to  have  that  breakwater  further  out. 

2645.  Supposing  any  large  outlay  were  made, 
you  would  not  recommend  it  to  be  made  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  as  it  is  shown  there,  but  a  dif- 
ferent plan  ? — I  should  prefer  to  move  this  break- 
water mrther  seaward,  so  as  to  enclose  a  larger 
area. 

2646.  Do  you  believe  that  the  enclosing  of 
that  larger  area  would  be  attended  with  great 
additional  expense  ? — It  would  be  attended  with 
additional  expense ;  but  I  should  say  not  great 
additional  expense. 

2647.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
red  line  ? — Executed  in  stone,  according  to  this 
plan,  about  150,000/. 

2648.  If  that  cost  150,000/.,  what  would  the 
plan  cost  which  you  would  reconunend  to  be  car- 
ried out,  which  would  include  a  larger  area?— 
Probably  an  additional  100,000/. 

2649.  What  you  say  is  this ;  that  if  your  plan 
were  carried  out,  which  would  enclose  a  much 
larger  area,  the  expense  would  not  be  very  great 
in  addition?  —  Probably  250,000/.  would  carry 
out  a  much  more  extensive  plan;  more  than 
double  the  area. 

2650.  As  against  150,000/.  ?— Yes. 

2651.  Colonel  French.']  Would  not  that  en- 
croach upon  the  refuge  harbour  ? — I  think  not 

2652.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,']  With  regard  to 
coming  on  the  nortli  side  of  this  eastern  pier, 
which  is  said  to  be  desirable,  what  is  the  length 
of  the  eastern  pier  which  you  have  got  to  come 
alongside  ? — I  think  it  is  about  400  feet. 

2653.  When  you  come  alongside  the  eastern 
pier,  on  the  north  side,  you  have  got  400  feet  to 
dispose  of  to  lay  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

2654.  How  long  is  the  ship  ? — Three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet 

2655.  Then  you  have,  within  50  feet  of  the 
ship's  head,  when  she  comes  to  the  north  side,  a 
direct  stone  obstruction,  and  if  she  has,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  too  much  way,  she  runs 
head  in  to  the  pier,  is  not  that  so?— Yes;  it  is 
so  with  the  cxistmg  pier. 

2656.  Is  not  that  a  very  dangerous  thing,  and 
is  it  not  one  reason  why  they  do  not  now  come 
alongside  the  north  pier ;  that  they  have  got  a 
stone  projection  right  ahead  of  the  ship,  very 
close  to  where  the  ship  has  to  be  stopped  ? — I 
should  say  that  it  was  very  objectionable,  and  at- 
tended with  considerable  risk. 

2657.  It  is  alleged  that  you  cannot  come  to  the 
extension  berth  where  the  reserve  packet  is  lying 
here,  because  if  the  ship  has  got  a  little  too  much 
way,  she  is  liable  to  run  into  the  reserve  packet ; 
is  not  it  also  the  case  that  if  she  has  got  a  stone 
buttress  ahead  of  her,  upon  the  same  principle, 
she  is  liable  to  run  into  it  if  it  is  so  close  to  her 
head  where  the  vessel  has  to  be  stopped  ? — She 
would  require  to  go  in  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution. 

2658.  Is  not  it  likely  that  the  north  side  of  the 
eastern  extension  would  not  be  used  much  on4hat 
account? — As  it  is  now,  I  should  say  that  that 
would  be  an  argument  against  using  it,  but  if  a 
breakwater  were  constructed  seaward  of  it,  all 
that  might  be  remedied  by  building  a  straight 
wall,  and  doing  away  with  the  round  there,  and 
making  a  vertical  wall. 

2659.  But  the  breakwater  alone,  unless  you  do 
away  with  this  shoulder,  and  built  a  stone  struc- 
ture of  some  sort,  and  carried  it  in  a  straight  line, 
would  not  meet  the  difficulty? — It  would  not 
meet  the  difficulty.     The  vessel  might  do  as  I 
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have  seen  done  in  many  other  places ;  she  might  y. 

come  alongside  the  breakwater,  get  out  the  warps,    Ahemelhy, 
and  gradually  slacken  down  to  the  weather  side         Esq. 

of  the  pier.     That  is  very  often  done  in  a  pier         

which  I  have  some  connexion  with,  at  Silloth,  on       30  •'"ne 
the  Solway  Firth.  *«^3. 

2660.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,]  In  that  case 
would  you  propose  to  land  passengers  on  this  side 
of  Mr.  Watson's  proposed  pier  first? — Yes. 

2661.  Mr.  Corry,]  Is  it  your  plan  to  carry  out 
the  breakwater  as  far  as  the  Stag  Kock  ? — That 
is  no  plan  of  mine ;  this  plan  does  not  extend  as 
far  as  the  Stag  Rock  by  a  considerable  distance* 

2662.  You  talked  of  enclosing  a  greater  space 
\vhen  there  was  a  plan  put  before  the  Committee 
a  short  time  ago ;  would  that  include  the  Stag 
Rock  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

2663.  Mr.  Laird  J]  Have  you  any  doubt  about 
getting  this  breakwater  built  for  the  amount  of 
money  which  you  have  stated  ? — I  am  speaking 
from  my  actual  experience  in  constructing  works 
of  a  similar  class. 

2664.  Could  you  get  a  contractor  to  do  it? — I 
have  no  doubt  1  coiud. 

2665.  Supposing  the  inside  of  the  harbour  to 
be  rock,  could  a  correct  estimate  be  given  of  the 
cost  of  that  work  ? — We  have  but  very  little  ex- 
perience in  excavating  rock  under  water ;  the 
experience  which  we  have  shows  it  to  be  an 
exceedingly  costly  operation,  and  very  slow. 

2666.  Would  1,0007.  dredge  the  berth  inside 
for  a  vessel,  supposing  it  to  be  mud  ? — Yes.^ 

2667.  But  if  the  harbour  is  to  be  deepened 
right  across,  and  should  turn  out  to  be  rock, 
could  any  correct  estimate  be  formed  of  the  cost 
of  making  those  improvements  inside  ? — I  think 
not,  neither  of  the  time  nor  the  cost. 

2668.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  sheds  on 
the  pier,  have  you  ever  constructed  sheds  your- 
self in  any  exposed  situations  with  sliding  doors? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

2669.  Have  you  ever  seen  those  at  Liverpool  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

2670.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  constructing 
such  a  shed  at  Holyhead  ? — None  whatever. 

2671.  With  regard  to  this  new  mode  of  con- 
structing piers,  you  have  constructed  piers  at 
Falmouth  and  at  Blyth;  have  you  any  other 
works  of  that  kind  going  on? — The  piers  at 
Douglas,  Peel,  and  Ramsay  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  at  Port  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  are  at  present 
in  progress. 

2672.  Whom  is  the  one  at  Douglas  being  done 
for  ? — For  the  Treasury,  I  believe. 

2673.  Chairman,]  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  asked  you  if  you  thought  that  a  berth 
for  one  vessel  would  cost  1,000/.,  and  you  say 
yes ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  efficient  im- 
provement of  that  harbour  ? — No ;  I  think  that 
in  northerly  or  easterly  gales  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  vessel  to  get  into  a  berth. 

2674.  To  make  a  satisfactory  berth  for  the 
packets  there,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the 
whole  harbour  should  be  dredged  across  from  one 
side  to  the  other  in  order  to  give  a  vessel  room 
to  swing  ? — Yes. 

2675.  And  that  that  should  be  done  as  high 
as  the  berth  goes  up  ? — Yes. 

2676.  Then  that  would  be  not  only  500  feet  in 
breadth,  but  it  would  be  considerably  more  in 
length  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2677.  Assuming  it  to  be  the  heaviest  ground,     .. 
would  not  that  be  a  very  large  excavation  ? — If 

it  «  rock  or  even  partiaUy  rock,jjtg^ouj^o^^Qg[^ 
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a  ^preat  length  of  time/and  would  be  a  veiy  costly 
operation. 

2678.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  very  shallow  ? 
— The  chart  shows  it  to  be  so. 

2679.  Therefore  deepening  it  even  in  mud 
would  be  an  operation  01  time  and  expense,  would 
it  not? — Yes,  it  would. 

2680.  Altogether  you  think  that  the  expense 
of  making  that  perfectly  satisfactory  would  be 
quite  as  large  as  conetmcting  a  breakwater  out- 
side ? — I  think  it  would,  and  even  if  carried  out, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  give  the  same  amount  of 
accommodation. 

2681.  Mr.  Dalglish.']  How  much  accommoda- 
tion do  you  calculate  would  be  given  by  the 
breakwater  pier? — There  would  be  two  berths 
on  the  leeside  of  that  pier  of  800  feet. 

2682.  What  is  the  room  from  the  entrance  to 


the  Camber  up  to  the  first  roek  is  the  inneT  har- 
bour ?— The  distance  is  aboat  l,dOO  feet. 

2683.  Then  there  would  be  1,200  feet  of  quay 
wall  ? — ^Yes,  provided  it  was  deepened* 

2684.  If  there  was  no  rock,  but  only  mud,  I 
suppose  you  would  not  consider  Uie  expense  of 
clearing  away  that  mud  for  a  depdi  of  14  or  15 
feet  very  great  ? — Looking  at  the  soundings  of 
the  harbour,  as  far  up  as  the  point  which  you 
have  indicated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dredge 
for  a  considerable  depth  so  as  to  have  15  feet  of 
water  at  low-water  spring  tides,  and  that  wooki 
involve  the  reconstruction,  no  doubt^  of  the  quay 
wall  for  the  whole  length. 

2685.  Mi^t  not  that  be  doBe  cheaper  than 
making  a  pier  and  quay  wall  alongside  it? — ^I 
should  think  not ;  because  there  is  an  indicatioii 
on  the  chart  that  the  rock  extends  to  that  point, 
and  to  excavate  rock  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  low 
water  is  an  exceedingly  costly  operation. 


Admiral  George  Evans,  called  in;  and  Exaimned. 


Admiral 
G.  Evans. 


2686.  ChairmanJ]  You  are  an  admiral  in  the 
Royal  Xavy? — Yes. 

2687.  You  are  acquained  with  the  harbour  of 
Holyhead,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2688.  Are  you  acquainted  also  with  the  wooden 
jetty  there  ? — Yes. 

2689.  You  have  landed  there  frequently  from 
vessels  coming  from  Dublin,  have  you  not?  — 
Yes. 

2690.  Do  you  consider  it  a  safe  pier  for  the 
landing  and  departure  of  the  packets  between 
Dublin  and  England? — I  think  it  is  a  safe  pier ; 
but  it  is  not  so  safe  as  it  could  be  made,  and  it  is 
an  inconvenient  pier. 

2691.  By  inconvenient,  do  you  n\ean  inconve- 
nient for  landing  mails  and  passengers,  or  both  ? 
—Yes,  and  getting  a  vessel  alongside  of  it  in  a 
gale  of  wind. 

2692.  Does  not  delay  occur  from  that  inconve- 
nience in  landing  the  mails  and  passengers  ? — In  a 
gale  of  wind  it  is  sometimes  very  hara  to  get  the 
boat  alongside ;  if  there  is  a  heavy  sea  running, 
it  drives  her  off,  and  it  requires  a  great  many  haw- 
sers and  the  working  backwards  and  forwards  of 
the  engines  to  bring  the  vessel  alongside. 

2693.  In  what  state  of  the  wind  is  that  incon- 
venience chiefly  felt  ? — When  it  is  north  north- 
east and  round  to  the  north-east. 

2694.  Do  you  think  if  those  hawsers  broke, 
there  would  not  be  some  danger  to  the  vessel  ?— *- 
No  doubt  of  it. 

2695.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  way 
of  improving  that  pier  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might 
be  improved. 

2696.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  improved  by 
making  it  firmer,  or  what  they  choose  to  call  soli- 
difying it,  that  is  to  say,  by  driving  more  piles 
into  it  ? — ^I  think  that  by  having  screw  piles  and 
the  piles  put  closer  together,  it  might  prevent  the 
sea  coming  through  ;  and  if  there  were  a  shed  over 
it,  it  would  be  also  a  very  great  protection  to  the 
packets  coming  in. 

2697.  And  to  the  passengers  in  landing? — 
Yes,  to  passengers  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  in 
landing. 

2698.  If  it  was  made  so  solid  as  you  speak  of, 
do  you  think  there  would  not  be  a  sea  rolling 
round  the  point  of  the  pier,  what  you  would  caU 
a  swell  at  the  leeside? — There  is  no  doubt  of 
that ;  when  you  cannot  get  to  the  weather  side, 


there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  swinging  a  vessel 
afterwards  in  so  confined  a  place. 

2699.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  both  sides  to  go  to?— No  dodbt 
of  it. 

2700.  If  a  breakwater  were  placed  at  what  is 
called  the  Inner  Platters,  and  running  towards 
the  Stag  Rock,  or  somewhere  in  that  direction^ 
would  not  that  be  a  great  protection  to  this  pier? 
— It  would  be  a  very  great  protection,  and  it 
would  afford  just  three  times  the  accommodation 
that  you  have  now  in  a  gale  of  wind,  becaiue  it 
would  give  both  sides  of  the  inner  pier  and  the 
inside  of  the  outer  one. 

2701.  If  that  were  done,  do  you  think  that  the 
landing  place  would  be  sati^ftctory  ? — I  think  so ; 
I  reported  on  that  in  1835,  when  I  was  with  the 
Post  Office  Inquiry  Commissioners,  and  in  1836 
I  reported  that  there  should  be  a  pier  run  out 
from  the  Platters  towards  the  Stag  Rock,  to 
protect  the  inner  pier. 

2702.  And  is  that  your  opinion  now  ? — Quite ; 
and  I  think  that  that  would  have  been  done  if  it 
were  not  for  the  project  of  a  much  larger  itoheme  to 
make  it  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

2703.  That  harbour  of  refuge  has  been  made, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

3704.  Can  you  conceive  anything  worse  done 
than  the  whole  of  that  breakwater  ?— There  was 
a  mistake  in  making  that  angle  like  a  dog's  1^ ; 
there  it  is,  a  re-entering  angle  from  the  sea,  which 
is  certainly  the  worst  shape  that  it  could  be. 

2705.  Are  you  aware  of  those  piers  that  are 
marked  blue  on  that  map  ? — Yes,  I  can  see  theoL 

2706.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  posi- 
tion for  a  landing-place  ? — Certainly  not;  for  in 
a  gale  of  wind  from  the  north,  the  sea  would  set 
rignt  into  them,  and  if  you  were  there  with  a 
north-north-easterly  gale,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
could  swing  the  vessel,  for  there  is  not  more  ttum 
the  vessel's  length  between  the  two  blue  piers ; 
it  is  not  more  than  400  feet,  and  the  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company's  vessels  are  350  feet, 
besides  the  length  of  the  bowsprit 

2707.  Then  you  think  that  the  present  landing 
place  is  a  better  point  for  landing  than  those  piers 
would  be? — For  the  mail  packets,  oertamly, 
because  even  if  those  blue  piers  were  made  there, 
it  certainly  would  only  be  in  north-west  or  westerly 

gales  that  it  would  be  possible 
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and  I  diink  you  couM  not  get  in  there  with  those 
very  lon^  boats  with  safety,  owin^  to  the  number 
of  Tessels  whieh  in  a  gale  of  wmd  run  in  and 
anchor  under  that  outer  arm  of  the  breakwater. 

2708.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
aaj  harbour-master,  however  bold  he  might  be  in 
assertion,  to  keep  a  clear  line  for  the  vessels  ? — 
It  would  be  utterly  impracticable ;  he  must  be 
on  board  the  vessel  that  is  coming  in  in  a  heavy 
^e  of  wind  to  do  that,  because  a  captain  coming 
m  on  a  dark  night  would  anchor  where  he  could 
get  a  clear  berth,  and  no  harbour-master  would 
attempt  to  move  him  till  the  gale  had  abated,  and 
those  steam  packets  would  have  to  run  in  between 
those  vessels. 

2709.  Therefore  there  is  a  very  strong  objeo- 
tk>n  at  any  time  to  making  this  pier  ? — At  all 
times. 

2710.  Do  you  know  any  part  within  the  outer 
harbour  where  you  would  recommend  a  pier  to  be 
made  in  preference  to  this  ?-^I  do.  There  are 
plenty  of  places  where  you  could  make  them ;  but 
they  all  would  have  that  disadvantage  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  of  running  in  on  a  dark 
night  in  a  gale  of  wind  througn  the  vessels 
which  would  be  taking  refuge  under  the  break- 
water. 

271 1.  That  would  be  an  objectionable  thing  for 
the  packets,  would  it  not  ? — Highly  so. 

2712.  Do  you  think  that  if  those  blue  piers 
were  thrown  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  is  to 
say,  east  and  west,  instead  of  north  and  south,  that 
would  afford  a  protection  ? — Yes ;  then  the  packet 
would  have  to  run  round  those  vessels;  and  I 
think  the  piers  would  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion, as  they  would  be  available  not  only  for  the 
packets,  but  for  a  large  class  of  merchant  vessels, 

2713.  With  the  vessels  as  they  are  now,  you 
would  not  recommend  the  construction  of  those 
piers? — Certainly  not. 

2714.  Are  you  aware  what  those  piers  would 
cost? — I  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  would 
cost  450,000/. 

2715.  Therefore  you  would  not  advise  the 
country  to  go  to  the  expense  of  450,000/.  to  con- 
struct those  piers  which  you  conceive  to  be  useless 
— Certainly  not. 

2716.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  the 
breakwater  would  be  ? — No ;  you  can  get  that, 
I  should  think,  from  some  engineer.  I  cannot  tell 
you  that. 

2717.  There  must  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
cost,  must  there  not  ? — Yes ;  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  not  go  into  such  deep  water. 

2718.  And  of  the  two  you  would  prefer  a 
breakwater  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  landing  for 
the  packets  to  doing  anything  to  those  piers, 
marked  blue  on  the  map?—  I  should,  certainly;  for, 
if  that  were  done  and  they  cleared  out  the  inner 
harbour,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  harbour,  then 
tiie  mercantile  community  might  use  the  inner 
harbour,  and  the  packets  the  outer  one,  without 
ever  coming  into  collision  at  all. 

2719.  Would  not  it  be  an  advantage  that  they 
should  not  come  into  collision  ? — A  very  great 
advantage. 

2720.  Are  you  aware  that  the  London  and 
North  Western  Bailway  Company  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  make  piers  and  store-houses  in 
order  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  inner  har- 
bour ? — I  understand  that  they  are  going  to  lay 
out  a  large  sum  of  money  there. 

2721.  Would  not  that  be  a  reason  why  we 
should  keep  the  packets  where  they  are  at  this 
nftoment  ? — It  would  be  a  reason  to  let  the  packets 
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go  a  little  outside  to  a  new  place  where  the  railway      Admiral 
curve  on  to  that  pier  would  be  evidently  much     G.  Evans. 

easier,  nearly  as  easy  again  as  it  is  to  come  down         

where  it  is  now.  30  June 

2722.  You  are  acquainted,  are  you  not,  with         ^^^3- 
that  part  of  the  pier  which  is  called  the  Camber, 

and  with  the  Admiralty  jetty? — Yes;  in  1836, 
they  could  not  get  a  place  to  put  the  old  packets 
in,  and  I  reported  upon  it,  and  they  sent  the 
diving  bell  down,  and  they  blew  up  the  rocks  so 
as  to  allow  the  old  packets  to  go  in  there ;  they 
61ew  up  the  rock  close  alongside  the  stone  pier 
so  as  to  give  them  11  or  12  feet  of  water  along^ 
side. 

2723.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  the  bottom  there  is  all  mud  ? — It  is  not  so 
there ;  I  have  never  had  it  bored  up  the  harbour, 
but  close  down  where  the  Admiralty  pier  is,  it  is 
all  solid  rock. 

2724.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  at  the  Admiralty  pier  it  is  all  mud, 
and  that  the  rock  does  not  commence  until  you 
get  to  where  the  stores  are ;  that  is  an  error,  in 
your  opinion?— It  was  at  the  stone  pier  where 
the  old  packets  landed  where  the  rock  was  blown 
up. 

2725.  Therefore  the  rock  must  be  there  now, 
must  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  it  extends 
from  the  pier ;  it  dips  very  often. 

2726.  There  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  of  the  rock 
being  close  to  the  pier  ? — It  was  blown  up  at  the 
time  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  should  think  that 
there  would  be  rock  underneath  there  now,  but 
I  have  never  had  it  bored. 

2727.  Lord  John  BrowneJ]  Will  you  explain 
at  what  part  that  was? — It  was  inside  the  old 
stone  pier  where  the  Admiralty  jetty  is  now. 

2728.  ChairmanA  You  see  the  model  on  the 
table ;  do  you  see  the  Camber  there  ? — Yes. 

2729.  Could  you  point  out  where  the  rock  is 
there?  —  It  was  somew^here  about  this  place 
{pointinff  to  the  model).  When  the  vessels  came 
in  roimd  the  lighthouse,  they  could  not  get  in 
at  low  water  further  than  just  to  the  very  point 
until  the  rock  was  blown  up. 

2730.  That  is  the  bottom  of  the  Admh^ty 
pier,  is  it  not  ? — Very  likely  it  may  be  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  that  pier ;  but  I  cannot  tell  exactly 
at  what  spot  it  was  that  it  was  blown  up. 

2731.  That  is  built  upon  now,  where  the  store- 
houses are  ? — Yes,  very  likely  that  was  the  spot  . 
where  the  rocks  were  blown  up.  There  were  no 
store-houses  there  in  1835 ;  there  was  only  a 
single  pier  for  the  small  boats,  which  drew  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  of  water;  the  "  Gulnare"  and 
the  "  Escape,"  &c. 

2732.  It  has  been  represented  that  there  is 
rock  at  the  knuckle ;  do  you  agree  with  that 
opinion  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  this  work  has 
ail  been  done  since  1835. 

2733.  If  that  Admiralty  jetty  were  taken  away, 
and  the  knuckle  straightened  to  a  certain  extent^ 
do  you  think  that  that  woujd  be  a  good  berth  for  the 
present  packets  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  a  very 
admirable  place  for  them  if  there  be  no  rock,  and 
if  they  can  deepen  it ;  but  then  there  is  always 
an  objection  to  having  only  one  side  to  run  to  ia 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  that  side  the  side  used  by 
large  mercantile  vessels  coming  into  the  port. 
That  is  highly  objectionable ;  and  if  you  protect 
this  jetty,  so  that  you  could  use  both  sides  of  it 
at  ail  times,  the  protecting  wall  gives  you  a  lee- 
side,  and  you  get  three  times  the  accommodation 
that  you  get  now.  The  silt  coming  out  of  the 
harbour  now  may  occasion  the  expense  of  always  t 
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dredging  here ;  whereas,  with  a  breakwater  out- 
side, the  silt  would  go  clear  of  it,  and  very  pro- 
bably there  would  not  be  much  expense  attenaing 
clearing  it  out. 

2734.  Taking  the  two  improvements  together, 
can  you  imagine  any  improvement  made  towards 
the  Admiralty  jetty  and  tne  Camber  that  would  be 
so  satisfactory  as  the  one  that  you  have  proposed 
by  making  a  breakwater  ? — No,  it  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  you  could  do  anything  that  would 
give  the  like  amount  of  accommodation  which 
a  breakwater  outside  would  give,  the  leeside  of 
which  would  always  be  available,  and  also  giving 
you  both  sides  of  this  inner  pier  in  all  weathers. 

2735.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  are  any 
vessels  likely  to  be  used  within  twenty  years  that 
would  be  too  large  for  this  pier  ? — If  ever  they 
are  made  larger  than  the  present  ones,  I  should  not 
like  to  be  a  passenger  going  across  the  channel  in 
them ;  for  even  now  those  vessels  take  a  long 
time  to  answer  their  helm ;  and  when  you  con- 
sider the  trade  into  Liverpool,  and  that  those 
long  steamers  have  got  to  go  at  right  angles  to 
that  trade,  I  can  only  explain  it  to  you  by 
supposing  that  you  are  in  a  coach  at  Charing- 
cross,  and  that  you  drive  that  coach  directly 
across  the  stream  of  traffic  which  meets  you 
there;  or  if  you  come  across  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  drive  at  right  angles  to  the  traffic  of  tne 
Strand,  you  will  see  what  difficulty  you  will 
meet  with  ;  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in  going 
across  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead ;  you  cross  at 
riffht  angles  the  whole  of  the  steam  traffic  into 
Liverpool ;  and  if  you  had  vessels  much  larger 
than  the  present  ones,  particularly  with  paddles 
(for  paddles  do  not  assist  the  helm,  as  the  screw 
does),  you  would  find  it  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  run  across  there.  They  are  quite  long  enough 
now  for  safety,  in  my  poor  judgment. 

2736.  Therefore  you  think  that  there  would  be 
no  valid  objection  to  this  pier,  because  of  the 
hypothetical  idea  of  the  monster  ships  that  are 
to  be  built  in  the  future  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  build  any  monster 
ships,  because  if  the  passenger  traffic  increases, 
they  have  only  to  put  on  an  extra  boat. 

2737.  Would  not  this  harbour,  if  extra  boats 
are  employed,  give  a  protection  which  would  not 
be  afforded  by  the  inner  harbour? — Certainly; 
and  in  a  great  emergency  they  can  always  have 
a  screen  to  protect  them  from  the  weather  while 
they  are  lying  there. 

2738.  Therefore  you  think  that  that  is  the  pro- 
per thing  to  be  done  ? — Looking  at  it  only  as  a 
place  for  the  mail  packets  and  passengers,  that  is 
my  decided  opinion ;  but  if  you  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  the  traffic  of  taking  cargoes,  that  is 
quite  another  question  altogether. 

2739.  But  confining  your  examination  entirely 
to  the  packets  and  the  passengers  from  Ireland, 
that  is  your  opinion? — ^Yes;  there  is  no  place  so 
suitable,  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
vessels  that  will  anchor  under  that  breakwater, 
and  the  desirability  for  the  steamer  to  go  round 
outside  (which  of  necessity  she  does  now),  she 
would  go  clear  of  every  ship  that  would  be  lying 
there  without  going  one  yard  out  of  her  way, 
because  she  could  run  straight  down  to  that  place. 
She  must  make  a  sweep,  and  in  making  that 
sweep,  she  would  clear  herself  of  every  vessel 
that  would  be  lying  at  anchor  there,  whereas  if 
you  had  any  pier  inside,  she  would  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  through  those  vessels  which  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  experiment  for  any  man  in 
a  dark  night  and  in  a  gale  of  wind. 


2740.  Do  you  see  the  pencil-marks  on  that 
point.  The  Committee  are  informed  that  it  is 
intended  that  the  ship  should  anchor  there. 
Could  you  confine  the  ships  to  that  space ;  is  it 
possible  in  heavy  weather  that  you  could  force 
ships  to  anchor  there  only? — No  man  living 
could  look  at  vessels  coming  in,  in  a  gale  of  wino) 
and  say  that  they  shoula  only  anchor  there. 
Supposing  you  anchored  all  the  vessels  there, 
and  gave  positive  orders  that  none  of  them  were 
to  go  beyond ;  and  supposing  that  I  was  running 
in,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  1  would  avoid  that  spot  of 
course,  particularly  if  I  was  in  distress,  but  I 
would  get  as  close  to  the  breakwater  and  into 
the  most  sheltered  spot  that  I  could  find  clear  of 
other  vessels. 

2741.  You  think  it  absurd  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  keep  the  passage  clear  ? — It  could  not 
be  done ;  in  order  to  do  it  you  must  be  on  board 
the  ship  at  sea  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  then 
you  must  guide  the  vessel  in  yourself,  for  recollect 
those  vessels  come  in  charge  of  their  captains  from 
sea ;  they  have  no  pilots  on  board.  If  outward 
bound,  the  pilots  have  gone,  and  they  do  not  pick 
them  up  at  night  when  they  are  coming  in,  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  The  ship  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  captain,  and  any  captain,  if  he  lost  his  top- 
mast in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  would  pick  up  a 
birth  wherever  he  could  fetch,  irrespective  of 
all  the  harbour-masters  in  the  world,  and  they 
could  not  prevent  him. 

2742.  Are  you  aware  what  the  whole  expense 
of  this  harbour  has  been  to  the  nation  ? — I  have 
seen  some  accounts  of  the  expense  which  has  been 
incurred  upon  it,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  very 
large. 

2743.  It  has  been  about  two  millions,  has  it 
not  ? — It  is  considerably  over  a  million  and  a  half, 
I  believe. 

2744.  And  with  those  blue  piers  which  are  to 
cost  half  a  million,  it  would  be  about  two  millions? 
— I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  cost  of  those 
piers  would  be,  but  an  engineer  could  give  you 
the  cost  of  them  very  well. 

2745.  There  is  no  landing  place,  is  there,  which 
is  perfectly  suflScient  for  the  packets  at  this 
moment? — No ;  there  is  no  place  for  the  packet 
to  land  at  but  the  wooden  jetty ;  that  may  be  a 
very  capital  place,  but  how  are  you  to  get  to  it  in 
north  and  north-easterly  gales  ? 

2746.  Therefore,  you  would  not  advocate  any 
piers  for  a  packet  station  to  be  made  along  there? 
— If  you  aid  you  would  destroy  the  use  of  the 
port ;  you  would  have  to  keep  it  all  clear,  and 
that  would  spoil  it  as  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

2747.  Colonel  Peniiant,']  It  was  stated  on  a 
former  meeting  of  the  Committee  that  the  inner 
harbour  is  used  for  small  vessels ;  how  do  they 
get  in  there ;  are  the  vessels  to  run  in,  in  a  gale  of 
wind  ? — Many  of  them  come  in,  in  fine  weather, 
and  anchor  there. 

2748.  Are  they  yachts,  and  such  like  vessels? 
— Yes ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  vessels  coming  in 
in  distress,  for  which  harbours  of  refuge  are  par- 
ticularly made ;  running  in,  in  a  gale  of  wmd, 
with  perhaps  two  topmasts  gone,  and  in  great 
distress ;  they  run  in,  and  the  moment  they  get 
round  the  point  of  the  breakwater,  the  first 
place  they  can  get  shelter  at  they  let  down  the 
anchor. 

2749.  The  vessels  lying  in  the  iimer  harbour 
are  not  vessels  that  make  use  of  it  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  but  vessels  that  lie  there  for  detention, 
are  they  not? — Small  vessels  particularly  might 
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come  in  there;  perhaps   they  might  see  a  gale 
coming  on,  and  they  would  run  in  for  shelter. 

2750.  It  is  not  their  habit  generally  to  do  so  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  that ;  the  harbour-master  would 
give  better  evidence  as  to  that  than  I  can  do. 

2751.  Chaimian.']  Do  you  think  that  in  that 
Camber  the  vessel  that  is  already  there  could  be 
so  placed  as  to  be  entirely  clear  of  the  vessel 
coming  in  from  Dublin? — If  the  vessel  were 
lying  inside,  and  the  place  shown  on  the  model 
is  just  about  her  size,  of  course,  if  another  vessel 
came  in  here  {describing  the  same  on  the  model) 
she  would  not  be  in  her  way  at  all,  but  if  there 
was  a  vessel  lying  outside  the  Camber  ghe  would 
be  very  much  in  the  wav  of  a  vessel  coming  in. 

2752.  Then  she  would  only  lie  with  one  por- 
tion against  the  Extension  Jrier? — Yes;  when 
they  come  in,  they  come  alongside  the  Extension. 

2753.  What  is  called  the  Extension  Pier  is  at 
what  is  called  the  Bjiuckle,  is  it  not? — Yes,  and 
the  solid  pier  extends  as  far  as  that. 

2754.  If  the  spare  vessel  is  run  up  into  the 
Camber  is  she  not  in  the  way  of  a  vessel  coming 
into  that  pier  ? — She  would  be  in  the  way,  cer- 
tainly ;  they  are  very  likely  to  come  here  in  bad 
weather,  because  the  sea  through  those  piles  is 
very  apt  to  throw  the  vessel  off  the  jetty. 

2755.  When  she  runs  up  there,  finding  the 
weather  too  bad  to  lie  alongside  the  wooden  jetty, 
the  spare  vessel  would  be  in  her  way  ? — Yes,  the 
one  in  the  Camber  would  then  be  in  her  way. 

2756.  Could  it  be  so  arranged  that  she  should 
not  be  in  the  way  ? — Not  unless  this  part  is  so 
protected  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  ner  ever 
to  go  beyond  this  point  The  necessity  now 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  vessel 
alongside  that  pier  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  there  is 
no  shelter  from  the  sea  there,  and  the  vessel 
would  naturally  go  to  where  there  is  a  solid  part 
which  they  could  get  to,  and  in  doin^  that  this 
obstruction  is  certainly  in  the  way,  out  if  the 
wooden  jetty  were  properly  protected,  and  a  shed 
placed  over  it,  the  vessel  would  never  have  to  go 
any  further. 

2757.  Lord  John  Browne,']  A  plan  has  been 
suggested  of  removing  the  Admiralty  jetty  which 
is  rotten  now,  and  of  continuing  by  timber  the 
straight  wall  from  the  roof  of  the  Admiralty 
jetty  to  the  Knuckle,  and  then  deepening  the 
water  across  the  inside  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to 
give  the  vessels  room  to  swing ;  would  you  ap- 
prove of  that  plan  of  bringing  the  vessels  up  into 
that  berth  ? — It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thmg  to 
s-wing  them  here,  the  breadth  is  so  small.  One  of 
those  vessels  would  tail  on  in  the  south  side. 

2758.  You  state  that  deepening  the  whole  of  that 
way  across,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
vessel  swing  there  ? — Not  unless  you  take  away 
the  stone  wall  at  the  graving  dock;  if  you  remove 
that,  then  you  give  her  room  to  swing. 

2759.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  expensive 
operation? — That  Mr.  Hawkshaw  can  tell  you 
better  than  I  can. 

2760.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  a  rock? — There 
is  rock  underneath,  I  dare  say. 

2761.  Altogether,  you  think  that  it  would  not 
do  so  well  as  making  a  breakwater  ?  —  There 
would  be  the  risk,  when  they  were  swinging  in  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  of  blocking  up  the  harbour 
at  the  proper  time  for  Hhe  vessels  to  come  in ; 
it  Tvould  be  like  running  a  hawser  across  the 
opening  of  the  harbour ;  and  the  more  the  tmffic 
increased,  the  more  would  be,  no  doubt,  the  ob- 
struction. 

2762.  With  regard  to  that  breakwater,  it  has 
0.95. 


been  suggested,  that  instead  of  taking  the  line  of     Admiral 
the  breakwater  by  the  Inner  Platters,  it  should     G.  Evans. 

take  it  a  larger  space  in  taking  it  out  more  to  the         

north ;  it  is  idso  stated  that  that  would  cost  double       ^^ri"°^ 

the  sum  of  the  present  proposed  breakwater;  do         *°"»^ 

you  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take  in 

that  large  space,  and  make  that  large  harbour,  or 

do  you  think  that  what  is  proposed  at  present 

would  be  sufficient  ? — If  you  were  to  take  in  the 

larger  space,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  you 

might  be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.     You 

would  be  making  accommodation  not  only  for  the 

packets,  but  for  a  large  mercantile  traffic,  because 

you  would  go  out  into  deep  water. 

2763.  That  would  be  a  more  profitable  thing, 
would  it  not  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2764.  You  would  prefer,  would  you  not,  having 
a  large  pier  of  that  kind  to  those  piers  which  are 
marked  blue  on  the  map  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  like 
the  shape  of  those  blue  piers  facing  north. 

2765.  In  fact,  if  those  blue  piers  were  made, 
you  would  have  the  inconveniences  increased, 
would  you  not.  which  you  experience  in  the  pre- 
sent pier  ? — Exactly. 

2766.  Do  you  think  that  from  the  inner  har- 
bour it  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  thing  to 
back  out  from  the  Camber  and  round  the  point 
of  the  jetty  ? — Yes,  it  would,  in  particular  winds ; 
it  is  always  desirable  to  have  two  sides  to  a  packet 
harbour,  if  you  want  to  work  to  time ;  where 
you  are  carrying  mails  and  passengers,  and  have 
to  start  to  a  minute,  it  is  a  very  essential  thing 
that  you  should  have  two  sides  to  work  at ;  you 
should  always  have  one  clear  side  for  the  packet 
to  come  in,  and  another  clear  side  for  the  packet 
to  go  out ;  but  if  you  have  them  both  at  the  same 
side,  which  you  must  have,  unless  you  protect 
that  pier  in  heavy  gales  of  wind,  confusion  must 
arise,  and  you  stop  up  the  harbour  to  all  other 
vessels  coming  in  or  out  while  you  are  swing- 
ing. 

2767.  Therefore  you  think  if  450,000 1  was  to 
be  laid  out,  it  would  be  better  laid  out  in  making 
a  breakwater  round  the  present  harbour  at  some 
distance  from  the  Platters,  than  making  those 
blue  piers  ? — ^Yes ;  it  would  accommodate  a 
larger  quantity  of  traffic.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  aflbrd  the  packets  a  good  landing-place ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  secure  the  water 
inside  being  smooth  from  every  wind  that  blows ; 
supposing  that  you  reverse  that  fork  indicating 
the  blue  piers,  you  just  get  what  you  want ;  you 
would  be  in  deep  water  too,  but  the  piers  would 
lie  east  and  west. 

2768.  That  will  be  more  expensive  and  more 
than  would  be  necessary  for  a  packet  station, 
would  it  not? — So  far  as  the  packets  alone  go, 
you  merely  want  to  protect  this  pier,  you  get 
by  that  little  breakwater  which  is  proposed  three 
times  the  amount  of  accommodation  that  you  have 
now  in  bad  weather. 

2769.  Mr.  CorryJ]  Did  I  rightly  understand 
you  to  state  that  the  breakwater  which  you  have 
suggested  would  treble  the  present  acconunoda- 
tion  ? — Exactly. 

2770.  In  short,  it  is  your  intention,  is  it  not, 
that  the  packets  should  come  aloi^side  the  new 
breakwater?— They  mi^ht,  and  I  think  they 
would  do  it,  as  the  railway  would  run  right 
down  to  it. 

2771.  Would  there  not  be  an  inconvenience  in 
that  case  in  having  no  certain  place  for  landing 
and  embarking ;  there  must  be  a  railway  down 
to  both  piers,  and  you  never  would  know  which 

pier  the  boat  was  coming  to  and  which  pier  the  j 
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train  should  be  at? — That  could  be  regulated. 
Having  secured  these  places  that  you  can  go 
into,  under  every  circumstance,  you  may  then 
maike  your  regulations  as  to  where  the  packet 
shall  land  and  where  she  shall,  start  from,  and 
the  trains  going  down  to  the  one  will  be  clear 
of  the  trains  going  down  to  the  other.  Sup- 
posing that  you  had  to  land  a  large  number 
of  troops,  you  could  take  them  to  one  pier  and 
let  the  incoming  mail  vessel  go  to  the  other,  and 
you  would  have  no  confusion. 

2772.  It  would  be  requisite  in  that  case,  would 
it  not,  for  the  railway  company  to  double  their 
accommodation?— The  rails  would  have  to  be 
laid  to  each  pier,  no  doubt,  but  I  suppose  the 
rails  to  be  made  with  the  pier. 

2773.  Would  you  have  roofings  and  refresh- 
ment rooms  on  both  piers  or  only  on  one? — 
They  may  have  them  on  both  piers  if  they  like. 

2774.  In  that  case  the  railway  company  would 
have  to  double  the  accommodation ;  they  would 
be  obliged  to  have  accommodation  at  the  present 
pier  and  at  the  new  pier  ? — But  it  would  only  be 
a  shed ;  you  would  have  two  sheds,  and  if  the 
traffic  increased  to  that  prodigious  degree  that  is 
spoken  of,  you  will  require  that,  and  it  will  pay. 

2775.  Is  the  pier  that  you  recommend,  the  one 
that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Watson,  or  the  one 
enclosing  a  larger  space  of  water  as  suggested  by 
the  last  witness  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  expense. 
Either  of  them  would  answer  my  view.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Abemethy's  plan,  he  would  enclose  a 
very  large  space  for  the  mercantile  traffic,  then 
both  sides  of  this  pier  could  be  used  at  all  times 
in  every  weather,  and  one  side  entirely  for  a 
packet  station.  If  you  have,  in  bad  weather, 
only  one  side  of  the  pier  to  work  upon,  and  the 
mercantile  traffic  also  comes  in  there,  the  one  in- 
terferes with  the  other;  but  if  you  make  this 
proposed  breakwater,  you  will  always  have  room, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  mercantile  traffic. 

2776.  Is  it  your  decided  opiniou  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  incur  any  great  expense  in 
improving  the  approach  to  the  stone  pier  by  the 
Admiralty  jetty? — 1  think  that  there  would  be 
more  expense  attending  that  than  in  making 
the  breakwater  outside,  but  the  engineer  is  best 
judge  of  that. 

2777.  Even  if  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
steam-pier  were  carried  out,  do  you  think  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  swinging  the 
vessels? — Yes,  unless  you  take  away  the  wall  at 
the  graving  dock,  and  then  the  question  of  ex- 
pense would  be  very  nearly  the  same,  whereas 
jrou  make  a  new  harbour  altogether  by  merely 
mcurring  the  expense  of  the  breakwater. 

2778.  ChairmanJl  You  would  have  both  then  ? 
—Yes,  certainly,  you  would  have  both. 

2779.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  those  breakwaters  they  have  been  gene- 
rally planned  by  men  who  are  merely  civil  engi- 
neers, and  that  naval  men  have  had  very  little  to 
do  with  them  ? — As  a  proof  of  that,  when  I  was 
in  1836  ordered  to  go  over  all  the  harbours  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  report  upon  them,  I 
condemned  Dunmore,  the  first  harbour  I  went  to, 
as  perfectly  useless,  and  recommended  a  packet 
station  to  be  built  at  Milford,  and  the  boats  to 

fnp  to  Waterford  Quay  ;  that  was  done ;  then 
found  two  holes  in  the  rock  at  Port  Patrick 
and  Donaghadee,  and  those  works  were  stopped 
by  order  of  the  Treasury,  Then  there  was  the 
harbour  of  Howth;  I  reported  against  that, 
and  it  was  stopped,  because  the  Baldoyne  sands 
were  filling  it  up  every  day.     That  harbour  was 


made  by  the  engineer  in  a  corner,  whereas  if 
be  had  built  it  out  a  little  further  there  would 
never  have  been  any  occasion  to  bnild  Kingstown 
harbour.  I  believe  there  is  now  some  Bill  be- 
fore Parliament  about  clearing  out  Hmrtii  hai^ 
hour,  in  order  to  get  fishing  boa«te  in.  Every 
one  of  those  harbours  was  built  at  the  time  when 
there  were  no  steamers  running.  Engmeers  were 
laying  out  money  upon  them,  trying  to  adapt 
them  to  steamers.  In  the  ca»e  of  Portpatrick  and 
Donaghadee,  close  to  them  lie  two  of  the  finest 
harbours  in,  the  world.  Loch  Ryan  and  Lough 
Lame,  where  they  could  run  any  number  of 
vessels ;  yet  they  were  neglected,  and  vast  gnms 
of  money  iiirown  avray  upon  Port  Patrick  and 
Donaghadee. 

2780.  Can  anything  be  worse  constructed  than 
this  harbour,  which  we  have  now  before  ns?— I 
do  not  know ;  it  appears  to  me  as  a  sailor  to  be  vefjr 
bad,  and  to  liave  the  angle  of  the  dog's  leg  the 
wrong  way. 

2781.  Colonel  Pennant']  Did  you  express  any 
opixlion  upon  the  formation  of  Holyhead  harbour 
at  the  time  it  was  commencing  ? — No ;  I  thought 
when  it  was  first  oonunenoed  that  it  was  upon  a 
magnificent  scale,  but  the  plan  was  alt(^ether 
different  from  that  on  the  wall. 

2782.  Chairman.']  You  think  that  it  was  too 
good  a  plan  for  the  Grovemment  to  adopt?—!  do 
not  know  aboirt  tibat. 

2783.  Mr.  Stansfeld.']  Have  you  heard  all  the 
evidence  whidi  has  been  received  by  this  Com- 
mittee ? — No ;  I  have  heard  very  little  of  it 

2784.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  attention  to  the 
heads  with  regard  to  which  the  evidence  may  be 
classified.  First  of  all,  we  have  had  evidence  wiA 
reference  to  certain  improvements  for  the  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  the  passengers 
upon  the  present  pier.  Have  you  heard  any  of 
that  evidence  ? — No. 

2785.  Next,  we  have  had  some  evidence  wluch, 
I  think,  you  have  heard  aboirt  the  proposed  break- 
water, which  would  accommodate  the  Mail  Packet 
Company? — Yes;  I  heard  Mr.  Abernethy  on 
that  point  to-day. 

2786.  Then,  we  know  the  blue  piers  scheme, 
which  is  a  scheme  having  in  view  larger  and  gene- 
ral mercantile  traflic  and  Transatlantic  traffic; 
those  are  three  distinct  objects  ? — Quite  so. 

2787.  If  I  have  understood  your  evidence 
rightly  to-day,  your  notion  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  blue  pier  scheme  ? — Not  so  muoh  that, 
as  that  I  thought  that  Mr.  Abernethy's  plan  of 
enclosing  a  larger  space  might  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  were  intended  by  the  blue  piere,  the 
blue  piers  being  under  contract  to  be  built;  and  in 
my  poor  judgment,  if  built  to-morrow,  they  would 
not,  from  their  position,  answer  at  all  we  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended.  I  thought 
that  the  contract  being  that  those  blue  piers  should 
be  built,  if  they  were  made  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  gentleman  who  had  entered  into 
the  contract  for  making  the  blue  piers  could  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  another  course,  such  as  Mr* 
Abernethy  recommended,  it  would  be  highly  be- 
neficial to  him  and  everybody  else ;  but  that  is 
a  very  distinct  question  altogether  from  what  the 
Chairman  told  me,  namely,  that  I  was  to  confine 
myself  entirely  to  the  accommodation  for  passen- 
gers and  mails. 

2788.  Then  you  have  not  confined  yourself  to 
the  question  of  accommodation  for  passengers  md 
mails? — I  have  done  so,  excepting  when  I  was 
asked  to  go  out  of  it  in  the  manner  that  you  are 
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asking  me  to  go  out  of  it,  about  the  larger  har- 
bour. 

2789.  I  thought  you  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  breakwater  further  north  from  the  proposed 
breakwater? — I  did  not  propose  that ;  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  proposed  it. 

2790.  But  you  adopt  his  views,  do  you  not  ? — 
I  say  that  it  might  answer  two  purposes,  mercan- 
tile as  well  as  packet  purposes. 

2791.  Did  not  I  rightly  imderstand  this  to  be 
your  opinion,  that  if  we  are  to  go  beyond  the  mere 
acconmiodation  for  the  passengers,  in  the  shape  of  a 
screen  or  a  shed,  if  we  are  to  go  into  the  question  of  a 
breakwater,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  more  exten- 
dve  Bcheme,andto  enlarge  the  harbour  accommodar 
tion,  and  not  to  adopt  the  proposed  breakwater, 
which  is  to  stop  short  at  the  Stag  Rock  ? — I  say 
that,  if  you  want  accommodation  for  the  packets 
alone,  this  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  if  you  want  it 
more  for  a.  harbour  of  trade  and  commerce,  com- 
municating with  the  London  and  North  Western 
Kailway,  such  as  they  anticipate,  then  if  you  turn 
that  fork,  it  might  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended,  namely,  for  commer- 
cial purposesi. 

2792.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  that  proposed  breakwater, 
without  entertaining  the  larger  question  which 
you  have  put  before  the  Committee  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon,  it  is  quite  a  different  question  altogether. 
If  you  want  it  merely  for  liie  mails  and  pas- 
8engei*s,  you  cannot  do  better  than  this ;  but  if 
you  want  to  go  on  a  larger  scale  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  then  I  say  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Abemethy. 

2793.  Mr.  StansfeldJ]  I  understand  your 
opinion  to  be  this,  if  we  are  to  go  the  expense  of 
a  breakwater,  there  are  two  distinct  objects  which 
you  think  it  would  be  better  to  contemplate  at 
the  sune  time  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  expense ; 
that  is  a  thing  which  I  cannot  enter  into;  it 
would  depend  upon  various  things. 

2794.  Let  us  take  it  without  reference  to  the 
matter  of  expense? — Then  I  say,  if  you  could 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  all  the  better,  if  you 
could  satisfy  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company;  their  object  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  passei^rs  and  the  mails. 

2795.  Then  I  think  I.  have  not  under- 
stood you.;  I  think  that  if  we  go  beyond  the 
question  of  passenger  accommodation  upon  the 
existing  pier,  for  whatever  reasons,  whether  with 
relerenoe  to  the  relations  of  the  Government  with 
the  Packet  Company  and  the  Railway,  or  with 
reference  to  the  packet  accommodation  and 
general  mercantile  accommodation,  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  jump  from  that  to  the  larger 
scheme,  and  not  to  stop  at  the  proposed  breakr 
water  ? — That  depends  upon  what  you  wish  to 
do ;  if  you  wish  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Dublin 
Company  as  one  of  the  contractors,  and  the  Lon- 
don and  Xorth  Weatern  Company  as  another ;  and 
liit  the  objects:  of  both,  you  vnW  take  the  larger 
scheme ;  but  if  you  only  wish  to  go  to  a  little 
-expense  for  the  packets,  a  short  breakwater 
made  outside,  so  as  to  protect  the  present  pier, 
TTould  enable  the  Post  Office  to  levy  its  penal- 
ties upon  the  Company;  but  as  lonff  as  there 
is  no  protection  to  the  inner  pier,  ana  only  one 
side  of  it  can  be  used  in  bad  weather,  I  do  not 
-think  the  Company  ought  to  be  made  liable  for 
the  penalties. 

2796.  That' is  not  an  answer  to  my  question : 
but  that  is  your  evidence,  that  if  the  proposed 
br'eakwater  (I  do  not  mean  Mr.    Abemethy's 


scheme,  but  the  originally  proposed  breakwater) 
were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  be  adopted  without 
reference  to  the  future  convenience  of  the  general 
mercantile  traffic,  and  simply  with  reference  to  4he 
packet  accommodation  ? — Entirely  with  reference 
to  the  packet  communication  between  England 
and  Ireland  for  mails  and  passengers. 

2797.  And  that  wouldnotbe  the  best  scheme  for 
this  wider  and  further  object?— No;  it  does  not 
go  into  deep  water  enough.  The  scheme  for 
that  would  be  more  expensive. 

2798.  Therefore,  if  you  were,  at  any  future 
time,  to  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  increase 
the  accommodation  for  that  kind  of  traffic,  you 
would  have  to  enter  upon  a  new  kind  of  expendi- 
ture and  a  new  construction? — It  ^ight  be  carried 
on,  perhaps,  from  the  outer  breakwater,  and  a 
railway  along  it;  it  might  be  done  in  that  way, 
whichever  would  be  the  least  expensive. 

2799.  Does  not  it  follow,  from  these  facts,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion together,  if  you  have  to  build  a  breakwater 
at  all? — It  might  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
whole  question  together,  if  it  was  not  burked  in 
the  meantime ;  but  where  there  is  a  small  scheme 
that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  packets  and 
passengers,  it  is  a  pity  to  put  it  off  sirie  die,  until 
you  get  a  large  scheme  which  may  never  be 
brought  into  practice  at  all. 

2800.  But  this  smaller  scheme  possibly  would 
not  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  general 
mercantile  trade  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  would  not 
do  for  the  London  and  North  Western  Company 
at  all,  because  they  could  not  bring  their  large 
Liverpool  ships  with  cargoes  there. 

2801.  Mr.  Lefroi/.]  Would  it  be  suitable,  if 
any  increased  number  of  ships  were  used  in  the 
Packet  Service  ? — Yes ;  for  any  packet  service  in 
the  world.  It  would  not  do  to  put  the  Great 
Eastern  there.  You  would  have  to  run  out  some 
little  creosoted  piling,  as  Mr.  Abemethy  says, 
at  a  moderate  expense.  I  can  say,  as  an  old 
sailor,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  run  across  that  channel 
at  right  angles  to  the  commerce  going  into  Liver- 
pool with  any  longer  ves«jels  than  you  have  now. 

2802.  Colonel  French.]  The  Chairman  asked 
if  you  had  not  some  experience  in  steam- 
vessels,  and  I  think  you  answered  that  you  have 
had,  did  you /not? — Yes,  I  have  had. 

2803.  You  are  one  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
Mersey,  are  you  not  ? — Yes ;  I  am  the  Acting 
Conservator. 

2804.  Did  you  command  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral's yacht,  the  "  Lightning"  ? —Yes,  in  1827. 
That  was  the  first  steamer  ever  commissioned. 

2805.  Were  you  the  first  person  that  ever 
brought  a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic  ? — Yes ; 
I  went  across  in  1833. 

2806.  I  believe  the  Admiralty  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  of  that  being  •  done  at  that 
time? — Yes,  it  was  objected  to  very  strongly. 
They  did  not  think  that  the  crew  of  a  steamer 
could  live  in  the  West  Indies. 

2807.  You  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  that 
could  be  done,  and  offered  to  take  the  command, 
and  be  responsible  for  its  success  ? — I  did. 

2808.  I  believe  it  was  perfectly  successful  ? — 
Yes.  Previous  to  my  sailing,  four  regiments 
were  ordered  out  to  Jamaica  on  Service.  They 
had  written  home  for  four  regiments.  It  was  at 
the  time  that  the  negroes  were  burning  the 
planters'  estates  that  I  went  out  I  had  only 
to  take  a  few  troops  in  my  steam  vessel,  and 
they  were  able  to  do  the  duty  of  doubie  the 
mmiberif  th^j  had  had  to  walk  acroefr  the  countnr. 
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2809.  Mr.  Laird.']  You  have  been  asked  about 
improving  the  inner  harbour  and  winding  the 
vessels  there,  and  you  stated  that  you  knew  the 
bottom  to  be  rock  ? — At  one  part  only.  I  never 
saw  it  bored  except  there. 

2810.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  at 
all  a  suitable  accommodation  for  the  Irish  Packet 
Service? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  inside 
there.  You  must  not  run  far  in.  You  must  have 
accommodation,  so  that  vessels  may  find  their 
position  at  once,  without  going  through  a  number 
of  merchant  vessels,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  start  the  moment  the  mails  are  on  board. 

2811.  You  consider  that  if  that  small  break- 
water is  carried  out,  it  would  afford  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  present,  and  any  expected 
increase  of  the  Irish  traffic  ? — No  doubt  of  it 

2812.  But  if  the  Government  wish  to  have 
extended  accommodation  for  commercial  purposes, 
you  then  think  that  the  longer  breakwater  would 
be  more  beneficial  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Abemethy's  plan, 
because  it  would  answer  all  purposes. 

2113.  But  the  space  inside  the  red  breakwater 
would  give  ample  accommodation  now  ? — Yes ;  it 
would  give  ample  accommodation. 

2814.  Mr.  Cony,']  Has  there  been  any  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  the  larger  breakwater  that  you 
are  referring  to  ? — I  thought  Mr.  Abernethy  gave 
evidence  as  to  what  it  would  cost ;  I  think  it  was 
250,000/.  He  said  that  the  small  one  would  cost 
about  150,000/.,  and  the  other,  by  enclosing 
double  the  area,  would  cost  about  250,000/. 

2815.  Colonel  French.]  Were  not  you  sent 
down  at  the  time  when  the  "  Archimedes "  was 
built  with  a  screw,  to  report  your  opinion  as  to 
her  capabilities  ?  —Yes,  I  was. 

2816.  You  made  a  report  which  was  not,  I  be- 
lieve, within  the  knowledge  of  the  projector,  as  to 
the  immediate  power  which  the  screw  gave  over 
the  helm? — I  did;  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  she  was  tried. 

2817.  Did  not  you  state  your  opinion  that  you 
believed  that  it  would  be  universally  applied  to 
ships  of  commerce  and  of  war  ? — Yes,  that  has 
been  published  since  as  a  prophecy. 

2818.  Will  you  hand  in  the  Report  upon  that 
subject?— Yes. 

[^T7i€  same  was  delivered  in  and  is  as  follows]  : — 

{From  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  December, 
1852.) 

PREDICTION  ON  SCREW  PROPELLING. 

[The  following  is  a  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  great  ad- 
yantages  of  the  screw  propeller,  all  of  which  have  been 
completely  fulfilled. — Ed.] 

"  2,  Wilton  Crescent,  London, 
"  October  23,  1839. 
''  Sir  William, 

^'  In  my  trip  on  board  the  "  Archimedes,"  I 
observed  that  the  screw  possessed  the  following 
advantages  over  the  common  paddle-wheels : — 

**  1.  By  its  immersion  it  is  secure  from  the 
effects  of  shot. 

**  2.  Its  action  and  power  are  not  materially  af- 
fected by  the  inclination  of  the  vesseL 

"  3.  When  the  vessel  is  deep  in  the  water,  the 
power  is  increased,  as  the  screw  moves  in  a 
denser  medium. 

"  4.  It  admits  of  guns  being  placed  on  the  broad- 
side. 

"  5.  Its  motion, from  being  underwater,  is  silent, 
and  well  adapted  to  surprise  an  enemy  during 
the  night ;  and  during  tne  day  it  is  difficult  to 


distinguish  the   **  Archimedes"    from   a  aailina 
vesseL  -~««g 

"  6.  It  does  not  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  vessel 
a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  not  only  in 
navigating  crowed  rivers,  but  particularly  m  en- 
tering docks,  basins,  canals,  &c. 

"  7.  It  does  not  agitate  the  water  so  as  to  in- 
jure banks  of  rivers,  canals,  or  passing  boats. 

"  8.  There  is  no  risk  in  passing  close  to  buoys, 
or  floating  bodies,  during  the  night 

"  9.  S^  can  be  carried  as  in  any  other  diip, 
which  must  reduce  the  expenditure  of  coal,  and 
increase  the  speed. 

"  10.  The  strain  on  the  engines  being  steady  and 
uniform,  diminishes  the  wear  and  tear  of  both 
engine  and  vessel;  and  in  all  probability  engines 
of  a  slighter  construction  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently strong,  thus  reducing,  not  only  their 
weight  and  expense,  but  the  space  they  occupy. 

"11.  Considerable  more  speed  is  to  be  obtained 
by  the  screw,  as  a  propeller,  than  by  the  wheel  or 
paddles ;  for  that  segment  of  all  wheels  or  paddles, 
revolving  out  of  the  water,  has  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  the 
greater  their  velocity,  the  greater  this  resistance 
becomes. 

"  In  thus  stating  the  advantage  of  the  screw, 
under  circumstances  which  render  the  common 
paddle-wheels  lamentably  deficient,  I  have  now 
to  draw  your  attention  to  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  this  excellent  in- 
vention, namely,  its  effect  on  the  steeraffe.  The 
screw  being  placed  immediately  before  me  stem- 
post,  forces  the  water  against  the  rudder  with  such 
velocity  that  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hebn  is 
sufficient  to  turn  the  vessel.  This  motion  of  the 
water  against  the  rudder  commences  the  moment 
the  screw  revolves,  and  causes  the  vessel  to 
answer  her  helm  before  she  gets  headway:  in 
backing  the  engine  a  similar  effect  in  the  opposite 
way  is  produced  on  the  rudder. 

"  You  can  easily  imagine  how  desirable  this 
power  over  the  steerage  of  a  vessel  must  be  in 
crowded  rivers,  towing  ships,  and  in  frequently 
getting  under  weigh  in  a  confined  harbour,  or 
on  a  lee-shore,  for  however  slowly  the  vessel 
may  be  going,  the  screw  will  force  the  water 
against  t£e  rudder  with  sufficient  velocity  to 
make  her  answer  her  helm. 

**  When  I  take  into  consideration  the  proba- 
bility that  ere  long  an  engine  will  be  adapted  to 
give  the  screw  any  velocity  required  (such  as 
Lord  Dundonald's  rotatory  engine  now  in  the 
course  of  trial  at  Portsmouth),  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  it  to  be  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  screw  will  supersede  every  other  means 
hitherto  adopted  for  propelling  vessels,  except  in 
very  shoal  water. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  George  Evans ^  Captain,  ILN. 

"  To  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  k.c.b.,^ 
"  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty." 


"  London,  November  5th,  1852. 
"  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  Captain  George  Evan^^ 
R.N.,  addressed  to  me  in  October  1839,  when  I 
held  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

(signed)        "  Wm.  Parker ,  Admiral" 
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"  Admiralty  Committee-room, 
"  5  November  1852. 
"  My  Dear  Capt.  Evans, 
"  I  perfectly  recognise  in  the   enclosed   the 
copy  of  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  me  in 
1839,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Archimedes ;"  and 
it  is  a  curious  document  to  prove  how  correctly 
your  prognostications  have  been  verified. 

"  I  trust  the  certificate  I  have  subjoined  to  it 
will  meet  your  object  in  the  identification. 

"  I  remain,  &c. 

"  fF.  Parker,  Admiral." 

**  Capt.  Geo.  Evans,  r.n. 


^^Bath,  31  December  1859. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  Our  "  Archimedes  "  Directors  are  beginning 
to  show  a  little  business-like  activity  by  the  spur 
of  necessity,  and  are  about  to  show  a  prospectus, 
to  be  put  before  the  public;  and  I  am  desired 
to  ask  you  if  you  will  allow  your  letter  to  Sir 
William  Parker  to  be  introduced  into  it — of 
course  with  Sir  William  Parker's  consent.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  it  would  be,  in  my  estimation, 
and,  indeed,  everybody's  else,  of  the  greatest  use 
to  us,  and  operate  essentially  to  our  success.  An 
office  is  now  opened  in  Cornhill  (No.  71),  where 
a  clerk  and,  I  should  hope,  a  director,  will  be 
always  in  attendance,  and  that  we  may  eventually 


open  to  the  public  the  formation  of  a  powerful      Admiral 
company.    I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  my  request,      G.  Evana. 

which  you  will  of  course  unhesitatingly  decline         

to  acquiesce  in  if  you  do  not  like  it.  J^^no  3^ 

«  I  am,  &c.  i8^3- 

"  Western:' 
"  To  Capt.  Evans,  r.n. 

"  2,  Wilton-crescent,  London. 


2819.  Mr.  Lefroy,']  Would  you  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  that  breakwater  to  which  you  refer 
a  landing  pier,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  to  have 
it  a  breaiwater  only  ? — Decidedly,  I  would  have 
it  a  landing  pier.  I  think  that  the  way  IVIr. 
Abemethy  described  of  doing  it  was  an  admirable 
plan ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  would  put  creosoted 
timber  there,  and  would  make  one  side  of  it  so 
that  it  could  be  used  at  once,  and  then  at  all  times 
you  could  go  on  filling  it  up,  because  if  you  began 
one  of  those  things,  and  put  stone  under  the  water, 
and  there  came  on  a  gale  of  wind,  if  you  did  not 
secure  it,  it  would  be  all  washed  away  every 
winter,  and  you  would  never  get  the  thing  done. 

2820.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  Stag  Kock  ? — It  would  do  very  well 
as  it  is  upon  this  plan  now,  because  since  I  was 
there  the  Stag  Rock  has  been  blown  awajr,  so  that 
there  are  17  or  18  feet  of  water  over  it  at  low 
water,  and  the  packets  run  over  it  in  going  out. 


William  Watson,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


2821.  Chairman,']  You  are  aware  of  the  alter- 
ation proposed  by  taking  away  the  Admiralty 
jetty,  and  giving  the  Camber  as  a  place  for  ships 
to  lie  in ;  can  you  give  any  opinion  whether  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  company?—!  think 
I  was  examined  on  that  point  the  first  day,  and 
the  opinion  that  I  then  gave  seems  to  my  mind 
to  be  confirmed  by  every  other  witness  who  has 
been  examined.  My  opinion  was,  that  it  would 
make  an  exceedingly  good  arrival  berth ;  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  better  for  the  public,  as  an 
arrival  berth  than  that  place,  because  there  would 
be  ample  room  on  the  quay  to  put  up  a  proper 
shed  and  roof  closed  in  front.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  most  important  improvement,  as  it 
would  make  a  perfect  railway  station.  The  only 
objection  which  struck  my  mind  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  our  vessels  swung  ready  for  the  return 
voyage,  and  that  is  my  opinion  still. 

2822.  Certain  returns  have  been  read  to  the 
Committee  Avith  regard  to  the  delays  of  the 
vessels ;  it  is  stated  that  there  is  an  average  of 
13  minutes  20  seconds  delay  on  the  whole  of  the 
passages  during  three  months;  taking  three  months 
in  the  first  year  that  they  ran,  and  three  months 
last  season ;  can  you  give  an  answer  to  that  state- 
ment ? — I  think  Mr.  Page's  evidence  proves  that 
we  have  kept  the  contract  He  assumes  that  we 
are  bound  to  the  11  hours  from  the  jetty  at 
Kingstown  to  the  present  jetty  at  Holyhead. 
That  was  not  the  place  that  we  were  to  run  to, 
when  we  entered  into  the  contract,  it  was  to  the 
blue  piers,  which  Captain  Priest  has  clearly  stated 
are  six  minutes  nearer  to  Kingstown  than  the 
]^lace  to  which  we  have  now  t<^  go;  there- 
fore, we  are  entitled  to  six  minutes  for  extra 
distance.  I  think  Captain  Priest  also  stated  that 
probably  it.  might  be  found  that  one  or  two  or 
three  minutes  ^ould  be  attributed  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  present  landing-place.     I  forget 
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how  much  exactly.     It  is  his  evidence  that  the   IV.  Watson^ 
railway  company  are  put  to  an  extra  loss  of  time         Esq. 

in  having   to    run   from    the    present   jetty   to         

the  station  round  that  sharp  curve,  and  having  3^  June 
there  to  change  the  engines,  couple-up  their  1863. 
carriages,  and  to  complete  arrangements ;  it  is  a 
question  how  much  time  should  be  allowed  them 
K)r  that ;  it  would  certainly  be  not  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  they  would,  probably,  say  10  minutes, 
which  being  added  to  our  time  for  the  extra  duty 
that  we  have  to  perform,  I  maintain  that  we  have 
kept  within  the  time,  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties.  For  instance,  Mr.  Page  has  quoted 
that  the  up-night  mail,  on  313  occasions,  exceeded 
the  11  hours  by  5  minutes;  of  course,  we  are 
fairly  within  our  time  on  those  313  occasions. 
Again,  on  279  occasions  he  states  we  exceeded 
by  10  minutes,  there  we  were  within  time.  So 
far,  with  regard  to  the  up-night  mail.  With 
regard  to  the  down  night  mail,  within  the  last 
year,  on  163  occasions,  it  is  alleged,  that  we 
were  beyond  our  time  to  the  extent  of  five 
minutes ;  I  say  we  were  within  our  time.  On  1 10 
occasions,  we  are  stated  to  have  been  beyond  our 
time  to  the  extent  of  10  minutes ;  I  say  that  we 
were  within  our  time.  Therefore,  the  fair  con- 
struction of  our  contract  would  go  to  show  what 
I  took  the  liberty  of  stating  to  the  Committee  the 
first  day,  that  unless  by  cause  beyond  our  control, 
we  have  faithfully,  fully,  and  efficiently  kept  our 
contract  with  the  Government. 

2823.  Therefore,  you  assert  that  any  delay 
that  has  been  caused,  has  been  caused  by  the 
breach  of  the  contract  by  the  Government  ? — I 
eay  so  most  unhesitatingly.  The  Post  Office 
of  course,  ought  to  be  naturally  anxious, 
as  I  am  sure  they  are,  to  have  the  mails  in  good 
time  as  well  as  the  passengers ;  and  though  we 
have  difficulties  to  contend  with,  we  are  very 
anxious  to  do  what  we  can,  but  positively  there  j 
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are  obstructions  thrown  In  our  way,  as  to  keeping 
time;  Mr.  Page  himself  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  allow  us  to  have  the  mail  bags  ready 
for  landing  as  soon  as  we  get  alongside ;  tliere 
are  various  diflSoulties  between  the  officers  of  the 
land  and  the  sea  on  board  the  packets,  but  he  has 
got  through  them  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
tne  most  important  one,  namely,  with  regard  to 
the  up-night  mail.  I  find,  from  the  journal  of  the 
packet,  on  the  27th  of  June,  Saturday  last,  that 
the  mails  had  met  with  a  delay  of  five  minutes  in 
landing  on  the  quay  ;  that  delay  was  caused  by 
the  Post  Office.  For  10  years  before  this  con- 
tract, we  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  mails  across 
the  Channel;  we  had  no  officer  on  board,  not 
even  Post-office  guard,  and  we  managed  the  mail 
bags  exactly  as  we  found  convenient;  during 
the  whole  period  of  10  years  we  had  not  a  single 
letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  complain  of  the 
bags  even  getting  wet ;  of  course,  when  we  en- 
tered into  this  contract,  we  naturally  and  fairly 
expected  that  we  would  have  just  the  same  con- 
trol over  the  landing  of  the  mail  bags,  and  not 
have  the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way  of  econo- 
mising time,  which  are  up  to  this  moment  thrown 
in  our  way.  Again,  another  point  has  been 
alluded  to,  namely,  keeping  our  packets  wasting 
time  along  Kingstown  Jetty,  when  everything 
is  on  board,  until  the  time  is  up ;  that  is  a 
matter  which  we  brought  officially  before  the 
notice  of  the  Post  Office  officers,  and  we  got  an 
official  reply,  refusing  to  allow  us  to  start  till  the 
time  was  up,  and  that  is  still  in  force.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Page  that  his  impression 
IS,  that  that  prohibition  has  been  removed,  be  • 
ofuise,  probably,  we  shall  get  it  removed.  In  the 
morning,  as  many  Irish  members  are  aware,  they 
have  to  leave  Westland-row  at  a  quarter  past  six 
in  the  morning,  inasmuch  as  for  reasons  probably 
which  may  be  good  ones,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  travel  down  widi  the  mails ;  the  mails  then 
come  by  special  train  15  minutes  afterwards  and 
reach  Kingstown  Jetty,  when  the  vessel  is  com- 
plete for  sea  with  all  her  passengers  and  luggage 
on  board ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  start  from  the 
jetty  till  the  clock  strikes  seven,  keeping  the 
passengers  uselessly  wasting  their  time  there,  in-» 
stead  of,  as  Captain  Priest  said,  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refreshing  themselves  on  their  arrival 
at  Holyhead ;  the  object  really  seems  to  me  to  be 
to  make  us  late. 

2824.  Colonel  Pennant']  With  the  bags  on 
board  ? — Yes,  everything  on  board,  and  we  are 
not  allowed  to  take  out  the  gangway  stage  until 
the  time  is  up ;  our  view  is  that  our  contract  fully 
justifies  in  going  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  mails  are  on 
board  and  the  officers  who  come  down  by  that  train 
from  Dublin ;  that  is  the  view  I  take  of  our  contract, 
and  if  we  are  inclined  to  push  the  matter  to  ex- 
tremities, we  could  go  to  sea  at  once;  but  of 
course  the  Post  Office  could,  give  directions,  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  not  to  give  us  the  mail  bags 
till  the  time  is  up.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
nothing  gained  oy  that^  though,  of  course^  we 
have  never  tried  it ;  but  it  is  a  great  grievance  on 
the  public,  that  they  are  kept  on  board  the 
packets  in  the  morning  half-anrnour  before,  they 
start;  and  it  is  a  grievance  to  ourselves^ 
because,  whatever  affects  the  convenienee  of  the 
passengers  affi^cte  our  traffic,  on  which  w&  rely 
for  profit.  Tlmn,  the  Post  Office,  are  our  part- 
ners in  this  I  matter,  because  we  divide  with 
them  over  and  al»mt  35,000/.  a^year^  and  we 
a(re  already,  considerably  beyond>  that'  auouBl; 
and    we    have    had^  a   portion    of   money    to 


pay  over  to  them,  I  believe,  to  the  extent  of 
5,000  Z. ;  I  think  it  very  important  to  the  interest 
of  the  company,  that  I  should  put  in  this  anawer 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  some  chaises  which 
have  been  made  against  the  company  for  not 
keeping  the  contract.  I  heard  a  great  deal  on  the 
previous  day  from  Commander  Priest  with  regard 
to  our  not  keeping  time.  I  think  he  put  it,  that 
the  object  of  our  not  keeping  the  time  alluded  to 
in  our  sub^contract  with  the  railway  company 
was  the  saving  of  coals,  and  he  went  to  the  length 
of  stating,  that  in  his  mind,  the  sitting  of  this 
Committee  has  made  us  take  a  different  ^iew  of 
the  question,  and  that  we  are  now  more  liberal 
in  our  expenditure  on  coals.  I  sent  to  Dublm 
immediately,  and  I  got  a  return  of  the  performance 
of  the  ships  during  this  month  up  to  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  a  return  of  the  performance  up  to 
the  end  of  last  month,  which  I  will  read  to  the 
Committee.  The  average  time  occupied  by  the 
mail  packets  on  the  passage  of  the  Channel  for 
five  months  ending  the  31st  of  May,  in  which 
last  month  the  vessels  were  docked,  was  four 
hoiu*s  and  four  minutes.  We  take  the  average  of 
the  passage  of  the  Channel,  to  test  their  speed,  from 
the  lighthouse  of  one  place  to  the  lighthouBe  rf 
the  other,  in  the  old  way,  comparing  that 
with  the  post-office  returns,  we  should  have  to  add 
six  minutes  from  jetty  to  jetty  in  the  two 
harbours.  The  average  time  for  the  month  of 
June  to  the  27th,  when  the  vessels  were  clean 
after  docking,  was  3  hours  51  minutes,  showing 
a  gain,  no  doubt,  in  time,  of  13  minutes.  Capta'm 
Priest  attributes  that  to  our  being  more  liberal 
in  the  way  of  coals.  I  tell  you  that  the  true 
cause  is  that  the  ships  were  clean,  bepause  the 
actual  cost  of  coal  has  been  a  few  shillings  less 
per  day  this  month  than  it  was  previously.  That 
disposes  of  the  imputation  in  which  he  says  that 
we  are  spending  more  for  coal  with  the  object  of 
appearing  in  a  favourable  point  of  view  before 
the  eyes  of  this  Committee.  I  have  also  a  return 
on  the  same  subject,  showing  the  importance  d 
the.  vessels  being  cleaned,  because  it  is  part  of 
our  grievance  against  the  Government,  that  we 
have  no  means  whatever  of  cleaning  them  at 
Holyhead.  Gentlemen  connected  with  shipping 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  speed  from  an  iron  vessel  imless  she  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  the  longer  the  ship  is^  the 
more  the  speed  is  diminished  by  the  want  of 
cleaning ;  at  present,  we  can  only  clean  them  by 
taking  them  off  the  station  to  Liverpool  for 
docking ;  that  we  cannot  do,  imless  we  nave  our 
four  ships  available,  or  the  mail  service  would 
be  left  without,  a  reserve;  whereas,  had  we 
the  means  of  cleaning  them  at  Holyhead  we 
could  do  it  in  one  tide ;  and  Captain  Slonner  said 
that  that  was  indispensable.  This  return  is  to 
show  the  importance  of  cleaning.  The  "  Con- 
naught"  we  consider  our  fastest  ship,  and  the 
"Munster"  our  slowest;  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  them,  but  that  is  their  order. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  "Connaught"  (the 
fastest  ship  of  the  fom-)  made  27  passages  of  the 
channel .  when  foul  for  want  of  docking  in  the 
average  time  of  four  hours  six  minutes.  The 
"Munster"  (the  slowest  ship  of  the  four) made 
28'  passages  of  the  channel,  when  clean  afiei 
docking,  in  the  avenge  time  of  3  hours  51  minutes, 
the  slow  ship  occupying.  15  minutes  less  on  the 
pMsage^  while  her.comsumption  of  fuel  was  10  per 
cenjL  less;  the  w-anrt;  of  the  means  of  cleaning  is 
atigi^vanoe  of  whiah.our  company  complain.  I 
oannot  point. to  theiooi^raot  and  say  that  we  are 
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entitled  to  demand  fi*om  the  Government  gra\4ng 
docks  or  a  gridiron,  but  we  had  reason  to  expect 
frc»n  their  communications  to  myself  personally 
that  whatever  we  wanted  we  were  to  get. 

2825.  Mr.  Lefroy.'\  Would  the  breakwater 
afford  you  the  accommodation  you  want? — Yes ; 
Captain  Keane  stated  so  distinctly,  and  that  is 
my  opinion,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  were 
such  strong  advocates  for  it.  At  the  same  thne 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  could  not  get  accom- 
modation for  the  gridiron  up  higher  in  the 
harbour;  that  is  a  matter  of  consideration,  of 
course,  but  a  gridiron  we  do  require  in  order  to 
keep  time. 

2826.  The  chief  object  of  the  Act  that  was 
passed  for  the  improvement  of  the  communica- 
tion between  England  and  Ireland  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  postal  communication,  was  it 
not  ? — Postal  and  passenger  both. 

2827.  Which  was  the  chief  object?— I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  passengers  were 
the  chief  object,  because  I  believe  that  the  Post 
Office  were  satisfied  with  the  previous  arrange- 
ments so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  the 
great  object  pf  that  improvement  was  for  the 
passengers'  intercourse. 

2828.  According  to  the  copy  of  the  Trea- 
sury Minute,  the  postal  communication  was  the 
chief  object  ? — Of  course,  if  the  Government  had 
to  pay  for  the  service,  they  can  only  pay  osten- 
sibly for  carrying  the  mails,  and  not  for  carrying 
passengers;  but  the  Committee  of  1853,  out  of 
which  this  improved  communication  grew,  in- 
quired mainly  into  the  improvement  of  the  pas- 
senger communication ;  that  was  the  main  object 
of  the  whole  improvement. 

2829.  Then,  even  though  the  postal  service 
might  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the  improve- 
ment, the  passenger  communication  was  a  very 
principal  object? — In  the  Treasury  Minute  of 
1855,  I  recollect  that  the  improvement  of  the 
passenger  communication  was  referred  to  in  the 
strongest  terms.  I  think  it  is  stated,  that  the 
social  and  political  advantages  of  improving  the 

?assenger  communication  would  be  enormous ;  if 
do  not  mistake,  those  are  the  very  words  that 
were  used. 

2830.  And  also,  was  it  not  even  mentioned 
that  the  improvement  of  this  service  for  the  con- 
venience of  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  should 
be  also  taken  into  consideration  ? — No  doubt. 

2831.  That  was  specifically  mentioned,  was  it 
not? — No  doubt 

2832.  Has  any  of  that  improvement  yet  been 
made  ? — I  should  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  im- 
provement has  taken  place. 

2833.  I  mean  for  the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers?— Yes,  a  great  deal.  I  think  they  have 
got  a  great  convenience  on  the  Irish  side  of  the 
channel. 

2834.  I  refer  to  Holyhead  ?— No ;  Holyhead 
is  a  wretched  place. 

2835.  Mr.  John  ToHemaeke,']  I  was  not  pre- 
sent when  Mr.  Stewart  was  examined ;  but  in 
his  examination  i  read,  that  it  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood, on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  that  the 
piers,  shown  by  these  blue  lines,  should  be  car- 
ried out? — No  question  of  it;  it  was  so  under^ 
stood  by  both  of  us. 

2836.  Do  you  consider  that  the  plan  which  you 
suggest  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  blue  scheme 
in  every  respect? — I  think  that  in  some  respects 
it  would  be  better,  and  that  in  others  it  would  be 
WOTBC,  because  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  so  far 
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as  the  distance  from  KingstOAvn  is  concerned,  the   W.  Watson, 
breakwater  which   I  have   brought  before   the         Bsq. 

notice  of  this  Committee  does  not  make  any  dif-        

ference  whatever,  whereas  the  blue  piers  would      Jtine  30 
make  the  distance  four  minutes  or  six  minutes         1863. 
shorter. 

2837.  But  you  prefer  the  scheme  shown  by  the 
red  colour  to  the  blue,  do  you  not? — There  were 
a  great  many  advantages  in  the  blue  scheme ;  our 
only  objection  to  the  blue  scheme  when  we  w^re 
consulted,  was  the  diflSculty  of  getting  to  it ;  of 
course  under  our  contract  we  have  a  right  to 
free  and  uninterrupted  access,  and  if  a  ship  was 
in  our  way,  we  would  have  -no  business  to  at- 
tempt to  go  near  it,  because  we  ought  not  to  run 
down  a  ship,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  to  keep  it  clear  for  us. 

2838.  What  I  understand  is  this,  that  the  con- 
tractors maintain  that  the  Government  has  not 
fulfilled  its  part  of  the  contract  ?— No  doubt  of  it, 
we  both  thoroughly  agree  in  that. 

2839.  And  that,  therefore,  the  penalty  cannot 
be  enforced  ? — Clearly. 

2840.  Supposing  that  the  scheme  marked  red 
were  carried  out,  would  you  then  consent  to  bring 
yourselves  under  penalties  ? — We  should  require, 
of  course,  a  modification  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, because  we  cannot  be  expected  to  do  a  better 
service  liian  we  contracted  for,  without  eitherr 
more  payment  or  more  time;  the  Treasury  last 
year  invited  us  both  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for 
the  modification  of  the  penalties,  assuming  that 
they  improved  the  present  place,  and  we  both 
agreed  to  that. 

2841.  What  additional  sum  should  you  require 
supposing  the  red  scheme  were  carried  out  instead 
of  tlie  blue? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that,  but 
of  course  I  believe  that  both  companies  will  be 
perfectly  ready  when  the  question  is  revived 
again,  to  enter  into  a  reasonable  modification  ;  I 
represent  but  one  of  the  parties  to  this  contmct, 
and  as  we  can  do  nothing  separately,  I  could  not 
commit  myself  to  make  any  answer  whatever 
without  the  concurrence  of  our  copartners. 

2842.  Even  supposing  that  the  red  scheme 
were  carried  out,  still  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
consent  to  the  contractors  becoming  liable  to  pay 
penalties  in  case  they  do  not  fulfil  their  portion 
of  the  contract? — I  think  I  have  said  the  re* 
verse.  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  and  the  two 
companies  stated  oflScially  last  year,  that  they 
were  perfectly  ready  to  enter  into  the  negotiation 
proposed  to  us  by  the  Government. 

2843.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  stale 
that,  supposing  the  red  scheme  were  carried  out, 
you  would  then  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
subject  with  the  Government,  and  to  enter  into 
a  new  contract? — So  far  as  the  fines  are  con- 
cerned, it  practically  would  be  a  new  contract. 

2844.  If  that  red  scheme  were  carried  out 
would  you  bring  yourselves  under  the  penalties 
to  which  you  would  be  liable,  supposing  that  the 
Government  fulfilled  their  portion  of  the  con- 
tract?— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
that  red  scheme  were  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
our  company  would  not  agree  to  pay  34s.  a  minute 
for  any  excess  of  time  over  and  above  the  eleven 
hours  from  the  Kingstown  Pier  to  Euston. 

2845.  Colonel  Pennant']  You  think  that  a  dif- 
ference of  five  or  six  minutes  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration?  —  There  is  no 
question  if  the  fines  are  34  s.  a  minute,  that  if 
but  one  minute  were  added  it  should  be  allowed. 

2846.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  certain  pro- 
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jr.    '^"u/^on,  posal  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into 
£sq.         some  arrangement  with  you.     To  what  extent 

did  it  go  ;  did  it  lead  to  any  distinct  propositions 

June  30  Qn  either  side  ? — It  led  to  our  adhesion  to  it ; 
1863.  ]^^^  lY^Q  London  and  North  Western  Company 
consenting  to  enter  into  the  arrangement,  was 
coupled  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Government 
should  contribute  50,000/.  towards  the  works, 
for  their  accommodation,  as  a  kind  of  trifling 
compensation  for  abandoning  the  claim  which 
they  maintained,  to  have  the  blue  piers,  and 
which,  it  strikes  my  mind,  they  were  justified  in 
maintaining. 

2847.  Chairman.!  You  state  that  you  would 
not  agree  that  the  fine  should  be  inflicted  on  any 
terms.  As  I  understand  you,  you  mean  that 
you  would  not  agree  to  that  because  there  is  an 
additional  space  to  go  to  the  east  pier,  and  that 
there  are  five  or  six  minutes  lost  by  going  to  the 
more  distant  pier;  and  therefore  you  do  not 
think  it  fair  that  you  should  come  precisely  under 
the  same  penalty,  but  that  your  company  are 
ready  to  enter  into  a  new  proposal  to  the  Go- 
vernment, to  give  fines,  taking  the  two  intervals 
into  consideration,  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
commence  on  the  basis  of  fines  ? — I  think  that 
the  only  answer  that  I  can  give  is  what  I  have 
stated  before ;  that  we  are  quite  ready,  so  far  as 
our  company  is  concerned,  to  take  up  the  subject 
at  the  point  where  it  dropped  last  year  with  the 
Government.  This  is  the  Treasury  Minute, 
dated  the  2l8t  May  1862,  of  which  a  copy  was 
sent  to  each  partv : — 

"  It  is  however,  essential,  as  my  Lords  have 
already  intimated,  that  the  public  should  have 
the  guarantee  for  the  punctual  performance  of 
this  important  service,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
liability  to  fines  in  the  event  of  irregular  per- 
formance. My  Lords  will  be  ready  to  discuss 
with  the  contractors  any  reasonable  modification 
of  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  with  regard  to 
the  exaction  of  penalties,  which  the  adoption  of 
the  improvements  now  proposed  may  justify. 
Such  modifications  might  possibly  involve  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  penalties  applicable  to  the  land 
and  the  sea  service,  and  thus  release  the  directors 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany from  the  liability  to  penalties  to  the  extent 
of  105,900  L  a  year,  of  which  they  complain  and 
if  the  contractors  should  desire  it,  their  Lordships 
will  appoint  a  conference  in  their  secretary's 
oflSce,  for  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
the  contractors,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Post  Office  might  be  requested  to  attend." 
We  both  responded  to  that  in  the  same  terms, 
that  we  were  perfectly  willing. 

2848.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  before  the 
Government  undertook  to  do  anything,  that  the 
system  of  fines  should  be  settled  ? — I  lliink  so. 

2849.  Are  you  prepared  to  enter  into  that 
negotiation,  and  tp  close  it  before  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  anything  ? — I  am  quite  prepared. 

2850.  The  Government  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  anything  till  that  point  is  settled?— I  quite 
agree  with  that ;  managing  as  I  do,  our  company 
in  details,  I  am  anxious  that  a  system  of  penalties 
should  be  adopted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
will  give  perfect  confidence  to  the  Post  Office, 
that  there  is  no  attempt  at  this  shirking  of  which 
we  are  so  unjustly  accused. 

2851.  Colonel  Pennant']  Are  you  prepared  to 
enter  into  this  arrangement  separately  as  a  sea- 
going company  distinct  from  the  land  part  of  the 


service? — Quite  so;  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  being  parties  to  it  It  la  of 
course,  clear  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  them 
It  is  a  joint  contract,  and  we  are  co- partners  in  it 
They  are  perfectly  ready  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions and  to  enter  on  any  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangement to  give  confidence  to  the  public. 

2852.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.']  How  long  will 
it  take  you  to  prepare  a  prooosition,  with  regard 
to  penalties,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Grovemment 
witn  respect  to  any  arrangements  that  you  would 
make  if  the  red  plan  were  carried  out? — I  think 
that  that  should  come  from  the  Government.  If 
they  invite  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  we 
are  ready  to  enter  into  it  With  regard  to  that 
proposition,  a  case  has  lately  happened  in  which 
the  Post  Office  have  guaranteed  a  good  perform- 
ance, not  only  by  penalties,  but  by  premiums. 
In  the  new  Dover  contract,  51,  or  10/.,  i  forget 
which,  is  to  be  charged  if  the  contractors  are  15 
minutes  beyond  their  contract  time,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  to  get  a  similar  amount  if 
they  are  within  their  contract  time.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned  for  our  company,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  make  that  arrangement  without  asking 
the  15  minutes  margin,  for  I  have  such  confi- 
dence in  our  ships  (and  Captain  Priest,  I  am  glad 
to  find,  justifies  me  in  it)  tnat  they  are  quite  able 
to  do  the  work. 

2853.  Mr.  Lefroy.']  Do  not  you  look  for  some 
of  these  works,  such  as  the  breakwater,  being 
carried  out  before  the  penalties  can  be  enforced 
at  all  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  settlement  of  the  penalties  to  be 
enforced,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  for  the  security 
of  the  public.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that.  There  is  one  other  matter  with  regard  to 
the  postal  question  which  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  advance  of  the  rates  to 
passengers.  It  has  got  into  the  Dublin  papers, 
and  some  verv  severe  comments  have  been  made 
upon  myself  for  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before 
this  Committee.  Upon  that*  account  I  would 
wish  to  state  that  though  I  think  that  for  the 
accommodation  which  is  given,  the  rates  charged 
by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  which,  as  I  stated,  were  solely  fixed 
by  themselves,  are  fair  and  reasonable,  still  we 
were  ourselves  anxious,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  railway  Company  last  year  urging  them  to 
restore  the  old  rates,  and  further  urging  them  to 
allow  passengers  to  travel  by  our  mail  boat^  and 
have  tlie  advantage  of  our  packets,  and  then  to  ^ 
by  their  ordinary  trains  at  the  same  rate  per 
mile  as  they  charge  for  the  same  class  of  passen- 
gers going  by  uieir  cargo  vessels.  I  have 
stated  so  in  this  letter,  which,  if  the  Committee 
will  allow  me,  I  will  place  before  them.  In  a 
letter  dated  the  22d  of  April  1862,  from 
the  City  of  Dublin  Company  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company,  there  is  this  passage: 

"We  propose,  therefore,  that,  continuing  the 
present  through  rates,  vid  Liverpool,  and  by  your 
night  cargo  vessels,  passengers  by  the  mail 
packets  be  allowed  to  travel  by  all  your  trains 
from  Holyhead  (except  the  Irish  express  mail 
trains')  at  the  same  mileage  rates  as  you  now 
receive  from  such  class  respectively  when  arriving! 
by  your  cargo  vessels.  This  arrangement  will 
not  only  fully  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of 
your  Board  to  provide  cheap  means  of  transit 
for  the  less  opulent  class  of  passengers,  but  will, 
in  addition,  afford  to  that  class  the  opportunity  ot 
travelling  by  the  new  mail  packets,  from  which 
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your  present  arrangements  practically  exclude 
them.  I  am  further  desirea  to  urge  that  the 
general  advance  made  by  your  Company  last 
October  in  the  rates  of  fares  be  discontinued. 


and  that  from  and  affc^  the  1st  of  next  month 
the  rates  be  lowered  to  the  scale  which  had  been 
in  force  previously.'' 


W.  Watsoti^ 
Esq. 

30  June 
1863. 


Captain  Keane,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


2854.  Chairman.^  Will  you  look  at  the  model 
before  you ;  it  is  proposea  to  take  away  the 
Admiralty  Jetty,  and  to  lengthen  from  the  Ex- 
tension Pier  to  the  bottom  of  the  Camber,  so  as 
to  make  a  place  for  the  packets :  do  you  think 
that  there  is  any  way  in  which  that  can  be  con- 
veniently done,  so  as  to  lay  the  spare  packet 
there  ? — I  do  not. 

2855.  Will  you  explain  the  objections  that 
you  have  to  uiat  plan? — There  would  be  no 
water  for  the  spare  packet  to  lie  there  in  safety. 

2856.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  spare  packet  is 
placed  close  to  the  wall  within  the  Camber,  then 
a  vessel  coming  and  running  along  the  Extension 
Pier  would  not  interfere  with  that  packet,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  her  running 
into  it;  do  you  think  that  is  the  case? — I  do 
not ;  I  think  that  there  would  be  danger, 

2857.  You  think  that  in  no  position  in  which 
she  could  be  placed  would  the  position  be  without 
danger? — ^Certainly  not;  that  is  my  objection 
and  my  opinion. 

2858.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  forma- 
tion that  you  could  suggest  of  the  pier  and  of  the 
new  jetty,  which  would  answer  that  purpose  ? — 
None  whatever ;  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
place  here  where  you  could  place  the  spare 
packet. 

2859.  Therefore,  your  opinion  is  entirely 
against  it  ? — Entirely  against  it. 

2860.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Abernethy's  evi- 
dence ? — I  have. 

2861.  Do  you  think  that  the  deepening  of  the 
whole  channel  across  would  make  it  sufficient  to 
swing  in  ? — From  my  experience  in  the  harbour, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  deepen  the 
upper  part  of  this  harbour  sufficiently  to  keep 
our  packets  afloat  at  low-water. 

2862.  Are  you  aware  of  the  bottom,  the 
Knuckle ;  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  rock  ? — It  is 
all  rock  along  the  berth  where  the  reserve  vessel 
is  supposed  to  lie. 

2863.  Would  any  deepening  of  that  rock  in- 
jure the  wall,  and  require  it  to  be  strengthened  ? 
I  think  that  it  would  undermine  the  foimdation 
of  the  present  stone  wall. 

2864.  Therefore  any  construction  there  would 
be  almost  as  expensive  as  outside? — Undoubt- 


edly ;  and  another  point  is,  that  you  would  never 
have  sufficient  room  to  swing  your  ship. 

2865.  Therefore,  altogether  you  do  not  think 
that  that  would  be  a  just  compensation  to  the 
packet  company  for  what  they  lose  in  the  pier  ? 
—Certainly  not 

2866.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  about  the  blue  piers  ? — Yes. 

2867.  Do  you  agree  with  the  objections  made 
by  Admiral  Evans  as  to  their  direction  ?-^I  do, 
perfectly. 

2868.  You  adhere,  after  hearing  the  evidence, 
to  your  opinion  that  a  breakwater  is  the  only 
thing  that  would  do  for  you? — It  is  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  by  possibility  have  that  would 
be  perfeclJy  satisfactory. 

2869.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  offer  to 
the  Committee? — There  is  another  remark  that 
I  wish  to  make,  that  if  a  screen  or  shed  were  put 
to  the  Extension  Pier  as  a  permanent  landing- 
place  (which  it  must  be),  nine  months  out  of  the 
12  the  passengers  would  be  subject  to  be  exposed 
to  the  south-west  winds,  which  are  our  prevalent 
winds;  they  would  have  no  shelter  whatever, 
either  going  or  coming. 

2870.  Do  you  think  that  all  your  brother  cap- 
tains agree  with  you  in  the  same .  objection  ? — 
Yes. 

2871.  Mr.  LefroyJ\  But  with  the  breakwater 
and  the  shed,  without  the  new  projected  pier,  do 
you  think  that  the  passengers  would  be  pro- 
tected ? — They  would,  oecause  you  would  always 
have  the  lee-side  to  go  to  to  start  from ;  at  all 
events,  if  you  went  to  the  weatherside,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  there  would  he  no  harm,  unless 
it  was  raining,  and  with  an  east  north-easter 
wind,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  though  it  blows  hard 
there  is  no  rain,  and  you  would  always  have  the 
lee-side,  with  the  advantage  of  the  shed. 

2872.  Colonel  Pennant]  That  would  only 
apply  to  passengers  departing,  and  not  to  pas- 
sengers arriving? — They  must  be  subject  to  it  at 
times,  whereas  if  you  had  to  go'  to  the  Extension 
Pier  you  would  have  it  always,  both  in  going 
and  coming. 

2873.  In  the  other  case,  you  would  be  equally 
subjected  to  it ;  in  coming  in,  according  to  the 
previous  evidence,  if  you  come  in  on  the  weather- 
side  ? — Yes ;  exactly  sa 


Captain 
Keane. 
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Vtneru^  9"  die  JulUy  1863. 


Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Bal^sh. 
Colonel  Danne. 
Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Mflner  Gibeon. 


HSKStSRS  PRBBElTT; 


Mr.  Lfttrd. 
Mr.  Jje£mj. 
Colonel  Pennant 
Mr.  StansfelA 
Mr.  John  ToUeaache. 


Colonel  DUNNE,  in  the  Chair. 


John  HaWk^haw,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  fnrtlter  Examined 


J. 

Hatokshaw, 
Etq. 

3  July  1863, 


2874.  Chairman.']  Have  yon  considered  any  of 
the  stigsestions  or  plans  which  have  been  pn>- 
posed  before  this  Committee  ?— Yes ;  I  have  not 
only  considei'edlJie  suggestions  tbat  I  have  heard 
in  this  room,  but  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  met 
Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Stewart,  at  their  request, 
at  my  office,  to  discuss  those  different  suggestions ; 
and  the  result  of  that  discussion  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  Plan,  which  I  have  now  before  me. 
So  far  as  the  discussion  then  went,  the  Plan 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  both  to  Mr.  Stew- 
art and  to  Mr.  Watson;  but  Mr.  Watson 
said  that  he  should  wish  to  consult  the  comman- 
ders of  his  packets  upon  it,  before  finally  com* 
mitting  himself  to  it  I  will  now  explmn  the 
Plan  to  the  Committee.  The  portions  coloured 
red  are  new  works  and  additions  to  the  works 
which  are  now  at  Holyhead,  and  the  portion  co- 
loured yellow  is  to  be  removed.  I  have  estimated 
a  dredged  channel  of  at  least  100  feet  wide,  and 
also  the  dredging  of  a  berth  for  a  spare  packet. 
It  is  proposed  to  put  a  roof  250  feet  in  lengdi 
and  50  feet  wide,  and  a  refreshment-room,  at  the 
place  of  arrival,  so  that  the  passengers  ihe  mo- 
ment they  get  out  of  the  boat  could  pass  into  the 
refreshment-room,  and  then  under  tne  shed  into 
the  carriages,  all  under  cover.  There  is  also  to  be 
a  screen,  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
the  refreshment-Toom  to  a  certain  distance,  and 
also  another  screen  for  a  certain  distance  along 
the  north  side  of  the  present  timber  jetty ;  and  I 
imderstood  Mr.  Watson  to  state  that  so  far  as  he 
had  considered  the  question,  supposing  this  plan 
were  adopted,  the  packets  would  always  arrive  at 
that  part  which  is  covered  by  a  roof^  and  where 
the  refreshment-room  is  situated,  but  that  they 
would  depart  from  the  jetty  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  spot.  He  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  a  shed  for  the  mere  departure  was  so  impor- 
tant as  to  have  a  shed  lor  the  arrival  of  the 
packets.  The  estimate  for  widening  the  Exten- 
sion Pier,  for  the  additional  staging,  for  the  spare 
packet  berth,  for  the  two  screens,  Tor  the  removal 
of  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  and  for  dredging  the 
channel,  I  make  to  be  13,100/.  Then  there  is  an 
addition  to  that,  for  the  roof  and  for  the  refresh- 
ment-room (which  would  of  course  be  additional 
to  any  plan),  of  a  sum  of  6,000  L 


2875.  Lord  John  Browne.']  How  much  of  tkl 
would  be  for  the  refreshment-room? — The  re* 
freshment-room  would  be  2,000/.,  and  the  rorf 
4,0007.,  n^aking  in  all  19,100/.^  or  2O,000i:  ia 
round  numbers. 

2876.  Mr.  Dalfflish.]  What  would  be  the  cost 
of  the  screens? — The  first  sum  <rf  13,100 1  is 
for  widening  the  wooden  pier  eJttension,  kt 
the  timbering  to  the  spare  packet  berth,  for  the 
screens,  for  tne  removal  of  the  Admiralty  Jet^, 
and  for  dredging  a  channel  100  feet  wide,  14  feet 
below  low-water.  Those  together  amount  to 
13,100/.,  and  then  the  roof  is  4,000/.,  and  4e 
refreshment^room  2,000/.,  making  the  whole  sum 
about  19,100/. 

2877.  Colonel  French.]  Has  not  6,000/.  been 
already  voted  for  the  roof  ?— No;  4,000/.  is  the 
snm  voted  for  the  roof. 

2878.  It  is  4,000/.  and  2,000/1,  is  it  not?-It 
may  be  so. 

2879.  Mr.  Carry.]  In  order  to  cwrry  out  tiat 
plan,  you  would  have  to  improve  the  curve,  wonU 
you  not? — No  ;  it  leaves  the  curve  as  it  is. 

2880.  In  that  case,  the  lai^  en^ne  coqU 
not  approach  the  place  of  embarkation,  conH 
it  ? — No ;  this  plan,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  I 
imderstand,  has  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  he  did  not  proi)Ose  to  alter  the  curves. 

2881.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  convenience  and 
saving  of  time  if  the  curves  were  altered,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  the  existing 
station  ? — As  I  said  before,  it  is  rather  a  question 
for  Mr.  Stewart  as  to  what  extent  he  would  save 
time ;  it  would  be  altogether  a  question  of 
working. 

2882.  Mr.  Mibier  Gibson.]  Upon  that  plan  the 
reserve  boat  would  lie  a  little  higher  up  uian  she 
does  now,  would  she  not? — She  woula  lie  very 
much  in  the  same  position ;  but  we  should  make 
the  berth  deeper  for  her,  and  longer  by  about  50 
feet 

2883.  She  would  lie  alongside,  would  she  not? 
— Yes ;  she  lies  alongside  now. 

2884.  Colonel  French.]  Do  you  allow  in  this 
13,100/.  for  the  possibility  of  your  meeting  with 

a  good  deal  of  rock  in  the  aeeneningvW?V>  5  ^^^ 
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irould  be  no  rock  within  the  stpace  that  I  uader^ 
take  to  dredge. 

2885.  There  is  rock  along  the  pier,  is  there 
notP-^Ko;  there  would  be  no  rock  in  the  plan 
I  now  propose ;  there  ia  rock  further  up  the  har- 
bour, luider  the  goods-died, 

2886.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  T\Tiat  part  of  the 
13,1002.  would  be  required  in  order  to  add  that 
wooden  structure  to  the  Extension  Berth? — 
4,000/. 

2887.  If  that  was  not  done,  the  diminution  of 
the  estimate  would  be  4,000 £,  would  it  not? — 
Tea,  4,000  i 

2888.  Mr.  Carry. 1  The  passengers  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  shea  in  bad  weather  on 
arrival,  woiQd  they  not? — Ye&.  always  on  arrival 

2889.  Why  shmild  they  not  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  departure  as  well  ? — Mr.  Watson  did 
wot  seem  to  think  that  that  was  of  consequenee, 
and  I  confess  that  I  quite  agree  with  him ;  beoauses 
on  departure,  passengers  simply  step  from  tiie 
carriage  on  to  the  platform,  and  then  on  to  the 
gangway.  All  that  you  could  do  by  putting  up  a 
died  there  would  be  to  protect  the  passengers 
&r  14  or  15  feet,  and  in  certain  winas,  even  in 
passing  through  a  wide  door,  you  would  not  pro* 
tact  them  for  6  feet ;  and  it  would  be  loading  thia 
pier  to  an  extent  that  I  scarcely  think  desirable, 
and  which  appears  to  be  unnecessary. 

2890.  Colonel  P&mant]  Why  would  it  take 
less  time  to  get  out  of  the  railway  carriage  on 
board  the  vessel  than  it  does  to  get  ixom,  on  board 
the  vessel  into  the  carriage  ? — l^ecause  on  their 
arrival,  gentlemen  like  to  stand  and  talk  to  each 
other  at  the  doors  of  the  carriages,  and  to  walk 
about,  before  they  get  into  the  carriages;  they 
liave  to  arrange  about  the  seats,  and  to  discuss 
whfire  they  will  sit,  which  never  happens  on 
departure,  because  they  pass  from  the  railway 
carriages  into  the  packet  immediately. 

2891.  With  re^d  to  the  red  part  of  the  pier^ 
tiie  principal  object  of  the  construction  of  that 
part  would  be  to  ffive  increased  space  to  the 
xeserve  vessel,  would  it  not  ?-^Yes,  and  to  give 
iaoreased  safety  to  her. 

2892.  Without  that,  do  you  think  that  there 
might  be  a  risk  of  the  arriving  vessel  run- 
lung  into  the  reserve  vessel  when  she  is  lying  at 
that  point? — No  doubt  it  would  at  present  be 
possible  for  them  to  do  so,  but  not  ii  this  plan 
were  to  be  adopted.  I  tlunk  it  is  an  improve^ 
Blent  to  protect  the  spare  vessels,  and  it  also 
makes  it  a  little  more  accessible  for  the  arriving 
TeeseL 

2893.  Mr.  Lefro^.l  Is  that  part  of  the  pier 
solidified  from  which  the  vessela  are  to  sail?^ 
Yea;  the  screen  which  is  suggested  to  be  put 
below  has  not  been  done  yet,  but  it  will  be  done. 
I  assume  it  to  be  done :  I  have  not  included  it 
here,  because  I  have  already  given  the  Govern* 
ment  an  estimate  of  it ;  it  is  not  a  very  expensive 
thing. 

2894.  If  that  refreehment-room  is  built,  as  I 
understand,  there  wiU  not  be  any  necessity  for 
alopinng  at  Hdyhead? — That  is  a  question  for 
Mr.  Stewart  rather  than  myself. 

2895.  Mr.  Laird.'\  Is  there  any  difficulty  in 
erecting  a  shed  at  the  departure  berth  ? — ^I  think 
that  it  IS  putting  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  the 
fier,  whidi  I  thmk  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  unless 
there  is  stroi^  reason  for  it. 

2896.  Is  it  possible  at  that  part  so  to  strengthen 
die  pier,  as  to  enable  you  to  put  a  shed  which 
would  ffive  sufficient  covering  to  tiie  passengers 
when  tney  are  embarking  ? — ^It  woula  not  give 
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very  efficient  covering,  but  it  i#  possible  to  put  a  j. 

abed.  ^  jyowfaAaipj 

2897.  In  case  it  is  foimd  desirable  to  put  a         Esq* 

shed  there,  would  you  be  able  to  put  it  on  that        

part  of  the  pier? — I  must  first  know  the  9ort  of  3  July  1863^ 
shed    the   Honourable  Member  means;    if  he 

means  a  close^boarded  shed,  I  should  decline  to 
put  it  upon  that  part  of  the  pier, 

2898.  I  mean  a  close-boarded  shed,  such  as 
they  have  at  other  ports  for  the  same  purpose ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  shed  with  slidinff-doors,  so  as  to 
cover  the  radway  carriages  completely,  and  so  as 
to  cover  the  passengers,  except  whue  they  are 
passing  across  the  bridge  and  getting  on  board 
the  vessel?— If  you  were  going  to  put  up  a  shed 
of  that  sort,  you  would  have  still  further  to 
strengthen  the  pier.  I  could  made  the  pier  strong 
enough  to  carry  anything. 

2899.  Would  the  cost  be  very  great  ?^That 
I  cannot  undertake  to  state  offhand :  it  is  a  great 
depth ;  this  timber  pier  stands  50  feet  high  S>o\e 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

2900.  Can  vou  give  any  approximate  idea  of 
the  cost  ? — I  snould  not  like  to  guess  at  it 

2901.  In  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  dated 
the  17th  January  1862,  they  refer  to  a  plan  of 
yours,  the  estimate  for  which  is  286,000  /. ;  what 
plan  did  that  allude  to? — That  alluded  to  the 
piers  coloured  blue  on  the  plan,  but  leay-ing  out 
the  nK)dification  of  the  vertical  walling  on  the 
pastern  side  of  the  eastern  pier. 

2902.  You  stated,  did  yon  not,  that  the  total 
cost  was  about  440,000  /.  ? — Yes.  Supposing  they 
were  walled  to  the  extent  of  3,000  feet  of  vertical 
quay,  as  stated  in  my  report,  they  would  cost 
425,000/.;  but  I  also  stated  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  3,000  feet  of  vertical  quay  (it 
is  a  thing  that  could  be  done  piecemeal,  and  as  it 
was  wanted)^  and  t  afterwards^  in  subsequent 
reports,  showed  what  the  reduction  would  be  by 
leaving  out  the  walling  on  one  side. 

2903.  As  I  understand  you,  that  estimate  of 
286,0001.  is  for  those  blue  piers,  the  walling  on 
the  eastern  side  being  left  out  ? — ^I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  I  did  not  diminish  the  vertical 
walEng  on  the  western  pier;  but  my  idea  was^ 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  vertical  wallmg,  leaving 
quite  enough  lor  all  the  purposes  of  Holyhead  at 
that  time. 

2901.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  lineal 
quay««pace  which  would  be  afforded  by  those 
blue  piers  on  the  larger  estimate  and  on  the 
smaller  estimate? — I  cannot  give  it  precisely, 
but,  speaking  from  memory,  the  larger  estimate 
was  for  3,000  feet,  and  the  smaller  for  less  by  1 ,200 
feet  at  least 

2905.  Could  you,  by  referring  to  the  two  esti- 
mates, state  the  lineal  quay-space  and  the  depth 
of  wat^  that  you  would  nave  had  under  those 
two  conditions  ?^— Ha  ving  referred  to  the  estimates, 
I  find  that  the  sum  of  425,000/.  provided  the 
following  lineal  quay-space,  viz. :  At  the 
inner  pier,  450  line^  feet  m  10  to  14  feet  water,. 
450  lineid  feet  in  14  to  19  feet  water ;  and  at  the 
outer  pier  1,200  lineal  feet  in  12  to  25  feet  water, 
and  1,000  lineal  feet  in  25  to  33  feet  water ;  and 
I  find  that  the  estimate  of  286,000  /.  provided  at 
^e  inner  pier  600  lineal  feet  in  12  to  19  feet 
water,  and  at  the  outer  pier  900  lineal  feet  in  20 
to  33  feet  water.  These  depths  are  all  at  lowest 
water  spring-tides.  I  may  add  that  aU  these 
estimates  were  for  stone  piers ;  if  timber  were 
adopted,  the  cost  would  be  greatlv  reduced. 

2906.  Mr.  Carry.']  What  would  be  the  descrip- 
tion ^of  shed  that  you  would  ^v^^^^U>^^^^ 
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j^  struct    on    the    wooden    pier    without    further 

Hawkshawy   strengthening  it? — I  had  a  plan  of  it  here  the 

Esq.         other  day ;  it  is  a  shed  supported  on  iron  columns^ 

— — •         open  at  liie  sides,  similar  to  that  on  the  pier  in 

3^  July  1863.  Engstown  Harbour, 

2907.  Would  that  aflFord  much  protection  in 
wet  weather  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  wind ;  if  the  wind  were  from  the  north- 
ward, supposing  that  you  started  from  the  south 
side  of  the  pier,  it  woidd  afford  ample  protection ; 
it  would  be  always  a  protection  except  when  you 
had  the  wind  blowing  from  the  same  side  of  the 
pier  as  that  from  which  you  are  starting. 

2908.  Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  wind 
it  would  afford  some  protection? — Yes ;  with  re- 
gard to  tills  shed  of  250  feet  which  I  have  been 
suggesting,  one  side  of  it  would  be  completelv 
closed ;  it  might  be  walled  in,  by  a  brick  wall,  if 
necessary. 

2909.  Colonel  Pennant']  That  being  on  the 
stone  pier  ?-  -Yes. 

2910.  Mr,  Laird.l  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  putting  sliding-doors  on  the  stone  pier,  would 
there?  —  Not  the  slightest;  but  I  understood, 
from  Mr.  Watson  the  other  dav,  that,  supposing 
we  closed  one  side,  he  would  rather  have  the 
other  open. 

2911.  Colonel  Pennant]  Strengthening  it  so  as 
to  enable  the  wooden  jetty  to  bear  a  roof  would 
be  a  considerable  outiay,  would  it  not,  although 
you  cannot  give  an  accurate  estimate  ? — Yes,  to 
carry  such  a  roof  as  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Birkenhead  was  speaking  of;  he  does  not  mean 
a  roof  merely,  but  a  building,  in  fact  I  can 
strengthen  this  jetty  sufficiently  to  enable  It  to 
carry  the  roof  that  is  intended  to  be  put  upon  it, 
which  is  an  open  roof,  open  at  the  sides;  but 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Birkenhead  was  ask- 
ing me  with  regard  to  a  close  building.  I  should 
not  like  to  put  a  building  of  that  sort  upon  the 
jetty  without  further  strengthening  it 

2912.-  Could  you  rive  any  rough  calculation  of 
what  the  expense  of  that  would  be  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  do  so;  it  is  a  thing  which  I  have 
not  considered. 

2913.  The  more  the  expense  which  would  be 
necessary,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  labour  to 
be  performed  in  making  it  strong  enough  to  carry 
a  roof,  the  greater  would  be  the  expense 
of  repairing  it,  if  it  fell  into  decay  ? — Yes ;  if  it  be 
all  of  timber,  a  simple  way  of  strengthening  this 
jetty  would  be  to  throw  in  stone  under  the  jetty ; 
that  would  make  it  strong  enough  to  carry  any- 
thing, because  it  would  then  \>e  a  rough  stone  pier, 
with  a  timber  facing.  But  the  objection  to  that 
is,,  that  when  that  timber  comes  to  decay  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  repair  it;  you  could 
not  drive  the  pifes  again  into  a  mound  of  stone. 
The  piles  would  rot  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  and  you  would  be  then  driven  to  adopt  some 
expensive  mode  of  reparation  ;  whereas  with  the 
present  construction,  if  a  pile  decays,  I  can  puU  it 
out  and  drive  another  pile :  but  if  I  were  to  cast 
stone  among  the  timbers,  which  would  be  the 
simplest  way,  then  when  the  timber  rotted  there 
could  be  no  repairing  done  in  that  way ;  there- 
fore I  would  rather  keep  it  simply  of  timber. 

2914.  Mr.  Laird.]  It  they  are  not  going  to  use 
the  northern  side,  there  would  be  no  objection, 
would  there,  to  making  a  sort  of  breakwater  ? 
— That  might  be  done,  but  I  should  not  advise  it 

2915.  If  that  berth  were  given  up  by  the 
steamers,  and  other  people  used  it  as  a  berth,, 
you  could  at  a  moderate  expense  make  it  strong, 
could  you  not? — It  would  not  be  a  moderate  ex- 


pense ;  it  is  deepish  water  there,  if  the  Honour- 
able Member  means  the  wall  of  the  breakwater. 

2916.  I  mean  to  make  it  a  sort  of  breakwater? 
— K  you  throw  stone  under  this  timber  at  all 
then  that  prevents  your  driving  fresh  piles  when 
the  old  ones  are  rotten ;  the  cheapest  way,  after 
timber,  would  perhaps  be  to  drive  close  cast- 
iron  piling  along  there ;  that  would  be  cheaper 
than  a  stone  wall. 

2917.  Supposing  that  this  timber  does  decay 
under  water,  this  pier  is  a  mere  temporary  expe- 
dient which  you  now  suggest? — Yes,  temporary 
compared  with  stone ;  but  it  is  so  constructed  tiiat 
I  could  take  out  any  single  pile,  and  put  another 
in  its  place;  and  it  is  a  pier  which  I  conld 
maintain  for  any  number  of  years. 

2918.  It  could  be  repaired  from  time  to  time 
as  it  gives  way  ? — Yes. 

2919.  Mr,  I^alglish.]  You  were  consulted 
about  the  Plan  in  1859;  there  is  a  report  of  youn, 
is  there  not,  dated  in  1857  ? — Yes. 

2920.  Will  you  look  at  the  sum  that  is  men- 
tioned there  for  postal  accommodation?—''  He 
estimated  cost  of  the  improved  landing-place  for 
packets,  for  postal  accommodation,  ana  a  railway 
to  ^oin  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Line,  as  ex- 
plamed  in  tiie  report  of  the  Engineer  annexed  to 
the  estimate  of  1856,  at  a  net  increased  cost  of 
3,000/." 

2921.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' postal  accom- 
modation" ? — This,  soifor  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
merely  a  repetition  of  former  statements.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  bring  that  forward ;  eveiy 
year  I  have  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
Government  for  the  estimates,  and  those  figure* 
are  brought  forward.  Mr.  Rendel  had  in  his 
previous  plans,  I  think,  included  a  sum  of 
150,000/.,  or  something  of  that  sort;  and  as  there 
was  already  that  sum  in  the  estimates,  and  biff 
second  estimate  only  exceeded  that  sum  by 
3,000/.,  he  merely  added  the  difference. 

2922.  What  is  your  interpretation  of  *^  postal 
accommodation"  ? — The  interpretation  of  "  postal 
accommodation  "  is  that  it  is  to  be,  as  the  contract 
says,  a  pier  upon  which  the  trains  can  be  brought, 
and  alongside  which  the  packets  can  be  laid. 

2923.  That  is  for  the  convey ance  of  the  mails? 
—Yes. 

2924.  You  have  given  in  a  scheme  for  a  re- 
freshment-room and  a  shed  with  a  roof,  which  are 
to  cost  6,000  Z.,  and  you  have  been  asked  whether 
in  addition  to  that,  to  the  east  of  your  proposed 
plan,  you  could  not  construct  another  shed  for 
the  passengers  that  are  embarking :  if  such  a  shed 
is  necessary  for  passengers  embarking,  would  not 
a  covered  gangway  be  also  an  immense  advan- 
tage ? — No  doubt ;  and  a  covered  steam-packet 
also. 

2925.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  also,  in  order 
to  keep  the  passengers  perfectlv  dry,  that  they 
should  enter  below  the  upper  deck  in  the  steamer? 
— ^Yes ;    if  you  wish  to  Keep  the  passengers  dry, 

?ou  cannot  do  it  in  any  other  way.  The  shed,  as 
stated  before,  will  not  protect  any  person  from 
the  rain  for  a  greater  distance  than  from  12  to 
15  feet;  afterwards  they  would  have  to  walk  150 
feet  exposed  to  the  rain  :  unless  you  cover  the 
gangway  and  cover  the  steam-packet  abo,  you 
cannot  keep  "people  dry  with  a  mere  shed. 

2926.  In  your  opinion,  that  would  be  entirely 
passenger  accommodation  and  not  postal  accom- 
modation ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  may  add,  that  I 
do  not  see  any  necessitv  for  starting  the  boats 
from  a  different  place  from  tiiat  at  which  they 
arrive ;  but  Mr.  Watson  seemed  to  think  that  it 
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^oold  be  better  to  start  from  the  other  place,  and 
lie  may  be  right  about  that;  but  I  should  have 
mippoeed  that  if  it  be  important  to  keep  the 
paseensers  always  under  tne  shed,  they  might 
«tart  from  the  place  at  which  they  arrived. 
That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Watson  attached  great  importance 
to  it,  nor  do  I  attach  much  importance  to  starting 
always  from  the  shed,  for  it  can  only  be  a  pro- 
tection for  12  or  15  feet. 

2927.  This  harbour  originally  was  got  up  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  was  it  not  ? — ^Yes ;  but  there 
were  packet  piers  in  the  scheme.  But,  at  that 
time,  the  packet  piers  were  to  be  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Com- 
pany. 

2928.  Were  they  so  constructed  ?— No. 

2929.  They  have  been  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  have  they  not? — Yes ; 
all  that  has  been  constructed  has  been  done  at . 
the  Government  expense. 

2930.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  harbour  of  Holyhead 
has  been  made  a  harbour  of  refuse  at  the  Govern- 
ment expense? — We  have  made  piers  for  the 
Packet  Service;  but  the  goods-shed,  which  is 
shown  upon  the  Plan,  was  not  constructed  by  ^e 
GoTemment,  but  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Biulway  Company. 

2931.  But  we  have  oeen  told  that  the  piers 
are  quite  perfect  for  the  mere  postal  accom- 
modation ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  so  ? — I  think 
the  accommodation  is  quite  sufficient 

2932.  Then  any  other  expense  upon  Holyhead 
would  be  entirely  an  expense  incurred  for  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  harbour? — Yes;   but  I 

•  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  is  the  exact  meaning 
•of  the  word  "  conveniences."  What  those  gentle- 
men meant  by  "  conveniences  "  when  they  made 
that  contract  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  suggested  it 
should  be  referred  to  somebody  else  to  say  what 
**  conveniences  "  mean. 

2933.  I  presume  that  if  the  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany do  not  provide  a  convenient  and  perfect 
-covering  from  the  weather  for  the  passengers, 
that  can  hardly  be  called  a  "  convenience  "  which 
the  Government  sho^d  provide  upon  the  pier  ? 
— It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  word  "  conve- 
niences" should  embrace.  Of  course,  the  one 
side  would  say  that  it  would  embrace  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  other  side  would  sapr,  and  those 
who  made  the  contract  must  explain  what  they 
meant ;  it  is  a  very  short  clause. 

2934.  Mr.  MUfier  Gibson.}  The  contract,  as 
£Eur  as  the  Gt>vemment  are  concerned,  is  with  the 
Bailway  Company  and  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
C<»npany,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2935.  Unless  they  both  consent  to  this  new  plan, 
there  might  be  as  much  resistance  as  ever  to  the 

•  enforcement  of  penalties  ?  — Yes,  certainly.  I 
should  recommend  the  Government  to  do  nothing 
unless  they  both  consent :  imless  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  ^that  is  to  sa^,  both  the  com- 
panies) agree,  it  is  not  the  sbghtest  use  doing 
an;ything ;  that  has  been  the  difficulty  all  along. 
With  regard  to  this  very  roof,  when  I  was  first 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  do  it,  I  thought  it 
a  matter  which  concerned  Mr.  Stewart,  and  I 
asked  him  what  kind  of  roof  he  would  like ;  and 
his  answer  was,  **  We  want  no  roof  at  all." 

2936.  Without,  by  my  question,  meaninjg  to 
2<ay  that  the  Government  has  not  now  a  right, 
perhaps,  to  enforce  penalties,  that  being  a  question 
of  law  upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any 
opinion,  but  with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  setde- 
jnent  with  all  parties,  and  the  adoption  of  penal- 
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ties  by  the  agreement  of  all  parties,  we  must  have  /. 

an  arrangement  with  the  two  companies,  and  with  Hawkshamp 
the  Government,  must  we  not  ?— Uertainly.  Esq. 

2937.  We  cannot  settie  the  matter  by  merely         """" 
dealing  with  tiie    passenger   question  and  tiie  ^  ''^V  *^3* 
steamboat    question? — Certainly  not;     because 

the  lines  upon  which  the  trains  come  belongto 
the  London  and  North- Western  Company.  The 
pier  alongside  of  which  the  packets  come  may 
mterest  me  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company ;  but 
vou  must  have  the  concurrence  of  both  parties 
before  you  can  conclude  anything. 

2938.  Mr.  Carry.']  In  the  plan  which  vou  have 
proposed  this  morning,  do  you  contemplate  that 
as  a  permanent  and  nnal  arrangement  r — Yes ;  I 
contemplate  that  this  will  be  a  final  arrangement 
as  respects  the  present  mail  contract. 

2939.  In  that  case,  would  it  not  be  more  ad- 
visable to  replace  the  present  temporary  wooden 
pier  by  a  permanent  stone  pier,  of  sufficient  . 
strengtn  and  breadth  to  affi:)rd  the  requisite  ac- 
commodation for  erecting  sheds  and  accommoda* 
tion  of  that  sort  ? — That  would  involve  a  large 
expenditure,  and  it  would  be  slow  work  to  go 
on  building  a  stone  pier  while  the  mail  service 
was  being  carried  on ;  it  would  be  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Mail  Service,  and  would  involve  a  large 
expenditure,  and  by  the  time  it  was  finished  there 
might  be  another  contract  involving  other  things. 

2940.  Have  you  any  idea  what  tiie  cost  would 
be  ? — I  could  only  guess  at  it.  Vertical  walling 
in  deep  water  is  always  expensive  when  it  has  to 
be  done  under  water,  tiiat  is,  by  a  diving-belL 

2941.  Colonel  Pennant.']  Would  not  your 
estimate  of  the  red  breakwater  outside  form  a 
criterion  of  the  cost? — If  it  was  to  be  built  witii 
stone,  it  would  cost  100,000/.  at  least  The  esti- 
mate for  the  red  one  can  hardly  be  a  guide,  be- 
cause it  is  for  half  its  lengtii  venr  shallow.  Mr. 
lAbernethy  said  150,000/.,  and  1  said  150,000/.; 
but,  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
middle  of  that  pier  there  is  only  five  feet  water; 
this  is  in  much  deeper  water.  There  is  20  feet 
of  water  at  the  end,  and  18  feet  rise  of  tide, 
making  38  feet  of  water  up  to  the  water-line. 

2942.  That  would  not  oe  liable  to  the  same 
objection  which  you  mentioned  in  your  former 
evidence,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
stone  breakwater  marked  red,  that  it  would 
become  useless  for  the  future  Packet  Ser\dce  on 
account  of  the  water? — Yes,  it  would;  for  in- 
stance, supposing  it  shoidd  happen  that  you 
wanted  to  oring  mto  Holyhead  a  lar^e  steamer, 
or  one  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  drawing  22  feet 
of  water,  this  would  be  of  no  use  at  alL  Sup- 
posing such  a  packet  were  to  break  her  paddle- 
shaft,  or  any  accident  of  that  kind  were  to  occur 
to  her  near  Holyhead,  and  she  wanted  to  get 
alongside  the  pier  to  repair,  you  would  have 
a  pier  alongside  which  she  could  not  get,  and  it 
would  lead  to  very  severe  observations  nereafter. 
If  you  were  to  make  a  permanent  pier,  alongside 
which  a  packet  of  that  size  could  not  get,  you 
would  get  very  deservedly  blamed. 

2943.  Mr.  Corrj/.]  In  reference  to  the  Irish 
Service,  would  it  not  afford  accommodation  for  all 
time  ? — Yes,  for  mail  packets  of  the  present  size 
for  all  time.  Supposing  it  were  a  proper  conclu- 
sion to  come  to  (which  1  think  it  is  not),  that  this 
ought  to  be  made  the  permanent  thing,  I  could  do 
it  more  cheaply,  and  so  as  to  avoid  much  incon- 
venience to  the  packets,  by  using  iron  instead  of 
stone,  because  iron  could  be  driven  without  stop- 
piilg  the  use  of  the  pier ;  but  if  you  had  to  build 

witE  stone,  it  would  prove  troublesome  to  the  T 
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J.  Steam  Packet  Service,  and  it  would  be  very  diffi? 

Httn)ksha;wy    cult  to  carry  on. 

Esq.  2944.  Mr.  Dalglish.']    Would  it  not  have  « 

— —         tendency  to  stop  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ? 
3  Juty  i863,  — It  would  interfere  very  much  with  the  Packet 
Service. 

2945.  Mr.  LairdJ]  You  consider  that  this  would 
be  a  suitable  place  for  the  Irish  packets  of  the 


present  size  and  draught  of  water  ? — ^Yes ;  in  my 
original  report  I  stated  that,  suppoeuig  &r  all  tji^fr 
paokets  of  this  dasB  are  to  be  the  only  packets,  tibia 
la  sufficient,  and  it  might  be  made  penpanent;  but 
because  I  fear  that  it  may  not  be  ao,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  very  unwiae  to  make  it  a  perma«eBt 
and  a  costly  structure* 


Chables  Edward  Stbwart,  Esq.,  called  in;  «nd  further  Exanuaed. 


C.  E.  2946,   Chairman,']  Have  you  any  observations 

Stewartj      to  offer  to  the  Committee  upon  the  plan  which 

Esq.         has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw? — In  dis- 

— —         cussing  this  plan  with   Mr.  Hawkshaw,  it  was 

agreed   that  the   shed  should  be   extended   to 

300  feet  instead  of  250.     Mr.  Hawkshaw  did  not 

apparently  quite  understand  that,  and  his  pl^ 

has  been  made  upon  the  scale  of  250  feet.     We 

are  of  opinion  that  that  is  too  short. 

2947.  Colonel  Pennant']  Which  way  would 
that  extension  lead,  towards  the  sea  or  inland  ?— ^ 
Inland ;  it  is  a  £xed  point  towards  the  sea. 

2948 •  Chairman.']^  What  is  the  object  of  ex- 
tending it  inside  ?— in  order  to  give  covering  to 
13  carriages ;  10  carriages,  includmg  the  vans  and 
mails,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  have  covered. 

2949.  Colonel  Pennant]  Would  there  be  any 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Company  in 
making  the  stone  pier  the  point  of  departure  as 
well  as  the  point  of  arrival? — No;  we  should 
prefer  it 

2950.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  Steam  Packet  Company  ? — If  one,  ex- 
cept the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  captains 
of  the  Steam  Packet  Company  that  they  might  not 
be  able  to  wind  their  vessels,  as  it  is  called,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  on  their  return-voyage,  witii- 
Out  going  around  that  breakwater. 

2951.  Is  there  not  in  the  plan  which  has  been 
laid  upon  the  taWe,  proposed  to  be  a  screen  on  a 
portion  of  that  wooden  jetty  where  it  joins  the 
stone  jet^  ? — ^Yes. 

2952.  Was  not  that  for  the  purpose  of  shelter- 
ing vessels  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  jetty  ? 
— -It  was,  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
the  vessel  in  her  approach  to  the  jetty ;  that  was 
one  of  the  objects,  and  it  would  also  shelter  the 
passengers  in  getting  out  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  1  think  it  woiud  be  necessary  for  them  to 
do  so  on  their  departure ;  but  I  think  the  main 
object  of  this  screen  would  be  to  shelter  the 
vessel  on  her  arrival. 

2953.  Chairman.']  But  passengers  embarking 
from  the  point  of  that  wooden  jetty , in  wet  weather 
and  in  southerly  winds,  would  be  just  as  much 
exposed  to  the  weather  as  they  are  now,  would 
they  not  ? — Just  as  much ;  but  1  believe  that  that 
would  be  quite  exceptional.  My  impression  is, 
that  the  apprehension,  which  is  very  reasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  captains  until  they  have  ex- 
perience, is  not  well  founded,  and  that  in  practice 
the  vessels  would  arrive  and  depart  from  the 
railway  station. 

2954.  Practically,  those  changes  are  more  for 
the  advantage  of  the  two  companies  than  for  the 
public?— No;  I  think  the  interest  of  the  two 
companies  and  of  the  public  is  identical  in  this 
matter. 

2955.  But  surely  not  so  if  they  get  wet? — 
Yes,  because  they  will  not  travel  if  they  are 
not  accommodated.  I  beg  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  our  complamt  is  that  the  public 
are  not  made  sufficiently  comfortable,  and  that 


we  calculated,  when  we  entered  into  this  contract, 
that  much  more  would  be  done  for  Ac  comfort  of 
the  pubHc  than  has  been  done. 

2956.  If  you  do  not  put  the  protection  on  tbst 
wooden  jetty,  and  still  embark  from  there,  the 
public  gain  nothing  in  tiie  way  of  roof  or  pro- 
tection'^— My  belief  is,  that  for  99  days  out  rf 
100,  they  would  arrive  and  start  from  the 
railway  station. 

2957.  In  the  evidence  which  we  have  received 
it  is  quite  the  reverse  ? — That  is  quite  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  my  belief  is  what  I  have  stated. 

2958.  Mr.  CorryJ]  We  have  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  that  the  improvement  of  Ae 
curve  between  the  present  station  and  tiicpier 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  present  plan;  is  Aat 
so  ? — So  1  heard  him  state. 

2959.  Would  it  not  add  greatly  to  the  coure- 
nience  both  of  the  Company  and  the  pasBenffers. 
if  the  curve  were  improved  ? — ^Yes ;  it  would  be 
essential  if  we  are  to  keep  our  time;  but  as  to 
that,  I  stated  to  the  Right  Honourable  Preridcnt 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  other  day,  that  we 
were  perfectly  content  to  leave  that  in  the  option 
of  the  Government :  if  they  choose  to  spend  the 
money,  then  the  service  could  be  performed  in  tie 
agreed  time ;  but  if  they  prefer  to  defer,  or  alto- 
gether abandon,  the  improvement  of  that  curve, 
something  must  be  added  to  the  time ;  the  Sail- 
way  Company  are  perfectly  content  to  leave  it  to 
the  option  of  the  Government. 

2960.  Colonel  Pennant.]  What  is  the  1o8B  of 
time  owing  to  that  curve  ? — It  is  very  difficuh  to 
say ;  the  train  has  to  be  stopped,  and  all  tic 
couplings  to  be  slackened,  and  tne  engine  has  to 
be  changed. 

2961.  Mr.  Corry,']  If  the  curve  is  not  im- 
proved, the  train  would  still  be  obliged  to  stop 
at  the  present  Holyhead  Station? — Yes. 

2962.  In  that  case,  what  use  would  there  hem 
having  a  refreshment-room  on  this  pier;  would  it 
not  be  almost  as  convenient  to  have  it  at  the  sta- 
tion ? — No ;  you  cannot  allow  the  passengere  to 
get  out  of  tiie  carriages ;  if  once  you  allow  thejn 
to  ^et  out,  you  cannot  answer  for  their  being  in 
their  places  again. 

2963.  Even  if  {he  curve  is  not  improved,  yon 
would  still  wish  to  have  a  refreshment-room  on 
the  pier  ? — Yes. 

2964.  NotwitJistandinc  that,  you  think  that  it 
would  be  a  veiy  great  advantage  to  the  service  if 
the  curve  was  improved  ? — Yes. 

2965.  Mr.  Dalglish.]  How  is  this  improvement 
to  be  paid  for? — By  the  Government 

2966.  And  it  is  to  be  done  at  tfie  public  ex^ 
pense  ? — I  apprehend  so. 

2967.  You  use  the  word  ''  public;"  by  tie 
word  "public,"  as  you  use  it,  I  presume  you 
mean  the  passengers  by  the  railway  and  the 
steamers  ? — No ;  1  mean  the  taxpayers. 

2968.  A  portion  of  them  ?— Yes;  all  who  pay 


taxes. 
2969.    And 
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trmvel  by  your  liM?— No;  the  works  aro  tx>  be 
fwdfor  by  the  Chancdlor  of  ^  Exdieqocr^  as  I 
ottderslaiid* 

1970.  Itiat  is  a  snatter  of  course ;  bat  you  use 
tiie  word  **pablio  **  abo  in  your  eridence*  I  waat 
to  set  at  uoB  disdnctij.     You  state  that  the 

CUio  are  to  pa^  for  this,  and  the  public  are  to 
benefited  by  it :  die  taxpayers  (^this  country 
are  the  ^public"  in  the  one  sense,  and  in  the  other 
sense  the  ^^  public"  means  the  traTeUers  by  your 
lineandby  the  Steam PacketCompany?— No, they 
are  both  members  of  the  public ;  but  I  mean  the 
public  purse,  in  that  portion  of  mrjr  eTidenee  to 
which  the  Honoumble  Member  r^rs.  We  cal- 
oukited  tiiat  much  more  would  be  done  tomake  diat 
seetion  of  the  public  desirous  o£  usinff  our  railway 
coGofortable ;  if  they  had  been  ma£  more  com«- 
fcrtable,  we  believe  that  diat  would  have  induced 
them  to  use  ourimilway  more  than  they  are  likely 
te  do  if  they  have  not  got  that  eemfort 

W71.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  by  llioee 
arrangements,  the  only  pnblie  that  is  to  be  benefited 
is  the  public  travelling  by  the  City  of  DnUin 
Steun  JPaekets,  and  iSso  by  tlie  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  ? — No;  die  public  purse 
benefits  by  die  arrangement  in  this  way,  that  Uie 
Oovermnent  having  r^esented  to  us  tiieir  in- 
tentioB  of  doing  certam  Aings,  we  have  given 
them  a  service  for  20/)00/.  a-year,  which  we 
would  not  have  given  them  for  40,000/.  a^reor, 
excepting  for  those  things ;  and  therefore  1  say 
that  the  pubKc  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
20,000/.  a-year  by  die  expectations  which  the 
Grevemment  held  out  to  us. 

2972.  Chairman.']  And  have  they  not  an  addi^ 
ticmal  advantage  in  the  division  of  die  receipts 
after  they  have  reached  a  certain  sum? — Yes, 
that  was  a  condition  of  the  contmct 

2973.  They  have  therefore  a  direct  interest  in 
that  contract  ?— Yes. 

2974.  Mr.  DalpUsh.']  You  looked  to  a  prospec- 
tive advantage,  did  you  not,  when  you  made  that 
contract? — les;  and  if  the  Government,  who 
are  able  to  raise  that  money  at  3  or  3}  per 
cent.,  were  to  expend  426,000/.  in  the  first 
instance,  they  would  recover  from  us  20,000/. 
a  year  for  14  years,  which  is  280,000/.  to  be 
deducted  from  the  425,000  /. ;  so  that  at  die  end 
of  the  contract  die  public  would  have  had 
what  would  be  a  most  useful  public  work,  not  a 
temporary  thinr ,  such  as  had  been  prcmosed,  built 
of  timber,  and  which  would  have  disapBeared, 
but  a  permanent  structure  available  for  all  time, 
standing  then  merely  in  the  difiSerence  between 
280,000  /,  and  426,000  /.,  that  is  146,000  L 

2976.  Yon  allude  to  the  structure  whidi  is 
marked  blue  on  that  map  ? — Yes.  As  respects  the 
Railway  Company,  this  is  a  mixed  question.  There 
was  the  Iricdi  postal  question,  the  passenger 
question,  and  the  other  and  lai^er  question, 
the  advantages  which  we  expected  would  have 
resulted  from  making  Holyhead  a  port  of  call, 
a  port  at  which  vessels  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weathers  could  call  at  and  pass  away  from  without 
inconvenience  or  delay. 

2976.  In  fact,  if  those  blue  piers  had  been  con- 
8tructed,  you  calculated  upon  an  immense  acces^ 
sion  of  traffic  at  Holyhead  P— Yes. 

2977.  Which  would  have  been  conveyed  by 
your  line  to  and  from  Holyhead  ? — ^Yes ;  a  large 
passenger  traffic. 

2978.  And  you  entered  into  the  contract  with 
the  Government  on  the  faith  of  those  piers  being 
constructed  ?— Clearly  ;  and  I  repeat  again,  we 
would  not  have  entered  into  die  contract  upon 
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the  terms  proposed,  except  in  die  belief  and  upon 
dM  assurance  that  those  piers  would  have  been 
constructed. 

2979.  That  argument  merely  referred  to  die 
railway? — Yes. 

2980.  It  did  not  refer  to  the  marine  part  of  the 
contract  ?-^No ;  the  City  of  Dublin  Company  did 
not  lay  any  stress  upon  that ;  in  fiict,  their  interest 
with  Holvhead  is  confined  to  the  postal  service. 

2981.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  That  is  your  view 
of  the  contract?— Yes,  clearly. 

2982.  But  it  was  never  admitted  by  the 
Government  ? — They  have  never  admitted  it  in 
express  terms;  but,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
when  we  were  called  upon  to  commence  worldnsr 
under  this  contract,  we  took  exception  to,  ana 
declined  to  be  subject  to,  the  penalties,  and  the 
Oovemment  then  communicatea  with  us  throng 
the  Treasury  Minute  which  has  been  alluded  to, 
and  we  are  now  performing  die  service  under  it« 

2983.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.]  In  point  of  £m^ 
it  is  in  oonsequMice  of  the  non^fulnbnent  of  the 
contract  on  die  part  of  the  Government  that  vow 
are  not  now  liable  to  pay  those  penalties  ? — That 
is  so.  If  the<  blue  piers  had  been  constructed,  die 
Railwajr  Company  would  have  had  no  justification, 
even  if  diey  bad  been  disposed  to  dbject  to  die 
penalties,  or  the  Steam  Packet  Company  either. 

2984.  If  this  plan  which  Mr.  Hawkshaw  has 
submitted  to  the  Committee  to-day  were  carried 
out,  would  you  take  that  as  a  substitute  for  the 
odier  ?^-No,  certainly  not 

2986.  You  would  expect  that  certun  altera- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  contract? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

2986.  But  if  oertun  alterations  were  made  in 

die  contract,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  come  • 

under  die  praalties? — We  met  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
understanding,  as  I  think  we  may  now  clearly  do, 
that  the  Government  do  not  denre  to  carry  out 
die  construction  of  the  blue  piers.  We  have 
slated  before,  and  I  now  repeat,  our  perfect 
readiness  to  assent  to  the  total  abandonment  of 
those  piers,  on  whatever  terms  may  be  thought 
equitable ;  and  we  are  content  to  leave  it  to  any 
pcd>]ic  man  unconnected  with  the  Government  of 
the  day,  whatever  that  Govermnentmay  be.  We 
would  just  as  soon  take  Lord  Palmerston  as  Lord 
Derby,  if  he  were  out  of  office ;  in  fisust,  I  could 
idaofs  befiore  die  Committee  the  names  ci  a  dozen 
public  men,  any  one  of  whom  we  would  take ;  or 
if  the  Government  would  choose  the  names  of 
^ree,  we  would  take  any  one  of  them. 

2987.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.]  Do  you  contend 
that  you  are  at  liberty  now,  as  the  matter  stands, 
to  be  as  long  as  you  please  in  doing  the  journey 
from  Holyhead  to  London ;  could  you  add  on  two 
hours  to  the  time  which  you  now  occupy  ? — No,  I 
think  not 

2988.  Then  there  is  some  power  of  diminishing 
the  payments  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment  at  the  present  time  :  —  That  is  a  legal 
question.  I  do  not  know  what  the  precise  remedy 
under  die  contract  is,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  are  bound  to  perfiorm  the  contract  reasonably 
welL 

2989.  And  if  you  do  not,  what  then  ?— That  is 
a  question  for  the  lawyers. 

2900.  Does  not  it  resolve  itself  into  diis,  that 
it  is  a  questidi  of  law  at  the  present  time  ? — It 
may  beoome  so. 

2991.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  have  it  de- 
cided in  that  way  ? — That  is,  of  course,  for  the 
Government  to  determine*     We  have  understood  j 

that  it  was  not  their  desi]Ce  to  depart  from  what  was  OOQIC 
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clearly  understood  by  us  to  be  a  condition  of  the 
contract,  and  we  would  far  rather  meet  the  Gro- 
yemment  in  a  fnendly  and  equitable  spirit  than 
in  a  litigious  spirit  I  daresay,  if  we  were  to  send 
the  contract  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  we  should  have  ad- 
vice  which  would  prove  a  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  Government ;  but  we  would  rather  not  do 
that.  We  have  endeavoured,  for  the  last  three 
years,  to  perform  the  contract  to  the  best  of  our 
ability ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  it 
has  been  well  performed,  as  far  as  the  land-ser« 
vice  is  concerned*  I  do  not  speak  to  the  sea- 
service  ;  Mr.  Watson  will  speaJc  to  that. 

2992.  ChairmanJ]  You  think  that  the  non- 
performance of  the  contract  is  attributable  to  the 
breach  of  the  contract  by  the  Grovemment  ? — ' 
Yes;  and  I  think  we  have  performed  it  most 
efficiently,  considering  the  cu'cumstance  of  our 
doing  it  at  a  loss  of  26,000  L  a  year. 

2993.  Mr.  John  Tollemache.^  I  understood  you 
to  say  that,  if  this  plan  were  carried  out,  you,  on 
the  part  of  the  Kailway  Company,  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  take  it  as  a  suDStitute  for  the 
other,  and  to  come  under  all  reasonable  penalties 
for  the  non-performance  of  the  contract,  provided 
that  the  contract  were  altered,  and  altered  in  a 
way  which  would  lead  to  arbitration  ? — ^Yes. 

2994.  Mr.  Lefray.'^  In  tiie  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  was  it  not  contemplated  that  tiie 
packets  should  arrive  at  and  start  from  different 
parts  of  tiie  same  pier  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw intended  to  leave  tiiat  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Steam  Packet  Company, 

2995.  What  would  be  tiie  reason  for  the  packet 
going  from  a  different  part  from  that  at  which  tiie 
packet  comes  in  ? — I  loiow  of  none.  I  believe, 
m  practice,  no  reason  will  be  found;  but  of 
course  nothing  but  practice  can  ever  determine 
that  question. 

2996.  Was  the  cutting  packet  to  have  been 
swung,  or  was  it  to  nave  been  backed  out  ?— 
Whicnever  course  might  be  found  most  practi- 
cable and  convenient  would  no  doubt  be  adopted. 
For  example,  the  captains  would  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  a  calm  in  turning  a  vessel 
round  there,  but  tiiat  witii  a  strong  soutiierly  wind 
they  do  apprehend  a  difficulty.  Then,  under 
those  circumstances,  the  vessel  will  have  to  go 
round,  as  she  does  at  present,  and  start  from  the 
north  side.  It  is  merely  an  alternative  in  case  of 
difficulty. 

2997.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  proposition  of 
starting  the  packet  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
pier  was  to  give  more  room  for  swinging,  to 
enable  her  to  get  out  ? — To  swing  under  dimcult 
circumstances  ? 

2998.  To  swing  under  less  difficult  circum- 
stances ? — Where  the  circumstances  did  not  admit 
of  her  being  swung  without  moving  to  that  point, 
then  they  would  have  to  move  to  tiiat  point ;  but 
clearly,  it  would  be  their  interest  and  our  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  vessels 
should  not  be  carried  away  from  the  one  fixed 
point  of  arrival  laid  down  in  the  Plan. 

2999.  If  the  packet  should  start  from  and  arrive 
at  the  same  part  of  the  pier  during  a  gale  of  wind, 
do  you  think  that  the  shed  proposed  at  present  by 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  is  sufficient  for  the  comfort  of  the 

Imblic? — No;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  300  feet 
ong  at  least.  $ 

3000.  Do  you  wish  the  sides  to  be  covered? — 
I  want  it  covered  on  one  side  only. 

3001.  Do  you  think  that  a  covered  shed  ought 
to  be  made  at  that  place  suitable  for  passengers 
both  arri^-ing  and  departing  ?— Clearly « 


3002.  Mr.  Laird.']  Do  you  contemplate  having 
accommodation  for  commercial  traffic  at  thoee  blue 
piers? — ^In  close  connection  with  tiiem,at  Salt 
Island ;  great  facility  would  be  affiled  at  Salt 
Island,  but  we  look  principally  to  passenger  traffic. 

3003.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  those  pien 
would  afford  accommodation  for  commemal 
traffic  ? — Only  for  passengers. 

3004.  Not  for  other  tnaffic  ? — No,  but  ia  close 
connection  with  it. 

3005.  Not  for  cattie  ?— No. 

3006.  You  are  now  expending  for  your  trade 
75,000/.,  are  you  not? — Yes;  if  the  blue  rriew 
had  been  constructed  we  should  prolmblf  have 
spent  our  money  in  connection  witii  that  email 
pier  in  shallow  water  instead  of  at  the  other 
point ;  our  cattie  arrangements,  instead  of  being 
m  the  old  harbour,  womd  have  been  here,  ai^ 
believe  at  much  less  cost  to  us.  The  Loadoa 
and  North-Westem  Company,  at  very  small  cost, 
would  have  obtained  accommodation  for  their 
goods  traffic  in  connection  with  tiie  vessels  draw- 
ing deep  water,  and  now  this  accommodation  that 
we  are  making  in  connection  with  the  old  harbour 
is  only  for  the  cattie  traffic  with  Ireland, 

3007.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  what  interest 
the  taxpaying  public,  as  contrasted  with  the 
passenger  puolic,  have  in  this  accommodation;, 
you  are  award  of  that,  with  regard  to  the  clause, 
35,000  /.  a  vear  ?— Yes, 

3008.  The  taxpaying  public  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  giving  the  best  accommodation  that  they 
can,  the  same  interest  as  the  Hailway  Company 
or  Steam  Packet  Company,  in  order  to  increase 
the  traffic  on  that  line  ? — Yes. 

3009.  Thev  get  half  the  increase  beyond 
35,000  /.  ?— Yes;  but  I  think  that  by  far  the 
largest  and  the  most  direct  interest  that  they  bad 
was  in  getting  from  us  20,000  /.  a  year. 

3010.  And  they  are  especially  interested  in  the 
increase  of  traffic,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3011.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  the  Kiffbt 
Honourable  President  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  that 
you  had  no  objection  to  refer  this  question  to  any 
impartial  man,  to  say  what  would  be  a  fair  ar- 
rangement as  to  penalties  ? — No ;  I  think  we 
coiud  settie  the  times  and  the  penalty  question  I 
with  the  Government  at  once. 

3012.  Have  you  any  objection  to  write  a  letter, 
on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Company,  to  thia  Com- 
mittee, making  an  offer  of  that  kind  ?— Not  the 
least;  that  would  be  much  more  satisfactoij to 
me. 

3013.  Perhaps  you  will,  authorised  by  the 
Railway  Company,  make  an  offer  such  as  you 
have  made  in  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

3014.  Colonel  Pennant]  Would  tiiat  be  con- 
fined to  the  Railway  Company  independently  ot 
the  Steam  Packet  Craipany  ?-— We  would  arrange 
with  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
to  send  in  to  the  Committee  a  joint  proposal? 
separatinff  the  land  from  the  sea  service,  and 
making  the  Railway  Company  solely  responsible 
for  the  land-service,  and  the  Steam  racket  Com- 
pany for  the  sea-service. 

3015.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  separation 
would  be  desirable  in  any  future  arrangemenu 
with  the  Companies  ? — Yes,  certainly,  'very  de- 
sirable as  between  the  contractors ;  and  I  think 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  public 
also. 

3016.  That  would  enable  tiie  Government  at 
once  to  perceive  where  the  delay  had  taken  place' 
— Yes,  certainly. 

3017.  Mr.  Laird.]  That  joint  offer  would  em- 
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brace  the  offer  of  a  reference,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  as  respects  the  alteration  of  the  contract,  we 
should  send  in  a  specific  proposal  with  regard  to 
the  time,  and  the  mode  of  the  penalties,  and  leave 
to  reference,  as  between  the  railway  companies 
and  the  Government,  the  open  question  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  equity  between  them  and 
the  Government  under  the  altered  circumstances. 

8018.  Mr.  C&rry.^  Do  I  rightiy  understand 
you  to  state  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  time  specified  for  the  sea 
voyage  ? — Yes. 

3019.  Mr.  Milner  GibsonJ]  Your  principle 
would  be  to  allow,  as  it  were,  any  delay  to  your 
trains  caused  by  the  want  of  a  proper  curve  on 
the  red   coloured  pier,   and  then   to  enforcfe   a 


penalty  for  every  minute   lost  after   that? — I         C.  R, 
would  rather  consult  with  our  co-contractors,  and       Stewart^ 
send  in  a  specific  proposition.  £8q. 

3020.  Chairman.'}  In  that  offer  which  you  are         — ^ 
about  to  put  in,  you  will  consent  to  be  liable  to  3  Jwly  1863. 
penalties  on  certain  terms  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

3021.  Mr.  Dalglish.']  You  consider  that  the 
present  postal  contract,  so  far  as  the  land  service 
IS  concerned,  is  a  bad  contract  for  the  London 
and  North- Western  Company  ? — Yes. 

3022.  K  you  were  to  enter  into  fresh  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government,  you  would  not  do  it 
upon  those  terms?  —  No;  understanding  from 
them  that  their  intention  is  to  abandon  the  con- 
struction of  the  blue  piers  to  which  we  attach  so 
much  importance. 


John  Hawkshaw,  Esq.,  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 


3023.  Mr.  CorryJ]  You  have  heard  Mr.  Stewart 
say  that  the  roof  ougnt  to  be  300  feet  long.  Do  you 
see  any  objection  to  that  ? — No ;  it  would  increase 
the  cost  to  that  extent ;  it  would  add  one-fifth 
to  the  cost. 

3024.  There  would  be  no  engineering  objection? 
— None  at  all.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  Mr. 
Watson,  when  we  were  discussing  this  plan, 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  gridiron  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  harbour  near  the  vertical 
wall ;  that  should  be  considered  as  part  of  this 
plan.  The  cost  of  the  gridiron  would  be  under 
4,000/. 

3025.  Chairman.^  £.25,000  would  be  the  mini- 
mum of  all  those  expenses  ? — Yes. 

3026.  The  expense  would  be  about  25,000/. 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

3027.  Would  that  be  put  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  Treasury  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Watson  proposed  that 
it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

2028.  Mr.  iJorryJ]  What  was  the  estimate  for 
the  improvement  of  the  curve  ? — £.  10,000. 

3029.  K  the  curve  were  improved,  the  whole  of 
the  works  would  cost  little  more  than  30,000  /.  ex- 
clusive of  the  gridiron  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  might 
be  10,000/.  more;  for  I  pointed  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment that,  supposing  they  improved  the  curves, 
they  would  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  present  Holy- 
head quay ;  that  portion  which  the  public  have 
used,  and  they  might  come  on  some  future  day, 
and  claim  some  additional  quay ;  that  made 
20,000/.  hang  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
curves. 

3030.  Mr.  LaiidJ]  The  whole  improvement 
with  the  gridiron  and  the  alteration  of  the  curves 
would  amount  to  from  35,000/.  to  40,000/.  ?— The 
alteration  of  the  curves  is  not  my  plan;  this 
plan  which  is  the  result  of  mj  conference  with 
Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Stewart,  involves  no  altera- 
tion of  the  curves. 

3031.  Chairman.']  Your  estimate  for  your  plan 
is  about  20,000  /.,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

3032.  With  the  elongated  roof,  what  would  it 
be?— That  would  add  1,000/.;  it  is  19,100/. 
now. 

3033.  In  round  numbers,  it  would  be  20,000/.  ? 
Yes. 

3034.  If  the  gridiron  were  added,  which  Mr. 
Watson  wanted,  what  would  it  all  amount  to  ? — 
£.24,000. 

3035.  And  if  the  whole  claims  for  the  use  of 
the  quay  at  Holyhead  were  to  be  enforced  that 
would  add  10,000  /.  more  ? — There  would  be  no 
claim  upon  the  Government  unless  the  curve  was 
altered.     I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Stewart 
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has  ever  valued  the  change  of  curve  in  time,  but  J. 

it  would  simply  avoid  a  change  of  engine.  HaxokthaWj 

3036.  I  want  to  know  how  much  it  would  cost  Esq, 
if  we  should  adopt  it? — If  you  were  to  alter  the  •— " 
curves  it  would  cost  10,000  /. ;  but  jon  must  not 

take  that  as  a  recommendation  of  mme. 

3037.  Mr.  Laird.]  If  the  curve  were  altered, 
the  engine  could  run  right  down  to  the  station  at 
once  ? — Yes. 

3038.  They  cannot  now  do  that,  can  they  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  could  not  be  done 
now  ;  they  do  not  do  it,  but  whether  they  have 
ever  tried  I  do  not  know. 

3039.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  that  they  cannot  run  down  from  the 
station  to  the  pier  without  an  alteration  of  the 
curve,  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  say  so ;  I  do  not 
know. 

3040.  Supposing  that  the  engine  could  run 
right  down  to  the  landing-stage,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  time  of  two,  or  three,  or  four 
minutes  in  the  change  of  engine,  would  there 
not  ? — I  should  think  that  two  minutes  would  be 
quite  enough. 

3041.  Chairman,]  Supposing  a  change  in  the 
curves  were  to  be  made  to  enable  the  engine  to 
run  straight  from  the  refreshment  room,  without 
stopping,  to  the  upper  station  at  Holyhead,  that 
would  make  an  addition  of  10,000  /.  to  this  plan, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  supposing  that  the  curves 
were  altered. 

3042.  The  elongation  which  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  is  not  out  to  sea,  but  inwards 
towards  the  land,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  know 
which  way  it  is  to  be  elongated,  it  is  immaterial, 
I  think. 

3043.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Is  the  screen  which  you 
propose  in  that  estimate  of  20,000  /.  to  be  so  com- 
pletely enclosed  as  Mr.  Stewart  contemplates? 
— Quite,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  understand  it 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Stewart  in  all 
respects ;  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  about 
the  50  feet  of  shed.  What  Mr.  Steward  is  now 
proposing  might  be  objectionable  to  the  steam 
packets,  because  he  is  proposing  to  take  away 
50  feet  of  quay  berth,  and  I  do  not  know  if 
Mr.  Watson  would  agree  to  that 

3044.  Mr.  Laird.]  What  Mr.  Steward  pro- 
poses is  this,  that  he  wants  a  shed  lon^  enough 
to  take  in  a  train ;  if  you  have  not  a  shed  long 
enough  to  take  in  the  train,  of  course  one  part  of 
the  train  would  be  exposed  to  the  weather? — 
Yes,  but  this  elongation  which  is  marked  here 

takes  50  feet  from  me  spare  packet  berth,  md  it^.  \(jTp 
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is  pushing  the  thing  nearer  to  the  rocks ;  if  it 
can  be  done  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

3045.  Colonel  French.'l  As  far  as  I  under- 
stand,  your  evidence  goes  to  this,  that  by  an 
expenditure  of  13,100/.,  and  say  4,000  for  a 
gridiron,  and  d,000Z.  for  the  roof,  which  is 
already  voted,  you  would  give  great  acoom- 
modatM)n,  but  that  for  the  amount  of  30,000  /. 
you  would  give  still  greater  accommodation  to 
the  Steam  Packet  Company  than  they  would 
receive  from  the  construction  of  the  breakwater 
which  has  been  proposed,  and  which  is  to  cost 
50,000/.?  —  Decidedly,  besides  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  breakwater  alone  would  cost 
50,000  /.,  and  then  this  other  expenditure  would 
have  to  be  added  to  it;  you  would  have  to 
add  the  change  of  the  curve  and  the  cost  of 
the  line  leading  to  it,  which  would  have  to  go 
through  a  lot  of  buildings,  and  then  you  would 
have  to  add  the  cost  of  the  roof,  and  the  refresh- 
ment room,  so  that  it  would  be  24,000/.  as  against 
70,000  /. ;  and  there  would  be  the  gridiron  also. 

3046.  Mr.  Corrt/,']  You  state  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  roof  and 
the  gridiron,  would  be  24,000  /.,  but  that  if  the 
curves  were  altered  it  would  be  10,000  /-  more  ? 
—Yes. 


3047.  Then  there  would  be  a  furdier  10,000  L 
besides  that  for  contingent  claims  ? — That  is  pos- 
sible ;  I  am  looking  to  the  future ;  nobody  would 
have  any  absolute  claim  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, but  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  quay  space  at  Holyhead  now,  along  whida 
small  coasters  lie,  if  you  deprived  them  of  that 
they  would  complain,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  some  future  Grovernment  would  lay  out 
money  for  increasing  the  quantity  g£  quay 
space  for  them. 

3048.  Colonel  Pennant']  You  mean  that  there 
is  a  small  portion  of  quay  room  in  the  harbour 
which  vessels  can  now  use  independently  of  the 
Railway  Company  ?  —  Yes,  independently  of 
either  Company. 

3049.  AVhat  is  the  length  of  that?— About 
700  feet  of  vertical  quay  walL 

3050.  Is  that  in  very  shallow  water?— Yes,  it 
is  in  very  shallow  water. 

3051.  For  large  vessels  there  is  no  quay  ac- 
commodation in  any  part  of  the  harbour,  except 
for  those  connected  with  the  Railway  or  Packet 
Company  ? — None  whatever. 


James  Abebnethy,  Esq.,  called  im;   and  further  Examined. 


J.  8062.   Chairman.']  Have  you  considered  the 

Ahemethyj    plans   which   were   laid    before   the    C<Mnmittee 

Esq.         the  other  day? — Yes;  following  up  the  observa- 

tion  which  I  made,  that  I  think  if  the  blue  piers 

(rf  Mr.  Hawkshaw  were  turned,  instead  of  north 


and  south,  to  the  east  and  west ;  I  have  laid  down 
a  pier  in  that  position. 

3053.  Have  you  a  plan  of  thai  with  you  ?— 
Yes.     (  The  Witrkess  produced  the  amme.) 


William  Watson,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


W  WaUon^        3054.   Chairman,']    Since  you  gave  your  evi- 
Esq.         denoe  the  other  day,  you  have  been  considering 

another  proposition  for  removing  the  Admiralty 

jetty,  and  making  certain  arrangements  at  the 
Camber ;  will  you  state  what  your  opinion  of  that 
is,  and  what  you  are  prepared  to  do  on  the  part 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  ? 
— In  consequence  of  the  very  urgent  desire  on 
the  part  of  our  co-partners  in  this  contract,  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company,  and  the 
wish  evidently  of  the  Government,  represented 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  arrangements  in 
connexion  with  the  present  stone  lighthouse  wall, 
I  have  been  in  communication,  as  Mr.  Hawshaw 
stated  to-day,  with  him,  to  see  whether  such  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  as  would  be  practicable 
for  the  Irish  service;  and  as  I  stated  cm  the 
last  day  when.  I  was  examined  by  the  Committee, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  such  a  position 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  for  the  arrival  of 
packets  from  Ireland ;  it  would  give  a  sheltered 
berth,  thcnagh  not  at  all  times  a  windward  one, 
for  the  packets  to  go  to,  and  an  extremely  good 
po^ticm  for  the  public  in  the  way  of  shelter 
and  accommodation ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw has  stated,  it  could  be  made  a  railway 
station  300  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  and  in  my 
opinion^  could  be  ck)sed  in,  both  back  and  front, 
but  in  any  case  at  the  back.  Mr.  Stewart  seems 
to  have  some  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be 
closed  in  in  front,  but  that  is  a  mere  ques* 
tion  of  detail  which  could  be  settled  aiiter- 
wardi;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  closed  in  in 
front,  so  that  it  would  be  a  railway  station  under 


a  roof,  together  with  a  refreshment-room  and 
waiting-rooms  for  passengers ;  in  fact,  nothing 
could  be  more  complete  for  passengers  coming 
from  Ireland  than  tnis  arrangement  would  be; 
and  interested  as  we  are  in  me  improvement  of 
the  passenger  intercourse,  we  are  exceedingly 
desirous  to  adopt  it.  The  difficulties  would  be  in 
connexion  with  the  outgoing  packets.  The  com- 
manders have  told  me  that,  in  strong  southerly 
winds,  they  would  find  it  impracticable  to  swing 
the  vessel,  which  means  turning  at  the  same  side  at 
which  they  arrive ;  and  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Haw- 
kshaw and  Mr.  Stewart  that  I  would  confer  with 
two  of  the  commanders  of  the  packets,  and  8ee 
whether  any  arrangements  could  be  devised 
which  woidd  meet  the  case  of  the  outgoing 
packets.  This  morning  we  have  been  in  com- 
munication together,  and  they  have  given  to 
me  their  opinions  in  writing,  which  are  that 
the  thing  is  practicable,  though  attended  with 
some  inconvenience.  I  propose  to  read  their 
Jetters,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
upon  the  subject  of  the  arrangements  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  for  the  outgoing 
mails,  because  it  involves  the  necessity  in  most 
cases  of  departing  from  the  present  wooden  jetty. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  our  own  view  is  still  decidedly  la 
favour  of  a  stone  breakwater  pier  at  the  north 
side  of  the  present  jetty,  as  the  oest  arrangement. 
3055.  Ajre  you  authorised  to  say  that  the 
Treasury  and  the  Grovernment  are  anxious  for 
this  arrangement? — I  understood  the  Grovem- 
ment,  aa  represented  by  the  Bight  Honourable 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  the 
questions  which  he  put  to  me  with  regard  to 
making  the  south  side  of  the  present  stone  pier  a 
packet-berth:  of  course  I  might  have  misun- 
derstood him. 

3056.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.']  It  was  an  inference 
of  yours  ? — Just  so. 

3057.  Mr,  Laird,]  Were  not  questions  with 
reference  to  that  accommodation  put  to  you  by 
the  Right  Honourable  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  the  first  day  of  your  examination  ? 
— Yes ;  but  it  might  have  been  an  erroneous 
inference  on  my  mind. 

3058.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  authority  for 
what  you  state,  or  is  it  a  mere  inference  that  the 
Government  were  at  all  inclined  to  this  plan?— I 
have  no  authoritjr,  except  what  I  inferred  from 
the  line  of  examination  pursued  with  regard  to 
myself  on  the  first  day  when  I  was  examined.  I 
have  not  been  in  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Government. 

3059.  Colonel  Pennxint]  Was  there  not  a  ques- 
tion put  to  you  whether,  supposing  the  Admi- 
ralty Jetty  were  altered  in  that  way,  that  would 
not  be  quite  suflBcient  for  all  your  purposes? 
— I  forget  the  exact  question ;  but  the  inference 
upon  my  mind  was  that  it  would  be  desired  as  a 
very  great  saving  of  expense. 

3060.  Chairman.]  If  this  proposed  plan  is  car- 
ried out,  are  you  prepared  to  do  as  Mr.  Stewart 
has  offered  to  do,  namely,  to  put  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  this  Committee,  saying  that  you  are 
ready  to  negotiate  on  fresh  grounds  to  admit  the 
right  of  personalties,  and  to  separate  the  penalties 
or  the  land-service  from  those  of  the  sea-service  ? 
— Yes ;  we  are  quite  ready  to  do  so.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  my  colleague,  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Wexford,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  understood  from  him  that  another  col- 
league, one  of  the  Honourable  Members  for 
Xiiverpool,  takes  the  same  view,  and  we  are 
ready  to  adopt  Mr.  Stewart's  proposition  of  put- 
ting in  a  joint  letter  simply  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  penalties,  and  the  other  matters 
which  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  the  Committee. 
Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  first  to 
read  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  com- 
manders. Commander  Keane  writes  to  me  thus : 
"London,  July  2d,  1863.  Dear  Sir,  — I  beg 
herewith  to  return  the  paper  with  the  arrange- 
ment we  spoke  of  this  morning  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  arrival  berth  at  the  Lighthouse 
Quay  for  the  mail  packets.  I  have  considered 
the  subject  very  carefully  since  we  met, 
and  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  ser- 
vice can  be  carried  out  as  provided  for  in 
this  paper.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  warn  you 
that  the  arrangement  as  proposed  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  attended  with  considerable  increased 
cost  to  the  company  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
packet  from  chafing  along  such  a  length  of  quay 
as  well  as  of  our  neavy  hawsers.  I  name  this 
knowing,  as  I  do,  the  great  destruction  of  hawsers 
at  Holynead  as  compared  with  Kingstown,  where 
we  have  such  an  excellent  shelterea  pier  to  work 
at.  I  still,  however,  wish  to  state  that  my  views 
with  respect  to  the  necessary  improvements  for 
the  Mail  Packet  Service  at  Holvhead  are  the 
same  as  stated  in  my  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  fully  confirmed  by  every  witness, 
unless  those  who  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  namely,  that  the  best  plan  is  the 
stone  jner  from  the  inner  Platters  on  the  north  of 
the  present  jetty."  Commander  Payne  writes  to 
me :   "  Having  considered  attentively  the  plan 
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of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  arrival  berth  jy^  fVaisen. 
for  the  mail-packets  at  the  lighthouse  quay,  Esq. 
Holyhead,  in  direct  continuation  of  the  Great  — 
Eastern  Jetty,  also  the  proposed  roofing,  screens,  3  July  1863. 
and  solidification,  I  beg  to  say  I  concur  with  Cap- 
tain Keane's  views,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  you 
of  yesterday's  date.  I  would  at  the  same  time 
suggest  it  will  involve  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  number  of  men  on  the  jetty,  in  consequence  of 
having  no  weather  side  to  come  to  in  northerly 
winds.  I  am  glad  to  find  it  is  also  part  of  the 
proposed  plan  naving  a  gridiron  at  Holyhead,  it 
being  indispensably  necessary  that  the  ships  should 
be  kept  clean  to  carry  out  the  service.  In  con- 
forming to  Captain  Keane's  views,  with,  regard 
to  having  the  arrival  berth  on  the  south  side  of 
the  jetty  in  all  winds,  I  in  no  way  retract  the 
opinion  I  gave  before  the  Committee, "  that  a  pier 
to  give  shelter  in  northerly  winds  would  still  be 
preferable  as  a  saving  of  time  in  landing  mails  and 
passengers."  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow 
me  to  read  what  the  arrangements  are  which  are 
proposed  for  working  with  the  proposed  alteration: 
"  The  proposed  arrangement  would  afford  sufii- 
ciently  satisfactory  accommodation  for  the  packets 
to  arrive  at,  and  for  landing  passengers,  mails, 
and  luggage.  As  there  would  be  delay,  and  at 
times  great  diflSculty  in  swinging  the  vessels  aj; 
the  proposed  new  berth,  the  most  convenient 
course  will  be  for  the  outgoing  packets  to  back 
round  the  end  of  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty  to  the 
north  side,  as  at  present,  when  the  weather  per- 
mits, where  they  can  take  in  coal,  and  be  ready 
for  the  mails  and  passengers  on  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  alongside.  In  strong  southerly  winds, 
when  it  mi^ht  not  be  practicable,  at  least 
without  causing  damage,  to  back  away  from 
the  arrival  berth,  ana  get  round  completely 
to  the  departure  berth  on  the  north  side  of  the 
jetty,  the  packet  might  reverse,  and  when  ready 
for  sea,  with  all  on  board,  and  partly  round  by 
the  end  of  the  jetty,  then  set  on,  or,  have  the 
reserve  packet  ready  in  berth  for  the  outward  mails 
at  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty.  When  northerly 
winds  might  prevent  the  packets  lying  at  the 
north  side  of  the  jetty ;  the  packets  to  swing  at 
such  part  of  the  south  side  as  may  be  found 
most  convenient."  There  is  no  diflSculty  in 
swinging  the  packets  in  a  northerly  wind,  but 
there  is  with  strong  southerly  winds.  In  answer 
to  the  Honpurable  Member  for  South  Cheshire, 
I  am  prepared  to  put  in  the  proposal  which  we 
are  ready  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  service, 
with  penalties. 

3061.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you 
to  accede  to  this  proposition  now?— Yes ;  those  are 
the  views  of  our  commanders  as  to  the  mode  of 
working  the  vessels  at  the  lighthouse  berth. 

3062.  Mr.  Laird.]  The.  letter  which  you  are 
going  to  read  now,  is  in  reference  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  ? — Yes ;  the  plan  which 
he  submitted  to  the  Committee  to-day,  with  some 
trifling  modifications  ;  but  substantially  it  is  the 
plan  which  he  referred  to  in  his  evidence  this 
morning. 

3063.  Chairman.]  Will  you  read  it  ?— -«  Land 
and  sea  services  to  be  separated.  Sea  Service. — 
To  include  for  the  up-journeys  the  time  from 
arrival  of  mail  trains  on  Kingstown  jetty,  the 
mails  being  delivered  to  the  company's  men  at 
the  door  of  the  vans,  to  the  landing  of  the  same  on 
ihe  new  wharf  at  Holyhead,  and  of  the  luggage  of 
passengers  booked  tnrough  by  the  mail  trains " 
(that  is  adopting  as  nearly  as  possible  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  new  Dover  contract,  to  include  alL  ^,^,^1^ 
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the  time  between  one  point  and  the  other). 
"  For  the  down  journeys,  from  the  delivery  of  the 
mails  and  passengers'  luggage  on  the  jetty,  where 
3  July  1863  the  packets  may  be  placed  ready  for  starting,  to 
the  landing  of  the  mws  on  Kingstown  jetty,  the 
entire  time  to  be  occupied  not  to  exceed  four 
hours  and  a  half;''  that  includes  four  hours  and 
five  minutes  as  the  maximum  for  the  sea  passage, 
and  10  minutes  at  one  end  and  15  minutes  at  tne 
other  for  changing. 

3064.  Lord  John  Browne.']  It  is  now  three 
hours  and  35  minutes,  is  it  not? — There  is  no 
such  contract ;  that  is  a  mistake  altogether  on 
the  part  of  the  Post  OflSce  ofiicials.  The  object 
of  tnis  proposition  is,  with  the  understanding 
which  we  nave  with  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  that  the  mails  will  be  delivered 
between  London  and  Dublin  in  1 1  hours  and  35 
minutes,  instead  of  11  hours  and  30  minutes,  sim- 
ply putting  on  five  minutes  for  the  increased 
distance  that  we  have  to  go  on  water.  I  had  in- 
cluded a  paragraph  about  penalties,  but  Mr. 
Stewart  said,  as  the  Honourable  Member  very 
properly  put  it,  it  should  come  in  as  a  joint  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  two  companies ;  I  omit  it 
from  this  paper,  but  we  will  assume  that  penalties 
are  to  be  charged :  "  The  Steam  Company  to  be 
authorised  to  claim  that  the  passengers  may 
travel  between  Westland-row  and  Kingstown 
jetty  on  any  or  all  of  the  up  and  down  journeys 
in  carriages  attached  to  the  special  mail  trains, 
the  company  being  still  liable  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices in  four  hours  and  a  half,  inclusive  of  landing 
and  embarking  at  Kingstown  as  at  Holyhead ;" 
that  is  obviously  for  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
and  of  course  likewise  for  the  advantage,  not  only 
of  the  company,  but  of  the  Post  Office,  bv  increas- 
ing the  traffic  receipts ;  to  the  Post  Ofiice  it  will 
make  no  difference  in  time,  and  it  gives  the  public 
the  advantage  of  saving  a  considerable  amount  of 
time,  particularly  in  the  morning,  the  quarter  of 
an  hour,  which  has  been  considered  as  being  a 
great  grievance  since  the  commencement  of  this 
new  service. 

3065.  Mr.  Corrv.]  Is  that  4^  hours  to  Dublin 
or  to  Kingstown  ?  —  To  Kingstown  Pier.  We 
further  propose,  "an  astronomical  clock  to  be 
provided  and  maintained  on  each  landing  and 
embarking  place  at  Kingstown  and  Holyhead 
(keeping  Greenwich  time  at  both  places),  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
panies, by  which  the  time  for  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
vices shall  be  kept."  The  reason  I  suggest  this 
is,  that  sometimes  there  is  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  timepieces  of  the  post-office,  and  if 
we  are  to  be  bound  by  time,  it  should  be 
correct  time.  "The  causes  within  the. control 
of  Government"  (which,  of  course,  are  to  be 
still  exceptions)  "to  include  keeping  free 
and  uninterrupted  access  through  the  harbours  of 
Kingstown  and  Holyhead,  to  and  from  the  jetties, 
which,  with  the  lie- up  berths,  are  to  be  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  the  Dublin  Company's  vessels; 
the  jetties,  roofs,  screens,  and  berths  to  be  main- 
tained in  repair ;  and  the  depth  of  water  for  vessels 
drawing  14  feet  to  be  also  maintained ;  repairs  of 
jetties  not  to  interfere  with  the  expeditious  berth- 
ing of  the  packets  ;  the  mail-bags  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Company's  men,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the 
gangway  stages  for  loading  as  soon  as  the  packet  is 
alongside"  (in  other  words,  that  no  obstruction 
or  loss  of  time  is  to  be  caused  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office) ;  "  the  factory  premises  and  coal- 
stores  at  Holyhead  to  continue  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Company,  and  free  access  to  be  allowed  for 


the  coals  to  such  part  of  the  jetties  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Company  for  the  use  of  Ae 
packets;  the  gridiron  to  be  available  for  the 
packets  of  the  Company  at  one  day's  notice,  and 
no  charge  to  be  made  for  its  use ;  the  claim  of 
the  Company,  with  reference  to  division  of  re- 
ceipts from  sea-traffic,  as  contained  in  their 
letter  to  the  Treasury,  of  November,  to  be  rc- 
comised."  That  is  a  question  which  we  have 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Treasury,  with  re- 
gard to  whether  the  contract  entitles  the  Poet 
Office  to  claim  half  the  parcel  traffic  as  well  as 
the  passenger  traffic ;  it  is  simply  a  dispute  of 
about  1,000/.  a-year  between  us.  "  Government 
to  remit  Kingstown  dues  on  vessels  which  have 
brought  coals  for  the  use  of  the  mail  packets." 
Kingstown  Harbour  being  one  of  their  harbours, 
by  our  contract  all  dues  paid  to  the  public  de- 
partment were  remitted  in  this  contract;  those 
are  the  conditions  on  which  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  accede  to  this  arrangement. 

3066.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  to  saj 
that  the  departure  is  to  take  place  as  before  from 
the  wooden  pier  generally? — From  the  Great 
Eastern  jetty ;   that  is  our  view. 

3067.  There  is  to  be  no  shed  put  upon  that,  ia 
there  ? — I  should  strongly  recommend  a  shed  to 
be  put  on  it. 

3068.  But  it  is  not  a  part  of  your  conditions? 
— No,  we  do  not  condition  for  it. 

3069.  Therefore  the  conditions  are  entirely  for 
the  advantage  of  the  company  itself,  in  fact?— 
I  think  guaranteeing  the  time  being  kept,  and 
guaranteeing  that  accommodation  on  arrival,  are 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

3070.  But  will  the  departure  place  be  made 
anything  better  than  it  now  is  ? — I  think  it  ought 
to  be  so. 

3071.  But  will  it  be  so  by  that  arrangement! 
— That  depends  upon  the  engineer  and  the  Go- 
vernment. 

3072.  In  the  arrangements  you  do  not  con- 
template any  shed  being  put  at  the  end  of  the 
wooden  pier,  and  the  Government  engineer  gays 
that  it  is  not  desirable  from  the  want  of  strength 
in  the  jetty? — We  do  not  require  it  for  the 
packets. 

3073.  Mr.  Laird.]  Do  you  require  it  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  passengers  ? — If  you  put  it 
to  me  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  dene ;  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  honourable  Member  that 
there  should  be  screens  in  front,  and  further,  if 
those  screens  could  not  be  used  for  an  arrival 
berth  on  that  quay  of  50  feet  wide,  it  could  be 
used  as  a  departure  berth. 

3074.  Chairman.]  In  the  arrangements  which 
you  have  just  read,  as  far  as  departure  is  con- 
cerned, the  passengers  would  gain  nothing  in 
the  way  of  protection  from  the  weather? — Ao, 
there  is  no  condition  made  there  that  a  roof 
should  be  put  on. 

3075.  Mr.  Laird.'j  Supposing  that  in  arriving 
at  the  Euston  Station  there  was  no  shed  over 
the  arrival  platform  whilst  the  passengers  were 
arranging  their  luggage  in  wet  weather,  would 
it  not  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  shed  as 
thev  now  have,  instead  of  having  it  open  as  at 
Holyhead  ? — That  is  amply  provided  for  on  the 
arrival  of  the  packets,  because  the  passengers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  luggage  m  leaving 
or  even  on  arrival,  for  we  do  all  that  for  them. 

3076.  When  passengers  arrive  at  Holyhead 
and  embark,  they  will  be  now  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  there  is  no  shed  proposed  m  thi« 
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plan  for  their  departure? — In  order  to  make  the 
plan  more  complete,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  condition  that  there  should  be  a 
shed. 

3077.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  propose  that  in 
the  arrangements  which  you  say  you  would  be 
satisfied  with,  with  the  Government  ? — It  is  very 
easy  to  add  it. 

3078.  But  it  is  not  in  your  proposition  ? — No. 

3079.  It  is  not  in  the  negotiation  which  you 
are  prepared  to  assent  to  with  the  Government  ? 
—No. 

3080.  Mr.  LairdJ]  Would  you  consider  it  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  passengers  to  have  a 
shed  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  I  should  decidedly. 

3081.  And  that  anything  which  tends  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  passengers  would 
tend  to  increase  your  traflSc? — No  doubt  of  it, 
and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Post 
Office,  who  participate  with  us  in  the  profits;  in 
fact,  the  Post  Office  have  more  advantage  in  the 
increased  traffic  than  we  have,  because  we  have 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  increased  traffic 
exclusively,  our  own  moiety  of  it 

3082.  Chairman^]  There  is  another  condition 
which  has  been  presented  before  the  Committee, 
namely,  that  you  shall  have  a  gridiron ;  are  the 
Government  prepared  to  give  you  that? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

3083.  Is  that  one  of  those  terms  on  which  the 
negotiation  with  the  Government  is  to  be  based  ? 
— Clearly  that  is  our  view.  I  might  state  in 
explanation  of  that,  that  by  our  contract  with 
the  Government  we  are  freed  from  dock  dues ; 
meaning,  no  doubt,  graving  dock  dues,  for  there 
are  no  other  dock  dues;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
dock  at  Holyhead  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
packets,  we  cannot  dock  there. 

3084.  Is  there  anything  in  your  original  con- 
tract with  the  Government  to  entitle  you  to 
get  a  dock  or  a  graving-dock  ? — I  think  I  stated 
on  a  former  occasion  that  we  cannot  refer  to  any 
clause  in  the  contract  upon  that  point ;  it  is  the 
previous  correspondence  which  shows  what  the 
intention  was, 

3085.  On  what  ground  have  you  a  right  to 
demand  that  from  the  Government  as  part  of  the 
negotiation  ? — Because  it  was  the  understanding 
that  those  ships  should  have  the  means  of  dock- 
ing at  Holyhead  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
them  away  for  the  purpose. 

3086.  That  is  a  new  element  which  you  have 
put  into  the  contract  with  the  Government  ? — It 
IS  a  condition  which  we  put  in  on  altering  the 
terms  ofthe  contract  to  bring  us  under  fines,  and 
enable  the  Government  to  save  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  those  blue  piers. 

3087.  And  that  is  part  of  the  equivalent  for 
not  establishing  the  blue  piers  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

3088.  You  demand  to  be  freed  from  dues  at 
Kingstown  Harbour,  that  is  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  ? — We  are  free  from  dues  at  Kings- 
town Harbour  under  our  contract,  but  those  were 
dues  not  originally  contemplated  for  bringing 
vessels  there  to  coal,  which  we  require  to  do, 
because  of  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation 
for  coaling  at  Holyhead, 

3089.  Therefore  you  consider  that  that  is  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  want  of  accommodation 
which  has  been  withheld  by  the  Government  ? — 
"We  do,  decidedlv ;  that  is  the  ground  upon  which 
we  claim  it.  I  nave  a  document  here  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  some  time  ago  on  the 
subject  of  those  very  large  piers  as  far  as  the 
steamboat  company  was  concerned,  aiid  all  those 
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points  are  contained  in  it.     (  The  witness  delivered   W.   Watson , 
in  the  same — (Vide  Appendix.)  Esq. 

3090.  Colonel  Pennant.]    Is  there  any  great         

difference  of  time  in  getting  passengers  and  lug-  3  J"^y  1863. 
gage  out  of  the  train,  and  getting  them  on  board 

the  steamer  on  departure,  as  compared  with  get- 
ting them  out  of  the  steamer,  and  getting  them 
and  their  luggage  alongside  and  in  the  trains  on 
their  arrival  ?— It  takes  more  time  to  land  them 
from  the  steamer  than  it  does  to  transfer  them 
from  the  train  into  the  steamer;  but  then,  of 
course,  we  have  two  operations  in  every 
journey.  On  the  down-journey  we  have  the 
embarkation,  or  the  taking  them  from  the  train 
to  the  steamer,  and  we  have  the  landing  at 
the  opposite  port ;  and  it  is  vice  versa  on  the  up- 
joumey.  You  have  first  to  take  them  from  the 
train  to  the  steamer,  and  then  land  them  from  the 
steamer  on  the  jetty ;  there  are  two  two  opera- 
tions in  each  case. 

3091.  According  to  this  plan  they  would  have 
shelter  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  not  ? — 
The  important  period  for  the  passengers  to  be 
under  shelter  is  when  they  are  getting  out  of  the 
steamer,  because  when  they  are  coming  from  the 
train,  they  go  immediately  into  the  packet ;  there 
is  no  choosing  of  places,  as  in  the  railway 
carriages;  for  they  go  at  once  into  the  packets; 
therefore  it  is  less  important  to  have  shelter  in 
leaving  the  train  than  in  getting  to  it. 

3092.  Mr.  Dalglish.]  In  the  proposal  which 
you  have  read  to  the  Committee,  do  you  mean 
4^  hours  for  the  passage  alone,  including  the  em- 
barkation and  transhipment  of  passengers? — 
It  is  for  the  passage  and  those  operations  at 
each  side. 

3093.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  those  opera- 
tions do  not  take  more  than  12  minutes  at  the 
utmost ;  six  minutes  at  Holyhead  and  six  minutes 
at  Kingstown? — If  that  is  in  evidence,  it  is 
clearly  a  mistake. 

3094.  The  delivery  of  the  mails  to  the  guards 
in  the  vans,  I  understand,  takes  about  six 
minutes? — But  there  is  the  passengers'  luggage 
in  addition ;  that  is  not  in  evidence,  I  believe. 

3095.  Do  not  the. two  operations  go  on  simul- 
taneously?— Certainly  not ;  the  mails  are  landed 
before  the  passengers*  luggage. 

3096.  From  the  time  when  the  steamer  comes 
alongside,  till  the  mails  are  put  into  the  train,  it 
takes  about  six  minutes,  does  it  not  ? — I  suppose 
it  does  not  exceed  that. 

3097.  And  of  course  it  could  be  done  even 
more  quickly  in  embarking  ? — I  dare  say  it  could. 

3098.  That  is  12  minutes  for  both  operations. 
Is  that  12  minutes  included  in  the  4J  hours? — 
Yes,  clearly. 

3099.  That  gives  you  four  hours  and  18  minutes 
for  the  passage? — No,  it  does  not;  because  it 
leaves  out  of  view  the  embarkation  of  t!ie  pas- 
sengers' luggage,  which  is  a  tedious  part  of  the 
process. 

3100.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  much 
additional  time  to  the  12  minutes  the  passengers' 
luggage  takes? — That  depends  upon  the  number 
of  passengers ;  of  course  it  varies  very  much. 

3101.  I  suppose  that  your  profit  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  number  of  passengers  also  ? — No 
doubt  of  it ;  our  profit  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  increase  of  the  passenger  traffic,  for  our  esti- 
mate only  proposed  to  the  Government  to  cover 
the  usual  nxed  charges  for  making  the  passages. 

3102.  If  your  new  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
it  would  be,  in  fact,  enabling  you  to  make  the 
passage  so  much  slower  between  Kingstown  and/  ^rv|/> 

b3  Holyhead  ?^^^ 
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W.  Watsofif  Holyhead  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  This 
Esq.  is  the  maximum  time ;  therefore  that  time  should 
not  be  exceeded. 

3  July  1863.  3103.  No  penalties  could  be  exacted  if  you 
kept  that  time  ? — No. 

3104.  Then  it  is  the  minimum  time,  as  far  as 
the  penalties  are  concerned  ? — I  do  not  see  that 

3105.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  long  taking  the  passengers' 
luggage,  and  the  passengers  themselves,  and  em- 
barking them  from  the  train,  and  putting  them 
into  the  train  again,  consumes  ? — I  should  sup- 
pose, in  the  summer  time,  with  a  large  number  of 
passengers,  and  a  great  quantity  of  luggage,  they 
could  be  embarked  from  the  train  to  the  packet 
yery  probably  in  10  minutes. 

3106.  From  the  time  that  the  train  arrives,  till 
the  vessel  leaves  the  quay,  you  think  10  minutes 
would  occupy  the  whole  time? — Just  so.  I 
mean  from  the  time  that  the  luggage  is  delivered 
to  us. 

3107.  In  disembarking,  how  longwould  it  take? 
— It  would  take  at  least  twice  the  time  to  lajid 
from  the  packet  that  it  does  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; for  this  reason,  that  you  are  always  de- 
scending to  the  packet,  and  ascending  from  it. 

3108.  In  the  one  case  you  take  10  minutes, 
and  in  the  other  20,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes,  for 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  I  should  think  so.  . 

3109.  Then  that  would  leave  you  four  hours 
for  the  voyage  ? — Yes. 

3110.  Then  you  would  be  going  at  a  greater 
speed  than  you  have  hitherto  done? — We  are 
prepared  to  do  so ;  of  course  that  proposition  I 
accede  to ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  from  the  return  which  I  put 
before  the  Committee  the  last  time  I  was  ex- 
amined, that  our  performance  will  be  fully  equal 
to  that,  if  we  have  the  means  of  keeping  the 
ships  clean. 

3111.  Do  you  consider  this  proposal  a  great 
advantage  to  the  steam-packet  company? — I  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  fair  arrangement  for  both  sides, 
and  an  equivalent  for  that  reduced  accommoda- 
tion at  the  pier,  and  that  it  practically  carries 
out  the  origmal  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  having  a  communication  between  Euston- 
square,  London,  and  Westland-row,  Dublin,  in 
Hi  hours,  plus  the  five  minutes  for  the  increased 
distance  which  we  have  got  to  go  at  sea. 

3112.  With  regard  to  this  gridiron,  which  is  in 
your  new  proposition,  do  you  know  any  place 
where  there  is  a  gridiron  put  up,  where  the 
vessels  using  it  do  not  pay  for  it?— I  am  not 
aware  of  it ;  but  I  am  aware  that  if  in  the  port 
of  Holyhead,  there  was  a  graving  dock  large 
enough  for  our  packets,  we  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  it ;  that  is  part  of  the  contract.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  read  the  clause.  It  is  in  the 
14th  clause :  "  That  the  said  annual  sum  of 
85,900/.,  or  other  the  sums  payable  under  this 
contract  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  shall  be  so  paid,  exclusive  of  all  sums 
of  money  which  the  said  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company  shall  be  liable  to>  and  shall  pay 
for  or  in  respect  of  lighthouse  dues,  harbour 
dues,  and  dock  dues,  on  account  of  the  vessels  to 
be  employed  under  this  present  contract;  and 
that  the  said  Charles  Baron  Colchester,  or  other 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster  General,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  and  will  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office^  unto  the  said 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Companv,  on  the 
said  herein-befbre  mentioned  quarterly  days,  or  so 
soon  ai%er  as  the  amount  thereof  for  the  then 


past  quarter  of  the  year  can  be  examined  and 
checked,  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  the 
said  contractors  of  the  third  part  shall  be  liable 
to  pay,  and  shall  have  paid  for  or  in  respect  of 
lighthouse  dues,  harbour  dues,  and  dook  dues 
during  such  quarter  of  a  year,  on  account  of  the 
vessels  to  be  employed  under  this  present  con- 
tract, as  aforesaid." 

3113.  According  to  your  view,  if  yon  put 
one  of  your  vessels  into  a  dock  in  any  otner 
port,  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
tor  it? — That  is  our  view  of  the  contract;  it 
is  not  the  view  of  the  Post  Office,  for  the  Post 
OflSce  have  refused  to  pay  us  the  dock  dues  which 
we  pay  in  other  ports,  where  we  have  been 
obliged  to  dock  the  vessels  for  want  of  a  dock  at 
Holyhead ;  and  it  is  agreed  to  leave  that  to  arbi- 
tration. It  is  not  a  question  of  much  amount ;  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  100  il  a-year. 

3114.  If  there  was  a  gridiron  at  Holyhead, 
you  consider  that  you  would  have  a  right  to  use 
it?— Yes. 

3115.  Are  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  agreed  with  you  as  to  the  paper  which 
y©u  nave  read  ? — They  are  agreed  with  us  as  to  the 
division  of  the  time ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  will 
do  the  remainder  of  the  service  in  such  time 
that  the  service  can  be  carried  on  between  West- 
land-row,  Dublin,  and  Euston-square  in  11  hours 
35  minutes,  instead  of  11  hours  30  minutes, 
which  is  the  arrangement  with  the  Government, 
according  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson,  which  1 
read  on  a  former  day,  that  of  the  11th  of  May 
1857 :  "According  to  this  proposal,  the  united  com- 
panies will  have  the  following  important  advaur 
tages,  as  compared,  with  the  conditions  under 
which  this  service  could  be  performed,  as  given 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee.    In  place  of 

10  hours  and  41  minutes  between  London  and 
Dublin,  the  Government  stipulates  only  for  11 
hours  30  minutes." 

3116.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
the  London  and  North  Western  Company  are 
quite  prepared  to  agree  to  perform  the  service  in 

1 1  hours  35  minutes,  you  taking  4  hours  and  30 
minutes  for  your  portion  of  the  time  ? — The  exact 
arrangement  is,  that  they  will  undertake  to  do 
the  service  from  the  Holyhead  jetty  to  Euston- 
square  in  G  hours  and  50  minutes,  which  added 
to  our  4^  hours,  and  the  15  minutes  to  get  up 
from  Kingstown  jetty  to  Westland-row,  will 
make  exactly  11  hours  and  35  minutes. 

3117.  Colonel  Fennant'\  Is  that  division  of 
time  included  in  the  proposition  which  you  have 
just  laid  before  the  Committee  ? — No ;  but  I  will 
put  it  in,  in  evidence,  if  it  is  desired. 

3118.  Mr.  Laird.']  What  is  the  present  con- 
tract time? — The  present  contract  time  is  H 
hours  from  Kingstown  to  Euston-square. 

3119.  Will  your  proposal  add  to  the  time  for 
delivering  the  mails  between  Euston-square  and 
Dublin  ? — Yes,  it  will  add  five  minutes,  that  is 
for  the  increased  distance. 

3120.  You  have  stated  that  your  proposal 
would  give  the  railway  the  same  time  as  they 
now  have  ? — Yes,  plus  10  minutes  for  their  part 
of  the  work  at  Holyhead. 

3121.  Has  this  proposal  of  yours  been  agreed 
to  by  the  railway  company? — They  have  not 
seen  this  proposal,  with  tne  exception  that  they 
have  agreed  with  us  12  months  ago,  during  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation  with  the  Treasury, 
to  do  llieir  part  of  tiie  work  in  six  hours  and 
50  minutes. 
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3122.  ChairmanJ]  Then  it  is  not  a  joint  pro- 
posal ? — No ;  this  is  not  ajoint  proposal. 

3123.  Mr,  DalglisJu]  How  much  time  have 
the  railway  company  now  from  the  starting  of  the 
train  at  Holyhead  to  its  arrival  at  Eoston  Sta- 
tion ? — There  is  no  particular  time  in  the  con- 
tract with  the  Government;  but,  under  the  sub- 
contract with  our  company,  to  which  so  much 
reference  has  been  made,  the  time  for  the  journey 
from  Holyhead  jetty  to  Euston-square  is  six 
hoars  40  minutes. 

3124.  Chairman.']  And  yours  is  what  ? — Ours 
was  45  minutes  for  the  Channel,  and  85  minutes 
iat  transfer  at  Holyhead. 

3125.  Therefore,  by  this  change,  you  will  give 
yourselves  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  you 
not? — That  is  as  a  maximum;  there  was  no  ob- 
ject, gH  course,  in  taking  the  minimum  of  the  sea 
service,  for  that  was  out  of  the  question;  we 
undertook  to  do  it  in  the  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment proT)osed  to  us  in  1857 — that  is,  four  hours 
for  the  CbanneL 

3126i.  Colonel  FrenehJ]  By  this  new  proposal 
whach  you  have  read  to  the  Committee,  the  time 
is  extended  from  four  hours  to  four  and  a  half 
hoars,  bat  that  is  an  exten«on  with  which  the 
Committee  have  nothing  to  do,  provided  the 
entire  journey  is  performed  in  the  same  time  that 
the  origiaal  contract  specified,  and  I  conclude 
from  your  evidence  that  the  Journey  will  be  per^ 
formed  with  a  difference  of  five  minutes;  that 
there  will  be  bat  five  minutes  extra  between 
Eoston  Station  and  Westland-row  ? — That  is  sow 

3127.  Mr.  Stewart  stated,  did  he  not,  that  if  the 
blue  piers  were  executed,  a  coosiderable  extent  of 
quay  space  would  be  given  to  the  Company  ? 
— Yes. 

3128.  Can  you  state  what  the  amount  of  that 
woald  be  ? — It  is  stated  that  there  would  be  3,000 
lineal  feet  of  quay  space  on  those  blue  piers ;  one 
of  those  piers  waa  to  be  1,200  feet  long  and  120 
feet  wide,  both  sides  faced  with  perpendicular 
stone  walls,  the  inner  or  smaller  pier  to  be  900 
feet  louiTt  faeed  on  one  »de  only ;  the  extent  of 
quay  accommodation  to  be  upwards  of  3,000 
^et,  2,000  of  which  were  not  exposed  to  sea  or 
wind." 

3129.  With  regard  to  this  gridiron,  to  which 
the  honourable  Member  for  Glasgow  called  your 
attention,  do  you  consider  that  as  a  substitute  in 
place  of  those  graving  docks  that  will  not  admit 
vessels  of  the  size  of  your  packets  at  Holyhead, 
but  the  use  of  which  was-  guaranteed  to  you  by 
the  Governmc^nt? — We  would  take  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  waive  the  claim  for  dock  rates  in  otiier 
ports  when  we  have  to  repair  them  or  paint  th^n, 
because  we  cannot  paint  a  ship  on  a  gridiron ; 
she  would  not  be  long  enough  on,  it  would  simply 
be  to  clean  her. 

3130.  Mr.  Detlgleish.']  At  the  time  that  you 
entered  into  the  contract  yon  knew  that  there 
was  no  dry  dock  there,  did  you  not? — We  knew 
that  it  was  not  large  enoudi,  but  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  it  womd  be  enlarged  in  time 
for  us. 

3131.  Cokmel  jPrencA.]  All  the  evidence  which 
jou  have  eiven  has  been  under  the  impression 
that  that  plan  which  was  shadowed  out  by  the 
President  of  Ae  Board  of  Trade,  and  put  in  form 
by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  is  to  be  caarried  oat  ? — Yes. 

3132.  Mr.  JfJm  Tollemache.']  The  propositioiit 
which  you  have  made  to-day  are  not  joint  pro- 
positions;  they  simply  come  from/  ^e  steam 
packet  company? — i es,  for  the  performance  of 
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the  sea  part  of  the  service,  for  which  we  are  nf,  Waaofty 
solely  responsible.  '  B^. 

3133.  Do  you  think  that  by  the  next  meeting         — 

of  the  Committee  you  could  consult  with  your  3  Jafy  lS63« 
allies,  the  London  uid  North  Western  Company, 
and  endeavour  to  submit  to  the  Committee  a 
joint  proposition ;  I  do  not  mean  that  die  penal- 
ties in  future  are  to  be  joint  penalties,  but  that 
your  proposal  as  a  whole  should  be  a  joint 
proposal? — I  think  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
make  such  a  proposal,  from  the  nature  of  'Mr 
Stewart's  evidence  this  morning. 

3134.  Will  you  endeavour  to  do  that  by  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Conunittee? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

3135.  It  is  proposed,  is  it  not,  in  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw's  plan  to  have  a  station  immediately  oppo* 
site  to  the  point  at  which  the  steamer  will 
arrive  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3136.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  state 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advimtage  to  the 
passengeiij  if  that  rocNf  were  extended  to  the 
eastern  pier,  to  the  place  from  which  the  vessel 
will  depart? — No,  what  I  intended  to  convey 
was  this,  that  a  roof  on  the  eastern  pier  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  publie,  but  that  the 
two  roofs  could  not  be  connected  together;  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  make  it  in  continuation, 
of  the  other  roof,  to  shelter  a  part  of  tlie  jetty, 
which  the  public  would  not  be  on,  passing  frcnn 
the  train  to  the  packets. 

3137.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  passengers  if  there 
were  a  roof  formed  over  part  of  the  easiem  pier  ? 
— Yes,  for  Ae  outgoing  boat,  no  doubt. 

3138.  The  advantage  would  be  to  the  pas» 
sengers  departing  from  Holyhead^  would  it  not? 

3139.  According  to  that  plan  the  railway  will 
be  continued  along  the  eastern  pier? — It  is  so  at 
present. 

3140.  And  it  will  be,  will  it  not,  if  this  plan  of 
Mr.  Hawkshaw's  is  carried  out? — It  would  be 
indispensable  that  it  should  be  so. 

3141.  Therefore  the  railway  would  pass  close 
up  to  the  point  from  which  die  steamer  would 
tie  its  departure? — The  carriages  would  be 
close  alongside  the  steamer,  as  they  are  at  present. 

3142.  Therefore  the  passengers  would  only 
have  to  go  from  the  carriage  into  the  steamer? — 
Yes. 

3143.  What  distance  would  that  be  ? — A  very 
short  distance,  because  the  quay  on  which  they 
arrive  is  certainly  not  more  than  20  feet  wide. 

3144.  Will  it  be  above  15  feet  from  the  car- 
riages to  the  point  from  which  they  will  step  on 
boiurd  the  steamer? — Till  they  get  upon  the 
gangway,  I  think  it  is  about  15  feet ;  it  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  18  feet  from  the  side  of  the 
carriage  to  the  side  of  the  jetty. 

3145.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  im* 

Sortant  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  who 
epart  from  this  pier,  that  a  portion  of  the  pier 
should  covered  in  ? — No ;  I  do  not  tlunk  that  it 
is  very  important ;  but  I  think,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  the  honourable  Chairman,  that  it 
woidd  be  desirable,  it  is  not  merely  going  straight 
across  from  the  railway  carriage :  but  if  a  person 
is  at  the  end  of  the  train,  of  course  he  has  to 
walk  along  the  quay,  and  it  would  be  desirable 
that  he  should  not  walk  along  in  the  wet 

3146.  The  passengers  are  not  detained  on  the 
pier  on  account  of  their  luggage,  are  they  ? — No; 
the  passengers  walk  to  the  vessel  at  once,  and  the: 

R  4  luggage  J 
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W.  Watson^  l^g^ge  is  attended  to  by  the  servants  of  the 

Esq,  Company. 

"; —  3147.  They  have  only  to  step  from  the  carriage 

3  July  i863,  ^^  i^^^^^j  ^he  boat?— That  is  all. 

3148.  Therefore,  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  you  stated  that  it  was  very  important? — No, 
I  did  not  state  that  it  was  very  important ;  though 
it  is  important  to  have  as  much  shelter  as  possible. 

3149.  Lord  John  Browne,']  What  is  the  length 
of  time  allowed  for  the  passage  by  your  boats? 
— The  average  speed  by  the  former  contract  was 
12  knots  an  hour;  they  made  the  passage  of 
the  Channel,  from  lighthouse  to  lighthouse,  in 
4  hours  40  minutes,  on  the  average. 

3150.  And  now  you  ask  4  hours  30  minutes, 
do  you  not  ? — No ;  the  4  hours  30  minutes  in- 
cludes the  change  at  both  sides,  the  transfer,  the 
landing,  and  the  loading. 

3151.  Does  not  that  include  the  landing  of  the 
mails  only? — It  includes  the  landing  of  the  mails, 
or  the  embarking  of  the  mails  at  Kingstown,  and 
the  landing  of  the  mails  and  the  luggage  at 
Holyhead,  Doth. 

3152.  But  supposing  that  you  are  crossing 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin,  what  does  it  include  ? 
— It  includes  the  embarkation  of  the  mails  and 
the  luggage  at  Holyhead,  and  it  includes  the 
landing  of  the  mails  at  the  Kingstown  jetty. 

3153.  What  is  the  length  of  time  that  you 
propose  to  allow  now  for  that  service  ? — I  propose 
the  maximum,  4  hours  and  30  minutes,  for  the 
whole  service. 

3154.  What  was  allowed  under  the  old  con- 
tract ? — There  was  no  limit  as  to  the  landing ;  it 
was  four  hours  and  40  minutes  for  the  passage  of 
the  Channel  only. 

3155.  The  price  that  you  received  under  the 
old  contract  was  25,000/.  a-year,  was  it  not? — 
Yes. 

3156.  Whereas  you  now  receive  85,000/.  a- 
year  ? — Yes ;  the  one  involving  a  capital  of  about 
80,000  /.,  and  the  other  360,000  /. 

3157.  In  your  evidence  on  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Committee  you  stated,  that  "  The  average 
time  occupied  by  the  mail  packets  on  the  passage 
of  the  Channel  tor  five  months  ending  the  31st  of 
May,  in  which  last  month  the  vessels  were  docked, 
was  four  hours  and  four  minutes"  ? — Yes. 

3158.  Then  you  propose  to  add  to  that  six 
minutes  from  jetty  to  jetty,  making  four  hours  and 
10  minutes  altogether  from  one  jetty  to  the 
other  ? — Yes.  It  must  be  understood  that  what  I 
proposed  was  10  minutes,  including  the  operation 
of  landing  and  making  fast;  also  loading  the 
mails  into  the  vans  on  the  other  side. 

3159.  I  am  reading  the  exact  words:  *^  The 
average  time  occupied  by  the  mail  packets  on  the 
passage  of  the  Channel  for  five  months  ending 
the  31st  of  May,  in  which  last  month  the  vessels 
were  docked,  was  four  hours  and  four  minutes. 
We  take  the  average  of  the  passage  of  the  Chan- 
nel, to  test  their  speed,  from  the  lighthouse  of 
one  place  to  the  lighthouse  of  the  other.  In  the 
old  way,  and  comparing  that  with  the  Post  Office 
Return,  we  should  have  to  add  six  minutes  from 
jetty  to  jetty  in  the  two  harbours"  ? — Clearly  so  ; 
but  that  is  merely  as  comparing  the  performance 
of  the  duty  by  the  new  packets  with  those  of  the 
former  service. 

3160.  Did  H  take  four  hours  and  four  minutes 
to  perform  the  passage  in  the  five  months  ending 
the  31st  of  May  ? — x  es ;  from  pier  to  pier. 

^  3161.  Then  you  go  on  to  state  :  "  The  average 
time    for     the   month    of  June    to    the    27m, 


when  the  vessels  were  clean  after  docking,  was 
three  hours  51  minutes"  ? — Yes. 

3162.  To  that  you  have  to  add  six  minutes 
again,  have  you  not  ? — Precisely. 

3163.  So  that  three  hours  57  minutes  is  the 
time  that  you  occupied  during  the  past  mouth  ? 
— Yes,  precisely. 

3164.  What  time  do  you  propose  to  do  the 
duty  in  for  the  future  ? — I  proposeas  a  maximum 
8  minutes  in  addition  if  we  are  to  be  subject  to 
fines;  four  hours  and  five  minutes  for  the  passage 
of  the  Channel,  and  the  remaining  half  hour  to  be 
devoted  to  the  transfer  at  both  sides, 

3165.  Do  you  propose  to  place  yourselves 
under  a  penalty  if  you  do  not  perform  the  passage 
in  four  hours  five  minutes  from  jetty  to  jetty? — 
No,  if  we  do  not  perform  the  whole  duties  in  4^ 
hours,  because  it  is  quite  manifest  that  there  are 
many  times  when  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
cross  the  Channel  in  four  hours  and  five  minutes; 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  for  instance. 

3166.  What  are  the  exceptions  allowed  in  the 
contract  in  case  of  bad  weather?— That  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  exception  is  inter- 
preted, whether  it  is  a  reasonable  exception  or 
not,  because  a  moderate  gale  of  wind  would  render 
it  impracticable  to  cross  in  four  hours  and  &\e 
minutes. 

3167.  There  is  an  exception,  is  there  not,  for 
storms  ? — Yes,  in  the  present  contract  there  is  an 
exception  for  storms.  I  rather  collect  from  the 
agents  of  the  Post  OflSce  that  the  word  "  storm  " 
is  interpreted  more  as  a  seaman  would  interpret 
it  than  a  landsman ;  we  should  mean  such  strong 
winds  as  would  impede  the  passage  of  the  ship ; 
I  believe  flie  word  storm  in  the  seaman's  vocabu- 
lary scarcely  ever  occurs. 

3168.  Have  you  any  objection  to  incur  penal- 
ties for  not  crossing  in  four  hours  and  five 
minutes? -No,  with  reasonable  exceptions  for 
weather,  because  this  large  margin  which  was 
allowed  in  our  sub-contract  for  the  transfer 
at  Holyhead  was  with  the  very  object  of  giving 
some  margin  for  contingencies  of  weather  which 
are  not  in  the  contract ;  but  with  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  that  word  "  storm "  neces- 
sarily impeding  the  ships  on  their  passage,  I 
venture  to  say  that  our  Board  woula  have  no 
objection  to  enter  into  an  arrangement. 

3169.  That  would  be  eight  minutes  longer  time, 
would  it  not,  than  you  have  taken  to  pedbrm  the 
voyage  on  an  average  in  the  past  month  ? — Yes; 
if  we  take  the  month  of  June,  which  is  a  summer 
month,  but  we  must  keep  in  view  the  whole  of 
the  winter  months  in  which  we  have  to  cross  the 
Channel. 

3170.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  time  from 
the  landing  of  the  mails  on  the  jetty  at  the  pier 
that  tlic  train  takes  to  go  up  to  the  nulroad  from 
the  time  when  it  runs  from  the  ship's  side  to 
where  it  changes  the  engine  ? — About  five  or  six 
minutes. 

3171.  Mr.  Stewart  has  proposed  that  the  shed 
should  be  lengthened  50  feet  inwards,  do  not  you 
think  that  that  would  shelter  the  Camber'  so 
much  that  it  would  not  be  long  enough  for  the 
vessel  ? — Jfo ;  it  has  already  been  arranged  with 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  that  the  shed  should  be  300  feet 
long,  and  still  there  is  room  enough  left  for  the 
reserve  packet;  that  is  provided  for.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Hawkshaw  forgot  the  arrangement  that 
we  came  to  about  that. 

3172.  Then  you  give  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
each  landing  and  taking  in  of  the  mails  by  this 
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new  arrangement,  do  you  not  ? — No ;  10  minutes 
at  one  side  and  15  minutes  at  the  other,  including 
both  the  mails  and  the  luggage. 

3173.  And  jou  are  to  penorm  the  passage  in 
four  hours  and  a  half;  that  is  very  short  of  the 
original  proposition,  is  it  not  ? — My  object  in  the 
suggestion  was,  that  it  is  the  exact  time,  with 
the  addition  of  five  minutes. 

3174.  Mr.  Laird.']  You  ask  for  the  whole  ser- 
vice, supposing  that  you  and  the  railway  com- 
pany agree,  11  hours  5  minutes,  instead  of  11 
hours  ? — It  comes  to  that ;  I  put  it  at  11  hours 
and  35  minutes  to  Dublin  instead  of  11  hours 
and  30  minutes  to  Dublin. 

3175.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  11  hours 
and  five  minutes  from  Kingstown  to  Euston- 
square? — In  the  11  hours  the  Conmiittee  should 
clearly  understand  that  there  is  no  operation 
in  Kingstown  Harbour  included;  it  is  simply 
the  termination  of  the  voyage  before  the  ship  is 
made  fast  to  the  jetty. 

3176.  Mr.  DalglUh.']    Is    this  proposition  of 


yours  made  in  accordance  with  any  arrangement  W.  Wation^ 
with  the  railway  company  ? — It  is.  Esq. 

3177.  Mr.  Laird  to  Mr.  Watson.]  What  the  ". — ' 
Committee  want,  is  a  joint  propoad  from  the  ^  ^^  loo^ 
Railway  Company  and  tne  Steamboat  Company, 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  will  fulfil  their 
contract,  if  the  plan  suggested  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Right  Honourable  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  laid  before  them  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
is  carried  out.  Can  that  be  put  in? — I  think 
that  that  may  probably  be  done. 

Mr.  Stewart  stated  that,  as  reference  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Watson  to  a  letter  of  the 
22d  of  April  1862,  from  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company,  he  would 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  hana  in  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  in  that  letter.  [  The  same 
was  delivered  in. —  Vide  Appendix.] 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 


PAPER  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Watson,  and  referred  to  in  hig  Evidence,  App.  No. 

3  July  1863.  


Conditional  on  ''  suitable  accommodation  being  provided  by  Government  for  landing  See  Letters  from  the 

and  embarking  of  mails  and  passengers  at  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  with  the  use  of  rails  9  j™'*""^,^*^^ 

and  other  conveniences  to  be  constructed  on  the  Government  property,"  the  Companies  iq  jS^|^856,  ' 

entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Treasury  for  the  performance  of  the  Improved  Service,  to  and  18  June  1857. 
be  subject  to  penalties  for  loss  of  time. 

The  time  to  be  occupied  in  the  transit  between  Euston  Station,  London,  and  Kingstown,  S'e*  Treasury  Letter  cf 
was  ultimately  fixed  at  11  hours  or  11 J  hours  between  Euston  Station  and, Dublin,  allowing  ii^Jh^R^port  0^0 
four  houi-S  for  the  sea.  Post  Office,  page  7. 

Fines  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  345.  a  minute  for  excess  of  time,  unlesd  arising  from  fi^ee  Letter  from  Com- 
"  causes  beyond  control,"  whether  accident  or  weather.  is^T;  TrMsiiy^Letter 

of  11  May  1857,  and 

In  1856  the  companies  were  consulted  by  Mr.  Rendel,  and  in  1857  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  loth  clause  of  contract. 
and  plans  of  suitable  piers  at  Holyhead,  near  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour,  were  agreed 
to  with  both  those  gentlemen,  on  the  express  condition  of  a  clear  passage  K>eing  always  See  Mr.  Rendel's  and 
kept,  so  as  to  afford  "  free  and  and  uninterrupted  access  for  the  trains  and  packets."  pJlrtsof me  ^d  1^57. 
These  piers  were  to  afford  large  quay  space ;  stores  and  conveniences  for  coaling,  roofing,  g^g  n^  ^ji^^^g  ^f 
and  refreshment  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  passengers,  a  weather  side  under  all  contract, 
circumstances,  to  prevent  delay  in  making  the  packets  fast,  and  **  all  facilities  for  the  rapid  Seeyir.  Renders  and 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  passengers  and  luggage."  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  Re- 

The  present  sharp  curve  in  the  line  of  railway  between  the  jetty  and  station  would  be 
avoided,  so  that  the  trains  could  proceed  without  any  stoppage  or  delay  direct  from  the  5««  Treasury  Letter, 
pier  to  Chester.  One  of  these  piers  was  to  be  1,200  feet  long  and,  120  feet  wide,  both  ll  May  1857. 
sides  faced  with  perpendicular  stone  walls;  the  inner,  or  smaller  pier,  to  be  900  feet  long, 
faced  on  one  side  only ;  the  extent  of  quay  accommodation  to  be  upwards  of  3,000  feet, 
2,000  of  which  not  exposed  to  sea  or  wind  from  any  direction,  one  side  only  of  the  large 
jetty  being  exposed  to  the  east,  but  the  land  not  more  than  one  mile  distant. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  large  works,  425,000  /.,  received  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Parliament  in  1858. 

The  timber  jetty  at  the  light-house,  intended  for  temporary  use  by  the  large  packets 
while  the  permanent  piers  were  in  progress  of.  construction,  being  550  feet  on  the  south 
bide,  380  on  the  norths  and  62  feet  wide ;  its  cost  was  20,000  /. 

The  position  of  this  jetty  is  well  suited  for  the  Irish  packets,  as  the  course  to  it  lies  out- 
side the  ships  at  anchor,  under  shelter  of  the  great  Breakwater,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  but  it  is  quite  exposed  towards  the  north,  and  when  the  wind  is  strong  from  that 
direction,  there  is  considerable  difficulty,  delay,  and  even  danger  in  getting  alongside;  the 
jetty  being  of  open  timber  work,  allows  the  sea  to  break  through.  The  passengers  are 
exposed  on  landing  to  the  weather,  there  being  neither  roof  nor  screen  vmll. 

The  railway  trains  having  to  pass  the  sharp  curve  renders  necessary  the  stoppage  at  the 
station  to  make  arrangements  which  ought  to  have  been  completed  on  the  pier. 
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App.  No.  1.  At  the  instance  of  the  Steam  Company,  an  extension  berth  of  300  feet  in  length,  was 

made  under  the  shelter  of  the  light-house  wall,  for  berthing  the  packets  in  rough  weather, 

5'«e  Letter  from  Admi-  but  in  Consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  continue  to  the  Com- 
raityofs  October  I860,  pany  the  use  of  tlie  Old  Mail-packet  Jetty  for  the  reserve  vessel,  the  Company  have  been 


See  Letter  from  Pott 


n«      f  ion       K.     ^Wiged  to  keep  her  in  the  camber,  so  as  to  be  available  in  case  of  need,  consequently  the 
isST        ^^^^^  extension  has  been  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Letter  from  Treasnrj, 
10  Sept.  1857,  No.  21 


It  was  intimated  by  letter  from  the  Treasury  that  fines  for  over-time  would  not  be 
Sw contract  daofleii    ^^^^^^^  '^  until  the  necessary  piers,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  provided  by  Government  are 
'  '  completed;"  and   the  contract  executed    3d   January   1859,  contains  a   corresponding 

provision. 

fn  J!h!^86o!**'  7^^  temporary  wooden  jetty  being  ready  for  use,  the  commencement  of  the  new  service, 
5ee  Letter  of  25  June  without  penalties,  was  arranged  for  by  the  Treasury  with  the  contractors,  and  it  was 
I860.  accordingly  commenced  on  1st  October  1860,  but  under  protest  from  the  contractors  for 

the  land  service. 

The  time  tables  were  arranged,  allowing  11 J  hours  between  Euston  Station  and  West- 
land  Road,  Dublin,  which  allowed  11  hours  from  London  to  Kingstown;  15  minutes  for 
bringing  the  vessel  through  Kingstown  Harbour  to  the  jetty,  landing  and  loading  the  mails 
in  the  railway  vans,  and  the  remaining  16  minutes  for  the  transit  from  the  pier  to  Dublin. 
But  no  specified  additional  time  was  allowed  the  contractors  by  reason  of  the  inferior  pier 
accommodation. 

This  pier  accommodation  is  inferior,— 

1st.  Because  it  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

2d.  Because  it  affords  but  one  side  (the  south)  for  the  packets  to  approach,  and  whicb^ 
in  certain  winds,  is  attended  with  difficulty,  delay,  and  danger. 

3d.  It  is  insufficient  in  extent,  the  entire  quayage,  including  both  sides,  being  but  960  feet, 
instead  of  nearly  3,000  as  luid  down  in  1857  for  the  lar^e  piers,  and  the  superficial  area  of 
quay  room  beipg  but  3,500  square  yards,  instead  of  upwards  of  20,000  square  yards. 

4th.  No  stores  or  conveniences  provided  for  coaling  the  packets. 

6th.  No  refreshments  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  travellmg  public,  not  even 
a  roof  to  afford  protection  from  the  weather. 

The  anangements  of  the  contractors,  and  the  skill  and  activity  of  their  officers  were  so 
successful  in  completing  the  transfer  of  mails  between  the  packets  and  trains  at  Kingstown, 
that  all  has  been  usually  accomplished  in  about  five  minutes ;  the  saving  in  time  of  10  minutes 
thus  effected  by  the  contractors,  was  however,  appropriated  by  the  Post  Office,  and  the  time 
tables  which  originally  allowed  11^  hours  between  London  and  Dublin,  have  been  altered 
so  as  to  allow  but  11.20.  Thus,  not  only  was  no  specific  extra  time  allowed  to  the  con- 
tractors on  account  of  the  additional  difficulties  caused  by  the  non-completion  of  the  intended 
large  piers,  but  the  Post  Office  having  appropriated  the  10  minutes  gained  at  Kingstown  by 
the  exertions  of  the  contractors,  now  look  for  the  performance  of  the  contract  in  a  shorter 
lime,  with  inferior  pier  accommodation  than  that  originally  contemplated  vnih  the  superior 
accommodation  of  the  large  permanent  piers. 
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Appendix,  No,  2. 


PAPER  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Stewart,  3  July  1863. 


Correspondence  between  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  London  and  App.  No.  2. 

North  Western  Railway  Company.  — 


City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company, 
4  April  1862. 
Dear  Sir, 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  had  under  consi- 
deration the  fact  of  your  Company  having  com- 
menced on  the  1st  inst.  a  new  line  of  day  com- 
munication from  Dublin,  and  at  through  rates  of 
fares,  much  under  those  charged  by  the  mail  line, 
and  the  correspondence  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Watson  on  the  subject  has  been  read,  and  I  am 
now  instructed  to  say  that  the  proceeding  is  con- 
sidered as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  arrangement 
entered  into  with  us,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Post  OflSce  service. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        P.  Howell, 

Secretaiy. 
C.  E.  Stewart,  Esq., 
Enston  Station,  London. 


high  fare  should  escape  via  North  Wall  than  that 
this  Company  and  the  Government  should  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  depriving  the  middle  and  less 
opulent  classes  of  suitable  accommodation  at  fares 
reasonable  and  within  tlieir  means, 

I  am  to  add,  that  should  your  Directors,  at  any 
time,  consider  a  change  in  the  charge  vi&  Liver- 
pool, desirable,  this  Company  will  be  willing  to 
entertain  the  suggestion  with  a  view  to  its  adop- 
tion, their  desire  being  to  afford  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  unable  to  pjiy  express  fares,  the  use  of 
the  alternative  route  vi^  Holyhead,  on  the  same 
terms  as  your  Company  may  be  charging  vi&  Liver- 
pool. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         C. 


£. 


P.  Howell,  Esq.. 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company. 


Stewart, 

Secretary. 


London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
Secretary's  Office,  Euston  Station, 
Dear  Sir,  16  April  1862. 

I  HAVE  submitted  to  the  Directors  your  letter 
of  the  4th  inst,  complaining  that  this  Company 
afford  to  the  public  the  means  of  transit  be- 
tween North  Wall,  Dublin,  and  places  in  Eng- 
land vid  Holyhead,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  same 
class  of  persons  are  conveyed  by  your  steamers 
via  Liverpool. 

In  reply,  I  am  instructed  to  refer  to  the  letter 
on  this  subject,  which  1  addre>sed  to  Mr.  Watson, 
under  date  2d  July  1861,  and  a  copy  of  which  1 
eoclose. 

With  reference  to  your  observation  ihat  the 
proceeding  is  considered  as  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  arrangement  entered  into  with  you  as  well  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Post  Office  ser- 
vice, 1  would  remark  that,  as  respects  the  mail 
boats,  the  interests  of  ail  parties  are  identical,  for, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Watson,  this  Company  de- 
rive more  profit  from  a  passenger  carried  by  the 
mail  boat  than  if  carried  via  North  Wall.  It  is 
possible  that  a  few  passengers  may  pass  via  North 
Wall  who  might,  in  the  absence  of  facility,  go  via 
Kingstown,  but  the  same  remark  would  hold  good 
with  reference  to  your  route  via  Liverpool,  and 
my  Directors  feel  that  it  never  can  have  been  the 
intention  or  desire  of  any  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  poorer  classes  should  be  de- 
prived of  reasonable  accommodation  in  order  that 
all  may  be  forced  into  the  mail  boats.  It  is  much 
better  that  a  few  of  those  rich  enough  tb  pay  the 

0.95. 


City  of  Dublin  Sleam  f^acket  Company, 
16,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin, 
Dear  Sir,  22  April  1862. 

1  HAVE  submitted  to  the  Directors  your  letter 
of  16th  inst.,  and  am  instructed  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing reply. 

My  letter  of  4ih  inst.  did  not  complain  of  your 
Company  having  afforded  the  means  of  transit 
between  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  and  places  in 
England  via  Holyhead,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
same  classes  of  persons  are  conveyed  by  our 
steamers  vid  Liverpool,  our  acquiescence  in  the 
arrangements  made  last  year  by  your  Company 
with  this  avowed  object,  may  sufficiently  show 
that  such  an  interpretation  of  my  letter  was  wholly 
groundless.  Until  the  1st  inst.,  your  North  Wall 
arrangements  and  ours  have  been  nearly  similar ; 
namely,  passage  across  the  Channel  by  night  in 
vessels  laden  with  cargo  and  cattle,  and  at  the 
same  thiough  rate  of  fares.  Your  cargo  vessels 
sailing  by  night  afforded  in  some  respects  greater 
advantaocs  than  ours  in  the  means  of  transit  to  the 
less  opulent  classes,  who  were  not  rich  enough  to 
pay  the  high  fare  exclusively  fixed  by  your  Com- 
pany for  the  mail  lines,  and  which  were  raised  to 
the  present  high  scale  by  yourselves,  in  the  month 
of  October  last,  without  any  previous  conununica- 
tion  with  us. 

My  letter  of  4th  complained  that  in  addition 
to  your  North  Wall  night  line,  your  Company  had 
on  the  1st  inst.  commenced  a  new  day  service, 
obviously  competitive  with  our  mail  packets,  in 
consequence  of  the  lower  rate  of  fares ;  tempting 
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App.  No.  a,  ^^^  public  to  escape  the  high  rates  fixed  by  your- 
J .*    '    selves  for  the  mail  lines. 

Advancing  the  through  fares  via  Liverpool,  to 
be  followed  by  a  similar  advance  vid  Holyhead, 
the  remedy  which  vour  letter  points  out  for  the 
evil  we  complain  of,  is  as  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment by  us,  as  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
declared  object  of  your  Company,  to  afford  cheap 
means  of  transit  for  the  less  opulent  classes.  You 
know  that  we  have  no  control  whatever  over  the 
land  portion  of  these  fares,  and  our  present  sea- 
rates  (^ which  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years)  are  fully  as  high,  and  even  higher,  than 
those  charged  at  neighbouring  ports  for  similflr 
accommodation. 

But  I  am  instructed  to  make  another  proposal, 
the  adoption  of  which  will  effectually  meet  the 
objects  of  all  parties,  while  at  the  same  time  tlie 
interests  of  the  public  will  be  in  many  ways  pro- 
moted. 

We  propose  therefore,  that,  continuing  the  pre- 
sent through  rates  vid  Liverpool,  and  by  your 
night  cargo  vessels,  passengers  by  the  mail  packet 
be  allowed  to  travel  by  all  your  trains  from  Holy- 
head (except  the  Irish  express  mail  trains)  at  the 
same  mileage  rates  as  you  now  receive  from  each 
class  respectively,  when  arriving  by  your  cargo 
vessels.  • 

We  will  also  agree,  tliat  the  fares  for  such  traffic 
in  the  mail  packets  should  he  at  the  same  mileage 
rates. 

This  arrangement  will  not  only  fully  carry  into 
effect  the  intentions  oK  your  Board  to  provide 
cheap  means  of  transit  for  the  less  opulent  class 
of  passengers,  but  will,  in  addition,  afford  to  that 
class  the  opportunity  of  travelling  by  the  new  mail 
packets,  from  which  your  present  arrangements 
practically  exclude  them, 

I  am  further  desired  to  urge  that  the  general 


advance  made  by  your  company  last  October  in 
the  rates  of  fares  be  discontmued,  and  that  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  next  month,  the  rates  be 
lowered  to  the  scale  which  had  been  in  force  pre- 
viously. 

I  am,  &,c. 
(signed)         P.  Howell, 
Chas.  E.  Stewart,  Esq.  Secretary. 


London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
Secretary's  Office,  Euston  Station, 
Dear  Sir,  29  May  18ff2. 

I  HAVE  submitted  to  the  Directors,  your  letter 
of  the  ; 

in  refdy  I  am  instructed  to  point  out  that  you  are 
in  error  in  suppoeiog  that  this  company  complained 
or  intended  to  complain  of  the  fares  charged  by 
your  boats  betweea  North  wall  and  Liverpool  I 
dkl  no  more  than  intimate  that  the  Directois 
desired  to  adopt  the  same  fares,  vid  Holyhead,  m 
your  company  may  from  time  to  time  be  charging 
vid  Liverpool. 

With  respect  to  your  suggestion,  the  eflect  of 
which  would  be  that  the  traThc  now  accommodated 
by  the  cartzo  boats  would  be  transferred  to  the 
mail  packets,  I  am  desired  to  say  that  having 
regard  to  the  objects  with  which  the  special  ser- 
vice has  been  established  at  such  great  cost  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
utmost  punctuality  practicable,  the  directors  do 
not  consider  it  expedient  to  make  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  you. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)  C.  JE.  Stewart ^ 

P.  Howell,  Esq.  Secretary. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company. 
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LETTER  from  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Watson  to  the  Chairman. 


Sir, 


London  and  North  Western  Railway, 

Secretary's  Office, 

Euston  Station,  10  Julyl863. 


Before  proceeding  to  comply  with  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  Committee  on  Friday  last,  that 
we  should  submit  a  proposition  in  writing  for  the 
future  performance  of  the  postal  and  passenger 
communication  between  London  and  Kingstown, 
under  the  altered  conditions  now  contemplated  by 
the  Government,  the  Railway  Company  feel  it  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  guard  against  misapprehension, 
and  the  risk  of  prejudice  hereafter,  to  record  that 
it  is  in  evidence  before  the  Committee: — 

That  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  of  January  1869,  the  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  with  the  contractors  upon  certain 
works,  the  plans  of  which  are  annexed  to  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  of  31st  March  1859,  and 
submitted  to  Parliament  as  "  approved  by  the 
Admiralty  and  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury.'* 


That  the  estimated  cost  of  those  works  was 
voted  by  Parliament,  and  a  contract  for  their  con- 
struclJoD  was  entered  into  by  the  Government,  but 
cancelled  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  the 
postal  contract. 

That  the  Railway  Company  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  construction  of  those  works,  and 
that,  anticipating  large  and  permanent  benefits 
from  their  completion,  they  entered  into  the  co«- 
tract  for  the  postal  service  on  terms  which  subject 
them  to  a  heavy  annual  loss. 

The  Government,  however,  having  abandoned 
their  intention  of  constructing  the  works  as  agreed 
upon,  the  Railway  Company  are  willing  as  a  com- 
promise, and  without  prejudice,  to  accept  the  site  of 
the  pier  and  the  accommodation  now  proposed,  on 
condition  that,  as  between  the  Railway  Con^Mny 
and  the  Government,  it  ^hall  be  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  one  or  more  of  the  foUowine  public  m», 
ro  determine  what  consideration  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  Railway  Company  in  consequence  of  tbe 
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abandonment  of  the  said  piers  and  works  in  deep 
water,  viz. : — 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Ear!  of  Derby. 

„  Viscount  Eversley. 

„  The  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

„  Visooo  nt  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

„  The  Earl  of  Uarrowby. 

„  .   B.  Disraeli,  m.p. 

„  J.  W.  Henley,  m.  p. 

„  C.  B.  Adderley,  m.p. 

Gathome  Hardy,  Esq.,  m.p. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing:  reference,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  curve  round  the  old  harbour, 
as  specified  in  the  Treasury  Minute  of  31  March 
1862,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  works  and  con- 
veniences indicated  on  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  dd  instant,  the  Railway  C!oai- 
pany  having  arranged  with  their  co-contractors  upon 
a  division  of  the  time  specified  in  the  postal  con- 
tract, will  agree  to  be  solely  responsible  for  the 
land  portion  of  the  service,  under  a  separate  system 
of  penalties  applicable  to  the  land  and  sea  service  ; 


undertaking  to  perform  three  journeys  daily  be-  App.  No.  3. 

tween  the  pier  at  Holyhead  and  Euston  Station^        

so  that  the  time  stipulated  in  the  existing  contract 
shall  not  exceed  11  hours,  and  the  fourth  in  the 
stipulated  time,  plus  10  minutes,  as  explained  in 
Mr.  Stewart's  evideuce^  in  answer  to  question 
Wo.  1538. 

The  Steam  Packet  Company,  subject  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  above  referred  to,  and  of 
a  gridiron  in  the  new  harbour,  fit  for  the  mail 
packets^  will  become  solely  responsible  for  the 
sea  portion  of  the  service,  and  for  the  transfer  of 
the  mails  and  passengers'  luggage,  at  Holyhead, 
as  agreed  with  the  Railway  Company. 

We  have,  Scc, 
Cha$.  E,  Stewart, 

For  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company. 
Wm.  JFatsoM, 

For  the  Dublin  Steam  Company. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Holyhead  Harbour. 
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A. 

ABERNETHY,  JAMFsS.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— Civil  Engineer,  2506.  Con- 
siders that  much  inconvenience  and  delay  arise  in  landing  the  mails  and  passengers  at  the 
present  wooden  jetty  at  Holyhead,  when  there  is  a  gale  from  the  north  or  north-easi, 
2507-251 2 ^Tlie  wooden  jetty  would  be  sheltered,  and  much  additional  accommo- 
dation provided,  if  a  breakwater  were  run  out  from  the  Platters,  so  as  to  shut  in  Carmel 

Head,  -2513-2519.  2524-2526.  2529.  2579-2584.  2590 A  solidification  of  the  pier 

would  be  an  improvement,  but  the  accommodation  would  still  be  insufficient,  2520- 

2523.   2617,  2618 The  proposed   breakwater  from  the  Platters  would  render  the 

accommodation  adequate  for  any  larger  packets  likely  to  be  built  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  2527,  2528.  2542-2548.  2583,2584. 

Objection  to  the  proposed  position  of  the  piers  marked  blue  upon  the  plan ;  difficulty 

of  approaching  them  in  northerly  and  north-easterly  gales,  2530-2536 Estimate  that 

a  breakwater  from  the  Platters,  consisting  of  a  stone  abutment  with  a  wooden  pier,  might 
be  constructed  for  50,000  /.,  or,  if  made  as  an   occasional  landing-place,  for  55,000  /. ; 

2537-2541.  2590-2596 The  proposed   breakwater,  if   of   stone,  would  cost  about 

150,000/. ;  2540.  2585-2587 ^There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  a  shed  and  a 

screen  on  the  present  jetty,  if  strengthened,  2549-2556.  2668-2670 ^A  screen  would 

doubtless  aflTora  much  shelter,  2555.  2612-2614. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  for  removing  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  and  providing  packet 
accommodation  at  the  (Jamber,  this  would  probably  involve  great  expense  in  deepening 
the  harbour,  and  would  not  be  so  desirable  as  the  proposed  breakwater  firom  the  Platters, 

2557-2582 Facility  in  bringing  the  railway  on  to  a  stone  pier  from  the  Platters,  2588, 

2589 Necessity  of  a  shed  upon  the  jetty,  but  not  of  a  screen,  if  the  proposed  break- 
water were  made,  2596-259H Means  of  providing  a  place  for  the  reserve  boat  to  lie 

in,  at  a  cost  of  about  1,000  /.  for  dredging,  so  that  the  packets  might  come  to  the  exten- 
sionpier;  insufficiency  of  this  accoiumodation  in  north  and  north-easterly  gales^  2599- 
2611.  2673. 

Difficulty  of  coming  to  the  leeward  of  the  jetty  in  strong  northerly  winds,  if  there 
were  a  breakwater  to  the  north  of  ii :  advantage  in  such  case  of  dredging  the  inner  har- 
bour, 2615-2623— ^Instance  at  Falmouth  of  inner  piers  being  efficienUy  protected  by 

a  breakwater  constructed  by  witness  for  the  purpose,  2624-2626 Necessity  of  facilities, 

as  under  witness's  plan,  for  the  packets  lying  dry  in  order  to  be  cleaned.  2627,  2628 

Expenditure  originally  of  so  much  money  on  Holyhead,  as  having  been  the  best  point  of 
departure  for  Ireland,  2629-2632. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a  framework  of  creosoted  timber,  as  proposed  by 

witness,  would  be  of  a  very  durable  character,  2633-2640 Instances  of  tne  economy 

and  rapidity  of  construction  of  piers  or  breakwaters  formed  of  creosoted  limber  and 

rubble  stone,  26;Vt^-264i Instead  of  the  proposed  stone  pier,  at  a  cost  of  150,000  /., 

witness  would  prefer  a  pier  going  further  out,  and  enclosing  more  than  double  the  area; 
this  would  probably  cost  another  100,000  /. ;  2643-2651.  2661-2664. 

Reference  to  the  stone  obstruction  now  in  the  way  of  vessels  coming  to  the  north  side 

of  the  eastern  pier  or  wooden  jetty ;  means  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  2652-2660 

Probability  of  large  and  undue  expense  being  necessary  in  deepening  the  inside  of  the 
harbour,  in  conjunction  with  the  plan  for  removing  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  and  bringing 

the  packets  to  the  extension  pier,  2665-2667.  2673-2685 Several  insiances  of  piers 

.    constructed  on  witness's  plan  of  a  timber  framework  and  rubble  stone,  2671,  2672. 

[Second  Examhiation.] — Plan  produced  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  turn  to  the  east  t 

and  west  the  *'  blue"  piers  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw.  3052,  3053.  Digitized  by  V^nOOQ IC 
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Accidents.    Witness  has  not  heard  of  any  accidents  to  the  packets  at  Kingstown,  but  there 

have  been  one  or  two  at  Holyhead,  Payne  1391-1394 r-Absence  of  any  serious  accident  ' 

at  the  wooden  pier  at  Holyhead,  so  that  the  danger  cannot  be  iDUch,  Sulivan  1639- 
1644.  1648-1651. 

Admiralty  Jetty.  Necessity  of  strengthening  the  Admiralty  Jetty  if  retained  for  the  packets, 
Hawkshaw  870,  871.  • 

See  also    Deepening  at   Admiralty  Jetty^  ^c.        Extension  at   Stone  Pier,    i;c. 
Swinging  at  Stone  Extension  Pier,  S^c. 

Arbitration.  Willingness  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  any  impartial  public  man,  that  is,  with  reference 
more  especially  to  the  abandonment  of  the  piers  promised  in  the  first  instance  bv  Govern- 
ment, Stewart  1541,  1555 Witnew  repeats  that  his  company  art  peifeetiy  wiUing  to 

refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbiiration  of  any  impartial  public  man,  £6*  2986.  2991. 
3011-3013. 

Joint  letter  from  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Watson  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
dated  loth  July  1863,  in  which  it  is  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  railway  company,  to  refer 
the  whole  question  in  dispute  regarding  the  abandonment  of  the  blue  piers  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  any  one  or  a  given  list  of  public  men,  App.  142,  143. 

Astronomical  Clocks.  Proposal  for  an  astronomical  clock,  to  be  kept  at  Holyhead  and  at 
Kingstown,  Watson  3065. 

B. 

Bessborough^  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of.  (Ajialysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Testifies  to  the  great 
inconvenience  suffered  by  passengers  in  landing  in  bad  weather  at  the  present  packet 

pier  at  Holyltead,  2481-2487.  2501,  2502 Is  not  aware  of  any  obligation  upon  the 

Government  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  passens:er8,  as  well  as  the  conveyanoe  of 
the  mails,  2488-2491.  2503-2505 There  i»  great  diflfculty  and  delay  in  landing  when- 
ever there  is  a  strong  wind  from  the  north;  instance  of  this  2492,  2493.  2497-2500 

A  fihed  at  the  end  of  the  pier  would  doubtless  be  a  great  convenience^  ^95»  MQ^- 

^^Blve^'  Piers: 

1«  Complaint  by  the  Steam  Packet  Company  and  Railway  Company  in  regard 

to  the  abandonment  of  the  Piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan  before  the 

Committee. 
2.  Evidence  us  to  the  Accommodation  to  be  afforded  by  these  Piers,  and  in 

approval  thereof . 
8.  Evidence  to  a  contrary  purporL 

4.  Cost. 

5.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  in  approval  of  the  non-formation  of  these  Piers. 

1.  Complaint  by  the  Steam  Packet  Company  and  Reukoay  Company  in  regard  to  tne 
awmdonment  of  the  Piers  marked  blue  on  ike  plan  hefcfre  the  Committee* 

Grievance  to  the  contractors  that  the  piers  contemplated  in  the  contract  have  not  ye^ 
been  commenced,  and  have  apparently  been  abandoned  altogether,  Watson  12-14.21- 

66-68 Equitable  construction  of  the  contract  by  which  it  is  claimed  by  the  Steam 

Packet  Company  that  the  piers  marked  blue,  nnd  recommended  by  Mr.  Hawksfaaw, 
should,  as  a  matter  of  right,  be  built,  ib.  60-67,  86-95,  122 -Extent  of  delay  conse- 
quent upon  the  non-construction  of  these  piers,  ib.  289-295.  304-309. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  Government  distinctly  agreed  to  construct  the  stone  piers 
recommended  by  Mr.  Haukshaw,  and  marked  blue,  and  that  a  contract  was  actually  let 

for  their  execution,  Stett?ar«  1425-1441 ^Acceptance  of  the  contract  by  the  railway 

company  in  view  of  the  collateral  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  piers,  whereas  in  the 
absence  of  them  they  have  suffered  a  very  heavy  annual  loss,  ib,  1425.  1439-1443.  1532, 

1533. 1542,  1543 Circumstance  of  the  plans  and  drawings  having  been  shown  to  the 

railway  company,  and  duly  discussed,  before  they  executed  the  contract,  ib.  1425-1430. 
1549 Witness  produces  the  contract  drawings,  and  refiers  to  them  as  proof  of  tbe  under- 
taking to  cottstmot  the  piers,  t&  1433-1435.  1598. 

The  piers  were  distinctly  intended  for  the  Irish  service,  and  for  packets  drawing  deep 

*    water,  Stewart  1453.  15^1 Reference  to  a  suggestion  by  Admiral  Washington  for 

lengthening  by  200  feet  the  eastern  aitn  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  breakwater;  win  was 
assented  ix>,ib.  14*5,  i486.  1500-1503 — —The  estimate  of  the  pier  was  not  only  approved 
by  Government,  but  the  rtoney  was  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  contract  let,  t&«  1503. 

'    1 597*1 6^>o Favoiarable  opuiion  of  the  Steam  Packet  Company  and  of  Mr.  Watson  in 

regard  to  these  pi«ni ;  they  regarded  them  in  fact  as  a  conditioii  of  tke  contnact,  ti*  1504- 

I60&  1557*  157^*1576 ^Whatever  the  legal  ccnstmotiott  of  tbe  contmct  may  be, 

tbere  is  no  doubt  but  ttie  piers  in  question  were  agreed  to  by  the  Gk>vQrnmeiit,  and  nude 
a  conditioa  by  the  railway  company  before  the  eontraot  was  exeonled,  ib.  1542-1550. 

^697*1  ^7*  1615*1617 ^If  the  Government  do  not  build  these  piers  tfaey  shonld  in 

equity  revise  the  contract,  ib.  1553.  1604^  -i^-s^T^ 
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^*  Blue'*  P/^iJiS— continued. 

1.  Complaint  by  the  Steam  Packet  Compaayand  Railway  Company^  ^c — continued. 

The  ^^  blue  *'  piers  were  not  only  sanctioned^  but  the  contracts  for  them  were  let,  the 
Admiralty  having  subsequently  taken  steps  for  stopping  the  works,  Hoiu  W.  O*  Stanley 
1619,  16*20.  1634,  1635. 

Distinct  understanding  of  the  contractors  that  the  piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan  should 
be  carried  out,  Watson  'I835.  2838,  ^839. 

2.  Evidence  as  to  the  Accommodation  to  be  afforded  by  these  PierSy  end  in  approval 

thereqf: 

Ample  sufficiency  of  the  piers  marked  blue,  as  proposed  by  Mr.Hawkshaw  in  1857, 
except  that  it  would  be  difficult  always  to  keep  a  clear  rosd  to  them  for  the  packets, 
Watson  46r-59»  6d-6&  81-^.  156-*! 58. 

If  the  piers  first  proposed  by  witness  were  carried  out,  the  staging  employed  would^ 
to  some  extent,  have  sheltered  the  wooden  pier,  Hawkshow  491-493 — -^  Doubt  a&  to  any 
tmpedioient  arising  in  regard  to  a  clear  way  for  the  packets  to  the  piers  proposed  by 

witness,  ib.  497, 498 Greater  danger  to  vessels  driven  against  the  breakwater  or 

stone  piers,  than  against  the  wooden  jetty,  ib»  590-594 Sligiit  importance  attached 

to  the  objection,  that  trading  vessels  might  ob^ruct  the  course  of  the  fiackets  to  the 

proposed  stone  piers,  ib.  710-712 When  the  contract  was  roade,  the  plans  of  witness 

for  the  stone  piers  and  for  the  present  jetty,  were  both  in  existence,  ib,  712-714 

Safety  of  that  part  of  the  harbour  where  the  "  Great  Eastern*'  lay,  iJ.  723. 

Ciicumstance  of  certain  objections  by  the  captains  of  the  packets  to  the  blue  piers 
having  been  previously  made  in  1856,  and  having  been  overruled,  iSiei£?arf  1465-1472. 
1568-- — Witness  considers  that  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  stone  piers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 

advantageous  plan,  ib.  1487-1492 Facility,  by  proper  regulations,  of  keeping  a  clear 

passage  for  the  packets,  if  the  stone  piers  be  built,  ib.  1493-1499. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the  stone  piers  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  notwithstanding  their  great  expense ;  excellent  accommoaation  and  shelter  to  be 
afibrded  thereby  to  the  present  packets  and  to  larger  yessels,  Priest  1878-1907.  1913- 

1919.   1956-1959.  1964.  2061.  2076-2078.2150,2151 Adequate  shelter  by  these 

piers  against  wind  from  any  quarter,  ib.  1880-1882.  1958 Facility,  under  all  ordinary 

circumstances,  of  keeping  the  route  clear  for  the  packets,  in  the  event  of  these  piers  being 

constructed,  tj.  1891-1902*  1960-1962 Safety  and  economy  to  be  secured  by  the 

construction  of  only  the  eastern  pier  in  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  plan;  expediency  however,  of 

both  piers  he\x\%  made,  ib.  1913-1919 Unanimous  conclusion  in   1858,  of  a  large 

meeting  of  different  interests  in  favour  of  these  piers,  ib.  1958 ^The  piers  marked  blue 

on  the  plan  would,  in  fact,  answer  every  purpose,  ib.  2077,  2078 The  construction  of 

the  proposed  stone  piers  would  expedite  the  landing  and  embarking  by  about  five 
minutes,  tft.  2117-2119.  2126. 

With  regard  to  the  piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan,  it  was  concluded,  when  they  were 
proposed,  that  they  would  answer  every  purpose  ;  there  would  be  a  free  track  to  these 

piers,   Ca/rw  2258-2266 Advantage  of  the    "blue"    piers  over  the  proposed   pier 

from  the  Inner   Platters,  as  shortening  the  sea    distance   from  four  to   six  minutes, 

TFa/^ow  28^6 The  only   objection  10  the   "  blue"  piers  was  the  difficulty   as  to 

the  access  being  kept  clear,  ib.  2837 Large  accommodation  to  be  given  to  the  rail- 
way company  if  the  "  blue"  piers  were  ereclSd,  ib.  3127,  3128. 

3.  Evidence  to  a  contrary  purport : 

Disapproval  of  the  sinne  pier  projected  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  adequHte  protection  not 
being  anorded   against  the  north-ea^t  wind,  and   the  route  being  often  obstructed  by 

vessels,  Keane  979-998.  1032 Objection  to  the  stone  piers  first  proposed  by  Mr. 

Hawkshaw,  the  access  to  them  being  constantly  impeded  by  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
sufficient  protection  not  being  affi>rded  against  the  north  wind,    Williams  1118-1128, 

1158-1160 Strong  disapproval  of  a  large  outlay  for  new  sUme  piers  as  planned   by 

Mr.  Hawkshaw;  very  imperfect  shelter  even  if  these  piers  were  built,  Sulivan  1688- 
1695. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  for  stone  piers,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the  packets 
would  be  liable  to  obstruction  from  vessels  getting  in  their  way,  and  the  expense  would 

be  very  great,  /SWnwer  2200-2213.  2227-2229 Objection  to  the  piers  marked  blue  on 

the  plan,  on  account  of  the  course  being  obstructed  by  vessels  at  anchor,  whilst  it  would 
be  impossible  ac  times  to  keep  jthe  way  clear.  Bond  2305-2315.  2339-2345 Dis- 
approval of  the  proposed  position  of  the  piers  marked  blue  upon  the  plan ;  difficulty  of 
i^^proaching  them  in  northerly  and  north-easterly  gales,  Abemethy  2530-2536. 

Grounds  for  objectiug  to  the  piers  mari^d  blve  on  the  plan  before  the  Committee ;  not 
only  would  the  9KXK>BimodaUoii  be  incoavenieot  and  very  expensive,  but  it  would  be  ioi- 
practicable  to  keep  a  clear  track  for  the  paekets  in  rough  weather  on  dark  nights,  Evains 

27Q5-27i5«  2739-9750 Concurreiice  ia  Admiral  Evans's  ^eelioiis  to  the  piersmarked 

blue  on  the  plan,  Ksom  a866,  2867, 
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*'  Bl ue'^  Piers— coutiumd. 

3.  Evidence  to  a  contrary  purport'-'Contiaued. 

Plan  produced  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  turn  to  the  east  and  west  the  **  blue  "  piers 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Abernethy  3052,  3053. 

4.  Cost. 

Estimate,  in  1857,  of  42.5,000/.  as  the  cost  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  plan,  exclusive  of 

20,000  L  for  the  temporary  jetty,  Watson  56.  65.  150,  151 Total  estimate  of  425,000  L 

as  the  cost  of  the  piers  first  proposed  by  witness,  such  cost  however  being  reducible  to 
about  290,000/.  if  the  pier  on  the  eastern  side  were  not  walled ;  large  accommodation  to 

be  afforded  by  these  piers,  Hawkshaw  507-509 An  outlay  of  200,000  /..upon  these  piers 

would  probably  provide  ample  accommodation  for  the  present  packet  service,  ib.  507, 508. 

7^9*  73<^ Evidence  10  the  effect  that  the  eastern  breakwater  in  witness's  plan  might  be 

constructed  for  150,000/.,  and  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  jetty,  whilst  the  latter,' if  made 
available  for  landing  passengers,  would  cost  about  the  same  as  the  former,  t&.  729-747.  91 1 . 

The  estimate  of  425,000 /.  was  voted  by  Parliament,  Stewart  1447.  1503 Economy 

eventually  to  the  public  if  Government  had  accepted  the  first  propositions  of  the  railway 
company,  and  had  carried  out  the  desired  improvements  at  Holyhead,  lA.  1593. 

Cost  of  286,000  /  for  the  piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan  if  there  were  no  vertical  wall* 
ing  on  the  eastern  side,  the  original  estimate  of  425,000  /.,  including  about  3,000  feet  of 

vertical  quay,   Hawkshaw  2901-2905 Reduction  of  the  cost  by   one-third   if  the 

**  blue"  piers  were  constructed  of  timber,  ib.  2905. 

5.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  in  approval  of  the  non-formation  of  these  piers : 
The  Committee  do  not  question  the  decision  of  Government  to  abandon  the  piers 

marked  B.  on  the  map,  the  expense  being  very  large  and  their  advantage  doubtful. 
Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Arbitration.         Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company.        Penalties  or 
Fines.         Transatlantic  Packets. 

Blyth  {Northumberland).     Rapidity  and  economy  of  construction  of  the  timber  and  rubble- 
stone  pier  erected  by  witness  at  Blyth,  Abernethy  2634. 

Bondy  George  Adams,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  Liverpool  pilot,  2273 Con- 
siders that  the  present  wooden  pier  at  Holyhead  is  a  very  dangerous  landing-place  for  the 

packets  in  northerly  gales,  2274-2285. 2346-2356.  2393 Tlie  danger  would  be  lessened 

but  not  removed  if  tne  pier  were  made  solid  and  a  screen  put  up,   2286-2289 If  the 

Admiralty  jetty  were  removed  and  the  Camber  filled  up  so  that  the  packets  should  come 
to  the  extension  pier,  this  might  be  useful  in  some  emergencies,  but  the  great  difficulty  of 
swinging  or  turning  round  renders  this  plan  inadvisable,  2290-2299.  2322-2324.  2357- 
2378- 
Advantages  of  the  plan  of  a  breakwater  from  the  Platters  towards  the  Stag  Rock,  so 

as  to  cover  Carmel   Point,  2300-2304.  2316-2336 Objection   to  the  piers   marked 

blue  on   the  plan  on  account  of    the  course    being  obstructed   by   vessels  at   anchor, 

whilst  it  would  be  impossible  at  times  to  keep  the  way  clear,  2305-2315.  2339-2345 

Difficulty,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  bringing  vessels  alongside  the  extension  pier 
or  Admiralty  jetty,  as  well  as  in  swinging  them  there,  2318-2331.  2357-2378. 

Great  delay   occasionally  in  landing  at  the  present  wooden  jetty,  2332-2334 

Locality  in  which  vessels  now  chiefly  lie  for  shelter;  few  large  vessels  which  go  into  the 

inner  harbour,  2337-2345.  2373-2375 Necessity  of  considerable  expense  in  deepening   • 

at  the  Camber  it'  the  packets  came  to  the  Extension  pier;  probability  of  a  subsequent 
silting  up,  2379-2391. 

Breach  of  Contract.     See  "  Blue'*  Piersy  1.        Penalties  or  Fines. 

Breakwater  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platters: 

1.  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  Breakwater  or  Pier,  north  of  the  Wooden  Jetty, 

and  as  a  Protection  to  it. 

2.  Cost  of  the  proposed  Breakwater  or  Pier. 

3.  Form  of  Construction  proposed  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

4.  Enlarged  Pier  suggested  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

5.  Objections  to  a  Breakwater  or  Pier  at  the  proposed  point. 

6.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject. 

1.  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  Breakwater  or  Pier,  north  of  the  Wooden  Jetty,  and  as 
a  Protection  to  it. 

Statement  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  a  solid  stone  pier,  about  700  feet  long,  at  the 

locality  of  the  present  wooden  pier,  Watson  69-85.  147,  148.  231 The  breakwater 

need  not  go  so  tar  as  the  Stag  Rock,  but  should  shut  in  Carmel  Point,  Watson  74.  78 ; 

Payne  1244-1246 Satisfactory  accommodation  by  means  of  the  proposed  breakwater 

or  stone  pier,  in  conjunction,  that  is,  with  the  retention  of  the  present  jetty,  Watson  355- 
266 There  is  plenty  of  depth  at  the  wooden  jetty  at  low  water,  ti.  318* 
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Breakwater  or  Pjer  from  the  Inner  PLATTERS—continued. 

1«  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  Breakwater  of  Pier^  ^c.-— contioued* 

The  best  course  would  be  to  run  out  a  breakwater  from  the  Little  Platters  towards  the 
Stag  Rock,  parallel  with  the  jetty,  and  about  700  feet  long,  Triphooh  355-3/>9.  364.  379, 

3^0.  395,  396.  399-403*  415-422*  439 Expediency  ofthe  proposed  breakwater  being 

at  once  properly  feced,  ib.  379.   402.  407.  418.  467 Contemplated  retention  of  the 

present  jetty  for  landing  the  mails,  &c«,  the  breakwater  being  intended  only  as  a  shelter, 
«*•  399-403*  4 1 6-422.  467-469- 

Satisfactory  accommodation  if,  in  addition  to  the  solidifying  the  present  landing  pier. 
Government  were  to  muke  a  breakwater  on  the  northern  side  sufficiently  long  to  shut  out 
Carmel  Point,  Keane  942-949.  978.  999-1001.  1013-1041.  1062,  1063 ^The  break- 
water should  run  from  the  Inner  Flatters,  ib.  944 Advantagje  if  the  proposed  break- 
water north  of  thfe  wooden  pier  were  made  a  lunding  place,  ib.  1003-1007. 

Protection  can  best  be  afforded  by  running  out  a  breakwater  about  400  yards  north  of 
the  wooden  pier,  towards  the  Stag  Kock,  Williams  1075-1081.  1129-1136.  1163,  1164. 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  form  a  breakwater  to  the  north  of  the  pier,  sufficient  to  shut 

in  Carmel  Point,  Payne  1241-1246.  1288-1291.  1308-1318.  1365-1371 Leas  delay 

and  danger  if  there  were  a  parallel  breakwater  north  of  the  jetty,  t6.  1288-1291.  1314- 
1318.  1337-1340—- — Preference  given  to  the  present  pier  with  a  breakwater  as  compared 

with  the  piers  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  tb.  1365, 1366 Increased  convenience 

if  the  proposed  breakwater  could  be  made  a  landing  place,  ib.  1367. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  accommodating  the  Irish  packets 
is  by  a  breakwater  from  the  Platters  to  the  Stag  Rock,  as  p^opo^ea  by  witness  some 

six  years  eigo,  Skinner  2179  et  seq. Advantages  of  a  plan  ot  a  breakwater  from  the 

Platters,  towards  the  Stag  Rock,  so  as  to  cover  Carmel  Point,  Bond  2300-2304.  2316. 
2336- 

The  present  pier  would  be  sheltered,  and  much  additional  accommodation  provided  if  a 
breakwater  were  run  out  from  the  Flatters,  so  as  to  shut  in  Carmei  Head,  Abernethy 

2513-2519.  2524-2526.  2529.  2579-2584.  2590 The  proposed  breakwater  from  the 

Platters  would  render  the  accommodation  adeauate  for  any  larger  packets  likely  to  be 

built  for  a  long  time  to  come,  ib.  2527,  2528.  2542-2548.  2583,  2584 Facility  in 

bringing  the  railway  on  to  a  stone  pier  from  the  Platters,  ib.  2588,  2589 Opinion  that 

it  would  not  be  necessary  to   extend  the  breakwater  as    far  as  the  Stag  Rock,  ib. 

2590- 

Evidence  strongly  in  favour  of  a  pier  from   the  Platters  towards  the  Stone  Rock ; 

ample  accommodation  thereby  for  the  packet?,  Evans  2699  et  sea. By  the  proposed 

breakwater  there  would   be  three  times  the  present  facilities  for  landing,  tb.  2700.  2733, 

2734.  2768 Circumstance  of  witness  having  in  1835  reported  in  favour  of  a  pier  to 

be  run  out  from  the  Platters,  ib.  2701 There  is,' in  feet,  no  part  of  Holyhead  harbour 

so  suitable  for  a  packet  pier  as  the  locality  of  the  present  wooden  pier,  ib.  2710. 
2738. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  proposed  breakwater  towards  the  Stag  Rock  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  packets ;  it  would  not,  however,  aUo  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mer- 
cantile trade,  Evans  2787-2801.  2811-2813 Considerable  experience  of  witness  in 

steam  vessels ;  he  was  the  first  person  who  brought  a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic,  ib. 

2802-2808 Statement  as  to  witness  having  in  1839  m^d^  certain  prognostications  as 

regards  the  application  of  the  screw  to  men-of-war,  and  the  advantages  thereof;  papers 
on  the  subject;  his  predictions  have  been  singularly  fulfilled,  li.  2815-2818 Expe- 
diency of  ihe  breakwater  from  the  Platters  being  constructed  as  a  landing  pier,  ib.  2819 

Sufficient  depth  of  water  over  the  Stag  Rock  so  that  the  pier  need  not  be  extended  to 

that  point,  ih.  2820. 

The  only  satisfactory  plan  is,  in  fact,  that  for  a  break*^rater  or  pier  from  the  Inner 
Platters,  Keane  2868. 

2.  Cost  of  the  proposed  Breakwater  or  Pier: 

The  proposed  pier  would  cost  about  50,000  /.,  or  in  a  very  perfect  Ibrm  about  150,000  /., 
which    is  only  about  one-third  of  the  sum  originally  estimated  for  the  packet  accom- 

modation,  Watson  79,  80.  149.  326-329 Cost  of  about  50,000  Z.  for  a  rough  break** 

water  to  protect  the  wooden  pier;  much  larger  cost  if  the  breakwater  were  faced.  Hawk- 

shaw  506.  51 1 Considerable  expense  of  a  breakwater  or  landing  pier  to  the  Stag  Rock, 

as  a  protection  to  the  present  wooden  jetty,  Sulivan  1758-1764. 

Estimate  that  a  breakwater  from  the  Platters  consisting  of  a  stone  abutment  with  a 
wooden  pier  might  be  constructed  for  50,000  L,  or,  if  made  as  an  occasional  landing- 
place,  for  55,000 1,  Abernethy  ^537-2541.  2590-2595 ^The  proposed  breakwater,  if  of 

stone,  would  cost  about  150,000/.;  ib.  2540.  2585-2587. 
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Breakwater  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platte RS^-^ontinned* 

3.  Form  of  CoMstruction  proposed  by  Mr*  Abenutky  : 

Grounds  for  tte  conclusion  that  the  framework  of  creoaoted  timber^  as  proposed  by 
witness,  would  be  of  a  very  durable  character,  Jbemethy  26:^3-2640-*— Instances  of  the 
economy  and  rapidity  of  construction  of  piers  or  breakwaters  formed  of  creosoted  timber 

and  rubble  stone,  ib.  2634-2641 Several  instances  of  piers  constrocted  on  witness's 

plan  of  a  timber  framework  and  rubble  stone^  ib.  2671^  2672. 

Approval  of  the  plan  of  construction  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  tliat  is,  by  means  of 
a  framework  of  creosoted  timber,  Evans  2819. 

4.  EnUtrged  Pier  suggested  by  Mr.  Abernethy : 

Instead  of  the  proposed  stone  pier  at  a  cost  of  150,000  /.,  witness  would  prefiu*  a  pier 
going  further  out  ancf  enclosing  more  than  double  tlie  area;  this  would  probably  cost 
another  100,000  Z.,  Abernethy  2643-2651.  2661-2664. 

Accomodation,  not  only  for  the  mail  packets  but  for  mercantile  vessels,  by  the  larger 
pier  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy;  this  plan  would  be  preferable  to  the  piers  marked  blue 
on  tne  map,  but  is  not  essential  for  the  packet  service  Evans  2762-277^.  2785-2795. 
2812. 

5.  Objections  to  a  Breakwater  or  Pier  at  the  proposed  point : 

Defence  doubtless  of  the  temporary  pier  if  a  parallel  breakwater  were  thrown  out; 
inexpediency,  liowever,  of  any  large  outlay  at  this  site,  Hatohshaw  652-559.  614-618 — -^ 
The  plan  for  a  breakwater  north  of  the  wooden  jetty  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
railway  company,  as  providing  only  for  a  particular  class  of  packets  instead  of  being  avail- 
able for  general  purposes,  Stewart  1459-1461— — If  the  breakwater  were  made  a  landing 
pier,  the  cost  would  be  unduly  great  for  the  convenience  conferred,  ib.  1460. 

Limited  advantage  of  a  breakwater  to  the  north  of  the  pier  as  it  would  only  save  the 
trouble  of  swinging  inside  on  rare  occasions ;  inexpediency,  therefore,  of  incurring  the 
large  expenditure  involved  in  such  breakwater,  Sulivan  1683-I687.  1703-1706—— 
Necessity  of  the  breakwater  going  as  far  as  the  Stag  Rock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sea 
coming  round  the  end  of  the  pier,  i6.  1705.  1761. 

Strong  disapproval  of  a  breakwater  from  the  Inner  Platter  to  the  Stag  Rock,  on 
account  of  the  shallow  depth  of  the  water  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation, 
except  for  the  mail  packets,  iVi«5^  1833-1848.  1919*— — Means,  otherwise  than  by  the 
proposed  breakwater  to  the  Stag  Rock,  by  which  in  rough  weather  from  the  north  die 
passengers  and  vessels  may  be  sheltered,  ib,  2008-2014. 

6.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  on  the  Subject : 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  proposal  for  a  breakwater  over  the  Inner  Platters, 
so  as  10  shut  out  Carmel  Point ;  certain  evidence  strongly  in  favour  of  this  plan,  Hep.  iv. 

. The  Committer  however,  do  not  recommend  the  lormation  of  this  breakwater,  ib. 

See  also  Size  of  vessels. 


C 

Calver,  Edward  Kitwick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Admiralty  Surveyor  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England  ;  surveyed  Holyhead  Harbour  in  1857,  2237-22^9 — —Consi- 
ders that  adequate  accommodation  may  be  provided  for  the  packets  by  doing  away 
with  the  Camber,  and  making  an  extension  of  the  jetty  to  the  end  of  the  Admiralty  wer; 
question  hereon  as  to  the  depth  of  the  water  at  this  point,  2242-2257.  2263— With 
regard  to  the  piefs  marked  blue  on  the  plan,  it  was  concluded  when  they  were  proposed 
that  they  would  answer  every  purpose;  there  would  be  a  free  track  to  these  piers,  2258- 
2266 — — ^Vefy  defective  character  of  the  great  breakwater ;  absence  of  refuge  in  the  new 
harbour  in  westerly  winds,  2267-2272. 

Camber,  The.    See  Deepening  at  Admiralty  Jetty,  §fc.        Extension  at  Stone  Pier,  t^c. 
Reserve  Packet. 

Carmel  Point.    See  Breakwater  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platters. 

Cattle  Vessels.  Arrangement  in  regard  to  the  cattle  vessels  from  Dublin  not  arriTing  at 
low  water,  Watson  318-320. 

Chester  and  Holyhead  lUilway  Company.  With  regard  to  a  formrer  arrangement,  by  which 
the  Chester  and  Uolybead  Company  were  to  contribute  too,ooo  I.  towards  the  packet 
pier,  tbfs  was  previowily  to  and  altogether  apart  from  the  preseni  contract,  iStewart 
1582-1585. 

Witness, 
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Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company — continued. 

Witness,  on  the  part  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company,  signed  the  contract  foi 
the  Irish  mail  service  ;  he  did  so  distinctly  on  the  iaith  that  the  piers  sanctioned  bj  the 

Admiralty  and  Treasury  were  to  be  buUt,  JSTon.  W.  O.  Stanley  1018, 1619. 1629 The 

Chester  and  Holyhead  Company,  in  stipulating  for  the  piers,  had  in  view  the  accommo- 
dation, not  only  of  the  Irish  packets,  but  of  transatlantic  packets  and  laree  mercantile 
vessels,  ib,  1621-1628 Circumstances  under  which  the  Cliiester  and  Holyhead  Com- 
pany were  absolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  a  contrtbutioa  of  200^000  /.  in  aid  of  a 
pier  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  ifc.  1623,  1624.  1631. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  Unwillingness  of.  the  Steam  Packet  Company  to 
abandon  the  contract,  notwithstaudine  the  inaaequate  accommodation  provided ;  they 
would  not,  however  submit  to  the  penalties,  Watson  287,  288.  296-299, 

Paper  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Watson  explanatory  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  eon- 
tract  was  undertakeo,  and  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  non-provision  of 
the  promised  accommodation,  App.  139,  140. 

Joint  ofiier  by  the  Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  Railway  Company,  in  letter  dated 
10  July  1863,  to  perform  the  service  under  separate  penalties  for  the  sea  ^rvice  and 
land  service,  if  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled,  App.  142,  143. 

See  also  "  Blue*'  Piers.        Breakwater  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platters.        Exteimon 
at  Stone  Pier,  ^c.         Penalties  or  Fines.  Performance  of  Service.         Separa^ 

tion  of  Services.         Wooden  Pier,  ^c, 

avU  Engineers.  Illustrations,  not  only  at  Holyhead,  but  at  several  other  places,  of  the 
mistakes  committed  by  civil  engineers  in  designing  harbours,  Evans  2j*jQ^2y82. 

Compensation  to  Railway  Company.  See  Arbitration.  **  Blue'*  Piers,  1.  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company, 

Cost  of  Improvements.     See  "  Blue'*  PterSj  4.  Breakwater  or  Pier  from  tlie  Inner 

Plutters,  2.  Deepening  at  Admiralty  Jetty,  ^c.  Extension  at  Stone  Pier,  gfc,  5. 
Shed  or  Roof         Wooden  Pier,  ^c,  5. 


D. 

Ddnger.     Great  danger  at  present  in  landing  at  the  wooden  jetty  when  there  is  a  strong 

wmd  from  the  norm  or  north-east,  Watsw,  19,  20 Absence  of  stny  real  danger  from 

strong  x\&nk\  winds  if  the  wooden  pier  be  closely  planked,  as  proposed,  and  as  partly 

sanctioned,  Hawkshaw,  848-852.  858 Witness  shows  thai  great  danger  arises  to  the 

packets  at  Holyhead  on  account  of  the  very  imperfect  character  of  the  present  landing 
pier,  Williams  1064-1074.  1150-1153;  Payne  1234-1237.  1280,  1281.  1354. 

Witness  concludes,  from  the  absence  of  accident  at  the  wooden  pier  for  tho  packets, 
that  the  danger  cannot  be  much,  Sulivan  1639^1644.  1648-1651 — ^According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  captains,  inconvenience  and  delay  are  caused  by  the  present  accommoda- 
tion, but  not  danger,  or  very  little,  ib.  1648-1651. 

The  present  wooden  pier  is  a  very  dangerous  landing>place  for  the  packets  in  northerly 

gales,  5o«d  2274-2285.  2346-2356.  2393 The  danger  would  be  lessened,  but.  not 

removed,  if  the  pier  were  made  solid,  and  a  screen  put  up,  i8.  2286-2289. 

See  also  **  Blue^^  Piers.        Breakwater  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platters.         Exie!nA(m 
at  Stone  Pier,  {jfc.        *'  Munster,**  The.         Wooden  Pier  or  Great  Eastern  Jetty. 

Day  Mails.     Greater  regularity  of  the  day  mails  than  the  night  maiis.  Page  2399* 

Deepening  at  Admiralty  Jetty,  ^c.  If  rocks  had  to  be  removed,  aad  if  the  expense  of 
excavation,  8cc.,  were  30,000  /.  instead  of  15,000  L,  witness  would  not  recommend  the 
proposed  aifterations  at  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  See.,  Hawkshaw,  831.  878. 

Great  expense  of  excavating  at  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  the  bottom  being  rocky,  K^ane 

956"967«  973"976 Considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  deepening   or  excavating 

near  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  &c.,  Williams  1089-1103.  1161,  1162.  Payne  1249^1257. 
I3i9-i3«8. 

Soft  character  of  the  bottom  in  the  Camber  and  at  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  so  that  the 
expense  of  deepening  would  not  be  great.  Priest  1854-1857.  1867-1872.  2062-2065 

Convenience  to  he  afforded  by^deepenii^  the  inner  harbour,i^.  ao76;  2080.  2lot- 

21 04*' 

Necessity  of  considerable  expense  in  deepening  at  the  Camber,  if  the  padkets  come  to 
die  extensbn  pier ;  probabiUty  of  a  subsequent  silting  up.  Bond  2379-2391— *«>-I>iffieulty 
in  coining  to  die  feeward  of  the  jetty  in  strong  sortheriy  winds,  if  diere  were  a  break- 
water to  the  north  of  it  -,  advantage  in  such  case  of  dredging  the  inner  harbour,  Aber- 

nethy  2Q 15-2623 Probability  of  large  and  nndae  exoense  being  necessary  in  de^en- 

ing  the  inside  of  the  harbour,  in  conjunction  with  the  plan  ftn*  removing  the  Admiraltv,^ 

Jetty,  and  bringing  the  packets  to  the  extension  pier,  ib.  26^-^667..  2673-2685.         C:jOOQIC 
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Deepening  at  Admiralty  Jetty ,  ^c. — continued. 

Probability  of  rock  being  encountered  in  deepening  the  water  at  the  Admiralty  Pier 

and  the  Camber,  Evans  2722-2733*  2809 Further^statement  as  to  the  serious  obstacle 

to  deepening  the  inner  harbour,  on  account  of  the  rocks,  Keane  2861-2665. 

Contemplated  dredging  of  a  channel  100  feet  ttide,  as  well  as  a  berth  for  a  spare 

packet,  Hawhthaw  2874 No  rock  would  be  encountered  in  the  place  proposed  to  be 

dredged,  ib.  2884,  2885* 

See  also  Extension  at  Stone  Pier,  ^c. 

Delay  in  Landing.  Delay  now  experienced  in  landing  at  the  wooden  jetty,  when  the  wind 
is  strong  from  the  north-east ;  this,  however,  is  not  a  prevalent  wind,  Watson  99-115. 

123-125 Reference  to  the  average  time  taken  in  getting  alongside  the  pier,  landing 

the  mails  and  passengers,  and  starting  the  train ;  time  contemplated  for  this  in  making 
the  contract,  ib.  239,  240.  242.  304-309. 

It  happens  some  twenty  times  a  year  that  delay  arises  by  reason  of  strong  north  winds, 
Inphook  341-347*  378. 

No  delay  of  any  moment  now  occurs  in  landing  the  mails  at  the  jetty,  Hawkshaw 
755,756. 

Di£Bculties  and  delays  now  occur  in  consequence  of  north-east  winds  and  of  calms, 

Keane  918-930 Very  great  delay  at  present,  ib,  926-929.  1025 Extensive  delays 

occur  about  twelve  times  a  year,  ib.  927-929.  1026 Much  greater  delay  in  land- 
ing the  mails  in  a  north-east  gale  than  a  south-east  gale,  ib.  1025. 

In    strong  northerly  winds,  much   delay  is   experienced   by   the  packets,    Williams 

1085-1088,  1181-1183,  1217-1223;  Payne  2282-1287;  Bond  2332-2334 Witness 

was  once  forty  minutes  in  getiing  alongside  the  jetty,  in  a  heavy  gale,  Payne  1284 

Much  longer  average  time  in  establishing  a  communication  by  gangway,  and  in  landing 
the  mails,  &c.  at  Holyhead  than  at  Kingstown, -ti.  1385-1387.  1395. 

Very  slight  advantage  of  Kingstown  Harbour  over  Holyhead  Harbour,  as  regards  the 
average  time  for  establishing  communication  by  gangway,  and  landing  the  mails ;  doubt 
in  fact  as  to  any  serious  delay  occurring  by  reason  of  the  present  pier  at  Holyhead, 
Sulivan  1644-1647.  1652-1675 Information  relative  to  the  time  occupied  at  Holy- 
head and  at  Kingstown  after  establishing  the  communication  by  gangway,  showing  that 
there  is  only  about  half  a  minute  in  favour  of  Kingstown,  PrieM  1990-1994.  2121-2123 
instances  of  great  delay  at  Holyhead  before  establishing  communication  by  gang- 
way ;  this  might  be  avoided  by  going  to  the  extension  jetty,  ib.  1995-1998.  2005-2007, 

See  al*o  *'  Bbte^'  Piers.        BreakuHtter  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platters.        Swinging 
at  Stone  Extension  Pier,  Sfc.         Wooden  Pier,  or  Great  Eastern  Jetty. 

Departure  of  Packets.  Explanation  as  to  the  packets  generally  starting  from  the  north 
side  of  the  wooden  pier  at  Holyhead ;  frequent  instances,  however,  of  their  starting  from 
the  south  sille,  Watson  160-170.  221-228. 

Doum  Day  Mail.    The  most  regular  mail  has  been  the  down  day  mail.  Page  2399. 

Doum  Night  Mail.  Extent  of  lateness  of  arrival  in  the  case  of  the  down  night  mail. 
Page  2S99^ 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  kept  in  the  case  of  the 
down  night  mail,  Watson  2822. 

Draft  Reports.    Reports  proposed  respectively,  by  the  chairman,  by  Mr.  Dalglish,  and  by 
.  CJolonel  French,  Jeep,  vii-xi. 

Dredging;    See  Deepening  at  Admiralty  Jetty,  S^c. 

Dublin  to  Kingstown.  Reference  to  certain  representations  in  regard  to  the  morning  mail 
train  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown  not  being  allowed  10  convey  passengers,  they  being 

obliged  to  start  a  quarter  of  an   hour  earlier,  Pa^e  2463.   2471-2475 Proposed 

condition  that  passengers  may  travel  by  the  mail  trains  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown, 
Watson  3064. 

Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company.    See  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company. 

E. 

Evans,  Admiral  Oeorge.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is   acquainted   with   Holyhead 

HaHx)ur,  and  the  wooden  jetty  for  the  packets,  2686-2689 Difficulty  and  danger  in 

bringing  the  packets  alongside  the  jetty  when  there  is  a  gale  from  the  north,  2690-2694 
— — Improvement  by  driving  the  piles  closer  together,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  shed; 

inadequacy,  however,  of  this  accommodation,  2695-2698 Evidence  strongly  in  favour 

of  a  pier  from  the  Plattei*s  towards  the  Stag  Rock ;  ample  accommodation  Uiereby  for 

the  packets,  2699  et  seq. Circumstance  of  witness  having  in  1835  reported  in  favour 

of  a  pier  to  be  run  out  from  the  Platters,  2701 Erroneous  shape  and  principle  of  the 

great  breakwater  at  Holyhead,  2704.  2780-2782.  ^ 
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JEvans,  Admiral  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)*- conh'ntcecf. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan  before  the  Committee ; 
not  only  would  the  accommodation  be  inconvenient  and  very  expensive,  but  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  keep  a  clear  track  for  the  packets  in  rough  weather  on  dark  nights, 

2705-2715.2739-2750 Advantage  in  the  packets  being  still  accommodated  at  the 

outer  harbour,   and   in   the   mercantile  vessels   using  the  inner  harbour,  2718-2721. 

2809,  2810 Probability  of  rock  being   encountered  in  deepening  the  water  at  the 

Admiralty  pier  and  the  Camber,  2722-2733.  aSog ^Considerable  disadvantages  of  the 

plan  for  an  improvement  towards  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  the  Camber,  as  compared  with 
that  for  a  breakwater,  towards  the  Stag  Rock,  2733,  2734.  2757-2761.  2776,  2777. 

Danger  of  collision  in  crossing  the  Channel  with  vessels  larger  than  the  present  packets ; 
adequacy  in  fact  of  the  proposed  accommodation  for  any  future  packet  service,  2735-2738. 

2801 Reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  reserve  packet  in  the  Camber 

to  a  position  where  she  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  incoming  packet,  2751-2756 

Accommodation  not  only  for  the  mail  packets,  but  for  mercantile  vessels  by  means  of  the 
larger  pier  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  ;  this  plan  wuld  be  preferable  to  the  piers  marked 
hiue  on  the  map,  but  is  not  essential  for  tne  packet  service,  2762-2775.  2785-2795. 
2812. 

Illustrations  not  only  at  Holyhead,  but  at  several  other  places,  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  civil  engineers  in  designing  harbours,  2779-2782 Further  statement  as  to 

the  proposed  breakwater  toward  the  Stag  Rock  being  sufficient  for  the  packets;  it 
would  not,  however,  also  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mercantile  trade,  2787-2801. 

2811-2813 Considerable  experience  of  witness  in  steam  vessels;   he  was  the  first 

person  who  brought  a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic,  2802-2808. 

Unsuitableness  of  the  inner  harbour  for  mail  packets,  further  adTerted  to,  2809,  ^^^0 

Reference  to  the  expense  of  the  larger  breakwater   proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy, 

2814 Statement  as  to  witness  having  in  1839  ^^^  cei*tain  prognostications  as  regards 

the  application  of  the  screw  to  men-oNwar,  and  the  advantages  thereof;  papers  on  the 
subject;  his  predictions  have  been  singulariy  fulfilled,  2815-2818. 

Expediency  of  the  breakwater  from  the  Platters  being  constructed  as  a  landing  pier, 

2819 Approval  of  the  plan  of  construction  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  that  is,  by 

means  of  a  nramework  of  creosoted  timber,  ib. — -Sufficient  depth  of  water  over  the  Stag 
Roek,  so  that  the  pier  need  not  be  extended  to  that  point,  2820. 

• 
Expenditure.     Cii'cumstance  of  the  piers  and  harbour  at  Holyhead  having  already  cost 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  and  yet  there  is  no  proper  landing-place  for  the  Irish  mails 
or  passengers,  Watson  313,  314.  317.  321-324. 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  150,000/.  having  been  voted  by  ParUament  for  packet 
piers  when  Mr.  Rendel  was  the  engineer,  whereas  none  of  it  has  been  so  expended,  Hawk- 
show  560-563 Probable  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half  before  the  harbour  is 

completed,  independently  of  the  stone  packet  piers,  or  of  any  packet  pier,  save  the  tem- 
porary wooden  one,  ib.  564-585 Explanations  as  to  the  additions  from  time  to  time  to 

the  original  estimate  of  808,863  /.,  ib.  598-600. 

Expenditure  originally  of  so  much  money  at  Holyhead,  as  having  been  the  best  point 
of  departure  for  Ireland,  Abemethy  2629-2632. 

Statement  as  to  all  the  outlay  at  Holyhead,  except  that  by  the  railway  company  for 
mercantile  purposes,  having  been  incurred  by  the  Oovemment,  Hawkskaw  ^927- 
2930. 

Extension  at  Stone  Fier  {ALTERATiONS  at  Admiralty  Jetty  and  the 
Camber): 

1.  Increasedand  adequate  Accommodation  by  the  proposed  Plan. 

2.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  proposed  Alterations. 

3.  Approval  of  the  Arramaement  as  regards  the  arriving  Packets. 

4.  General  approval  on  the  part  of  tne  Railway  and  Packet  Companies. 
6.  Cost. 

6.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  favourable  to  the  Plan. 

1.  Increased  and  adequate  Accommodation  by  the  Proposed  Plan: 

Considerable  increase  of  accommodation  by  the  proposal  for  removing  the  old  Admi- 
ralty jetty,  and  extending  the  wharfage  so  as  to  allow  the  rackets  to  come  into  the 

Camber;  doubt  as  to  any  serious  obstacles  to  this  plan,  Jaawhshaw  51a  e^  seq. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  increased  accommodation  to  be  afforded  by  giving  up  the 
Admiralty  jetty  to  the  packets,  by  elongating  the  wooden  pier,  and  by  providing  elsewhere 
for  the  reserve  packet  now  lying  in  the  Camber,  ib.  800  et  seq. 

0.95.  U  Facility  ^ 
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Extension  at  Stone  Pier,  Sfc. — continued. 

1.  Increased  and  adequate  Accommodation  by  the  proposed  Plan — continued. 
Facility  with  which  the  packets  could  come  to  the  stone  pier  or  extension  bertii, 

Hawkshaw  800-804.  888-897 Advantage  of  using  the  stone  pier  as  fajcilitating  the 

erection  of  sheds,  refreshment  rooms,  &c.,  ib.  804,  805.  816.  862-864.  895 Witnws 

is  not,  however,  at  present,  prepared  to  recommend  the  improvements   suggested  in 

connexion  with  the  Admiralty  jetty,  ib.  823-826.  831.  838.  870,  871.  876-878 Belief 

as  to  the  satisfaction  to  be  given  to  the  Packet  Company  if  the  Admiralty  jetty  were 
entirely  riven  up  to  them,  and  the  present  jetty  improved  as  proposed,  ib.  826-840.  893, 

894 Restrictions  under  which  the  Packet  Company  now  bring  the  packets  into  the 

Camber,  and  make  use  of  the  extension  berth,  ib.  033-835. 864.  893. 

Approval  of, the  removal  of  the  Admiralty  jetty,  and  of  deepening  the  water,  as  the 
best  means  of  affording  additional  accommodation  to  the  packets,  if  it  be  considered 

necessary,  Sulivan  1731-1752.  1765-1767 Convenience  at  times  in  the  packets  being 

able  to  come  to  the  extension  berth,  if  the  Admiralty  jetty  were  removed;  absence  of 
any  increased  risk,  ib.  1731-1746.  1765-1767. 

In  heavy  winds  from  the  north  the  packets  might  go  on  to  the  extension  jetty,  without 
any  material  difficulty  or  delay;  this  would  rarely  be  necessary,  Priest  1790,  1791.  1795- 

1808.  1873.  1875.  1908,  1909.  2014 Belief  as  to  the  captains  of  the  packets  being 

under  order  to  come  alongside  the  Great  Eastern  jetty,  so  that  they  do  not  come  to  the 
sheltered  extension  pier  or  the  Camber ;  statement  hereon  to  witness  as  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  this  conclusion,  ib.  1809-1828.  1950-1954 ^Witness  further  approves  of  the  Admi- 
ralty jetty  being  removed  and  the  harbour  deepened,  but  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  for  the  two  stone  piers,  marked  blue,  i6.  1849-1873.  1934-1936. 

1963-1969 Occasional  difficulty  at  present  in  strong  northerly  winds  further  adverted 

to  as  a  matter  which  may  be  obviated  without  risk  by  running  the  packets  on  to  the 
extension  pier,  ib.  2066-2075.  2081-2083. 

Witness  considers  that  adequate  accommodation  may  be  provided  for  the  packets  by 
doing  away  with  the  Camber  and  making  an  extension  of  the  jetty  to  the  end  of  the 
Admiralty  pier ;  question  hereon  as  to  the  depth  of  water  at  this  point,  Cafccr  2242- 
'2257.  2263. 

Recent  discus:^ion  between  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Watson,  and  witness,  resulting  in  the 
preparation  by  the  latter  of  a  plan  for  accommodating  the  passenorers  and  mails  by  certain 

*     alterations  at  the  Admiralty  jetty,  Hawkshaw  287^ Adequacy  of  the  alterations  now 

proposed  at  the  Admiralty  jetty,  &c.,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  conti-act,  and  for 
the  future  accommodation  of  mail  packets  of  a  size  not  larger  than  those  now  in  use,  ib. 
2938.  2942-2945. 

2.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  proposed  Alterations: 

Objections  to  the  proposal  for  removingthe  Admiralty  jetty,  and  making  other  arrange- 
ments with  a  view  to  the  packets  coming  into  the  Camber  on  the  extension  berth,  Keane 

950-977.  1007-1013.  1042-1061 Probability  of  a  considerable  expense  of  deepening 

the  water  at  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  in  the  Camber,  Keane  955-957.  973-976.  2861- 
2865;  Williams  1089-1103.  1161,  1162;  Payne  1249-1257.  1319-13^8;  Bond  2379- 

t    t38i ;  Abemethy  2665-2667.  2673-2685 ;  Evans  2722-2733.  2809- Illustration  of  the 

ioadeqiiacy  of  the  protection  inside  the  rfd  Admiralty  pier,  Keane   1007 Shallow 

depth  of  water  in  the  Camber,  Williams  1091-1094;  Payne  1255-1257. 

Important  objections  to  the  plan  for  deepening  the  water  where  the  Admiralty  jetty 
and  the  Camber  are  situated,  and  fbr  bringing  too  packets  to  the  stone  extension  pier, 

Williams  1089-1117.  1137-1149.  1161,   1162 Difficulty  of  access  at  times  to  the 

stone  pier,  tJ.  1 1 16,  1 1 17.  1 143-1 149. 

Objections  to  the  plan  for  deepening  the  water  at  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  the  Camber, 
and  for  bringing  the  packets  to  the  stone  pier  or  extension  berth,  Payne  1247-1263.  1 279. 
1292  et  fef. -^-Difficulty  anticipated  in  bringing  the  packets  to  the  extension  berth  in 
dark  nights,  ib.  1293.  1341-1362. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  removing  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  deepening  the  water 
at  the  Camber^  with  a  vievv  to  a  landing-place  for  the  packets.  Skinner  2182-21 89.  2198, 

2199.  2225,  2226 If  the  Admiralty  jetty  were  removed  and  the  Camber  filled  up  so 

•  that  the  packets  could  come  to  the  extension  pier,  this  might  be  useful  in  some  einer- 
'  gencies,  but  the  great  difficulty  of  swinging  and  turning  round  renders  this  plan  unad- 

visable,  Bond  2290-2299.  9322-2324.  2357-2378 Difficulty,  under  certain  circtm- 

stances,  in  bringing  vessels  alongside  the  extension  pier  or  Admiralty  jetty,  as  well  as  in 
swinging  them  tiiere,  ib.  2318-2331.  2357-2378. 
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JEXTENSION  AT  Stone  Pier,  Scc* — cimtinoecL 

2.  Evidence  oppoml  to  ike  fropoeed  eJtertUion — continued. 

With  regard  lo  the  proposal  for  remoTing  the  Admindty  Jetty^  aad  proridiug  packet 
accommodation  at  the  Camber,  this  wo«id  probably  involve  great  ezpetiBe  in  deepeaing 
the  harbour,  and  would  not  be  so  desirable  as  the  proposed  fareEdiwater  from  the  Platters, 

Abemethy  2557-2582 Considerable  disadvantage  of  the  plan  fr^r  an  improvement 

towards  the  Admiralty  Jetty  suod  the  Camber,  as  compared  with  that  for  a  breakvirater 

towards  the  Stag  Rock,  Evans  2733,  *^734-  2757-2761.  2776,  2777 Further  evidence 

in  disapproval  of  the  contemplated  alterations  at  the  Admiralty  Jetty  and  the  Camber, 

Keatie  2854-2865 Difficulty  as  regards  the  protection  of  the   passengers  in    rainy 

weather,  if  they  w«re  to  iaad  at  tiie  exteasion  pier,  %b.  1869-2873. 

3.  Approval  of  the  ArrangemenU  as  regards  the  Arriving  Packets: 

Obstacle  to  the  packets  going  into  the  extension  berth  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable 
for  their  goinjf  nlonside  the  jetty;  obstacle  even,  if  the  reserve  packet  were  kept  out  of 
the  Camber,  Watson  126-146-- — If,  however,  the  Camber  were  taken  away,  and  the 
reserve  packet  accommodated  elsewhere,  the  stone  pier  woold  make  a  very  good  arrival 
berth,  i6.  187-189.  194. 

Fun  her  statement  as  regards  the  proposal  for  doing  away  with  the  Admiralty  Jetty, 
&c.,  that  this  would  give  an  exceedingly  good  arrival  berth,  but  that  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  swinging  the  packets  or  in  turning  round,  Watson  28^1. 

Further  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  making  certain  alterations  at  the  Admiralty 
Jetty  and  the  Camber;  views  of  the  captains  of  the  packets  in  approval  thereof  as  an 

arrival  berth,  TFa^aon  3054*  3060,  3061 Difficulty  anticipated   in  regard  to  departing 

from  the  extension  pier,  so  that  the  present  wooden  jetty  would  still  be  laigely  used, 
ih.  3054.  3060. 

4.  General  Approval  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  and  Packet  Companies : 

Suggestion  that  if  the  stone  piers  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  be  abandoned,  expen- 
diture will  then  be  made  most  judiciously  and  economically  by  removing  the  Admiralty 
Jetty,  and  by  extending  and  widening  the  present  stone  jetty,  and  deepening  the  harbour 

at  this  point,  Stewart  1461-1478.  i'564-i67i.  1594-1596 Further  reference  to  ihe 

plan  for  widening  and  extending  the  present  stone  pier  as  the  best  arrangement  if  the 
piers  contended  for  by  witness  cannot  at  present  be  granted,  fj.  15^3-1567 Objec- 
tion to  the  use  alternatively  of  the  present  pier,  af)d  of  the  proposed  inner  pier,  ib.  1567- 
1569.  1586-1592. 

Approval  by  the  railway  company  of  the  stone  extension  pier  being  made  the  point  of 
departure  as  well  as  of  arrival ;  belief  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 

packets  taming  round  or  swinging,  Stewart  2949,  2950.  2953-2957,  29^14-2998 

Very  exceptional  instances  in  which  the  packets  could  not  start  from  the  stone  pier,  so 
that  they  would  rarely  suffer  through  there  being  no  shed  apon  the  wooden  pier,  ib. 
296»-2967- 

Understanding  as  to  the  Government  being  anxious  for  the  proposed  arrangement  at 

the  Admiralty  Jetty,  Watson  3054-3^59 Willmgness  of  the  Piickets  Company,  tKciugh 

still  preferring  the  plan  for  a  breakwater  from  the  Inner  Platters,  to  waive  their  objec- 
tions, and  to  &11  in  with  an  arrangement  involving  impiovements  at  the  Camber,  &c,  ib. 
3054.  »o6o-3o62. 

5.  Cost: 

Estimate  of  15,000/.  as  a  rough  computation  of  the  proposed  alterations  at  the  Admi* 
ralty  Jetty,  Hawkshaw  531  "634-; — Probability  of  more  than  15,000/.  being  required 
in  order  10  elongate  tlie  wooden  pier,  and  teoBke  the  necessnry  excavations  in  connexion 
^th  the  present  stone  pier,  ib.  811-815.  830-832.  844,  845. 

Further  estimate,  placing  at  13,100/.  the  cost  of  the  proposed  alterations  at  the  Admi- 
ralty Jetty,  ftc,  exclusfvc  of  6,000/.  for  the  r<iof  and  refreshment  room,  Hawkshaw  2874- 

2878.  2886,  2887 ^Toial  of  25,oooZ.  for  the  proposed  accommodation  and  the  Gridiron,. 

to  which  must  be  added  abont  10,000/.  if  th€  railway  carve  be  improved,  and  probably 
another  10,000  2.  in  order  to  satisfy  claims  that  might  arise  in  consequence  of  altering  the 
curve,  ib.  3025-3041.  3045-3051 Necessity  of  exoensive  repairs  of  the  wooden  exten- 
sion pier,  ib.  901-5904 Large  original  outlay  if  the  extension  pier  were  of  stone,  ib. 

905-907- 

The  exienMon  of  the  stone  jettyt  and  the  deepening  of  the  harbour,  &c,  might  all  be 
done  for  15,000/.  or  aofiOoL,  Stewart  1464.  J594-'6^- 

«•  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  favourable  to  the  Plan. 
Consideration  of  the  plan  for  removing  the  Admirahy  Jetty,  altering  the  Camber,  and 
allowing  the  padiets  to  come  aldngside  the  extension;  conclusion  lavoarable  to  the 
adoption  of  tiMS  plan  as  providing  the  accommodation  required  by  tlie  packets,  Rq},  iv. 
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Repon,  1 863— cow^iwtted. 

Extension  at  Stone  Fjer,  i^c— continued. 

6.  Concbiiians  of  the  Committee  favour  able  to  the  Plan — continued. 

CircumBtance  of  the  Estimates  for  the  year  1863-64,  comprising  a  sum  of  70,000/.  for 
works  in  connexion  with  the  landing  of  the  mails  and  passengers ;  adequacy  of  this 
amount  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Committee,  Itep.  iv. 

See  also  Deepening  at  Admiralty  Jetty,  i^c.         Harbour  Accommodation.        Penalties 
or  Fines.        Reserve  Packet.        Swinging  at  Admiralty  Jetty,  i^c. 

F. 

Falmouth.     Instance  at  Falmouth  of  inner  piers  being  efficiently  protected  by  a  breakwater 
constructed  by  witness  for  the  purpose,  Abemethy  2624-2626. 

Fares.    Exdanation  relative  to  the  fares  charged  for  return  tickets  between  London  and 

Dubhn,  iVatson  315,  316 Explanatory  statement  as  to  the  fares  between  London  and 

and  Dublin  having  been  raised  since  the  receipt  of  increased  subsidies  under  the  contract, 

Stewart  1513-1530 Explanation  showing  that  th^  Packet  Company  have  been  desirous 

of  arranging  with  the  Railway  Company  for  giving  additional  facihties  to  the  public  at 
lower  rates,  Watson  2853. 

Correspondence  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Stewart,  showing  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Railway  Company  and  Packet  Company,  011  the  subject  of  the  fares,  &c,  App.  14I1 
142. 

Fines.     See  Penalties  or  Fines. 

French,  Colonel.  Draft  Report  proposed  by  Colonel  French,  as  Member  of  the  Committee, 
Rep.  X,  xi. 

G. 

Government,  The.  Frequent  representation  made  to  Oovemment  since  the  signing  of  the 
contract,  in  January  1859,  in  regard  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  agreed  to, 

Watson  22 — 32 Suggestion  originally  by  the  Government  through  Sir  James  Graham, 

in  1 854,  which  led  to  the  North  Western  Company  and  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany making  joint  proposals  for  a  contract  providing  greatly  increased  communication, 
Stewart  1413,  1414 Recent  date  at  which  there  has  been  for  the  first  time  any  repu- 
diation on  the  part  of  Government  of  the  engagement  undertaken  by  them  in  connexion 
with  the  contract,  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley  1632—1635. 

See  also  "  Blue^*  Piers.         Penalties  or  Fines. 

Great  Breakwater.  Obstacle  to  bringing  up  or  starting  the  vessels  at  the  breakwater 
(where  the  water  is  deep),  in  connexion  with  a  plan  for  using  the  railway  round  the 

harbour,  Watson  232 Difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  the  northern  breakwater  for  the^ 

Irish  packets,  Hawhshaw  499,  500— Defect! ve  arrangement  if  the  large  breakwater 
had  been  left  rough,  without  any  facing,  &c.,  ib.  785,  786 Means  by  which  men-of- 
war  and  other  large  vessels  might  coal  at  the  great  breakwater ;  obstacle,  however,  to 
utilising  this  breakwater  for  the  packets,  ib.  787-794. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  packet  pier  upon  the  great  northern 

breakwater;  sundry  objections  thereto,  Priest  2030 — 2052 Very  defective  character 

of  the  great  breakwater ;  absence  of  refuge  in  the  new  harbour  in  westerly  winds,  Caher 

2267-2272- Erroneous  shape  and  principle  of  the  great  breakwater  at   Holyhead, 

Evans  2704.  2780-2782.- See  also  Harbour  Accommodation. 

Great  Eastern  Jetty.     See  Wooden  Pier  or  Great  Eastern  Jetty. 

Gridiron.  Necessity  of  focilities,  as  under  witness's  plan,  for  the  packets  lying  dry  in  order 
to  be  cleaned,  Abemethy  2627,  2628 Importance  of  a  gridiron  at  Holyhead  for  facili- 
tating the  cleaning  of  the  packets;  understanding  as  to  its  having  been  obligatory  on  the 
Government  to  provide  one,  Watson  2824,  2825 Additional  cost  of  4,000/.  if  a  grid- 
iron were  made,  Hawkshatv  3024,  3025 Importance  attached  by  Commpnder  Payne 

to  the  provision  of  a  gridiron,  Watson  3060— ^-Explanation  as  to  the  Packet  Company 
now  stipulating  for  a  gridiron  at  Holyhead,  ib.  3082-3087.  3112-3114.  3129-3131. 

H. 

Harbour  Accommodation.  Difficulty  in  bringing  the  packets  in  under  the  breakwater 
where  the  merchant  vessels  lie,  or  in  accommodating  them  inside  the  harbour,  Triphook 

381-389 Great  difficulty  in  swinging  in  the  harbour,  whilst  it  would  be  dangerous  in 

a  gale  to  back  out  of  the  harbour,  ib.  425-466 Reference  to  the  abandonment  of  the 

floating  piers  proposed  by  Mr.  Rendel  inside  the  harbour;  the  packets  cannot  in  fact  be 

accommodated   within  the  harbour,  Hawkf haw  soi  f  S^^ Practice  of  large  vessels  10 

remain  generally  outside  the  harbour,  ib.  586-589 Twofold  object  originally  of  Holy- 
head harbour,  that  is,  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  as  a  means  of  accommodation  for  the 
Irish  steam  packets,  ib.  595-697*  748-754-  r^  —  -\r^]c»^ 
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Beport,  1863 — continued. 

Marbour  Accommodation-^  conli  0  ued  • 

Suggestion  in  regard  to  the  packets  coming  inside  the  present  breakwater,  certain 
arrangements  being  adopted  for  keeping  the  way  clear  of  vessels,  Sulivan  1692.  1694 

Locality  in  which  vessels  now  chiefly  lie  for  Aelter ;  few  large  vessels  which  go  into 

the  inner  harbour.  Bond  2337-2345.  2373-2375 Advantage  in  the  packets  being 

still  accommodated  at  the  outer  harbour,  and  in  the  mercantile  vessels  using  the  inner 

harbour,  Evans  2718-2721.  2809,  2810 Unsuitableness  of  the  inner  harbour  for  mail 

packets  further  adverted  to,  ib.  2809,  2810. 
See  also  Great  Breakwater. 

Harbour  Duee  {Holyhead  and  Kingstown).     Practice  as  to  the  harbour  dues  levied   re- 
spectively at  Holyhead  and  Kingstown, /Vi>5^  1925-1928.1941-1947 Explanation 

as  to  the  Packet  Company  proposing  that  the  Kingstown  dues  be  remitted  on  vessels 
bringing  coals  for  the  use  of  tlie  mail  packets,  Watson  3065.  3088,  3089. 

Hawkshaw,  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considers  tliat  the  woolen  landing  pier 
for  the  mail  packets  at  Holyhead  will  be  rendered  perfectly  safe  and  convenient  by 

planking  the  centre .  piling  and  by  placing  a  screen  above,  477-485.  498.  510 The 

acttial  solidification  of  the  pier  was  never  proi>osed  or  contemplated  bv  witness,  481,482. 

601-613 The  extension  of  the  outer  breakwater  tends  to  brenk  the  water  at  the 

wooden  pier  or  jetty,  487-490 If  the  piers  first  proposed  by  witness  were  carried  out, 

the  staging  employed  would  to  some  extent  have  sheltered  the  wooden  pier,  491-493. 

Approval  of  the  position  of  the  temporary  pier  as  the  best  adapted  for  the  packets  if 
their  size  and  number  were  not  to  be  increased,  494-496— Anticipation  that  the  Irish 
traffic  will  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  be  greatly  developed,  that  much  larger  and 
more  boats  will  be  required;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  very  inexpedient  to  spend  much 
money  on  the  site  of  the  present  pier,  which  will  not  then  be  the  proper  site,  495*498^ 
502-506.  535.  614-621. 

Circumstance  of  tlie  sione  piers  prop  )8ed  by  witness  having  been  intended  partly  for 

Transatlantic  vessels,  496 Doubt  as  to  any  impediment  arising  in   re^^ard   to  a  clear 

way  for  the  packets  to  the  piers  propost^d  by  witness,  497,  498 Obscacles  to  using 

the  northern  breakwater  for  the  Irish  packets,  499,  500 Reference  to  tiie  abandon- 
ment of  the  floating  piers  proposed  by  Mr.  Rendel  inside  the  hurbour;  the  packets  can- 
not, in  fact,  be  accommodated  within  the  harbour,  501,  502. 

Cost  of  ab  ut  50,000/.  for  a  rough  breakwater  to  protect  the  wooden  pier;  much  larger 

cost  if  the  breakwater  were  faced,   506.  511 E-timate  of  425,000/.  as  tl)e  cost  of  the 

piers  first  proposed  by  witness,  such  cost,  however,  bein^r  reducible  to  about  290,000  /.  if 
the  pier  on  the  eastern  side  were  not  wailed  ;  lar^e  accommodation  to  be  afforded  by  these 

piers,  507-509 An  outlay  of  200,000/.  upon  these  piers  would  probably  provide 

ample  accommodation  for  the  present  packet  service,  507,  508.  729,  730. 

Considerable  increase  of  accommodation  by  the  proposal  for  removing  the  old  Admiralty 
Jetty  and  extending  ihe  wharfage,  so  as  to  allow  the  packets  to  come  into  the  Camber; 

doubt  as  to  any  serious  obstacles  to  this  plan,  512  et  seq. Doubt  as  to  any   serious 

difficulty  in  regard  to  the  packets  swinging  at  the  Admiralty   wharf,  517-526.  547-551 

Estimate  of  15,000/.  as  a  rough  computation  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  alterations 

at  the  Admiral  y  Jetty,  531-534 Defence  doubtless  of  the  temporary   pier  if  a 

parallel  breakwater  were  thiown  uut;  inexpediency,  however,  of  any  large  outlay  at  this 
site,  552-559.  614-618. 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  150,000/.  having  been  voted  by  Parliament  for 
packet  piers  when  Mr.  Rendel  was  the  engineer,  whereas  none  of  it  has  been  so  expended, 

560-563 Probable  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half  before  the  harbour  is  completed, 

indej)endently  of  the  stone  packet  piers,  or  of  any  other  packet  pier,  save  the  temp  >rary 

wooden  one,  564-585 Practice  of  large  vessels   to   remain  generally   outside   the 

harbour,  586-589 Greater  dan^ijer  to  vessels  driving  against  the  breakwater  or  stone 

piers  than  against  the  wooden  jetty,  590-594. 

Twofold  object  originally  of  Holyhead  Harbour,  that  is,  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and 
as  a  means  or  accommodation  for  the  Irish  Steam  Packets,  595-597.  748-754 — ^—Ex- 
planation as  10  the  additions  from  time  to  time  to  the  original  estimate  of  808,063  /., 
598-600. 

Statement  that  witness  has  carried  out  all  orders  from  Government  respecting  the 

wooden  pier,  except  the  roofing,  601-613.  689,690 Caution  necessary  before  pro- 

<^eeding  with  the  roof;  opinion  that  this  however  may  now  be  undertaken,  603.  622, 

623.  653-655.  689.    724-726 Belief  that  the  proposed  roof  will  provide  but  very 

little  shelter;  examination  on  this  point  with  reference  to  several  plans  for  protecting 
the  passengers,  as  by  a  screen  in  conjunction  with  a  shed,  tc,  623-680.  719.  /20. 
726-728. 

Further  explanation  of  the  measures  proposed  by  witness  to  Government,  in  order  10 
improve  the  wooden  pier,  and  render  the  accommodatiun  adequa.e,  681-692 ——Sug- 
gestion made  by  him  for  improving  the  curve  leading  to  the  pier  from  the  railway  ;  tins 
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Report,  1863 — continued. 


HawhshaWf  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

has  not  been  authorised,  685,686.  689,  690.  700-705 ^Total  of  32,500/.,  as  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  several  improvements  suggested  by  witness,  in  connexion  with  the 
present  wooden  pier;  several  of  these  suggestions  noi  yet  carried  out,  693-705.  719-722. 

Further  statement  as  lo  it  being  necessary  in  some  ten  years  or  so  to  provide  pier 
accommodation  for  larger  vessels  in  deeper  water,  706-709.  747.  782 Slight  import- 
ance attached  to  the  objection  thai  trading  vesseis  might  obstruct  the  course  of  the  packets 

lo  the  proposed  stone  pier,  710-712 In  proposing  to  plank  the  jetty  in  the  centre, 

witness  does  not  apprehend  any  material  danger  to  the  planking  from  the  force  of  the 
sea,  713-718— Safety  of  that  part  of  the  harbour  where  the  "(ireat  Eastern  "lay. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  eastern  breakwater  in  witness's  plah  might  be  con- 
structed for  150,000  /.,  and  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  proposed  breakwater  near  the 
jetty,  whilst  tJbe  latter,  if  made  available  for  landing  passengers,  would  cost  about  the 
same  as  the  former,  729-747.  91I. 

ConsideiatioQ  of  the  question  as  to  Government  being  called  upon  to  incur  any  further 

expenditure  at  all,  748-766.  855-869.  879-884.  90^-910 No  delay  of  any  moment 

now  arises  in  iandins:  the  mails  at  the  jeity,  755,  756 The  erection  of  a  shed  would 

not  in  any  way  facilitate  the  postal  service,  V57,  758 No  dues  are  charged  for  the 

use  of  the  pier,  but  if  the  passengej:  tramc  increase  beyond  a  certain  amount,  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  to  be  reduced  759-761.  879-882.  ' 

Question  as  to  the  erection  of  a  roof  or  sheds  further  adverted  to ;  abseace  of  di65culty 
in  placing  sheds  it'  the  Admiralty  Jetty  be  given  up  to  the  packets,  767-776.  800- 

805.  860-864 Time  of  arrival  of  the  packets  with  reference  10  the  tide  777-779 

Witness  first  projected  the  wooden  jetty,  on  being  informed  by  Government  that  packet 

accommodation  would  be  required  in  about  twelve  months,  780,  781 Ample  depth 

in  Kingstown  Harbour  for  much  larger  packets,  782-784. 

Defective  arrangement  if  the  large  breakwater  had  been  left  rough,  without  any  facings 

&Cm  7^5*  7^6 Means  by  which  men-of-war  and  other  large  vessels  might  coal  at  tiie 

great  breakwater ;  obstacle,  however,  to  utilising  this  breakwater  for  the  packets.  787- 

794 Witness  repeats  that  the  present  landing  place  is  sufficient  for  present  wants, 

and  that  further  outlay  upou  it  is  undesirable,  791,792 Probability  of  creosoted 

woodwork  at  the  jetty  lasting  for  fifieen  or  twenty  years,  795-799. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  increased  accommodation  to  be  afforded  by  giving  up  the 
Admiralty  jetty  to  the  packets,  by  elongating  the  wooden  pier,  and  by  providing  else- 

whei>e  for  the  reserve  packet  now  lying  in   the  Camber,  000  e^  seq. Facility  with 

which  the  packets  could  come  to  the  stone  pier  or  extension  berth,  800-804.  888-897 

' Advantage  of  using  the  stone  pier  as  facilitating  the  erection  of  sheds,  refreshment 

rooms,  8cc.,  804,805.  816.  862-864.  895 Probability  of  more  than   15,000/.  being 

required  in  order  to  elongate  the  wooden  pier,  and  make  the  necessary  excavations  in 

connexion  with  the  use  of  the  present  stone  pier,  811-815.  830-832.  844,  845 

Witness  i^  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  improvements  suggested  in  connexion  with 
the  Admiraliy  jetty,  823-826.  831.  838.  870,  871.  876-878. 

Belief  as  to  the  satisfaction  to  be  given  to  the  Packet  Company  if  the  Admiralty  jetty 
were  entirely  given  up  to  them,  and  their  present  jetty  improved  as  proposed,  826-^40. 

893,  894 Restiiciions  under  which  the  Packet  Company  may  now  bring  the  packets 

into  the  Camber  and  make  use  of  the  extension   berth,  833-835.  864.  893 Large 

expenditure  made  by  the  Railway  Company  in  improving  the  <^  harbour  at  the  upper 
end,  841,  842— Opinion  that  if  the  Admiratty  jetty  were  given  up  to  the  Packet  Com- 
pany and  certain  other  alterations  made  Oovemment  would  be  clearly  entitled  to  enforce 
the  penalty  clause,  846,  847. 

Absence  of  any  real  danger  from  strong  north  winds  if  the  wooden  pier  be  closely 

planked  as  proposed,  and  as  partly  sanctioned,  848-852.  858 Expediency  of  the  close 

plankinr,  independently  of  the  question  of  shed^,  853,  854 Further  statement  as  to 

witness^  hesitation  about  the  erection  of  sheds,  or  a  roof  in  connexion  with  the  present 

wooden  structure,  853.  861,  862 Necessity  of  strengtliening  the  Admhralty  jetty  if 

retained  for  the  packets,  870,  871— Facility  with  which  all  steam  men-oMrar  may 
enter  the  harbour,  872-875. 

With  regard  to  tlie  undertaking  by  Government  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances, 
kc,  for  the  landing;  of  the  mails,  tiie  wooden  pier  was  erected  in  consequence  of  this 
undertaking;  but  the  Packet  Company  and  Ran  way  Company  have  refuned  te  coaeider 
this  sufficient,  883-887.  908-910— Arrangements  by  which  there  need  be  bo  necessity 
for  stopping  the  trains  at  the  Holyhead  station,  and  by  which  time  inight  be  saved,  ^8,    ' 

ggg Condition  upon  which  the  Treasury  are  prepared  to  sanction  tbe  reireslniient 

room  proposed  by  witness,  900 Necessity  of  expensive  repairs  of  the  wooden  exten- 
sion pier,  901-904 Large  original  outlay  if  the  extension  pier  were  of  i>toiiep  90^-907 

Wlien  the  contract  v^s  made  tbe  plans  of  witness  for  tbe  stone  piers  and  for  the 

present  jetty  were  both  in  existence,  9i2«9i4. 

r^  [Second 
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Hawkshaw,  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

[Second  Examination.]  Becent  discussion  between  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Watson,  and 
witness,  resaltine  in  the  preparation  by  the  latter  of  a  pLui  for  accomoiodating  the  pas- 
sengers and  mails  by  certain  alterations  at  the  Admiralty  jetty,  2874 Contemplated 

dredging  of  a  channel  100  feet  wide,  as  well  as  of  a  bertn   for  a  spare  packet,  ib. 

Proposed   roof  250  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  w/de,  ih, Proposed  erection  also  of  a 

refreshment  room,  iJ. Also  of  two  screens,  one  on  the  new  pier  and  one  on  the  present 

wooden  jetty,  2874.  2893. 

Estimate  of  17,100/.  as  the  cost  of  tlie  proposed  alterations,  exclusive  of  6,000  /.  for  the 

roof  and  refreshment-room,  2874-2878.  2886,  2887 ^^^  proposed  alterations  do  not 

include  an  improvement  of  the  curve  from  the  railway  station,  2879-2881 Nature  of 

the  alteration  proposed  as  regards  the  bertli  for  the  reserve  boat,  2882,  2883.  2891,  2892 
No  rock  would  be  encountered  in  the  place  to  be  dredged,  2884,  2885 Explana- 
tion as  10  its  being  proposed  to  erect  a  shed  for  the  protection  only  of  arriving  passen- 
gers; considerable  expense  necessary  in  strengthening  the  wooden  pier  for  the  erection  of 
a  close-boarded  shed  as  a  shelter  on  departure,  2888-2890.  2895-2900.  2906-2913. 
2924-2926. 

Cost  of  286,000  /.  for  the  piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan,  if  there  were  no  vertical 
walling  on  the  eastern  side,  the  original  estimate  of  425,000  /.,  including  about  3,000  feet 

of  vertical  quay,  2901-2905 Reduction  of   the  cost   by  one-third,  if  the  *^  blue  " 

piers  were  constmcied  of  timber,  2905 Character  of  the  shed  contemplated  by  witness 

for  the  present  wooden  pier,  without  strengthening  the  latter,  2906-2908 Objection 

to  strengthening  the  wooden  jetty  by  throwing  in  stone  under  it,  2913-2916 bacility 

of  replacing  the  timber  piles  when  they  become  rotten,  so  that  the  wooden  pier  may  hie 
rendered  very  durable,  2913.  2916-2918. 

Understanding  as  to  the  original  plans  for  a  landing-place  for  the  packets  having  had 
reference  only  to  postal  accommodation,  as  distinct  from  sheds,  &c  for  passengers,  2919- 

2926.  2933 Stateno^nt  as  to  all  the  outlay  at  Holyhead,  except  that  by  the  Railway 

Company  for  mercantile  purposes,  having  been  incurred  by  the  Government,  2927-2930 

Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  accommodation  for  mere  postal  purposes, 

2931-2933 Expediency  of  concurrence  between  the  Packet  Company  and  Railway 

Company  in  regard  to  any  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  Government  with  reference  to  the 
mail  contract,  2924-2937. 

Adequacy  of  the  alterations  now  proposed  at  the  Admiralty  jetty,  &c.  for  the  purposes  o^ 
the  pre)»ent  contract,  and  for  the  future  accommodation  of  mail  packets  of  a  size  not  larger 
than  those  now  in  use,  2938.  2942-2Q45^-^Objection8  to  a  proposal  for  replacing  the 
present  wooden  pier  by  a  permanent  stone  pier  on  the  same  site,  on  which  sheds,  8cc.  might 
be  erected,  2939-2943. 

[Third  Examination.] — Non-objection,  on  engineering  grounds,  to  the  proposed  slied 

being  300  feet  long,  3023,  3024 Additional  cost  of  4,000  /.  if  a  gridiron  were  made, 

3024,  3025 Totid  of  25,000/.  fur  the  proposed  accommodation,  and  the  gridiron,  to 

which  must  be  added  about  10,000  /.  if  the  i*aiiway  curve  be  improved ;  and  probably 
another  10,000/.  in  order  to  satisfy  claims  that  might  arise  in  consequence  of  altering  the 
curve,  3025-3041.  3045-3051 Question  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposes)  improve- 
ment of  the  curve,  3035-3041 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  elongation  of  the 

shed  to  300  feet,  3042-3044. 

I. 

Jnner  Platters  to  Stag  Rock.    See  Breakwater  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platters. 

J. 
Jetty.     See  Wooden  Pier  or  Great  Eastern  Jetty. 

K. 

Keane,  Commander,  Edward,  n.  jv.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  a  long  expe- 
rience of  the  Kingstown  and  Holyhead  line,  915--917 Considers  that  there  is  great 

danger  and  delay  in  bringing  the  packets  along  the  wooden  pier  at  Holyhead  in  a  north- 
east wind,  &c.,  918-929.  1025-1029 Delays  also  occur  in  consequence  of  calms,  930 

The  solidification  of  the  pier  would  doubtless  be  an  improvement,  but  a  very  inade* 

quate  one,  931,  932.  942 In  wet  weather  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  the 

passengers  in  landing,  and  a  roof  is  urgently  required,  as  at  Kingstown,  933-941* 

Satisfactory  accommodation  if,  in  addition  to  solidifymg  the  present  landing  pier. 
Government  were  to  make  a  breakwater  on  the  northern  side,  sufficiently  long  to  shut  out 

Carmel  Point,   942-949,  978.  999-1001.  1013-1041.  1062,  io63 ObjecHons  to  a 

pioposal  for  removing  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  making  other  arrangements  with  a  view  to 
the  packets  coming  into  the  Cmnber  or  the  extension  berth,  950-977.  1007-1013.  1042- 

1061 Disapproval  also  of  the  stone  piers  projected  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  adequate  prf^,^x^^-^T^ 
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Keane,  Commander ,  Edward^  R.N.     (Analysis  of  Evidence) —con/tnii^d. 

tection  not  being  aiTorded  against  the  north-east  wind,  and  the  route  being  often  ob- 
structed by  vessels,  979-99^«  1032. 

Advantau:e  if  the  proposed  breakwater  north  of  the  wooden  pier  were  made  a  landing 

place,    1003-1007 Illustration   of  the  inadequacy  of  the   protection  inside  the  old 

Admiralty  pier,  1007 Much  greater  delay  in  landing  the  mails  in  a  north-«ast  gale 

than  a  south-east  eale,  1025 If  the  breakwater  from  the  Inner  Platters  were  made,  a 

shed  might  safely  be  erected  on  the  present  jetty,  1062 The  breakwater,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  jetty,  would  accommodate  any  increase  in  the  size  or  number  of  the  packets 
that  is  likely  to  take  place,  1063. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  evidence  in  disapproval  of  the  contemplated  alterations 

at  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  the  Camber,  2854-2865 Concurrence  in  Admiral  Evang^'^ 

objections  to  the  piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan,  2866,  2867 ^The  only  satisfactory 

.    plan  is,  in  fact,  thai  for  a  breakwater  or  pier  from  the  Inn^r  Platters,  2868 Difficulty 

as  regards  the  protection  of  the  passenger^  in  lainy  weather,  if  they  were  to  land  at  the 
extension  pier,  2869-2873. 

Kingithwn.    There  is  no  difficulty  of  access  or  departure  at  Kingstown,  where  the  pier  it  of 

stone,  Ttip/iook  ^'6 Ample  depth  in   Kingstown  Harbour  for  much  larger  packets, 

Hawkshaw  782-784 Short  time  taken  in  swinging  at  Kingstown,  no  matter  how  bad 

the  weather  may  be,  Payne  1388-1390 Belief  that  the  shed  at  Kingstown  is  of  little 

use  as  regards  the  passengers,  Sulivan  1712-1716.  1726. 

By  certain  improvements  at  the  present  wooden  pier,  at  Holyhead,  the  process  of 
lunding,  Sec,  might  be  made  as  short  and  as  convenient  as  at  Kingstown,  Priest  2120- 
2127 Witness  once  laid  the  "Himalaya"  alongside  at  Kmgstown,  without  any  diffi- 
culty having  arisen,  ib.  2129-2136. 

Impression  as  to  the  morning  packet  being  allowed  to  start  from  Kingstown  before  the 

specified  time  if  the  mails  and  passengers  are  all  on  board.  Page  2454.  2473,  2474 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  mails  being  at  once  forwarded  by  themselves  from 
Kingstown  to  Dublin,  whilst  the  passengers  are  obliged  to  wait  for  another  train, 
ib.  2460-2463. 

Complaint  as  to  the  delay  caused  at  Kingstown  by  the  morning  packet  not  being 
allowed  to  start  when  the  passenofere  and  mails  are  all  on  board,  Watson  2823,  2824—-— 
There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  accommodation  at  Kingstown,  ib.  2832-2833. 

See  also  Harbour  Dues. 


Land  Service.  See  Landau  and  North  Western  Railway  Company.  Penalties  or  Fines. 
Performance  of  Service.        Separation  of  Services,  tfc.         Terms  of  Contract. 

** Leinster,*^  The.  With  regard  to  a  delay  of  some  hours  in  November  i860,  when  the 
*'  Leinster  "  was  lying  in  the  Camber  at  the  time  the  "  Munster"  was  ordered  to  replace 
the  ''  Ulster,"  the  first-named  vessel,  if  not  available  for  service,  should  not  have  been 
lying  in  the  Camber  at  alt.  Priest  2169-2175. 

Litigation.  Apprehension  lest  litigation  might  result  if  the  Railway  Company  were  to 
express  themselves  satisfied  with  any  temporary  expedient^  at  Holyhead,  Stewart  1541. 

London  and  North  fFssTERN  Railway  Company: 

Large  expenditure  being  made  by  the  Railway  Company  in  improving  the  old  harbour 

mt  the  upper  end,  Hdw/uhaw,  841,  842 Arrangements  by  which  there  need  be  no 

necessity  for  stopping  the  trains  at  Holyhead  Station,  and  by  which  time  might  be 
saved,  ib.  898,  899. 

Circumstance  of  the  Railway  Company  having  proposed  to  do  the  land  service  free,  if 

the  Government  would  provide  certain  accommodation,  Stewart,  1415 Decided  objec^ 

tion  by  the  Railway  C<»mpany  to  agree  to  the  contract,  if  they  had  not  felt  assured  that 

the  stipulated  works  would  Imve  been  executed,  ib.  1452.  1531,  1532 Explanation 

relative  to  an  offer  by  the  Company  to  abandon  their  claim  to  the  piers  in  question,  and 
to  come  under  the  penalty  clause,  if  Government  would  give  them  50,000/.  to  be  laid  out 
on  works  in  the  old  harbour,  ib.  1454-1457.  1537-1540. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  Railway  Company  that  transatlantic  and  other  large  plackets 
would  make  Holyhead  a  place  of  rail  if  the  "  blue"  piers  were  provided,  and  but  for  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  service,  the  Company  would  not  have  entered  into  ihe 

contract,  Stewart  1551-1553.  1599-1614 li  the  '*  blue"  piers  had  not  been  promised, 

the  Comp'iny  would  have  asked  40,000^  or  50,000/.  a  year  for  the  mail  service,  instead 
of  19,000/.,  «6.  1602, 1603.  1608-1614. 

Decided  claim  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  (in  which  the  Chester  and 
"Holyhead  Company  is  now  absorbed)  upon  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  the 
"  blue'*  piers,  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley  1629,  1630. 
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J4ONDON  4SD  North  Western  Railway  Cojrpui at k— continued. 

Information  as  to  the  works  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the  Railway  Company  in 
ihe  inner  harbour,  Priest  2024-2029. 

Benefit  to  the  public  purse  to  the  extent  of  20,000  /.  a  year  by  the  expectations  held 
out  to  the  railway  company  as  contractors,  but  not  fulfilled  by  Government,  Stewart 

2971.2974 Further  statement  as  to  the  prospective  advantages  anticipated  by  the 

railway  company,  but  foi  which  they  woula  have  asked  40,000  /.  a  year  instead  of 
20,000  /.,  beK>re  entering  into  the  contract,  ib.  2974-2981.  3002-3006.  3021, 3022. 

See  also  ArhUration.  "  Blue  "  Piers.         BreakwcOer  or  Pier  from  the  Inner 

Platters.        Extension  at  Stone  Pier,  SfC.        Fares.        LitigaAon. 


M. 

Members  of  Parliament.  Witness  disapproves  of  the  abandonment  of  sessional  20  L  tickets 
for  Members  of  Parliament,  Watson  316. 

MeMi^f-War^    Facility  with  which  all  steam  men-of-war  may  enter  the  harbour,  Hawkshaw 

872-875 Expediency  of  Holyhead  being  made  a  port  of  refuge  for  men-of-war  in 

St  George's  Channel,  Priest  2034. 

^*  Munster,**  The.  Statement  by  the  commander  of  the  '^  Munster "  as  to  the  danger 
incurred  by  that  vessel  iA  December  last  by  reason  of  the  present  inadequate  jetty, 
Watson  20. 

N. 

Night  Mails.  Peculiar  irregularity  in  the  case  of  the  nights  mails,  up  and  down.  Page 
«399- 

P. 

Packet  Accommodation.     See  the  Headings  generally  throvghout  the  Index. 

Page,  Edward  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Inspector  General  of  Mails  at  the 

General  Post  Office,  2394 The  contract  for  the  service,  vi&  Holyhead,  is  that  ihe  mails 

shall  be  delivered  at  the  railway  station  at  Euston-square  within  eleven  hours  from  their 

leaving  Kingstown,  2396-2397 The  limit  of  eleven  hours  has  been  very  frequently 

exceeded,  the  excess  having  increased  as  ihe  service  has  gone  on ;  particulars  hereon  for 

the  year  ending  31st  March  last,  2398,  2399 The  time  occupied  for  the  sea-passage 

lias  increased  by  an  average  of  thirteen  minutes  since  the  first  year  under  the  contract; 
information  as  to  the  excess  of  each  boat  in  the  past  year,  2401.  2403,  2404.  2429-2447 
<-^The  land  journey  has  on  the  other  hand  been  done  in  less  time,  during  the  year 
1862-63;  2402. 

Calculation  that  if  fines  had  been  inflicted  under  the  contract  they  would  have 
amounted  to  about  25,000/.  for  the  year  1K62-63,  exclusively  of  fines  for  delays  beyond 
control,  2405-2408 — -Constant  complaint  made   by  the  Post  Office  relative  to  the 

delays,  2409*2411 Statement  as  10  the  Treasury  not  having  directed  the  Post  Office 

to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  fines ;  understanding  at  the  Post  Office  that  the  fines  were 
inoperative  because  certain  accommodation  bad  not  yet  been  completed  at  Holyhead^ 

2412-2428.  2467 Expediency  when  the  required  accommodation  is  provided  of  at 

once  inflicting  fines  whenever  delays  occur,  2418,  2419.  2428.  2467-2470. 

With  regard  tf)  the  time  taken  respectively  for  the  sea  service  and  the  land  service,  it  is 
no  busine&s  of  the  Post  Office  to  take  cognisance  of  this,  but  only  of  the  aggregate  time, 
2448-2453 Impression  as  to  the  morning  packet  being  allowed  to  start  from  Kings- 
town before  the  specified  time,  if  the  mails  and  passeng;ers  are  all  on  board  2454.  2473, 

2474 Opinion  that  a  certain  promised  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  '^  extension  of 

the  railway  to  a  floating  pier''  has  been  carried  out,  2454*2459. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  mails  being  at  once  forwarded  by  themselves  from 
Kingstown  to  Dublin,  whilst  the  passengers  are  obliged  to  wait  for  another  train,  2460- 

2463 Beference  to  certain  representations  in  regard  to  the  morning  mail  train  from 

Dublin  to  Kingstown   not   being  allowtd  to  convey  passengers,  they  being  obliged  to 

start  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  2463,  2471-2475 Interest  of  the  Post  Office  or 

Treasury  in  facilitating  the  pas^nger  traffic,  as  well  as  the  conveyance  of  the  mails, 
2476-2480. 

Passengers.  No  dues  are  chained  for  ihe  use  of  the  pier,  at  Holyhead,  but  if  ihe  passenger 
traffic  increase  beyond  a  certain  amount,  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  to  be  reduced, 
Hawhshaw  759-761.  879-882 Interest  of  Government  under  the  contract  in  facili- 
tating the   passenger  traffic,  Stewart    1449*1451 Slight  increase   in   the    railway 

passenger   traffic  to  and  from   Holyhead,  ib.   1601 Interest  of  the  Post  Office  or 

0.95.  X  Treasury 
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Passengers — contiaoed. 

Treasury  in  facililatlng  the  passenger  traffic  as  well  as  tfie  conveyance  of  nmOsy  Page 
2476-2480. 

Witness  testifies  to  the  gi^at  inconvenience  sufiered  by  passengers  tn  landfng  in  bad 
•weather  at  the  present  packet  pier  at  Holyhead,  Lord  BesAoreugh  t^il'^^Sj.  2501, 

2502 He  is  not^  however,  aware  of  anv  obligation  upon  the  Goremment  to  roualt 

the  convenience  of  the  passengers  as  well  as  the  conveyance  of  tlie  mails,  t6. 2488*^491. 
2503-2505. 

Interest  of  the  Post  Office  in  facilitating  the  passenger  traffic,  Watson  2824 Con- 
clusion as  to  the  improved  communication  between  England  and  Irdand  having  had 
reference  rather  to  the  passengers  than  the  mails,  ib.  2826-2831. 

Understanding  as  to  the  original  plans  for  a  landing-place  for  the  packets  having  had 
reference  only  to  postal  communication,  as  distinct  from  sheds,  &c.,  for  passengers,  Hawk- 
slaw,  2919-2926.  2033. 

Main  complaint  by  the  Railway  Ck)mpany  that  the  comfort  of  the  public  goiag  by  the 
mail  trains  has  not  been  properly  consulted  by  the  Government,  Stewart  2955.  2965* 

2971 Greater  importance  of  the  passensers  being  under  shelter  when  disembarking, 

than  when  embarking,  Watson  3090,  3091.  3135-3142. 

Conclu^ion  of  the  Committee  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  facilitate 
tiie  passenger  traffic  m  well  as  the  postal  tervice,  Rff.  p.  iv.-—— Direct  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  Government  in  providing  fur  the  aoconumodation  of  the  passengers,  in  being  eotitled 

to  a  moiety  of  any  sum  over  35,000/.  received  from  passengeis,  ib, RecomnefKlaition 

that  certain  additional  accommodation  be  afforded  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  ib. 

See  also  Extension  at  Stone  Pier.         Shed  or  Roof.         Wooden  Pier,  ^c. 

Pawtey  Commander  William  H^mf,  r.n.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence).     Commands  one  of 

the  Holyhead  packets  ;  has  been  on  the  station  for  three  or  four  years,  1232,  1233 

Shows  that  the  present  landing-pit r  for  the  mails  is  very  dangerous  at  times,  1234-1237. 

.1280,  1281.  1354 It  would  be  some  improvement  if  the  pier  were  solidified,  and  a 

screen  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  1238-1240— The  best  plan  would  be  to  form  a  breakwater 
to  the  north  of  the  pier,  sufficient  to  shut  in  Carmel  Point,  1241-1246.  1288-1291. 
130>^13«8.  1365-1371. 

Objections  to  a  plan  iw  deepening  the  water  at  the  Admiralty  Jetty  and  the  Camber, 
and  for  bringing  the  packets  to  the  stone  pier  or  extension  berth,  1247-1963.  IS79. 

12Q2,  et  seq. Considerable  expense  of  deepenisg  the  water  at  the  Admindty  Jetty  a.nd 

in  the  Cambrr,  1^49-1257. 1319-1328 Increased  diffionlty  and  delay  in  swinging  the 

vessels  inside  the  Admiralty  Jetty;  consideiable  delay  at  present  in  awinginc  at  the 

wooden  pier,  1258-1279. 1329-1338.  1380-1384 Short  time  available  at  Hohmnd  for 

swinging  and  ooaimg,  whilst  at  Kingston  there  is  plenty  of  tfxire  time,  i^jr-1378. 
I329'"i336.  1404-1410- 

Great  delay  at  the  wooden  jetty  whenever  there  is  a  strong  northerly  wind,  1282-1287 
—  Less  delay  and  danger  if  there  were  a  parallel  breakwater  noitk  of  the  jetty,  1288- 
1291.  1314-1318.  1337-1340— —Difficol  y  anticipated  in  bringing  the  packets  lo  the 

extension  berth  in  dark  nights,  1293.  1341-1362 Witness  decidedly  prefers  the  plan 

for  a  breaks  ater  north  of  the  wooden  jetty  to  the  plan  for  n  landing  place  at  the  Admiralty 
jetty,  and  considers  the  former  would  aceommo<kiCe  any  larger  vesaeia  likely  to  he  nsed 
for  the  service,  1294.  1308  et  §eq. 

Preference  given  to  the  present  pier  wiih  a  breakwater  as  compared  with  the  piers  first 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  1365,    1366 Increased  convenience  if  the   proposed 
rcakwater  conH  be  ntade  a  landing  place,  1867 Importance  of  the  jetty  being  pro- 
perly BoKdified,  and  a  screen  being  placed  at  the  U^  of  ii,  1368-1376. 

Much  longer  avrrage  time  in  establishing  a  communication  by  gangway,  and  in  landing 
the  mails,  8ic.,  at  Holyhead  than  at  Kmgstown,  1385-1387.  1395--^ — tShort  time  taken 
in  swinging  at  Kingstown,  no  matter  how  bad  the  weather  may  be,  1388-1390 
Witness  has  not  heard  of  any  accident  to  the  packets  at  Kingstown,  bnt  there  have  been 
one  or  two  at  Holyhead,  1391-1394 — — Neccesity  of  the  spare  veseei  in  the  Camber 
lying  higher  up  if  the  packets  are  to  coofie  to  the  extension  berth,  1396-1403. 

Penalties  or  Fines: 

Condition  in  the  contract  that  unless  proper  landing  piers,  &c.,  were  provided  at  Holy- 
head the  penalties  under  the  contract  were  not  to  be  enforced,  Watson,  7-'3-  34-44 

The  Packet  Company  would   not  be  liable  to  penalties  even  if  the  present  jetty  were 

solidified^  such  alteration  providing  only  for  safety,  ib.  39-41.  186 Circumstance  of 

the  Post  Office  never  having  attempted  to  enforce  penalties  for  delay,  ib.  42-44.  »43-245 

Penalty  of  1  /.   145.  for  each  minute  overtime,  that  is,  unless  arising  from  causes 

beyond  control,  ib.  241.  300-302 The  penalty  cannot  in  fiEtct  be  enforced  on  account 

of  the  inadequate  accommodation  provided,  ib.  243-245 Nature  of  tlie  improved 
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Penalties  or  Fines— continued. 

aceeimnodation  contpmplatecl  hj  the  Packet  Conypany  and  tke  Railway  CoapaRy  in 
agieeing- 1»  assent  to  an  arraagement  fbr  the  exaction  of  penalties,  WeOBaH  351-^54. 

Coiifsideration  of  the  question  as  to  Government  being  called  upon  to  incur  any  forCher 

expenditure  at  all,  fiat£?*«Aatr  748-766.  855-869.  879-884.908-910 Opinion  that  if 

the  Admiralty  Jetty  were  given  up  to  the  Packet  CoiApany,  and  certain  other  alterations 
made,  Government  would  oe  clearly  entitled  to  enfi>rce  the  penahy  claase,  ib.  846,  847. 

NoD-liability  of  the  Gompafiiea  to  pettalties  so  long  as  Qovernmettt  Seuls  to  provide  tbe 

fiiera^  kc.^  which  were  agneed  tov  Sitwa^  H^B^  14^6.  i^4^t^%.  153^*1536 
nference  as  to  Government  having  admitted  their  own  habilky  ift  not  enforcing  the 

penalties,  ib.  1531-1536.  1606,  1607 Willingness  of  the  Packet  Company  as  well  as 

of  Ae  Railway  Company  10  assent  to  the  operations  of  penalties  if  the  prowriserf  **  bfue  '^ 
piers  were  erected,  to.  1557,  1558.  157^-I575» 

Question  as  to  the  present  landing  pier  being  so  improved  that  the  penalties  could 
with  propriety  be  enforced ;  refevence  hereon  to  the  eircaanstaKae  of  the  iofllctioi»  of 
penalties  fordekys  not  having  yet  been  attempted,  Pritsi  9055-20591  S089-2098. 

Calcalation  that  if  fines  had  been  inflicted  under  the  contract  they  would  have 
amounted  to  about  25,000 1.  for  the  year  1 862-63',  exclusive  of  fines  for  delays  beyond 

control.  Page  2405-2408 Statement  as  to  the  Treasury  not  having  directed  the  Post 

Office  to  see  to  the  eirR)rcement  of  the  fines ;  understanding  at  the  Post  Office  that  tiie 
fines  were  inoperative  because  certain  accommodation  has  not  yet  been  completed  at 

Holyhead,  ib.  2412-2428.  2467 Expediency  when  the  required  accommodation  is 

provideti  of  at  once  inflicting  fines  whenever  delays  occur,  ib.  2418^  24^9*  2428.  2467* 
2+70. 

Wfliingness  of  the  Packet  Company  to  come  under  penalties  if  tJie  breakwater  10  the 
Stag  Rock  be  carried  out ;  that  is,  provided  there  be  a  modification  in  respect  of  the  longer 
sea  distance  to  be  performed  than  was  contemplated  under  tiie  contract,  Watson  2840- 

a853 Opinion  that  a.  system  of  penalties  should  be  enforced,  as  a  security  to  the 

pubUc  and  the  Post  Office,  ib.  2850-2853. 

Expediency  of  concurrence  Between  tiie  Packet  Company  and  the  Railway  Company 
in  regard  to  any  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  mail  con-^ 
tract,  HawkshaiD  2934-2937. 

Repetiiion  of  the  statement  that  the  Railway  Company  are  not  liable  to  penalties  by 
reason  o£  the  breach  of  contract,  by  Goirernment,  Sietoari  2983.  2987-2992 Willing- 
ness of  the  Railway  Company  to  coma  under  penalties  if  the  proposed  alterations  at  the 
itdmiralty  jetty  be  carried  out  y  the  termsj^  however,  to  be  modified,,  ib.  2984-2986. 
2993- 

Lt  is  contemplated  by  the  two  Companies  that  penalties  are  to  be  ehars;ed  separately, 

if  certain  arrangements  be  carried  out,  fVaUon  3064. Exceptions-  to  be  allowed  for 

causes  beyond  control,  if  penalties  are  to  be  applied  to  the  sea  service  separately,,  ib. 
3i:6&-3^68. 

Jooiit  ofier  on.  the  pa«t  of  the  Compa«ies,  in  letter  daAed  la  July  1863,  to  cone  aader 
a  systan  af  separate  penalties  foe  the  land  service  and  the  sea.  service,  A]»p^  p^  142, 143. 

Circumstance  of  penalties  never  having  been  inflicted,  though  the  time  ha»  frequently 

been  exceeded,  Mq).  p.  iii. Recommendation  by  the  Co«mitt?ee  that  when  certain 

additional  acsDnanoitaiion  ie  provided  Government  shoald  inflict  penalties  for  any  un- 
nacessary  delay  htyond  the  time  specified  in  the  contract,  ib%  iv. 

See  aba  "  Blwe^  Piern.        Perfommnce  of  Service.        Premiunu.        Separation 
of  Servicesi, 

Performance  cf  Sermae.  Punctuality  with  which  the  service  has  been  performed,  WaUon 
1 72.  303,^  304 The  time  is  very  well  ktpt,  and  any  ddaya  are  attributable  to  the  non- 
provision  Wy  Goveraanent  of  the  accommodation  stipulated  for  under  the  contract, 
Stewart  1422-1425 Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  there  beine  no  breach  of  con- 
tract so  long  as  the  Railway  Company  make  up  the  delays  incurred  by  the  Packet  Com- 
pany ;  occurrence  also  of  delays  on  the.  part  of  the  Railways,  Priest  2143-2149.. 

The  limit  of  eleven  hours  between  Kingi^wa.  and  London  haa  been  very  frequently 
exceeded,  tbe  eiicesa  having  incveased.  as  tbe  service  has  Cjone  cnii;  particulnrs  hereon  for 

the  year  ending,  3a  Marchr  last,.  Page  233^^  2399 In  ^  first  year  of  tha  service  the 

limit  o£  eleven  boursi  was  exoeeded  655  times,  and  tha  mail  waa  also  earlier  than  its 

^pointed  time  about  asr  often  as  it  was  late,  ib.  2398 In  the  year  1862^-63^  the  mails 

were  behindhand  874  times,  and  were  early  only  472  times,  ib. — —The  time  oacupied  for 
the  aea  passage  has  increased  by  an  average  of  thirteen  minutes  since  the  first  year  under 
the  contract;,  information  as  to  the  excess  of  each  boat  in  the  first  year,.tft»  2401.  2403, 

2404.  2429-2447 The  land  journey  has,  on  the  otiier  hand,,  been  done  in  fess  time 

during  the  year  1862-63,  ib.  2402 ^With  regard  to  the  time  taken  respcctirely  for  the 

sea  service  and  the  land  service,  it  is  no  business  of  die  Pbst  Office  to  take  cognisance  of 
this,  but  of  the  aggregate  time,  ib.  2448-2453. 
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Performance  of  Service — continued. 

Repetition  of  the  statement  that  the  Packet  Company  have  faithfully  kept  their  terms 
of  the  contract^  and  that  the  delays  which  have  arisen  have  been  owing  to  causes  beyond 

control,  or  to  breach  of  contract  by  the  Government,  Watson  2822,  2823. Statement 

that  the  Packet  Compiiny  are  entitled  to  six  minutes  for  the  extra  distance  run  through, 
the  ''  Blue''  piers  not  having  bee^  provided,  ib.  2822. 

See  also  Delay  in  Landing.        Penalties  or  Fines. 

Post  Office.  Constant  complaint  made  by  the  Post  OflSce  relative  to  the  delays  and  over- 
time m  the  performance  of  the  mail  service.  Page  2409-2411. See  also  Penalties  or 

Fines.         Performance  of  Service. 

Premiums.  Approval  of  a  modification  whereby  there  should  be  premiums  for  good  per- 
formance as  well  as  fines  for  over-time,  as  in  the  case  of  rhe  new  Dover  contract,  Waison 
2852. 

Priest,  Commander  Benjamin,  R.N.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Queen*s  harbour  master 

at  Holyhead,  and  conducts  the  packet  service,  1768 Considers  that  the  wooden  pier 

is  now  safe  for  the  packets,  and  ihat  all  it  requires  is  a  screen  at  the  top,  as  a  protection 

against  the  wind,  1769-1794.  1876,  1877.  2076.2087 The  pier  has  recently  been 

"  solidified,"  that  is,  it  has  been  made  firmer  by  more  piles  having  been  driven,  1 776- 

1783 In  heavy  winds  from  the  north  the  packet?^  might  go  on  to  the  extension  jetty, 

without  any  material  difficulty  or  delay;  this  would  rarely  be  necessary,  1790,  1791. 
1795-1808.  1873.  1875.  1908,  1909-  '-^OM. 

Undue  obstruction  to  the  packets  getting  into  the  Camber,  on  account  of  the  way  in 

which  the  reserve  packet  is  often  placed  there,  1800,  iSoi.  1953,  19.54 Belief  as  to 

the  captains  of  the  packets  being  under  orders  to  come  alongside  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty, 
so  that  they  do  not  come  to  the  sheltered  Extension  Pier  or  the  Camber ;   statement 
hereon  10  witness  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  this  conclusion,  1S09-1828.  1950-1954 
Approval  of  a  roof  or  shed  as  a  protection  to  passengers  on  landing,  1829-1832.  1876, 
1877,  1884-1886.  1910-1912.2101. 

Strong  disapproval  of  a  breakwater  from  the  Inner  Platters  to  the  Stag  Rock,  on 
account  of  the  shallow  deplth  of  the  virater  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation, 

except  for  the  mail  packets,  1833-1848.  1919 Advantage  of  removing  the  Admiralty 

Jetty,  and  of  deepening  the  water  in  the  Camber,  1849-1873 Soft  character  of  the 

bottom  in  the  Camber  and  at  the  Admiralty  Jettv,  so  that  the  expense  of  deepening 

would  not  bedrest,  1854-1857.  1867-1872.  2062-2065 Absence  of  material  difficulty 

in  swinging  the  packets  in  the  harbour  at  the  Admiralty  Jettj-,  1858-1866.  1929-1933 
Save  in  very  rough  weather  from  the  north,  the  packets  should  still  arrive  at  the 
Great  Eastern  Jetty,  1873-1877.  1910. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the  stone  piers  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
Haukshaw,  notwithstanding  their  great  expense ;  excellent  accommodation  and  shelter  to 
be  afforded  thereby  to  the   present  packets  and  to  larger  vessels,  1878-1907.    1913- 

>9i9*  1956-1959-    ^964.  2060,  2061.    2076-2078.    2150,  2151 Facility,  under  all 

ordinary  circumstances,  of  keeping  the  route  clear  for  the  packets  in  the  event  of  these 

piers  being  constructed,  1891-1902.  I960-1962 Safety  and  economy  to  be  secured  by 

the  construction  of  only  the  eastt^rn  pier  in  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  plan;  expediency,  however, 
of  both  piers  being  made,  1913*1919. 

Further  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  present  wooden  pier  (with  a  screen),  together 
with  the  extension  pier,  presents  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  mail  service,  1920- 
1924.  1937-1940.  2087 Practice  as  to  the  harbour  dues  levied  respectively  at  Holy- 
bead    and  Kingstown,    1925-1928.    1941-1947 Witness   further   approves    of  the 

Admiralty  Jetty  being  removed  and  the  harbour  deepened,  but  would  infinitely  prefer  the 

adoption  of  the  plan  for  the  two  stone  piers,  1934-1936,  1963-1969 Arrangement  by 

which  the  reserve  boat  in  the  Camber  might  be  removed  to  a  better  position ;  facility  in 
such  case  of  the  packets  coming  to  the  extension  berth,  1970-1983*  2160-2168. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  packets  have  been,  on  an  average,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  behind  the  time  agreed  upon  with  the  Railway  Company  in  coming 
from  Kingstown  to  Holyhead,  and  that  such  delay  has  been  mainly  owing  to  diminish^ 
speed,  in  order  to  save  fuel,  1984.  2005.  2015-2023.  2084  e^  ^ej^.—— Information  relative 
to  the  time  occupied  at  Holyhead  and  at  Kingstown,  after  establishing  the  communicatioQ 
by  gangway,  showing  that  there  is  only  about  half  a  minute  in  favour  of  Kingstown, 
1990-1994.  2121-2123— —Instances  of  great  delay  at  Holyhead  before  establishing 
communication  by  gangway;  this  might  be  avoided  by  going  to  the  extension  jetty, 
1995-1998.  2005-2007. 

Large  saving  of  coal,  &c.,  by  going  fifteen  instead  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour ;  the  Packet 
Company,  in  fact,  save  as  much  as  10,000/.  a  year  by  their  decrease  of  speed,  2000- 

2004.    2023.   2152-2159 Means,  otherwise  than  by  the    proposed  breakwater   to 

the  Stag  Rock*  by  which,  in  rough  weather,  from  the  north  the  passengers  and  vessels 
may  be  sheltered,  2008-2014 Accelerated  speed  of  the  packets,  since  the  sitting  of 
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Priest,  Commander  Benjamin,  R.N. — (Analysis  of  his  EvideDce.)-— con/thtt^cf. 

the  present  Conimittce,  2017-2019.  2139*2142 Facility  and  safety  with  which  the 

present  vessels  might  accomplish  the  passage  in  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes^  2020- 
2022.  2053— 2059.  2112-2116.  2128. 

Information  as  to  the  works  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the  Railway  Company  in 

the  inner  harbour,  2024-2029 Consideration  of  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a 

packet  pier  upon  the  Great  Northern  breakwater ;  sundry  objections  thereto,  2030-2052 

Expediency  of  Holyhead  being  made  a  port  of  repair  for  men-of-war  in  St.  George's 

Channel,  2034. 

Question  as  to  the  present  landing  pier  being  so  improved  that  the  penalties  could 
with  propriety  be  enforced :  reference  hereon  to  the  circumstance  of  tne  infliction  of 

penalties  for  delays  not  having  yet  been  attempted,  2055-2059.  2089-2098 Occa- 

siftnal  diflSculiy  at  present  in  strong  nortberly  viinds  further  adverted  to  as  a  matter 
which  may  be  obviated  without  risk,  by  running  the  packets  on  to  the  Extension  Pier, 

2066-2075.  2083 Convenience  to  be  afforded  by  deepening  the  inner  harbour,  2081- 

2076.  2080.  2102-2104 Further  statement  as  to  its  being  to  the  interest  of  the  Packet 

Company  to  delay,  2084-2088. 

Much  longer  time  in  swinging  at  the  Extension  Jetty  than  at  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty ; 
ample  time,  however,  for  carrying  out  this  process  between  arrival  and  departure,  2105- 

2111 ^The  construction  of  the  proposed  stone  piers  would  expedite  the  landing  and 

embarking  by  about  five  minutes,  2117-2M9.  2126- — By  certain  improvements  at  the 
present  pier,  the  process  of  landing,  &c.  mi^ht  be  made  as  short  and  as  convenient  as  at 

Kingstown, 2120-2127 Witness  once  laid  the  "  Himalaya*'  alongside  at  Kingstown, 

without  any  difficulty  having  arisen,  2129-2136. 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  breach  of  contract  so   long  as  the 
Railway  Company  make  up  the  delays  incuired  by  the  Packet  Company ;    occuirence 

also  of  delays  on  the  part  ot  the  railways,  2143-2149 Olyection  to  placing  the  reserve 

boat  at  moorings  in  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  harbour,  2160-2167 With  regard  to 

a  delay  of  some  hours  in  November  i860,  when  the  "  Leinster  *'  was  lying  in  the  Camber 
at  the  time,  and  the  "  Munster "  was  ordered  to  replace  the  "  Ulster,''  the  first-named 
vessel,  if  not  available  for  service,  should  not  have  been  lying  in  the  Camber  at  all,  2169- 

Public,  The.    Twofold  sense  in  which  the  public  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  contract  and 
in  proper  facilities  being  afforded,  Stewart  2965-2973.  3007-3010. 

See  also  Paseengers. 


Railway  Company.     See  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railuay  Company.  London  and  North 

Western  Railway  Company. 

Railway  Curve  {Between  Station  and  Pier).  Suggestion  made  by  witness  for  improving 
the  curve  leading  to  the  pier  from  the  railway  ;  this  has  not  been  authorised,  Hawhshaw 

685,  686.  689,  690.  700-705 Estimated  outlay  of  20,000  /.  in  connexion  with  the 

doing  away  with  the  change  of  locomotive  engine  at  Holyhead,  ib.  700-705.  722.  3028- 

3041.  3045-3051 Facility  to  be  given  by  inaproving  the  access  of  the  trains  to  the 

pier,  that  is,  by  straightening  the  curve  in  the  line  between  the  station  and  the  pier, 

Stewart  1559-1562.  1580,  1581 The  proposed  alterations  at  the  Admiralty  jetty  do 

not  include  an  improvement  of  the  curve  from  the  railway  station,  Hawkshaw  2879-2881 

Necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  contract  time  if  the  curve  between  the  railway 

station  and  the  pier  be  not  improved,  Stewart  2958-2964 Question  as  to  the  necessity 

of  the  proposed  im|jrovement  of  tlie  curve,  Hawkshaw  3035-3041. 

Refreshment  Room.    Condition  upon  which  the  Treasury  are  supposed  to  sanction  the 

refreshment  room  proposed  hy  witness,  ^atrA^Aatr  900 It  is  now  proposed  to  erect 

a  refreshment  room  at  the  stone  pier,  ib.  2874. 

Rendel,  Mr.  Unsatisfactory  character  of  the  plan  of  accommodation  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Rendel  in  1856,  Watson  57-59 Letter  from  witness  to  Mr.  Rendel  m  1856  con- 
taining suggestions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  packets,  t£.  59. 

.Reserve  Packet.  Necessity  of  the  spare  vessel  in  the  Camber  lying  higher  up  if  the  packets 
are  to  come  to  the  extension  pier,  Payne  1396-1403— -Undue  obstruction  to  the 
arriving  packets  getting  into  the  Camber,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  reserve 

packet  is  often  placed,  Priest  1800,  1801.  1953,  1954 Arrangement  by  which  the 

reserve  boat  in  the  Camber  might  be  removed  to  a  better  position ;  facility  in  such  case 

of  the  packets  coming  to  the  extension  berth,  ib.  1970-1983.  2160-2168 Objection 

to  placing  the  reserve  boat  at  moorings  in  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  harbour,  ib.  2160- 
^167. 
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Reserve  PacAc^— continued. 

Means  of  providing  a  place  for  the  reserve  boat  to  lie  tn^  at  a  cost  of  about  i,ooo  /.  for 
dredgtngy  so  that  the  packets  might,  oome  to  the  extenskm  pier ;  insufficieficj  of  this 
accommodation  in  north  and  north-easterly  gaies,  Abemeihy  2599-2611.  26.73—— 
Difficulty  as  to  a  proper  and  safe  locality  for  tibie  spare  packet,  if  the  incoming  packeu 
ivere  to  come  to  the  extensiou  berth,  Keane  2854*2859. 

Nature  of  the  alteration  proposed  as  regards  the  berth  for  the  reserve  packet,  that  is,  in 
connexion  with  the  removal  of  the  Ajdmiralty  Jetty,  &c.,  Hawkshaw  2882,  2883.  2891, 
2892. 

See  also  Extensiou  at  Stone  Pier,  ^c. 

Itoofon  Wooden  Pier.     See  Shed  or  Roof. 

S. 

Screens.    Advantage  of  a  screen  at  the  top  of  the  wooden   pier  as   sheltering  the  packets 

from  the  north  winds,  Sulivan  1711  ;  Abernethy  2555.  2585-2587 Proposed  erection 

of  two  screens,  one  on  the  new  pier  or  stone  extension,  and  one  on  the  present  wooden 
jetty,  Hawkshaw  2874-2893. See  also  Wooden  Pier,  Sfc. 

Sea  Service.     See  Penalties  or  Fines.  Performance  of  Service.  SeparaiioH  of 

Servicesj  ^.        Speed  of  Packets.         Term%  of  Contract. 

Separation  of  Services  (Separate  Penalties).     Arrangement  contemplated  at  one  time  for  a 

separate    lime  for  the  sea  service,  and  for  separate  penalties,    Watson  309,  310 

Wiilingtwss  of  the  Pack^  Company  to  come  under  penalties  for  the  sea  service  by  itself, 
if  the  present  conditions  of  the  contract  be  revised,  io.  2847. 

Willingness  of  the  Railway  Company  to  arrange  with  the  Packet  Company  for  sending 
in  a  joint  proposal,  separating  the  land  service  from  the  »ea  service,  with  separate  penal- 
ties for  each,  67e?<?ar^  3014-302 1 Advantage  if  the  service  were  treated  separatt^ly 

with  reference  to  penalties,  ib.  3015-3018. 

Proposition  now  made  by  the  Packet  Company  for  the  performance  of  the  sea  service, 
under  certain  conditions,  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  it  being  an  arrangement  that  a  sepa- 
rate proposition  wiH  be  made  for  the  land  service,  the  vjrtjole  time  to  Dublin  being 
1 1  hours  and  35  minutes;  detaik  in  explanation  thereof,  Watson  3063  et  seq. State- 
ment showing  that,  deducting  the  time  for  Embarking  and  dis4smbaftk4ngy  &c.,  about  four 

hours  clear  would  be  left  for  the  sea  passage,  ib.  3092-31 10 Fairness  of  the  proposed 

arrangement,  the  five  minutes  beyond  the  present  contract  time,  of  1 1  hours  and  30 
minutes  being  equivalent  for  the  increased  sea  distance  through  the  ^' blue "  piers  not 

being  provided,  ib.  31 1 1.  31 15^3126.  3172-31 75 Understanding  as  to  the  willingness 

of  the  Railway  Company  to  join  in  the  foregoing  proposal,  and  to  do  the  land  service  in 
6  hours  and  50  minutes  ;  it  is  not,  however,  at  present  a  joint  proposal,  ib.  3115-3122. 
3i3«-3»34- 3176,  3^77- 

Further  consideration  of  the  proposal  that  4  hours  and  3c  minutes  be  allowed  for  each 
pa8sas:e,  including  the  landing,  &c.,  if  penalties  are  to  be  enforced;  the  maximum  pas- 
sage sboidd  be  4  nours  and  5  minutes,  25  minutes  being  albwed  for  the  transfer.  Sec,  at 
each  side,  Watson  3123-3126.  3149-317^-  3172-3175. 

Joint  letter  from  Messrs.  Sti^wart  and  Watson  to  the  Chaiiman  of  the  Committee, 
dated  10  July  1863,  offering  to  perform  the  service  under  a  separate  system  of  penalties 
for  the  land  service  and  the  sea  service,  App.  142,  143* 

8ked  cr  R^of.    Great  eoavenietice  of  a  roof  or  shed,  as  at  Kingstown,  for  the  sheher  of 
the  passengers  in  pasting  from  the  packets  to  the  train  ;  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of 

construction  of  the  required  shed,  Waison  196-^20.  229,  230 Evpedieuev  of  the  eceo* 

tion  of  a  screen  or  shed  as  a  protection  in  landing,  Tnp^oo/:  422, 423. 469. Keane 

933-941.— iord  Bessboroughy  2495,  2496, 

Caution  necessary  before  proceeding  with  a  roof  on  the  wooden  jetty;  op'mion  that 
this,  however,  may  now  be  undertaken,  HawJtshaw  603.  622,  623.  053-655.  689.  724- 
726.  853.  861,  862— —Belief  that  the  proposed  roof  will  provide  but  very  little  shelter ; 
examination  on  that  point  wiili  reference  to  several  plans  for  protecting  ite  passengers, 
ais  by  a  screen  in  conjunction  with  a  shed,  &c^  ib.  623-680.  71^  720.  726-728^ — -Suoa 
of  40,000/.  as  the  estimated  cost  Aif  aroof  for  tiie^tty,  ib.  695— —The  erection  of  aahad 

would  not  in  any  way  fitcilitote  the  postal  service,  i£.  757,  758 Question  aa  to  the 

erection  of  a  roof  or  sheds  further  adverted  to ;  absence  of  difficulty  in  placing  skedUlif 

the  Admiralty  Jetty  be  given  up  to  the  packets,  ib.  767-776.  800-805.  860-664 If 

the  breakwater  {rom  the  isner  Piatters  were  made,  a  shed  might  safely  be  elected  on  the 
preseut  jetty,  ^eoTie  1062. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  erection  of  a  shed  or  roof  would  afford  no  shelter  of 
any  moment,  and  is  not  advisable,  SuUsoan  1707-1730.   1756-1758. 

dpproval  ^ 
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Report,.  iSSi^r^contimiied. 

Shed  or  Roof^-coniinned. 

Approval  of  a  ix>of  or  shed  as  a  proi^ciion  to  passengers  ou  laodiog,  Priest  1829- 

1832.  1876,   1877.  i884r-i886.   1910-1912.  2101 There  would   be  no  difficulty  in 

putiing  a  shed  and  a  screen  on  the  present  jetty,  if  strengthened,  Ahernethy  2549-2556. 

2668-2670 Necessity  of  a  shed  upon  th«  jetty,  but  nut  of  a  screen,  if  ibe  proposed 

breakwater  were  made,  ii.  2596-2598. 

Contemplated  roof  250  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  at  the  proposed  stone  extension 

pier,  Hawhshaw  2874 Explanation  as  to  its  being  proposed   to  erect  a  shed  for  the 

protection  only  of  arriving  passengers  ;  considerable  expense  necessary  in  strengthening 
the  wooden  pier  for  the  erection  of  a  dose-boarded  shed  as  a  sheSter  on  departure,  tS. 
2888-2890.  2906-2913.  2924-2926 — -Character  of  the  shed  contemplated  by  witness 
'for  the  present  wooden  pier,  without  strengthening  the  latter,  ib.  2906-2908. 

Expediency  of  the  shed  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  (Q.  2874),  being  300  feet  long 

instead  of  25a  feet,  Stewart  2946-2948.  2999-300I Non-objeciion,  on  engineering 

groonds,  to  the  proposed  shed  being  300  feel  long,  Hawkshaw  3023,  3024 ^JDoubt  aa 

to  the  expediency  erf  the  elongation  of  the  shed  to  300  feet,  ib.  3042-3044. 

Advantage  if  a  shed  were  made  at  the  Great  Eastt^rn  or  wooden  jetty,  for  the  shelter  of 
departing  passengers ;  willingness  of  the  Packet  Company  to  make  this  a  condition  in 
their  proposal,  Trateon  3066-308 1.  3135.  3148 Absence  of  inconvenience  in  length- 
ening to  300  feet  the  shed  proposed  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Hawk  haw,  ib.  3171. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that    in   addition  to    certain  alterations  at  the 
Admiralty  Jetty,  &c.,  a  shed  be  erected  on  the  wooden  jetty,  Rep.  iv. 
See  also  Passengers. 

Svse  of  Vesteb.  Anticipation  that  the  Irish  traffic  will  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  be 
greatly  developed,  that  orach  larger  and  more  boats  will  be  reouired,  and  thai,  therefore, 
it  is  very  inexpedient  to  spend  much  m^  ney  on  the  site  of  tne  present  pier,  which  will 
not  then  be  the  proper  site,  Hawkshaw  495-498.  502-506.  535.  614-621.  706-709. 
719-722. 

The  proposed  breakwater  towards  the  Stag  Rock  in  conjunction  with  the  jetty  would 
accommodate  any  increase  in  iht  size  or  number  of  the  packets  that  is  likely  to  take 

place,  JE«melo63;   W^i&ams  1131-1133.  1165-1167 \Vitness  decidedly  prefers  the 

plan  for  a  breakwater  north  of  the  wooden  jetty  to  the  plan  for  a  landing-place  at  the 
Admiralty  Jetty,  and  connder&  the  former  wotild  accommodate  any  larger  vessels  likely 

to  be  ubed  for  the  service,  Payne  1294.  1308  et  seq. Danger  of  collision  in  crossing 

the  Channel  with  vessels  larger  than  the  prfsent  packets ;  adequacy  in  fact  of  the  proposed 
acGommodatioB  for  any  futmie  packet  service,  Evans  2735-2738.  2801. 

Skinner,  Capt.  Arthur  Macgregory  R. N.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Was  for someyears 

karbour-masterat  Holybesd,  «I7<>-2178 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  most  efficient 

means  of  accommodatinfi^  the  Irish  packers  19  by  a  breakwater  from  the  Platters  to  the 

Stag  Rock,  as  propoaed  by  witness  some  six  years  ago,  2179  ef  seq. Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  a  plan  for  removing  the  Admiralty  Jetty  and  deepening  the  water  at  the 
Camber,  with  a  view  to  a  ianding-place  for  the  packets,  2182-2189.   2198,  2199.  2225, 

2226 With  regard  10  the  plan   for  sCone   piere,  as  propc»sed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the 

packets  would  be  liable  to  obstmctioi^  from  vessel  getting  in  their  way,  and  the  expenses 
would  be  very  great,  2200-2213.  2227-^229. 

Solidification  of  Wooden  Piers.     See  Wooden  Piers,  ^c,  3,  4. 

Speed  of  Packets.  Statement  to  tbe  effect  that  the  packets  have  been  00  the  average  from 
twenty  to  tweaty-five  minuies  bebind  the  tin^  agreed  upon  with  the  Railway  Ccnapany 
in  coming  from  Kingstown  t»  Holyhead,  and  that  such  delay  has  been  mainly  owing  to 

diminished  speed  in  order  to  save  fuel,  Priest  1984-2005.  2015-2023.  2084  et  seq. 

Large  saving  ot  coal^  Isc,  by  going  fifteen  instead  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour ;  tbe  Facket 
Company,  in  fact,  save  lOfiOoL  a  year  by  then*  decrease  of  speed,  H  2000-^004.  2023* 
2152-2159 Accelerated  speed  of  the  packets  since  the  sitting  of  the  present  Com- 
mittee, ib.  201^-2019.  2139-2142 Facility  and  safety  with  which  the  present  vessels 

might  accomplish  the  passage  in  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  tfr.  2020-2022.  2053- 
2059.  2112-2116.  2128. 

Denial  of  the  statement  that  tlie  Packet  Company  have  reduced  the  apeed  ift  order 

to  save  coals,  Watson  2824 Befutation  of  the  ^atement  that  the  speed  has  recently 

been  increased  on  account  of  the  sitting  of  the  Committee ;  the  increased  speed  is  due 
to  the  vessels  having  been  cleaned,  ib. 

Stag  Rock.     See  Breakwater  or  Pier  from  the  Inner  Platters. 

Stanley,  The  BomouraHe  William  Owen  (Member  of  the  Hmse\  (Analysis  of  his 
Evidence.) — On  the  part  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company  signed  the  contract  for 
the  Irish  mail  service ;  did  so  distinctly  on  the  fiiith  that  the  piers  sanctioned  by  the 
Admiralty  and  Treasury  were  to  be  built,  1618,  1619.  1629 The  piers  were  not  only 
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Report,  1863 — continued. 

Stanley,  The  Hon.  W.  Owen  (Member  of  the  House).     (Analysis,  8cc.) — continued. 

sanctioned,  but  the  contracts  for  them  were  let,  the  Admiralty  Laving  subsequently  taken 

steps  for  stopping  the  works,   1619,  1620.  1634,  ^635 Tlie  Chester  and  Holyhead 

Company  in  stipulating  for  the  piers  had  in  view  the  accommodation  not  only  of  the  Irish 
packets  but  of  transatlantic  packets  and  large  mercantile  vessels^  1621-16*28. 

Circumstances  under  wiiich  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company  were  absolved  by  Act 
of  Parliament  fom  a  contribution  of  200,000  /.  in  aid  of  a  pier  in  the  centre  of  the 
haibour,  1623.  1624  1631 Decided  claim  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany (ill  which  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company  is  now  absorbed)  upon  the  Govem- 

ment  for  tlie  constiuciion  of  the  piers,  1629,  1630 Recent  date  at  which  there  has 

been  for  the  first  time  any  repudiation  on  the  part  of  Government  of  the  engagement 
undertaken  by  them  in  connection  with  the  contract,  1632-1635. 

Stewart,  Charles  Edward.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— As  secretary  to  the  London 
and   North   Western   RaiUay  Company    is   well  conversant  with   the  circnmstances 

connected  with  the  Irish  mail  contract,   1411,   1412 Suggestion,  originally  by  Sir 

James  Grahum  in  185^,  which  led  to  the  North  Western  Company  and  the  Dublin  Steam 
Psicket  Company  making  joint  proposals  for  a  contract  providing  ereatly  increased^ 
comumnicHtion,  1413,  1414 Particulars  as  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  joint  com- 
panies, with  reference  more  especially  to  their  having  stipulated  that  such  terms  should 
be  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  certain  accommodation  at  Holyhead  by  the  Govem- 
ment;  modifications  subsequently,  1414-1425. 

Circumstance  of  the  railway  company  having  proposed  to  do  the  land  service  free  if 

the  Government  would  provide  certain   accommoaation,  1415 Arrangements  first 

proposed  as  to  time;  this  was  eventually  fixed  at  eleven  hours  between  London  and 

Kingston,  1418-1421.   1425.  1507-1511 The  time  is  very  well  kept,  and  any  delays 

are  attributable  to  the  non-provision  by  Government  of  the  accommodation  stipulated 

for  under  the  contract,  1422-1435 Non-liability  of  the  companies  to  penalties  so 

long  as  Government  fails  to  provide  the  piers,  tec.  which  were  agreed  to,  1425,  1426. 
1444-1446.  1532-1536. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  ihat  Government  distinctly  agreed  to  construct  the  stone  |ners 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  and  that  a  contract  was  actually  let  for  their  execution,. 

1425-1441 Acceptance    of  the  contract  by  the   railway  company  in  view  of  the 

collateral  advanta^^es  to  be  derived  from  the  piers,  whereas,  in  the  absence  of  these,  they^ 

have  suffered  a  very  heavy  annual  loss,  1425.  1439-1443.  1532,  1533.  1542,  1543 

Understanding  that  the  wooden  jetiy  was  to  be  provided  merely  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, 1432,  1433.  1447,  ^44^-  1481-1484 The  estimate  for  the  piers  was  425,000^1 ; 

1447- 

Interest  of  Government  under  the  contract  in  facilitating  the  passenger  traflic,  1449- 
1451— »- Decided  objection  by  the  railway  company  to  agree  to  the  contract  if  they  had 
not  felt  assured  that  the  stipulated  works  wf;uld  have  been  executed,  1452.  1531,  1532: 
—The  piers  were  distinctly  intended  for  the  Irish  service,  and  for  packets  drawing  deep 

virater,  1453.    1551 Explanation  relating  to  an  offer  by  the  Company  to  abandon 

th^ir  claim  to  the  piers  in  Question,  and  to  come  under  the  penalty  clause,  if  Government 
would  give  them  50,000  2.  to  be  laid  out  on  works  in  the  old  harbour,!  43'(.-i457. 1 537*1 540* 

The  plan  for  a  breakwater,  north  of  the  wooden  jetty,  wcmld  not  be  satisfact<iry  to  the 
railway  companv,  as  providing  only  for  a  particular  class  of  packets,  instead  of  beine 

available  for  general  purposes,  1459-1461^ Suggestion  that  it  the  stone  piers,  proposed 

by  Mr.  Haw-haw,  oe  abandoned,  expenditure  can  then  be  made  most  judicially  and 
economically  by  removing  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  and  by  extending  and  widening  the 
present  stone  jetty,  and  deepening  the  harbour  at  this  point,  1461-1478 Circum- 
stance of  certain  objections  by  the  captains  of  the  packets  to  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  piers 

having  been  previously  made  in  1856,  and  having  been  overruled,  1465-1472.  1558 

The  wooden  jetty  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  1479,  1480.  1567-1569. 

Reference  to  a  suL^eestion  by  Admiral  Washington,  for  lengthening,  by  200  feet,  the 
eastern  arm  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  breakwater;  this  was  assented  to,  1485,  i486.  1500- 

1503 Witness  considers  that  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  stone  piers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 

advantageous  plan,   1487-1492 Facility,  by  proper  regulations,  of  keeping  a  dear 

passage  for  the  packets  if  the  stone  piers  be   built,    1493-1499 ^The  estimate  of 

425,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament,  1503 Favourable  opinion  of  the  Steam  Packet 

Company,  and  of  Mr.  Watson,  in  regard  to  these  piers ;  they  regarded  them,  in  fact,  aa 
a  condition  of  the  contract,  1504-1506.  1557.  *672*1575» 

Large  saving  to  the  public  if  the  terms  first  proposed  by  the  joint  companies  had  been 

accepted,  1512 Explanatory  statement  as  to  the  fares  between  Dublin  and  London 

having  been  raised  since  the  receipt  of  increased  subsidies  under  the  contract,  1513*1530 
Inference  as  to  Government  having  admitted  their  own  liability  in  not  enforcing  penalties^ 
l63*-*536-  1606,  1607 Apprehension  lest  litigation  might  result  if  the  railway  com- 
pany were  to  express  themselves  satisfied  with  any  temporary  expedients  at  Holyhead, 
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Steibart,  Charles  Edward.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — continued. 

1541 ^Willingness  of  the  company  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  any 

impartial  public  man,  1541.  1552. 

Whatever  the  legal  construction  of  the  contract  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
piers  in  question  were  agreed  to  by  Govenimeut,  and  made  a  condition  by  the  railway 

company  before  the  contmct  was  executed,  1542-1550.   1597-1C07.  1615-1617 It 

was  anticipated  by  the  company  that  Transatlantic,  and  other  Inrge  pnckets  would  make 
Holyhead  a  port  of  call  if  the  piers  were  provided  ;  and  but  for  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  this  source,  the  company  would  not  have  entered  into  the  contract,  1551- 

1553    1599-1614 If  the   Government  do  not  build  these  piers,  they  should  in  equity 

revise  the  contract,  1553.  1604. 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  wooden  pier  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  company,  although 
it  may,  with  certain  alterations,  answer  the  wants  of  the  packet  company,  1544-1556. 

1580,  1581 Willingness  of  the*  packet  company,  as  well  as  of  the  railway  company, 

to  assent  to  the  operation  of  penalties  if  the  promised  piers  be  constructed,  1557,  1558. 

1572-1575 Facility  to  be  given  by  improving  the  access  of  the  trains  to  the  pier, 

thai  is,  by  straightening  the  curve  on  the  line  between  the  station  and  the  pi^r,  1559- 
1562.  1580,  1851. 

Further  reference  to  the  plan  for  widening  and  extending  the  present  stone  pier,  as  the 
best  arrangement  if  the  piers  contended   for  by  witness  cannot  at  present  be  granted, 

1563-1567 Objection  to  the  use  alternatively  of  the  present  pier,  and  of  the  proposed 

inner  pier,  1567-1569.  1586-1592 Doubt  as  to  its  being  unsafe,  or  very  difficult  for 

the  packets  to  go  to  the  proposed   inner  pier,  and   to  swing  or  back  round  there,  1570, 

157^'  '576-1579 With  regard  to  a  former  arrangement,  by  which  the  Chester  and 

Holyhead  Company  were  to  contribute  200,000/.  towards  the  packet  pier,  this  was 
previously  to,  and  altogether  apart  from,  the  present  coniract,  1582-1585. 

Economy  eventually  to  the  public,  if  Government  had  accepted  the  first  propositions 
of  the  railway  company,  and   had  carried  out  the  desired  improvements  at  Holyhead, 

1593 The  estimate  for  the  piers  was  not  only  approved  by  Government,  but  the  money 

was  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  contract  let,    1597-1600 Slight  increase  in  the 

railway  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  Holyhead,  1601 If  the  piers  had  not  been  pro- 
mised, the  company  would  have  asked  40,000/.  or  50,000/.  a  year  for  the  mail  service, 
instead  of  19,000/.;  1602,  1603.  i6o8.  1614. 

[Second  Examination.]     Expediency   of  the  shed   referred  to    by    Mr.   Hawkshaw 

*  (Q.  2874.)  heingsoo  feet  long,  imtead  of  250  feet,  2946-2948.  2999-3001- Approval 

by  the  railway  company  of  the  stone  extension  pier  being  made  the  point  of  departure  as 
well  as  of  arrival;  belief  that    there  would   be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to   the  packets 

turning  round   or  swinging,  2949,  2950.  2953-2957.  2994-2998 Very  exceptional 

instances  in  which  the  packets  could  not  start  from  the  stone  pier,  so  that  they  would 
rarely  suffer  through  there  being  no  shed  upon  the  wooden  pier,  2951-2957. 

Main  complaint  by  the  railway  company,  that  the  comfort  of  the  public  going  by  the 

mail  trains  has  not    been  properly   consulted  by  Government,   2955.   2965-2971 

Necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  contract  time  if  the  curve  between  the  railway  station 

and  the  pier  be  not  improved,  2958-2964 ^Twofold  sense  in  which  the  public  have  a 

direct  interest  in  the  contract,  and  in  proper  facilities  being  afforded,  2965-2973.  3007- 
3010 Benefit  to  the  public  purse,  to  the  extent  of  20,000/.  a  year,  by  the  expecta- 
tions held  out  to  the  railway  company  as  contractors,  2971.  2974. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  prospective  advantages  anticipated  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, but  for  which  there  would  ask  40,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  20,000/.,  before  entering 

mto  the  contract,  2974-2981.  3002*3006.  3021,3022 Repetition  of  the  statement  that 

the  company  are  not  liable  to  penalties  by   reason  of  the  breach  of  the  contract  by 

Government,  2983.  2,987-2992 Willingness  of  the  railway  company  to  come  under 

penalties  if  the  proposed  alterations  at  ihe  Admiralty  Jetty  be  carried  out ;  the  terms 
however  to  be  modified,  2984-2986.  2993. 

Witness  repeats  that  his  company  is  perfectly  willing  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 

arbitration  of  any  impartial  public  man,  2986.  2991.  3011-3013 Willingness  of  his 

company  to  arrange  with  the  packet  company  for  sending  in  a  joint  proposal,  separating 
the  land  service  from  the  sea  service,  with  separate  penalties  for  each,  3014-3021 — — 
Advantage  if  the  services  were  treated  separately  with  reference  to  penalties,  3015-3018. 

Stone  Hers.     See  '"  Blue*'  Piers.  Breakwater  or    Pier  from   the    Inner   Platters. 

Extension  at  Stone  Pier^  SfC. 

Subsidies  to  Contractors.    The  subsidy  for  the  p  .cket  service  is  85,900  /.  a  year,  subject 
to  a  reduction  by  inciease  of  the  passenger  traffic  beyond  35,000/.  a  year,  Watson  311 

The  subsidy  for  the  railway  service  is  19,000/.  a  year,  Stewart  1512. 

See  also  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company.        Passengers. 

SuUvan,   Cap.  Bartholomew  James,  R.N.,C.B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  well 

acquainted  with  Holyhead  Harbour,  1636-1638^ Concludes  from  the  absence  of  acci-    ^^^T^ 
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Beport,  i86^-^conliHued. 

Sulivan,  Capt.  Bartholomew  JqtmSj  R.  n.,  c.  b.    (Analysis  oi'  bis  Evidence.) — conUuuaL 

deiH  at  the  wooden  pier  for  the  packets,  that  the  danger  cannot  be  much,  1639-1644. 

1648-1651 The  pier  may  be  greatly  improved  by  some  further  resistance  to  the  force 

of  the  sea  througli  the  piles,  and  by  a  screen  against  the  wind,  1643.  1654 Very 

sliizht  advanta^ce  of  Kingstown  Harbour  over  Holyhead  Harbour  as  regards  the  average 
tinie  for  establishing  communication  by  gangway  and  landing  the  mails ;  doubt,  in  fact, 
as  to  any  serious  delay  oocuning  by  reason  of  the  present  pier  at  Holyhead,  1644-1647. 
1 652-1 675. 

Rare  occasions  upon  which  the  packets  are  obliged  to  clepitrt  from  the  south  tide  of 

the  pier  on  account  of  stiong  vrimJs  or  seas  from   the  northward,  1676-1 680.  1684 

Effect  of  solidifying  the  present  pier  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  and  convenient  inside, 

1681,   1682 Limited  advanlaue  of  a  breakwater  to  the  north  of  the  pier,  as  it  would 

only  save  the  trouble  of  swinging  in>ide  on  rare  occasions ;  inexpediency  therefore  of 
incuiTiug  the  large  experiditure  involved  in  such  breakwater,  1683-1687.  1703-1706. 

Strong  disapproval  of  a  large  outlay  for  new  stone  piers,  as  pUjnned  by  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw;  very  imperfect  shelter  even  if  these  piers  were  built,  1688-1695— —Suguestion 
in  regard  to  the  packets  coming  inside  the  present  break watei*,  certain  arrangements 

being  adopred  for  keeping  the  way  clear  of  vessels,  i6()2.  1694 Objection  tt)  any  new 

pier  or  breakwater  being  constructed  out  of  the  public  money.,  inasmuch  as  the  present 
one  aifords  adequate  accommodation  for  the  packets,  1695-1706. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  erection  of  a  shed   or  roof  would  afford  no  shelter  of 

any  moment,  and  is  not  advisahle,  1707-1 73a  1756-1758 Advantage  of  a  screen  at 

the  pier,  as  sheltering  the  packets  from  the  iMrtb  wind,  1711 Objection  to  a  com- 
plete solidification  of  the  pier,  altliongh  the  Apftftures  may  be  further  closed  with  4iiuch 
advantage,  1718-1720, 

Approval  of  a  removal  of  the  Admiralty  Jetty,  and  of  deepenmg  the  water,  as  the 
bet^t  means  of  affording  additional  accomaiodatiou  to  the  packets,  if  it  be  considered 

necessary,  1731-1752.  1765-1767 Convenience  at  times  in  the  packets  being  aWe  to 

come  to  the  extension  berth,  if  the  Admiralty  Jetty  were  removed  ;  absence  of  any  in- 
creased risk,  1 731-1 746.  1765-1767 — —Slight  impwtancc  attached  to  the  vessels  coming 
in  upon  the  weather  side  of  the  pier,  1768-1758 Considerable  expense  of  a  break- 
water or  landing  pier  to  the  Stag  Rock,  as  a  protection  to  ti)e  pseseat  wooden  jetty, 
1758-1764. 

Swinging  at  Stone  Extension  Pier,  ^c.     Obstacle  to  using  the  stone  pier  as  a  departure 
berth,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  swinging  inside  the  harbour,  Watson  189- 

195.  233-238 Obstacles  to  accommodating  the  steam  i»ackets  by  d(*epening  tbe^ater 

and  by  bringing  the  vessels  into  the  Camber ;  great  difficulty  and  danger  m  swinging 
the  packets  in  so  confined  a  space,  JV^^oA  365-367.  398,  409-414— —Objections  even 
if  the  Camber  were  cleared  away  to  bringitig  the  vsssels  alongside  the  present  break- 
water, on  account  more  especially  of  the  difficulty,  danger,  and  delay  of  swhiging; 

examination  hereon,  i&  425  et  seq Way  in  which  the  packets  should  come  alongside, 

either  on  the  north  or  south  of  the  jetty,  and  siuiuld  swing  round,  if  the  proposed  parallel 
breakwater  were  constructed,  i6.  440-465.  4^7-475. 

Doubt  as  to  any  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  packets  swinging  at  the  Admiralty 
whaif,  Hawkshaw  517-526.547-551;  IStewart  isjo,  1571.  157^1579;  Pr/et^  1858- 
1866.1929-1933. 

Considerable  trouble  in  swingin":  the  packets  at  the  stone  pier,  or  in  backing  them 

round,  Williams  1104-1115.   1138-1142.1154-1157 Practice  at  present  as  to  the 

side  of  the  jetty  at  which  the  packets  bring  up,  and  as  to  the  swinging  or  backing  round 

or  the  ressels  before  starting,  ib.  1168-1179.  1194-1231 Greater  delay  in  swinging 

at  the  stone  pier  than  at  the  wooden  jetty ;  average  of  about  twenty  minutes  in  swinging 
inordinary  weather  at  the  latter,  ib.  1209-1216.  1227-1231, 

Increased  difficulty  and  delay  in  swinging  the  vessels  inside  the  Admiralty  Jetty ;  con- 
siderable delay  at  present  in  swinging  at  the  wooden  pier,  Payne  1258-1279.  1329- 

1338.  1380-1384 ^Short  Hme  available  at  Holyhead  for  swioging  aodisoaling,  whilst 

at  Kingstown  there  is  plenty  of  spare  time,  H.  1V75-1278.  1329-1336.1404-1410— 
It  once  took  witness  an  hour  and  a  half  to  swing  round,  and  he  bks  frequently  been  more 
than  an  hour,  ib.  1275.  1329-1331. 

Much  longer  time  in  swinging  at  the  extension  jetty  than  at  the  Great  Eastern  jetty ; 
SRnple  titine,  howe^ci,  for  ovrryivg  out  this  process  between  arrival  and  depatlnre.  Priest 
2105-2111. 


T. 

Termination  of  Contract.  The  contract  will  terminate  on  the  1st  October  1874,  Watsoti 
312— <]!<mdviion  upon  wiiich  the  P.oetmaster  Genei^ai  may  terminate  ilie  contract  at 
the  tend  office  years,  iL  ^5. 
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Report,  1863 — continuecL 

Terms  of  Contract.  Terms  of  the  joint  contract  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company 
and  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  with  the  Post  OflSce,  that  the 
mails  should  be  carried  twice  each  way  between  London  and  Kingstown  in  eleven  bours^ 
Watson  a-6 Subsidy  of  85,900/.  a  year  for  the  packet  service,  ib.  311. 

Particulars  as  to  the  terms  fu*st  proposed  by  the  joint  companies,  with  reference  more 
especially  to  their  having  stipulated  that  such  terms  should  be  conditional  upon  the 
pravisioa  of  certain  accommodation  at  Holyhead  by  the  Govemmeot;    modifications 

suhsequentiy,  Stewart  1414-1425 Arrangements  first  proposed  as  to  time;  this  was 

eventually  fixed  at  eleven  hours  between  Loudon  and  Kingstown,  ib.  1418-1421.   1425. 

1507-1511 Subsidy  of  19,000/.  a  year  for  the  railway  service,  £ft.  1512 Large 

saving  to  the  public  if  the  terms  first  proposed  by  the  joini  companies  had  been 
accepted,  ib. 

Tbe  contract  for  the  service  vili  Holyhead  is,  that  tlie  mails  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
railway  station  at  Bust  on-square,  within  eleven  hours  fmrn  their  leaving  Kingstown,  Page 
2395-2397- 

See  also  "  Blue  "  Piere.        London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company. 

Transatlantic  Packets.  Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  expensive  piers  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  having  been  intended  to   accommodate  also  the  Transatlantic  p  ickets, 

Watson  Q^.  173-176 Circumstance  of  the  stone  piers  proposed   by  witness  having 

been  intended  partly  for  Transatlantic  vessels,  Hawkshaw  496 Statement  as  to  the 

railway  company  havinor  anticipaijed  that  Transatlantic  packets  would  make  Holyhead  a 
port  of  call  if  the  "Blue  "  piers  were  provided,  Stewart  1551-1553.  1599-1614;  Hon^ 
W.  O.  Stanley,  1621-1628. 

See  also  *'  Blue  "  Pi*rs.  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company.        London 

and  North  H'estem  Railway  Company. 

IViphook,  Capt   Richard.    (Analysts  of  his  Evidence.)—- Commands  one  of  the  |)ackets 
between  Kingstown  and  Holyhead  ;  hns  been  on  the  station  for  ten  years,  330-332 
Shows  that  the  landing  of  the  mails  and  passengers  at  the  present  jetty  at  Holyhead  is 
attended  with  consideiable  danger  and  delav  when  the  wind  is  strong  Irom  the  north, 

north-east,  or  north-west,  333-348.  378 ^The  solidifying  of  the  j  etty,  and  the  erection 

cf  a  screen,  would  give  better  protection,  although  still  very  inadequate  and  inconvenient, 

349-364-  360-3G3.  390-398.  407,  408.  423, 424 The  best  course  would  be  to  run 

out  a  brt'akwater  irom  the  Litte  Platters  towaids  the  Staof  Rock,  parallel  with  the  jetty, 
and  about  700  feet  long,  356-359-  364-  379^  380.  395,  396.  399-4^3-  415-4^2.  439. 

Ob^tacleB  to  accommodatinc;  the  steam  packets  by  deepening  the  water,  and  by  bring- 
ing the  Tessels  into  the  Camber ;  great  di£Seulty  and  danger  in  swinging  the  packets  in 

so  confined  a  space,  365-377 Expediency  of  the  proposed  breakwater  being  at  once 

properly  faiced,  379.  402.  407.  418.  467 Difticalty  in  bringing  the  packets  in  under 

-  the  breakwater,  where  the  merchant  vessels  lie,  or  in  accommodating  them  inside  the 

harbour,  381-389 Illustration  of  the  great  difficulty  of  swinging  a  vessel  independently 

of  a  turn-table,  398.  409-414. 

Contemplated  retention  of  the  present  jetty  for  landing  the  mails,  8cc.,  the  breakwaiter 

,  being  intended  merely  as  a  shelter,  399-403.  415-422.  467-469 Decided  iniproYe- 

ment  of  tiie  jetty  since  the  piling  has  been  put  nearer  together,  404-406 Apprehen- 
sion lest  the  jetty,  if  solidified,  might  be  washed  away,  or  be  carried  away  by  vessels 
breaking  adrift  upon  it,  407 Expediency  of  the  ere  ction  of  a  screen  or  shed  as  a  pro- 
lection  in  landing  from  the  jetty,  422,  423.  469. 

Objection^,  even  if  the  Camber  were  cleared  away,  to  brtoging  the  vessels  alongside 
the  present  breakwater,  on  account,  more  especially,  of  the  difficulty,  danger,  and  delay 

of  swinging ;  examination  hereon,  425  et  seq. Way  in  which  the  packets  should  oome 

alongside,  either  on  the  north  or  south  of  the  jetty,  aod  should  swing  round,  if  (he  pro- 
posed parallel  breakwater  were  constmcted,  440-465.  467-475 ^^tere  is  no  difficulty 

of  acces»  or  departure  at  Kinstowo,  where  the  pier  is  of  stone,  476. 


U. 

Up  Night  Mail.    Statement  showing  that  the  up  night  mail  is  the  most  irregular  of  all^ 
Page  «399. 

Statement  to  the  e€ect  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  kept  in  the  case  of  tbe 

up  night  mail,  fFatson  2822 Delay  caused  by  the  Post  Office  in  regard  to  tlie  landing 

of  the  np  night  maih  at  Holyhead,  Sk  2823. 
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W. 

Watson  fWilliam,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  managing  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam 

Packet  Company,  1 Terms  of  the  joint  contract  of  the  Packet  Company  and  the 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  with  the  Post  OflSce,  that  the  mails 
should  be  carried  twice  each  way  between  London  anrl  Kingstown  in  eleven  hours,  2-6 

Condition  in  the  contract,  that  unless  proper  landing-piers,  &c.,  were  ppovided  at 

Holyhead,  the  penalties  under  the  contract  were  not  to  be  enforced,  7-13.  19-44. 

Complaint  that  the  pier  scontem plated  in  the  contract  have  not  yet  been  commenced, 

and  have  apparently  been  abandoned  altogether,  12-14.21.  66-68 Provision  merely  of 

a  temporary  wooden  jetty,  which  is  very  unsafe  and  insufficient  in  certain  weathers,  15-20 

Great  danger  at  present  when  there  is  a  strong  wind  from  the  north  or  north-east, 

ig^  20 Statement  by  the  commander  of  the  ^'  Munsler  "  as  to  the  danger  incurred  by 

that  vessel  in  December  last  by  reason  of  the  present  inadequate  jetty,  20. 

Frequent  representation  made  to  Government  since  the  signinoj  of  the  contract  in  January 

1859;  22-32 Negotiation  with  the  Treasury  in  November  1859,  which  ended  in  an 

understanding  that  the  wooden  pier  should  be  made  solid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  pass- 
ing through,  and  should  be  roofed  over;  this,  however,  has  not  been  done,  23-32 

Inadequate  alteration  made  in  lieu  of  solidifying  the  pier,  33.  107,  108 Very  insuffi- 
cient accommodation,  except  that  it  would  be  safe  if  the  wooden  pier  were  solidified  and 
a  screen  wall  and  roof  were  put  up  ;  doubt  moreover  whether  it  would  then  stand  the  force 
of  the  sea,  34-41.  116-122.  152-155.  177-186. 

Circumstance  of  the  Post  Office  never  having  attempted  to  enforce  penalties  for  delay, 

42-44.  243-246 Ample  sufficiency  of  the  piers  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  in  1857, 

except  that  it  would  be  difficult  always  to  keep  a  clear  road  to  them  for  the  packets, 

45-52.62-66.  81-83.   156-158 Estimate  in   1857  of  425,000/.  as  the  cost  of  Mr. 

Hawkshaw's  plan,  exclusive  of  20,000/.  for  the  temporary  jetty,  56.  65.  150,  151 Un- 
satisfactory character  of  the  plan  of  accommodation  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Rendel  in 
1856,  57-59—: — Letter  from  witmss  to  Mr.  Rendel  in  1856,  containing  suggestions  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  packets,  59. 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  expensive  piers  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  hav- 
ing been  intended  to  accommodate  also  the  Transatlantic  packets,  64.  173-176 Equi- 
table construction  of  the  contract,  by  which  it  is  claimed  by  the  Steam  Packet  Company 
that  the  piers  recommended  by  Mr.  Hnwkshaw  should  as  a  matter  of  right  be  built, 

60-67.  86-95.  122 Statement  in  favour  of  the  construction   of  a  solid  stone  pier, 

about  700  feet  long,  at  the  locality  of  the  present  wooden  pier,  69-85.  147,  148.  231 

The  proposed  pier  would   cost  about  50,000/.,  or,  in    a  very  perfect  form,  about 

150,000/.,  whicli  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  sum  originally  estimated  for  the  packet 

accommodation,  79,  80.  149.  326-329 There  is  no  part  of  Holyhead  Harbour  so  well 

suited  for  the  packets  as  the  locality  of  the  present  pier,  84,  85. 

Non-construction  of  the  present  pier  until  after  the  signing  of  the  contract  in  January 

1859,  it  being  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  86-98 Delay  now  experienced  when 

the  the  wind  is  strong  from  the  north-easi ;  this,  however  is  not  a  prevalent  wind,  99-1 15. 

123-125 Obstacles  to  the  packets  goini;'  into  the  extension  berth  when  the  weather  is 

unfavourable  for  their  going  alongside  the  jetty  ;  obstacle  even  if  the  reserve  packet  were 

kept  out  of  the  Camber,  126-146 Reason  for  the  alteration  of  the  original  plan  of  the 

breakwater,  159. 

Explanation  as  to  the  packets  generally  starting  from  the  norih   side  of  the  pier; 

frequent  instances,  however,  of  iheir  starting  from  the  south  side,  160-170.  221-228 

Improved  shelter  is  required  only  for  the  extraordinary  occasions  when  there  is  a  violent 

north  wind,  171 Punctuality  with  which  the  service  has  been  performed,  172.303, 

304 Further  statement  that  the  solidifying,  &c.,  of  the  present  jetty  would  not  fulfil 

the  expressed  requirements  of  the  packet  company,  177-186. 

If  the  Camber  were  taken  away,  and  the  reserve  packet  accommodated  elsewhere,  the 

stone  pier  would  make  a  veiy  good  arrival  berth,  187-189.  194 Obstacle  to  using  the 

stone  pier  as  a  departure  berth,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  swinging  inside  the 

harbour,  189-195 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  swinging  in  the  harbour  would  be 

a  very  difficult  and  tedious  operation  for  such  long  vessels  as  the  steam  packets,  189* 
196-  233-238. 

Great  convenience  of  a  roof  or  shed,  as  at  Kingstown,  for  the  shelter  of  the  passengers 
in  passing  from  the  packet  to  the  train ;  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion of  the  required  shed,  196-220.  229,  230 ^Obstacle  to  bringing  up  or  starting  the 

vessels  at  the  breakwater  (where  the  water  is  deep),  in  connexion  with  a  plan  for  using 

the  railway  round  the  harbour,  232 Reference  to  the  time  taken  in  getting  alongside 

the  pier,  landing  the  mails  and  passengers,  and  starting  the  train  ;  time  cimtemplated  for 
this  in  making  the  contract,  239,  240.  242.  304-309. 

Penalty  of  l  /,  145.  for  each  minute  over  time,  that  is,  unless  arising  from  causes  be- 
yond control,  241.  300-302 ^The  penalty  cannot,  in  fact,  be  enforced  on  account  of  the 

inadequate  ^^^T^ 
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Watsany  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
inadequate  accommodation  provided,  243-245 Farther  statement  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  certain  arrangements  in  connexion  with  an  improvement  of  the  wooden  pier, 
although   probably  safety  might  be  secured,  246-250.  255-286 Nature  of  the  im- 
proved accommodation  contemplated  by  the  packet  company  and  railway  company  in  • 
agreeing  to  assent  to  an  arrangement  for  the  exaction  of  penalties,  251-254. 

Satisfnctory  accommodation  by  means  of  the  proposed  stone  pier,  in  conjimction,  that 

is,  with  the  retention  of  the  present  jetty,  255-266 Unwillingness  of  the  steam  packet 

company  to  abandon  the  contract,  notwithstanding  the  inadequate  »ccommodaUon  pro- 
vided; they  would  not,  however,  submit  to  the  penalties,  287,  288.  296-299 Extent 

of  delay  consequent  upon  the  non-construction  of  the  piers  proposed  by  Mr.  Rendel  or 
Mr,  Hawkshaw,  289-295.  304-309.  Arrangement  contemplated  at  one  time  for  a  sepa- 
rate time  for  the  sea  service  and  for  the  land  service,  and  for  separate  penalties,  309-310. 

The  subsidy  ft  r  the  mail  service  is  85,900/.  a  year,  subject  to  reduction  by  increase  of 

the  passenger  traffic  beyond  35,000 /.  a  year,  311 The  contract  will  terminate  on 

ist  October  1874;  312 Circumstance  of  the  pier  and  harbour  having  already  cost 

about  a  million  and  a  half,  and  yet  there  is  no  proper  landing  place  for  the  Irish  mails  or 
passengers,  3i3>  3M-  317-  321-324- 

Explanation  relative  to  the  fares  charged  for  return  tickets  between  London  and  Dublin, 
315,  316 Witness  disapproved  of  the  abandonment  of  sessional  20Z.  tickets  to  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  316 Arrangement  in  regard  to  the  cattle  vessels  from  Dublin  not 

arriving  at  low  water,  318-320— — Condition  upon  which  the  Postmaster  General  may 
terminate  the  contract  ai  the  end  of  five  years,  325. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  regards  the  proposwl  for  doing  away 
wiui  the  Admiralty  jetty,  &c.,  that  this  would  give  an  exceedingly  good  arrival  berth,  but 
that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  swinging  the  packets  or  turning  round,  2821 — —Repe- 
tition of  the  statement  that  the  packet  company  have  faithfully  kept  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, and  that  the  delays  which  have  arisen  have  been  owing  to  causes  beyond  control  or 
to  breach  of  contract  by  the  Government,  2822,  2823. 

Delay  caused  by  the  Post  Office  in  reijard  to  the  landing  of  the  up-night  mails  at 

Holyhead,  2823 Complaint  also  as  to  the  delay  caused  at  Kingstown  by  the  morning 

packet  not  being  allowed  to  start  when  the  passengers  and  mails  are  all  on  board,  2823, 
2824 Interest  of  the  Post  Office  in  facilitating  the  passenger  traffic,  2824. 

Denial  of  the  statement  that  the  packet  company  have  reduced  the  speed  in  order  to 

save  coals,  2824 Refutation  of  the  statement  that  the  speed  hus  recently  been  increased 

on  account  of  the  sitting  of  the  Committee;  the  increased  speed  is    due  to  the  vessels 

having  been  cleaned,  iA. Importance  of  a  gridiron  at   Holyhead  for  facilitating  the 

cleaning  of  the  packets;  understanding  as  to  its  having  been  obligatory  on  the  Govern- 
ment le  provide  one,  2824,  2825. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  improved  communication   hetween  England  and   Ireland  having 

had    reference    rather    to    the  passengers   than    the  mails,    2826-2831 ^There  ha« 

been  n»uch  improvement  at  Kingstown,  2832,  2833 Whilst  at  Holyhead  the  accom- 
modation is  still  wretched,  2834-^^ Distinct  understanding  of  the  contractors   that  the 

piers  marked  blue  on  the  plan  should  be  carried  out  2835.  2838,  2839 Advantage  of 

the  **  blue"  piers  ovt^r  the  proposed  pier  from  the  Inner  Platters,  as  shortening  the  sea 

distance  from  five  to  six  minutes,  2836 ^The  only  objection  to  the  blue  piers  was  the 

difficulty  as  to  the  access  being  kept  clear,  2837. 

Willingness  of  ihe  packet  company  to  come  under  penalties  if  the  breakwater  to  the 
Stag  Rock  be  carried  out ;  that  is,  provided  there  be  a  modification  in  respect  of  the 
longer  distance  to  be  performed  than  was  contemplated  under  the  contract,  2840-2853 
—  Willingness  of  the  packet  company  to  come  under  penalties  for  the  sea  service  by 

itself,  if  the  present  conditions  of  the  contract   be  reversed,  2847 Opinion  that  a 

system  of  penalties  should  be  enforced,  as  a  security  to  the  public  and  the  Post  Office, 

2850.  2853 Approval  of  a  modification  whereby  there  should  be  premiums  for  good 

performance  as  well  as  fines  for  over  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  Dover  contract, 

2852 Explanation  showing  that  the  packet  company  have  been  desirous  of  arranging 

with  the  railway  company  for  giving  increased  facilities  to  the  public  at  lower  rates, 
2853- 

[Third  Examination.] — Further  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  making  certain 
alterations  at  the  Admiralty  jetty  and  the  Camber;  views  of  the  captains  of  the  packets 

in  approval  thereof  as  an  arrival  beith,  3054.  3060,  3061 Understanding  as  to  the 

Government  being  anxious  for  the  proposed  arrangement  at  the  Admiralty  jetty,  3054- 

3059 Difficulty  anticipated  in   regard  to  departing  from  the  new  pier,  so  that  the 

pres(»nt  wooden  jetty  would  still  be  largely  used,  3054.  3060. 

Willingness  of  the  packet  company,  though  still  preferring  the  plan  for  a  breakwater 
from  the  Inner  Platters,  to  waive  their  objections  and  to  fall  in  with  an  arrangement 
invohing  improvements  at  the  Camber,  &c.,  3054.  3060-3062 Proposition  now  made 
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Watson,  William,     (Analysis  of  his  Evideace) — continusd* 

by  the  packet  company  for  tliF  perfbrmnnce  of  the  sea  service,  under  certaia  eocidiiions, 
in  four  hours  and  a  half,  it  being  au  arrangement  that  a  separate  proposition  will  be  made 
for  the  land  service^  ihe  whole  time  to  London  being  11  hours  and  35  mbmies;  details 
in  explanation  tbei-eof,  3063  et  seq. — —It  is  oonbeinplated  that  penalties  are  to  be  cbargid, 

3064. 

Advai;ita9:e  if  a  shed  were  made  at  the  Great  Eastern  or  wooden  jetty  for  the  shatter  of 
departing  I  as^engers;  willingness  of  the  packet  compmy  to  make  tbit  a  eondttioa  in 

their  proposal,  3066-3081.  3135^8^48 Explanation  as  to  the  comfiany  stipulating  for 

a  gridiron  at  Holyhead,  3o8!i-go87.  3112-3114.  3129-3151 -Greater  importance  of 

the  passengers  being  under  shelter  when  disembarkmg  than  when  embarking,  3090, 

Statement  phowhag  that,  deducting  the  time  for  embarking  and  disembarkings  &c., 

about  four  hours  clear  would  be  left  for  ♦be  actual  sea  pussage,  3092-3110 Fairness 

of  the  poposed  arrangement,  the  five  minutes  beyond  the  present  contract  time  of  1 1 
hours  end  30  minut«s,  being  an  equivalent  for  the  increasea  sea  distance  throac;h  the, 
"  blue  "  pier  not  being  provided,  31 1 1.  31 15-3126.  31711-3175— —Und€r9tanding  as  to 
the  willingness  of  the  railway  company  to  join  in  the  foregoing  proposal^  and  to  do  the 
iaiid  service  in  six  hours  and  fifty  minutes;  it  is  not|  however,  at  present  a  joint  proposal, 
3115-3122.3132.3134.3176,3177. 

Further  consideration  of  the  proposal  that  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes  be  aliow>ed 
for  each  pas«age,  including  the  landing,  &c.  if  penaHies  are  to  be  enfbrc^^d  ;  the  maximum 
time  for  the  passage  should  be  lour  hours  and  five  minutes,  twenty-five  minutes  being 

allowed  for  the  transfer,  &c.  at  each  side,  3123-3126.  3149-3170.  3172-3175 Large 

accontmodation  to  be  given  to  the  railway  company  if  the  *f  blue"  piers  were  execaited, 

3127,  3128 H^toeptions  lo  be  alloH'^d  fijr  causes  beyond   control,  if  penalties  are  to 

be  apj^d  to  the  sea  service,  31^5-3168^ Absence  of  inconvenience  in  lengthening 

lo  300  feet  the  shed  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  31 7I. 

Williams,  Captain  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Shows  ti»at   great  dsa^er  arises 
to  the  packets  at  Holyhead,  on  account  of  the  very  imperfect  cJiaracter  of  the  prt^sent 

Inding  pier,  1064-1074.  1150-1153 Considers  that  protection  can  but  be  afforded 

by  running  oui  a  breakwater  about  400  yards  north  of  tlie  wooden  pier,  towards  the 

Stag  Rock,  1075-1081.  1129-  1136.  1163,  1164 It  would  be  aa  improvement  if  the 

pier  were  sol'dified,  but  safety  or  expedition  would  not  be  properly  secured,  1082-1084. 

1184-1193 In  strong  northerly  winds  much  delay  is  experienced  by  the  packets, 

1085-1088.  1181-1183.  1217-1223. 

Important  objections  to  the  plan  for  deepening  the  water  where  the  Admiialty  jeAty 
and  the  Camber  are  situated,  and  for  bri^iging  the  packets  to  the  stone  extension  pier, 

1089-1117.  1137-1149.  1161,  1162 Considerable   trouble  in  swinging  the  paxuLets 

at  the  stone  pier,  or  in  backing  them  round,   1104-1115.   1138-1142.  1154-1157 

DiflBculty  of  access  at  times  to  the  stone  pier  1116,  1117.  1 143-1 149. 

Disapproval  of  the  slone  piers  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the  access  to  them 
being   constantly  in)peded   by  vessels  at  anchor,    and   sufficient   protection   not  being 

afforded  against  the  north  wind,  1118-1128.  1158-1160 Adequacy  of  the  proposed 

breakwater  towards  the  Stag  Rock,  as  a  protection   to  vessels  much  larger  than  the 

present  packets,   1131-1133 Doubt  as  to  any  great  increase  within   the  next  ten 

years  in  the  size  and  speed  of  the  packets,  1165-1167. 

Practice  at  present  as  to  the  s'de  of  the  jetty  at  which  the  packets  bring  up,  amd  as  to 

the  swinging  or  backing  round  of  the  vessels  before  starting,  1168-1179.  11^-1231 

Diminution  of  delay  if  the  wooden  pier  were  solid,  and  if  there  were  a  screen  upon  the 

top  as  a  protection  against  the  wind,  1181-1193 Greater  delay  in  swinging  at  the 

stone  pier  than  at  the  wooden  jetty ;  average  of  about  twenty  minutes  in  swinging  in 
onlinary  weather  acthe  latter,  1209-1216.  1227-1231. 

Wooden  Pier^  or  CIreat  Eastern  Jetty x 

I.  GtnermUy  msio  ihe  ifnukquacy  of  the  present  AeMmmodaHon. 
3.  Ejxepiions  taken  to  the  foregiying  Emaence. 

3.  Jmprovement  if  the  Pier  were  solidified :  its  inadeauacy  nevertheless^ 

4.  Conclusiom  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Accommodation  %f  the  Pier  be  made 

solid,  Sfo. 
6.  Cost  of  the  Improvements, 

6.  Suitabie  character  of  Ae  present  Site. 

7.  Condemnation  by  the  Committee  of  the  present  Aecammodlcetion. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  preeeni  Aeeommodation: 
Provision,  merely  of  a  temporary  wooden  jetty,  whkh  is  tery  unsafe  and  iasuficient 

in  certain  weathers^  Watson  15-20 Non-eonstrttctiot»of  the  pmsent  pies  until  after  the 

signing  of  the  contract  in  January  1859^  it  being  only  c  tempocavjr  aflraflg0incnt».i&«  89-98 
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1.  Csenerally  as  to  the  Jnadequaey  of  tie  present  Accommodmtum ^coutinued 

^— *--linproi?e(J  »helter  i«  required  only  for  the  extraordinary  occasions  when  there  is  a 
violent  north  wind,  Watson  171, 

The  hifidrng  of  the  mails  and  passengers  at  t)ie  prest^nt  jetty  at  Holyhead  u  attended 
wiih  considerable daiiger and  delay  when  the  wind  is  str<»ng  from  the  north,  north^enst,  or 
•orth^est^  Trq)hook,  ^2Q-Q4^9  878;  Evans  2690-2694— -^Decided  impftoyement  of  the 
jetty  since  the  piliog  has  been  put  nearer  together,  Tripkook  404-406. 

There  Is  ^reat  danger  and  delay  in  swinging  the  packets  alongside  the  wooden  pier  at 

Holyhead,  in  a    north-east  wind,   &c.,.  Keane  916-929.    1025-1029 The  packets 

usually  arrive  cU.  and  $tart  from  the  south  side  of  the  ipxtv^WUliams  H  97-1202 Under- 
standing that  the  wooden  jetty  was  to  be  provided  merely  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 

Stewart,  1432,  1433.  1447,  1448,  1481-1484 The  wooden  jeity  might  be  allowed  10 

remain,  under  a  plan  for  altering  the  Admiralty  jetty,  &c.,fft.  1479,  1480.  1567-1569 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  wooden  pier  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  company,  although 
it  may,  with  certin'n  alterations,  answer  the  wants  of  the  packet  Co<iij7any,  z5.  1554-1556, 
1580,  1581. 

There  is  great  diflSculty  and  delay  in  landing  whenever  there  is  a  strong  wind  from  the 

nQrti)y  Lord  £essboroufh,  2492.  2493.  2497-2500;  Abernetht/,  2507-2512 ^Reference 

to  the  stone  obstruction  now  in  the  way  of  vessels  coming  to  the  north  side  of  the 
eastern  pier  or  wooden  jetty;  means  of  obviating  ihis  diflRculty,  Abemethy,  2652-2660 
——The  accommodation  at  Bolyhead  is  stili  very  wretched,  Watson  2834. 

2.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  foregoing  Evidence: 

Witness  considers  that  the  present  landing  place  is  suflScieni  for  present  wants,  and 
thet,  beyond  certain  oontenvplated  imj>roveiiient8,  any  large  outlay  upon  it  is  undetiirable, 

Hawkshaw  477-485.  681-692.  791,  792 Witness  first  projected  the  wooden  jetty  on 

iMrng  informed  by  Government  that  packet  accommodation  would  be  required  in  about 

twelve  montltSjtJ.  780,  781 ^With  regard  to  the  undertaking  by  Government  to  provide 

the  necessary  appliances,  &c.,  for  the  landing  of  the  mails,  the  wooden  pier  was  erected  in 
consequence  of  this  undertaking,  but  the  packet  company  and  railway  company  have 
refused  to  consider  this  sufficient,  ib.  883-887.  908-910. 

Bare  occasions  upon  which  the  packets  are  obliged  to  depart  from  the  south  side  of 
itbe  pier  on   account  of  strons:  winds  or  seas  from  the  northward,  Snlivan  1676-1680. 

1684 Objection  to  any  new  pier  or  breakwater  being  constructed  out  of  the  public 

money,  inasmuch  as  the  present  one  affords  adequate  accommodation  for  the  packets,  ib. 

1695-1706 Slight  importance  attached  to  the  vessels  eoming  in  upon   the  weather 

aide  of  the  pier,  i&.  1753-176'^. 

Wiifiees  ccmsiders  that  the  wooden  pier  is  now  ^e  for  the  packets,  and  that  ail  it 
requires  i«  a  screen  at  the  top,  as  a  protection  against  the  wind,  Priest  1769-1794.  1876, 

1877.  2076,  2077 ^The  pier  has  recently  been  "solidified,"   that  is,  it  has  been  made 

firmer  by  more  piles  having  l)een   driven,  ib.  1776-1783 Save  in  very  rough  weather 

from  the  north,  the  pickets  should  still  arrive  at  the  Great  Eastern  Jetty,  instead  of 
coming  on  to  the  stone  Extension  Pier,  ib.  1873-1877.  1910- — ^-^ Further  statement  to  the 
effect  that  ihe  present  wooden  pier  (with  a  screen),  together  with  the  Extension  Pier 
presents  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  mail  service,  ib,  1920-1924.  1937-1940.  2087.' 

Opinion  that  a  certain  provincial  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  "  extension  of  the 

railway  to  a  floating  pier,"  has  been  carried  out.  Page  2452-1459 Facility  of  replacing 

the  timber  piles  as  they  become  rotten,  so  that  the  wooden  pier  may  be  rendered  very 

durable,  Haiokthaw  2613.  2916-291S Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 

accommodation  for  mere  postal  purposes,  ib,  2931-2933 Objections  to  a  proposal 

for  replacing  the  present  wooden  pier,  by  a  permanent  stone  pier,  on  the  same  site  on 
which  sheds,  8cc.  might  be  erected,  ib.  2939-2943. 

3.  Improvement  if  the  Pier  were  solidijied:  its  Inadequacy  nevertheless : 

Negotiation  with  the  Treasury  in  November  1859,  which  ended  in  an  understanding 
that  the  wooden  pier  should  be  made  solid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  passing  through, 
and  should  be  roofed  over;  this,  however  has  not  been  done,  Watson  23-32 Inade- 
quate alteration  made  in  lieu  of  solidifying  the  pier,  ib.  33.  107,  108 Very  insufficient 

accommodation,  except  that  it  would  be  safe,  if  the  wooden  pier  were  solidified,  and  a 
screen  wall  and  roof  were  put  up  ;  doubt,  moreover,  whether  it  would  then  stand  the  force 
of  the  sea,  ib.  34-41.  116-122.  152-155.  177-186 Further  statement  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  certain  arrangements  in  connexion  with  an  improvement  of  the  wooden  pier^ 
although,  probably,  safety  might  be  secured,  i6.  177-186.  246-250.255-286. 

The  solidifying  of  the  jetty,  and  the  erection  of  a  screen,  would  give  a  better  pro- 
tection, although  still  very  inadequate  and  inconvenient,  Triphook  349-354.  360-363. 

390-398.  407,  4p8.  423,  424 Apprehension   lest  the  jetty,    if  solidified,   might   be 

washed  away,  or  carried  away  by  vessels  breaking  adrift  upon  it,  ib.  407 The  solidi- 
fication of  the   pier  would,  doubtless,  be  an  improvement,  but  a  very  inadequate  one, 
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Wooden  Pier,  or  Great  Eastern  Je^tf— continued. 

3.  Improvement  if  the  Pier  were  solidified,  ^c. — continued. 

KeaneQZ^,  932.  942 It  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  pier  were  solidified,  but 

safety  or  expedition  would  not  be  properly  secured,  Williams  1082-1084. 1184-1193. 
It  would  be  some  improvement  if  the  pier  were  solidified,  an<J  a  screen  placed  at  the 

top  of  it,  Williams  1181-1183;  Payne  1238-1240. 1368-1376 ^A  solidification  of  the 

pier  would  be   an  improvement,  but  the  accommodation    would   still    be   insufficient, 

Abernethy  2520-2523.  2617,  2618 Improvement  by  driving  the  piles  closer  together, 

and  by  the  erection  of  a  shed ;  inadequacy  however  of  this  accommodation,  Evans  2695- 
2698. 

4.  Conclusions  a$  to  the  Adequacy  of  the  Accommodation  if  the  Pier  be  made 

Solid,  S/'c. : 

Witness  considers  that  the  wooden  landing  pier  for  the  mail  packets  will  be  rendered 
perfectly  safe  and  convenient  by  planking  the  centre  piling,  and  by  placing  a  screen  above, 

jSawkshaw  477-485.498.510 ^The  actual  solidification  of  the  pier  was  never  proposed 

or  contemplated  by  witness,  i6.  481,482.  601-613 Statement  that  witness  has  carried 

out  all  orders  from  Government  respecting  the  wooden  pier,  except  the  roofing,  ib.  601- 
613.689,690. 

Further  explanation  of  the  measures  proposed  by  witness  to  Government  in  order  to 
improve  the  wooden  pier,  and  render  the  accommodation  adequate,  Hawkshaw  681-692 

In  proposing   to  plank  the  jetty  in  the  centre,  witness  does    not   apprehend   any 

material  danger  to  the  planking  from  the  force  of  the  sea,  ib,  713-718 Expediency 

of  the  close  planking,  independently  of  the  question  of  sheds,  ib,  853,  854. 

Effect  of  solidifying  the  present  pier  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  and  convenient  inside, 

Sulivan  1681,  1682 ^The  pier  may  be  greatly  improved  by  some  further  resistance  to 

the  force  of  the  sea  through  the  piles,  and  by  a  screen  against  the  wind,  ib.  1643.  1654 

Objection  to  a  complete  solidification  of  the  pier,  although  the  apertures  may  be 

further  closed  with  much  advantage,  ib.  1718-1720 Disapproval  of  strengthening 

the  wooden  jetty  by  throwing  in  stone  under  it,  Hawkshaw  2913-2916. 

6.   Cost  of  the  several  Improvements : 

Total  of  32,500/.  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  several  improvements  suggested  by 
witness  in  connexion  with  the  present  wooden  pier ;  several  of  these  suggestions  not  yet 

canied  out,  Hawkshaw  693-705.  719-722 Probabihty  of  creosoted  woodwork  at  the 

jetty  lasting  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  ib,  795-799. 

6.  Suitable  character  of  the  present  Site : 

1  here  is  no  part  of  Holyhead  Harbour  so  well  suited  for  the  packets  as  the  locality  of 

the  present  pier,  Watson  84,  85 J- Approval  of  the  position  of  the  temporary  pier  as 

the  best  adapted  for  the  packets  if  their  size  and  number  were  not  to  be  increased, 
Hawkshaw  494-496. 

7.  Condemnation  by  the  Committee  of  the  present  Accommodation : 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodation  afibrded  by 
the  wooden  jetty,  and  as  to  the  difficulty,  delay,  and  inconvenience  now  experienced, 
Rep.  p.  iii. 

See  also  Breakwater  or  Her  from  the  Inner  Platters.  Danger.        Delay  in 

Landing.        Passengers.         Size  of  Vessels. 
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Lunce^  9"*  die  Februarit,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  t^  Standing  Conunittee  be  appointed  to  control  the  Arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Kefreshment  Rooms^  in  the  Department  of  the  Seijeant-at-Arms  attending 
this  House. 


Committee  nonnnated  of — 

Colonel  French. 

Mr.  William  Cubitt 

Mr.  George  W.  P.  BentincL 

Lord  Brobert  Montagu. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Colonel  THiite. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Jovisy  23*  die  ApriUs,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  to  The  House. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  Control  the  Arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms,  in  the  Department  of  the  Serjeant- 

at-^Arms    attending    The    House; Have    agreed    to    the    following 

REPORT: 

THAT  they  have  received  several  complaints  from  Members  respecting  the 
inefficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  dining  in  the  House  of  Conunons. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  situation  of  Keeper  of  the  Refreshment  Rooms 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  administration. 
Prior  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Steers,  the  present  keeper  of  the  Refreshment 
Rooms,  that  situation  was  oflFered  to  several  of  the  principal  Hotel-keepers  and 
Restaurateurs  in  London,  all  of  whom  declined  to  undertake  it.  The  House  is 
aware  that  the  business  is  confined  to  the  duration  of  the  Session,  and  that  no 
dinners  are  wanted  on  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Steers  will  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  encounter : 

"  To  The  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Refreshment  Rooms. 

**Sir, 
"  For  the  information  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  respectfully 
beg  to  submit  for  their  consideration  the  following  remarks  : 

*^  The  Dining  Rooms  of  the  House  cannot  be  compared  to  any  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  London.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Clubs,  on  which 
model  I  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing  the  manner  of  serving  dinners  in 
the  Dining  Room  of  the  House.  It  ha$  always  been  the  wish  of  the  Committee, 
constantly  expressed  to  Members,  that  for  their  own  comfort  and  better 
regulation  of  the  Dining  Room,  they  should  order  their  dinners  a  short  time 
before  required,  but  that  has  been  found  quite  impracticable,  as  Members 
themselves  cannot  tell  when  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  dining.  In 
consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  and  at  the  end  of  an  important  speech  or 
debate,  every  Member  who  wishes  to  dine  immediately  proceeds  to  the  EHning 
Rooms,  and  hence  arises  great  confusion ;  and  I  consider  that  no  reasonable 
amount  of  servants  will  be  able  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  Members  on 
such  occasions ;  but  even  these  are  only  occasional  instances ;  and  it  has 
frequently  happened,  that  treble  the  number  of  a  small  day's  business  have 
dined  with  much  greater  facility  and  comfort,  when  Members  have  come  in  at 
regular  intervals,  than  when  the  smaller  number  have  come  in  suddenly,  and 
all  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  the  nimiber  at  once  that  makes  the  confusion — 
no  notice,  no  intimation,  but  everything  is  expected  to  be  ready  then  and  there, 
even  though  nothing  has  been  doing  in  the  room  for  an  hour  previously. 
During  the  10  years  I  have  held  my  appointment,  I  have  never  once  been  short 
of  supply,  and  many  Members  during  last  Session  were  witnesses  to  my 
plentiful  supply  of  preparing  for  150  or  more,  and  only  f  0  or  12  dining.  Even 
these  most  unprofitable  disappointments  I  can  meet,  and  do  not  require  them 
to  be  thought  of ;  but  the  onlv  consideration  which  I  hope  to  obtain  is  that^ 
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Members  generally  will  endeavour  to  lessen  that  confusion  which  is  only  caused 
by  so  many  wishing  to  dine  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

*•  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

*^  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
*^  David  SteerSf 
^^  Manager  of  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms, 
House  of  Commons/* 


Table  showing  the  Numher  of  Dinners  served  on  each 

I  day  during  the  Session  of  1862. 

Number 

Number 

Date. 

of 
Dinners. 

Remarks. 

'     Date. 

of 
Dinners* 

Rbmaexs. 

1862: 

1862: 

February  6 

Thursday 

81 

May    -    0 

Friday    - 

77 

»        •> 

Friday    - 

12 

„      -  12 

Monday  . 

105 

„       10 

Monday  • 

17 

„      -  18 

Tuesday  - 

87 

,»       " 

Tuesday  - 

88 

„      .  15 

Thursday 

97 

„       18 

Thursday 

58 

„      .  16 

Friday    • 

74 

„       J* 

Friday    - 

88 

„      -  19 

Monday  - 

70 

,»       17 

Monday  - 

66 

Supplementary  Estimates, 

„      -20 

Tuesday  . 

86 

• 

Parochial  Assessments^ 

„      -  22 

Ihursday 

66 

Sfc;  up  at  S,43.    Pre- 

„     -  23 

Friday    - 

70 

pared  for  150. 

„      .26 

Monday  - 

75 

„       18 

Tuesday  - 

80 

* 

„      -27 

Tuesday  - 

98 

n       20 

Thursday 

88 

As  above  ;  up  at  7.d0. — 

„      .  29 

Thursday 

78 

»       21 

Friday    - 

76 

(Up  at  S,30.) 

„      -  80 

Friday     - 

48 

„       24 

Monday  - 

68 

\   *                ' 

„       26 
„       27 

Tuesday  - 
Thursday 

67 
62 

June   -     2 
..     •     8 

Monday  - 
Tuesday  - 
Thursday 

65 
180 

„        28 

Friday    - 

46 

Up  at  S4S.     Prepared 

„     -     6 

50 

Maroli  •  8 

«        7 
„       10 

Monday  - 

Tuesday - 
Thursday 
Friday    - 
Monday  - 

78 
70 
74 
77 
62 

largely. 
Up  at  %i5 ;  expected 

(W.hitsi 
„      -  12 
„     -  18 
„     -  16 
«     -  17 

inday.) 
Thursday 
Friday    - 
Monday  - 
Tuesday  . 

40 
72 
75 
26 

WellproTided;  eonattt 
fi.—(Ckmnt  at  6^.) 

to  be  busy;  prepared 

„     -  19 

Thursday 

82 

\                     * 

„       11 

Tuesday  - 

90 

accordingly. 

„     -  20 
..     -  28 

Friday    - 
Monduy  . 
Tuesday  - 
Thursday 

48 
00 

„       18 
„       1* 
,»        17 

Thursday 
Friday    - 
Monday  - 

66 

100 

66 

17                 ^^ 

»     -24 
„     -26 

54 
30 

Prepared  well:  up  early  \ 
So*clock 

„        18 

Tuesday  - 

66 

..      -  27 

Friday    - 
Monday  - 

56 

%9    V  Vl«/V4«. 

„       21 
„       24 

Friday    - 
Monday  - 

88 
06 

Up  early ;  p  o^  clock. 

>,      -  80 

72 

„       86 

Tuesday  - 

100 

»       27 

Thursday 

108 

July    .     1 

Tuesday. 

16 

As  above ;  up  at  6  oount ; 

„       28 

Friday    - 

22 

Prepared     largely ;    up 
at  six  o'clock. 

„     -     8 

Thursday 

02 

no  House  at  6. 

„       81 

Monday  - 

100 

:,       -      4 

«     -     7 

Frid«y    - 
Mondtiy  - 

81 

97 

Again  up  early,  2^5  AJt. 

April   -   1 

Tuesday  - 

106 

„     -     8 

TuesdtiV  - 

55 

,.     -    8 

Thursday 

120 

„     -   10 

Thursday 

73 

»     -    * 

Friday    - 

110 

„     -  11 

Friday    - 

48 

>»     -    7 

Monday  - 

71 

,,      -  14 

Monday  - 

62 

»      -     8 

Tuesday - 

80 

Well  prepared;    up   at 

,  ,,      -  16 

Tuesday  - 

80 

6.80. 

„     .  17 

Tliursdwy 

41 

„      -  10 

Thursday 

62 

* 

„     -  18 

Friday    - 

86 

„      -  11 

rriday    - 

6« 

„     -21 

Mondiiy  - 

87 

(Easter.) 

„      -  28 

Wedne>d. 

88 

„     -  28 

Monday  - 

28 

„      .24 

Thursdwy 

52 

n      -29 

Tuesday  - 

44 

„      .25 
„      .  28 

Fridtiy    - 
Monday 

88 
66 

M»7   -    1 

Thursday 

21 

Prepared  largely ;  up  at 

„     .  29 

Tuesday  - 

10 

V 

12,  midnight. 

„     .  80 

Wednehd. 

18 

„           -        2 

Friday    - 

70 

Monday  - 
Tuesday  - 

100 
108 

August    1 
4 

Friday    - 
Monday. 

60 
8 

„           -        « 

Thursday 

115 

>>           * 

The  words  and  figures  in  ItaUcs  have  been  added  by  the[5j^fffj^[j[tg^ ^^^QQQ[^ 
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SUMMARY  of  the  accompanying  Table. 

Dinners. 

Days. 

Ateraob  per 

Diem. 

Febmary  « 

678 

14 

48-428 

Maroli 

•        -        - 

1,187 

16 

74187 

April 
May 

.        .        • 

787 

10 

78-7 

«        .        - 

1,888 

18 

77112 

June 

•        •        • 

889 

14 

68-5 

July 

.        •        - 

894 

18 

49*667 

August     ' 

Total    ... 

68 

2 

84* 

5,841 

92 

63-489 

Plate,  linen,  glass,  china,  candles,  coals,  &c.,  and  all  kitchen  utensils^  &c., 
are  provided,  and  an  alloTvance  of  300  /.  per  annum  is  made  to  the  keeper  of 
the  Refreshment  Rooms  to  provide  waiters  and  other  servants,  and  to  pay  for 
washing,  &c. 

The  following  Table  has  been  put  in  by  Mr.  Steers  to  show  the  amount  <rf 
wages  paid  by  him  weekly,  during  the  Session  of  1862. 


1862: 

Week  ending- 
February    8 

£.   s. 
5  12 

d. 
6 

1862: 

Week  ending- 
May          24 

£.    X.     d. 
14     9    - 

„          15           .         . 

11     1 

- 

81           .         . 

14  14     - 

„          22           .         - 

12     6 

- 

June            7           .        . 

18  17     - 

„          29           .         . 

11   16 

- 

14           .         . 

12     8     6 

> 

March        8 

11   16 

- 

21            .         - 

14  14     6 

„           15           .        . 

11  16 

- 

28           .         - 

14  10     6 

22            -         - 

11  16 

- 

July            5 

14     2     - 

„           29           -         . 

12     5 

6 

12           -         - 

18  16     - 

April           5          -        - 

18     4 

6 

19           -         . 

18  12     - 

12          .        . 

18  18 

6 

26           -         . 

18     6     6 

May             8           .         - 

12  10 

- 

August        2           - 

8     6     6 

10         -       . 

12  11 
12  IS 

6 
6 

„              9          -        . 
£. 

2     5     6 

17           .         - 

808     4    - 

The  above  list  does  not  include  two  servants  for  the  tea  room,  two  kitchen  maids,  two  other  servants 
for  cleaning  up,  &c.,  who  are  engaged  by  the  year. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  cooking  and  serving  up  dinners  is 
not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  wines  and  spirits  provided  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Upon  these  points  they  have  passed  the  following  Resolutions: — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  state  of  the  Kitchen  and 
Refreshment  Department  is  unsatisfactory,  and  ought  to  be  amended.'* 

"  That  unless  the  Committee  should  be  of  opinion,  in  the  month  of  July  next, 
that  the  well  founded  causes  of  complaint  against  the  present  mode  of  manage- 
ment have  been  removed,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  recommend  that  the  present 
keeper  of  the  Refreshment  Rooms  be  superseded.'* 

"  That  the  present  arrangement  under  which  the  wines  and  spirits  are  pro- 
vided by  the  manager  of  the  kitchen  be  discontinued,  and  that  three  or  more 
cellars  be  provided,  each  of  these  cellars  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  di£Eerent 
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wine  merchants  to  be  named  by  the  Committee,  who  will  each  be  paid  weekly 
for  the  wine  consumed.** 

The  names  of  the  following  wine  merchants  were  handed  in  by  Members  of 
the  Committee,  in  compliance  with  this  Resolution  : — 
John  Green  &  Co.,  51,  Pall  Mall. 
George  Tanquaray  &  Co.,  6,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Tod  Hcatley,  11,  John-street,  Adelphi. 
Standring,  Brothers,  &  Turner,  152,  Minories. 
Cockburn  &  Campbell,  151,  Piccadilly. 

Of  whom  the  following  were  selected  by  lot : — 
Green. 
Tod  Heatley. 
Standring,  Brothers,  &  Turner. 

The  rooms  do  not  admit  of  sufficient  space  for  sideboards  or  dumb-waiters, 
ccmsequently  much  confusion  and  delay  is  caused  in  the  attendance  on  Mem- 
bers when  dining.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  inconvenience  can 
only  be  obviated  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  rooms.  They  have  considered 
by  what  means  this  object  can  be  obtained,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusioii 
that  the  only  satisfactory  remedy  consists  in  increasing  the  width  of  the  rooms 
on  the  west  side.  This  plan,  besides  barging  the  dining-rooms,  would  give 
increased  kitchen  and  larder  accommodation,  which  is  much  wanted. 

They  thereupon  passed  the  following  Resolution : — 

*^It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  one  of  the  inconveniences  in  the 
present  system  arises  from  the  narrowness  of  the  dining-rooms,  and  that  it 
appears  that  the  inconvenience  might  be  obviated  at  a  moderate  cost ;  and  that 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  be  communicated  with  to  ask  whether  he 
would  allow  a  plan  and  estimate  to  be  prepared  according  to  such  suggestion." 

Lord  R.  Montagu,  in  the  Chair,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  to  which  the  following  answer  has  been  received  : 

''Dear  Lord  Robert,  '*  17  March  1863. 

"^  I  HAVE  referred  the  subject  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Barry,  and  have 
asked  him  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  proposed  alteration.  When  I  receive  his 
report,  I  vnll  forward  it  to  you. 

"  Truly  yours, 

*'  fV.  Cowjperr 

The  following  letter  contains  Mr.  Barry's  Report  and  Plan : 

''  Su-,  "  1,  Old  Palace  Yard,  24  March  1863. 

"I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  requesting  me  to 
furnish  the  First  Commissioner  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  widening  the 
Dining  Room  and  Kitchen  by  pulling  down  the  inner  wall,  and  rebuilding  it  m 
the  courtyard. 

'*  In  reply,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  attended  two  meetings  of  the 
Kitchen  Committee  to  learn  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  have  also  bad  the 
advantage  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Cubitt  the  suggestion  he  has  made  for  the 
proposed  alteration. 

'^  I  now  beg  to  enclose  a  tracing  for  the  information  of  the  First  Commissioner. 
Hie  Section  marked  A.  shows  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  but 
although  this  would  give  to  the  Refreshment  Rooms  the  increased  Aoot  space 
required,  I  am  unable  to  recommend  it  for  adoption,  ag  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
ii^uriously  affect  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  and  would  also  in}ttre 
their  appearance  by  causing  them  to  seem  lower  than  at  present  in  consequence 
of  their  increased  width.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Cubitt*s  suggeaticm  I 
estimate  at  4,300/. 

''  If  it  be  determined  to  increase  the  width  of  the  rooms^  I  strongly  recomnnmd 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  raise  the  ceiling,  and  thus  add  to  the 

light 
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light  and  ventilation.  I  beg  to  suggest^  as  a  means  to  effect  this  object^  that  an 
open  roof  be  substituted  for  the  present  flat  ceiling,  and  that  the  windows  be 
carried  up  into  the  roof  as  dormer  windows,  and  made  to  open  as  shown  by 
Section  B. 

**  The  rooms  would,  1  believe,  be  very  greatly  improved  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  cost  of  which  I  estimate  at  4,650  L,  or  350  /.  more  than  that  shown 
on  Section  A. 

"  The  works  necessary  to  carry  out  the  above  suggestions  could  be  completed 
before  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  provided  they  are  ordered  to  be  com- 
menced within  the  next  two  months.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  disturb  any 
portion  of  the  present  building  until  after  the  close  of  the  present  Session. 

'*  I  am,  &c. 
**  A.  Austin,  Esq.**  (signed)         "  Edward  M.  Bmry, 
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Mercurii,  1 1**  die  Fehruariiy  1863. 


HBMBEBS  PBESBKT: 


Mr.  William  Cubitt. 
Colonel  White. 


Colonel  French. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  DalgUsh. 

Colonel  French  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

A  statement  was  handed  in  from  Mr.  Steers  of  the  number  of  Members  who  had  dined 
on  each  day  during  last  Session^  and  also  of  the  amount  paid  bj  him  for  wages  to  waiters^ 
&;C9  during  the  same  period^  together  with  a  letter  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation. 

*^  To  the  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Refreshment  Rooms. 

'^Sir, 
**  Fob  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee^  I  respectfully  beg  to  submit 
for  their  consideration  the  following  remarks : — 

^^  The  Dining  Rooms  of  the  House  cannot  be  compared  to  any  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  London.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Clubs^  on  which  model  I  had  the 
honour  of  first  introducing  the  manner  of  serving  dinners  in  the  Dining  Room  of  the 
House.  It  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  Committee,  constantly  expressed  to  Members, 
that  for  their  own  comfort  and  better  regulation  of  the  Dining  Koom,  they  should  order 
their  dinners  a  short  time  before  required,  but  that  has  been  found  quite  impracticable,  as 
Members  themselves  cannot  tell  when  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  dining.  In 
consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  and  at  the  end  of  an  important  speech  or  debate,  every 
Member  who  wishes  to  dine  immediately  proceeds  to  the  Dining  Rooms,  and  hence  arises 
great  confusion ;  and  I  consider  that  no  reasonable  amount  of  servants  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  immediate  wants  of  Members  on  such  occasions ;  but  even  these  are  only 
occasional  instances ;  and  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  treble  the  number  of  a  small  day's 
business  have  dined  with  much  greater  facility  and  comfort,  when  Members  have  come  in 
at  regular  intervals,  than  when  the  smaller  number  have  come  in  suddenly,  and  all  at  the 
same  moment.  It  is  the  number  at  once  that  makes  the  confusion — ^no  notice,  no  intima- 
tion, but  everything  is  expected  to  be  ready  then  and  there,  even  though  nothing  has  been 
doing  in  the  room  lor  an  hour  previously.  During  the  10  years  I  have  held  my  appoint- 
ment, I  have  never  once  been  short  of  supply,  and  many  Members  during  last  Session 
were  witnesses  to  my  plentiful  supply  of  preparing  for  150  or  more,  and  only  10  or  12 
dining.  Even  these  most  unprofitable  disappointments  I  can  meet,  and  do  not  require 
them  to  be  thought  of;  but  the  only  consideration  which  I  hope  to  obtain  is  that  Members 
generally  wUl  endeavour  to  lessen  that  confusion  which  is  only  caused  by  so  many  wishing 
to  dine  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  rem«dn, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
^^  David  Steers y 
*^  Manager  of  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms, 
House  of  Commons." 
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"  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Dinners  served  on  eacl 

I  day  during  the  Session  of  1862. 

Number 

Number 

Date. 

of 
Dmners. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

of 
Dinners. 

Rbmabks. 

1862: 

1862: 

February  6 

31 

May    .     9 

77 

7 

12 

„      -  12 

106 

, 

„       10 

17 

„     .  18 

87 

>,       11 

38 

„      -  16 

97 

„        13 

68 

„      .16 

74 

>,        1* 

88 

„      .  19 

79 

V        17 

66 

Prepared  for  160. 

„      -  20 

36 

„        18 

39 

„      .  22 

66 

„        20 

38 

As  above ;  up  at  7-30. 

„      .  23 

70 

n        21 

76 

„      .26 

75 

„        24 

68 

„      -27 

93 

„        25 

67 

„      .  29 

78 

^        27 

62 

„      .  30 

48 

„        28 

46 

Prepared  largely. 

June    -     2 

66 

March  -  3 

78 

' 

„     -     3 

139 

,1          ^ 

70 

„      -     6 

60 

6 

74 

^      -12 

40 

7 

77 

„      .  13 

72 

„        10 

62 

Expected    to  be  busy; 

„      -  16 

76 

prepared  accordingly. 

77        -    17 

26 

Well     provided;     count 

V        11 

90 

at  6. 

„        18 

66 

„     .  19 

82 

,1         14 

100 

77        -    20 

48 

11         17 

66 

„      .  28 

90 

„         18 

66 

„      .  24 

64 

,,        21 

38 

Up  early. 

„     .  26 

30 

Prepared  well ;  up  early. 

77          24 

96 

„     .27 

66 

„        26 

100 

;,     .  30 

72 

>i        27 

103 

„        28 

22 

Prepared  largely;  up  at 

July    -     1 

16 

As  above ;  up  at  6  count. 

six  o'clock. 

„     .     3 

92 

„         31 

100 

„      -     4 
,,      -     7 

31 
97 

Again  up  early. 

Apra  -     1 

106 

„      .     8 

66 

,,     -     3 

120 

„     .  10 

73 

w     -     ^ 

110 

„      .  11 

48 

.,      -     7 

71 

„     .  14 

62 

\,     -     8 

30 

Well   prepared;    up   at 

„     .  16 

30 

6-30. 

77        -     17 

41 

„      .  10 

62 

„     .  18 

86 

«     -  11 

66 

„      -  21 

37 

77      -  28 

28 

,.     -28 

33 

„      .  29 

44 

„     -24 
„      .26 

62 

88 

May    .     1 

21 

Prepared    largely  j     up 

„      .28 

66 

at  12. 

„      .29 

19 

„      -     2 

70 

„     .30 

18 

. 

„      .     6 

100 

„      -     6 

103 

August     1 

60 

„      .     8 

116 

4 

8 

SUMMARY  of  the  accompanying  Table. 

Dinners. 

Days. 

AvBRAOsper 
Diem. 

February  -        -        •        - 
Maroh      -        -        .        . 
April         -         -         -         - 
May          .... 
June         .... 
July          .... 
August     .... 

678 
1,187 

737 
1,388 

889 

894 
68 

14 
16 
10 
18 
14 
18 
2 

48*428 

74-187 

78-7 

77-112 

68-6 

49-667 

34- 

Total    .    -    • 

5,841 

92 

68-489 

r^ 

215. 
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PfiOCEEDINGS  OP  THE  SELECT  XX)MMITTEE  ON  THE 


**  The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  wages  ptdd  hy  Mr.  Steers,  weekly,  daring 
Hm  Session  of  1862. 


1862: 

1862: 

1 

Week  enflingp — 

Febraary     8           -        • 

£.      8. 

5   12 

d. 
6 

Week  ending — 
Maj          24 

. 

14    0    - 

„           16           -         - 

11      1 

- 

81 

- 

14  14    - 

22           -         - 

12     « 

- 

June            7 

- 

18  17    - 

29           -         - 

n   16 

- 

I* 

- 

12     8     6 

March         8          -        - 

11   16 

- 

21 

- 

14  14     6 

„           16           -         - 

11    16 

- 

28 

- 

14  10     6 

„           22           -         - 

11   16 

-     ' 

Julj             6 

- 

14     2     - 

„           29           -         - 

12     6 

6 

W 

- 

18  16     - 

April          6          -        - 

IB     4 

.6      . 

li> 

- 

18  12     - 

12          -        - 

18  18 

6 

26 

- 

18     6     6 

May            8 

12  10 

-     1 

Angust        2 

- 

8     6     6 

10          -        - 

12  11 
12  18 

6 
6 

0 

£. 

2     5     6 

17           -         - 

808     4     - 

*^  The  aboYe  list  does  not  dnolade  two  seryants  for  the  tea-room,  two  kitoh«Q  maidsi  two  other 
serrants  for  cleaning  up,  ko.^  who  are  engaged  bj  tha  ymr/* 

JResolvedy  That  die  above-mentioned  statement  be  printed  and  circulated  to  Members 
of  the  Committee. 


The  statement  was  circulated  accordingly. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesdtf  next. 


Martky  IT  die  Felruarii,  laes. 


HEMBEB8  PRESENT: 


Colonel  Feench,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  B.  MontafiTu. 
Colonel  White. '' 
Mr.  Bentinck. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Dalglish. 


Besolvedf  That  the  present  arrangement  under  which  the  wines  and  spirits  are  provided 
by  the  manager  of  the  kitchen  be  discontinued,  and  that  three  or  more  o^ars  be  provided, 
each  of  these  cellars  to  ibe  placed  «t  the  disposal  of  different  wine  merchants  to  be  named 
by  the  Committee,  who  will  each  be  paid  weekly  for  the  vdne  consumed. 

[Adjourned 


Luna,  23*  die  Februarii,  1863. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Lord  £.  Montagu. 


Mr.  Bentinck. 
Colonel  Wbite. 


In  the  absence  ^  Colonel  French,  Lord  H.  Montagu  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Wedneeday  next 
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Mercuriij  4**  die  Martiu  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Lord  R.  Montagu,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  K.  Montagu. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  Onslow. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Colonel  White. 


Resolved,  "  That  one  of  the  inconveniences  in  the  present  system  arises  from  the  narfow- 
ness  of  the  dining-room,  and  that  it  appears  that  the  inconvenience  might  be  obviated  at  a 
moderate  ooet,  aM  that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  be  communicated  with  to  ask 
if  he  would  allow  a  plan  and  estimate  to  be  prepared  according  to  such  suggestion." 

The  alteration  proposed  consisted  of  widening  the  room  about  eight  feet,  by  throwing 
out  the  wall  to  that  extent  into  the  court  adjoining. 

[Adjourned. 


Mercurii,  W  die  Martii,  1863. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Colonel  French,  in  the  Chair.  ' 

Colonel  White.  I  Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  Cubitt  |  Mr.  Bentinck. 

A  Letter  was  written  to  the  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  embodying  the  Resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Comimttee,  to  which 
the  following  answer  was  received: — 

«  Dear  Lord  Robert,  "  17  Miarch  1863. 

"  I  have  referred  the  subject  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Barry,  and  have  asked  him  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  proposed  alteration.  When  I  receive  his  report  I  will  forward 
it  to  you. 

**  Truly  yours. 

''  Jr..  Cowper:* 
Mr.  Barry  examined  on  the  proposed  alteration. 

Mr.  Barry  undertook  to  have  an  estimate  prepared  to  lay  before  the  Committee  on 
Monday  next 

The  C<»Miiuttee.delibersted. 

Mesohed,  "  That  the  state  of  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Department  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  ought  to  be  amended" — (Col.  White.) 

Motion  made,  "  That  with  a  view  to  such  amendment  it  is  expedient  that  the  present 
keeper  of  the  Refreshment  Rooms  be  changed"— (Colonel  White). — Amendment  proposed, 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, 
"  unless  the  Committee  should  be  of  opinion,  in  the  month  of  July  next,  that  the  well- 
founded  causes  of  complaint  against  the  present  mode  of  management  have  been  removed, 
it  will  be  their  duty  to  recommend  that  the  present  keeper  of  the  Refreshment  Rooms  be 
superseded"  (Mr.  Bentinck),  instead  of.— Question  put, ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  question." — The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Cubitt 


Ayes,  2. 
Colonel  White. 
Lord  R.  Montagu. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 


Words^  added. — ^Mun  quesftion,  as  amewled,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resohed,  ^^  That  any  Members  having  any  complaints  to  make  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Refreshment  Rooms,  are  requested  to  conununicate  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  of 
tha  Comsoittee." 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next;  at  a  quarter  before  Three  o'clock. 
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LuncBy  23**  die  Martii^  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Colonel  French,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bentinck.  I  Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Cubitt  |  Colonel  White. 

Mr.  Barry  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  April  14th,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Mercurii^  15"*  die  Aprilis,  1863. 

MEMBERS  present  : 

Colonel  French,  in  the  Chair. 

Colonel  White.  I  Lord  R.  Montagu. 

Mr.  Cubitt.  |  Mr.  Onslow. 

The  following  names  of  wine  merchants  were  handed  in  by  Members  of  the  Committee, 
in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  (17th  March) :  ^ 

John  Green  &  Co.,  61  Pall  Mall. 
George  Tanquaray  &  Co.,  5,  Pall  Mall  East 
Tod  Heatley,  11,  John-street,  Adelphi. 
Standring,  ]3rothers,  and  Turner,  162,  Minories. 
Cockbum  &  Campbell,  161,  Piccadilly. 

The  wine  merchants  were  selected  by  lot,  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Green. 

2.  Tod  Heatley. 

3.  Standring,  Brothers,  and  Turner. 

Mr.  Barry  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Veneris  J  l/""  die  Aprilis,  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Colonel  French,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Dalglish.  I  Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Bentinck.  |  Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

The  Committee  received  Mr.  JE.  Barry^s  Report  and  Plan  of  the  proposed  alterations 
from  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  as  follows : 

-"  Sir,  «  1,  Old  Palace  Yard,  24  March  1863. 

**  I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  requesting  me  to  furnish  the 
First  Commissioner  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  widening  the  dining-room  and  kitchen 
by  pulling  down  the  inner  wall,  and  rebuilding  it  in  the  courtyard. 

"  In  reply,  I  heft  to  inform  you  that  I  have  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Eatchen  Com- 
mittee to  learn  their  views-  on  the  subject,  and  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  discussing 
with  Mr.  Cubitt  the  suggestion  he  has  made  for  the  proposed  alteration.     I  now  beg  to 
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enclose  a  tracing  for  the  information  of  the  First  Comniisaioner.  The  Section  marked  A. 
shows  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  but  although  this  would  give  to  the 
Refreshment  Rooms  the  increased  floor-space  required,  I  am  unable  to  recommend  it  for 
adoption,  as  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  injuriously  affect  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the 
rooms,  and  would  also  injure  tneir  appearance  by  causing  them  to  seem  lower  than  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  their  increased  width.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Cubitt's 
suggestion  I  estimate  at  4,300/. 

'^  If  it  be  determined  to  increase  the  width  of  the  rooms,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  raise  the  ceiling,  and  thus  add  to  the  lij^ht  and 
ventilation.  I  beg  to  suggest,  as  a  means  to  effect  this  object,  that  an  open  roof  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  flat  ceiling,  and  that  the  windows  be  carried  up  into  the  roof  as 
dormer  windows,  and  made  to  open,  as  shown  by  Section  B. 

**  The  rooms  would,  I  believe,  be  very  greatly  improved  by  such  an  arrangement,  the 
cost  of  which  I  estimate  at  4,650  /.,  or  350  /.  more  than  that  shown  on  Section  A. 

"  The  works  necessary  to  carry  out  the  above  suggestions  could  be  completed  before  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  provided  they  are  ordered  to  be  commenced  within  the  next 
two  months.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  disturb  any  portion  of  the  present  building 
until  after  the  close  of  the  present  Session. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
**  A.  Austin,  Esq."  (signed)        "  Edward  M.  Barry.^ 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  consider  a  Draft  Report  to  be  presented  to  the  House^ 
which  is  ordered  to  be  printed  for  consideration  on  Wednesday  next 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Mercuriiy  22"  die  Aprilis,  1863. 

MEMBERS  PBESENT  : 

Colonel  Fbench,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Dalglish.  1  Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Onslow.  I  Lord  R.  Montagu. 


Colonel  White 
Draft  Report  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Ordered,  to  Report  the  same  to  the  House,  with  the  Appendix. 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPER  put  in  by  Lord  Rcbert  Mmtagu,  a  Miember  of  Ae  Committee. 


PRICES  CURRENT  AT  VARIOUS  CLUBS. 


Table  -        -        *        -        - 

Glass  of  beer        .        -        - 
Cold  meat  and  potatoes 
Beer  and  cheese  -        -        - 
Plate  of  cold  meat,   bcead, ) 

beer,  pickles,  sauces,  fte.  -  / 
Soup    (mock  turtle,  oz-tailj 

giblet,  pur^,  &c.)   -        -/ 
Half  portion  of  ditto     - 

Mutton  chop,  eadi 


Dish  of  kidnejrs  -  -  - 
Rump  steak,  grilled  beef,  or  t 

mutton  bone  -  -  -  l 
Leg  of  fowl,  slice  of  game  \ 

pie,  grilled  ham  and  eggs,  I 

or  slice  and  galantine  -  J 
Half  a  cold  fowl  -  -  • 
Half  dozen   oysters,  lemon,) 

bread  and  bntter       -        -  i 

FUh 

-Cod 

Sole 

Whiting  or  Flounders  - 


Entr^s :  patt^,  rissoles,^ 
croquettes,  quenelles,  bon- 1 
dins,  each  -        -       -J 

Half  portion  of  fowl  or  game  - 
Ditto  -  •  filets  dc  boeaf 
Two  cutlets  -  -  -  - 
Three  ditto  -  -  -  - 
Hashed  beef  or  mutton,  orl 
grilled  bone  -  -  -f 
Meat  pie  - 
Poultry        -        .        - 


Hot  joints    - 


Ditto  after  soup   - 

Sweets  (fruit  pies,  puddings,  1 

&c.)        -        -        -        -/ 

Dinner  (soup,  fish,  and  entr^) 

Ditto  -  soup,  fish,  patties,'! 

two  entr^,  joint,    salad,  > 

yegetables,  and  two  sweets  j 

Ditto  -  ditto  -  ditto  -  with^ 

oysters  and  another  fish    -  / 

Luncheon  (hot)    -        -        - 


Honse 

of 

Commons. 


9.      i. 

-    6 


1    - 

-    6 


1     - 

-  6 

-  6 


1  6 

2  6 


1    6 
1    - 


1    6 

1#.    and\ 

1#.  6(1.  / 

1    6 


1    6 


-} 


Cup  of  tea  or  coffee  (withi 
bread,  toast,  muffin,  or  bis-  > 
cults  and  butter)       -        -  j 

Coffee    (without    cream    or 
bread  and  butter)     - 

Tea  or  coffee  (with  cream) 

Eggs,  each   -        -        -        - 

Ham  and  eggs      -        -        - 

Grilled  ham,  bacon,  slip  ot\ 

plate  of  cold  meat  -        -  j 

Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  ^ 

with    two    eggs,    muffins,  > 

toast,  &C.         ~        ~        -  J 


-    6 


Athenaeum. 


9.  d. 

-  9 

-  1 

-  6 

1  - 

-  6 

-  6 


-    6 


^▼anoiis. 


/  2#.to  \ 
lit.  6d./ 


1  6 

2  - 

1    6 


1    6 

1    - 
-    6 


Carlton. 


-    6 
1    - 


f  6d.  ' 
<  with 
Lbecr.. 
-    6 


2    - 

-  6 

-  .6 

1    -" 
1    - 


-    6 


1  - 

1  6 

1  6 

2  - 

1  6 

2  - 
2  6 

1  6 


Reform. 


t.    d. 

-  9 

-  4 

-  7 

-  6 

1     - 

-  6 

-  6 

-  6 

--1 
..J 


1  6 
1  - 
-    9 


1    6 


1    - 

1    6 

1    6 


various 
1    6 
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SECOND      REPORT 


FROM   THB 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON   THB 


KITCHEN  AM)  REFRESHMENT  ROOMS 
(HOUSE  OF  COMMONS); 


WITH   THB 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE   COMMITTEE. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  he  PrisOed, 
17  June  1863. 


366. 
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[    ii    ] 


LuncB,  9*  die  Febnuirn,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  control  the  Arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Befireshment  Rooms^  in  the  Department  of  the  Seijean^-at-Arms  attending 
this  House. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Colonel  French. 

Mr.  William  Cubitt. 

Mr.  George  W.  P.  Bentinck. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Colonel  White. 
Mr.  Onslow, 


Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Conmiittee. 


Jovis,  23*  die  ApriUs,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  to  The  House. 


Mercuriiy  17*  die  Junii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  from  time  to 
time  to  The  House. 


REPORT p.    iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 
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[    iii    ] 


SECOND    REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  Control  the  Arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Rbfrbshmbnt  RooMg  in  the  Department  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms   attending   The    House ; Have    agreed    to    the    following 

RESOLUTIONS: 

THAT  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee — 

1st.  That  an  application  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fee  Fimd  for 
an  additional  annual  grant  of  300  /.  to  provide  for  the  better  management  of 
the  Eatchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms. 

2d.  That  the  Committee  having  further  considered  the  subject  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Dining  Rooms^  are  of  opinion  that  such  enlargement  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  having  seen  Mr.  Barry's  improved  plan^  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  afford  the  accommodation  required,  but  express  the  hope  that  his  plan 
might  be  executed  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  amount  which  has  been  named  in 
the  evidence. 

3d.  That  as  the  present  manager  still  fails  to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily, 
the  Committee  should  be  empowered  to  receive  proposals  from  any  persons  who 
may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  office  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 


17  June  1863. 
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IT  PBOCEEDINGS  QF   SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Mercuriii  29*  die  ApriliSy  1863. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Colonel  Fbbnch,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Onslow.  j  Colonel  White. 

Mr.  Bentinck.  |  Mr.  DalglisL 

The  Committee  deliberated. 
Mr.  Barry  farther  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Mercuriij  6*  die  Mail,  1863. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT : 

Colonel  Fbench,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  Bentinck. 
Colonel  White. 


Mr.  Onslow. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Four  o'clock. 


MercurO,  19"  die  Mail,  1863. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Colonel  Fbench,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Dalfflish.  j  Colonel  White. 

Mr.  Onslow.  | 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  3d  June,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Mercuriij  3^  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Colonel  White. 
Mr.  Onslow. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Colonel  Fbench,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Daiglish. 


Resolved,  "  That  an  application  be  made  to  Commissioners  of  the  Fee  Fund  for  an 
additional  annual  grant  of  300  /.  to  provide  for  the  better  management  of  the  Eatchen  and 
Refreshment  Rooms"  (Colonel  White). 

Papers 
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KITCHEN  AND  BEFRE8HMENT  BOOMS  (HOUSE  OF  COMMONS).  Y 

Papers  receiyed  by  the  Committee : — 

A  letter  from  H.  McDonald  (late  steward  to  Sir  Houlston  Stewart)^  applying  for 
the  management  of  the  Befreshment  Booms; 

Also— 

From  Mr.  John  Shorty  on  the  same  subject 
From  Mr.  John  Gates,  on  the  same  subject. 

From  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  10,  Pall  itfaU,  East  -  J      ^^^^ 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  a  Quarter  before  Four. 


Jovis,  1 IJ  die  Jumi,  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Colonel  French,  in  the  Chair: 


Colonel  White. 
Mr.  Dalglish. 
Mr.  Cubitt 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Besolved,  That  the  Committee  having  further  considered  the  subject  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Dining-room,  are  of  opinion  that  such  enlargement  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  having  seen  Mr.  Barry's  improved  plan,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  afford  the  accom- 
modation required,  but  express  the  hope  that  his  plan  might  be  executed  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  the  amount  which  has  been  named  in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  jBarry's  Clerk  attended,  and  produced  some  correspondence  between  the  Board  o* 
Works  and  himself  relative  to  the  aUeration  of  the  Dining-rooms. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Mercuriij  17^  die  Juniij  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

,  Colonel  French,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bentinck.  I  Colonel  White. 

Mr.  Onslow.  |  Lord  Bobert  Montagu. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '^That  as  the  present  manager  still  fails  to 
perform  his  duties  satisfactorily,  the  Committee  should  be  empowered  to  receive  pro- 

g>sal8  from  any  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  that  office  in  the  next  Session  of 
arliament" — (Lord  Robert  Jl/cmte^M).— Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "The  consideration  of  this 
Motion  be  postponed  until  the  Committee  have  ascertained  whether,  by  the  Order  of 
Beference,  tne  power  of  appointing  a  successor  to  the  present  manager  is  vested  in  the 
Committee  " — (Mr.  Bentinck) — instead  thereof. — Question  put,  "That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question" — The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  3.  Noe,  1. 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu.  Mr.  Bentinck. 

Colonel  White. 
Mr.  Onslow. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolvedf  "  That  the  foregoing  Besolution,  together  with  the  Besolutions  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee  on  Wednesday,  June  3d,  and  Tnursday,  June  11th,  be  reported  to  the 
House." 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  half-past  Five  o'clock. 
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THIRD      REPORT 


FROM   THB 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


ON  THB 


KITCHEN  AOT)  REFKESHMENT  ROOMS 
(HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) ; 


WITH   THB 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Ordered,  ^  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
23  June  1 863. 
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Zunce,  9^  die  Februarii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  control  the  Arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Befreshment  Booms^  in  the  Department  of  the  Seijeant-atrArms  attending 
this  House. 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Colonel  French. 

Mr.  William  Cubitt 

Mr.  George  W.  P.  JBentinck. 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Colonel  White. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Jovis,  23*  die  ApriUs,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  to  The  House. 


Mercurii,  17*  die  Jum,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  from  time  to 
time  to  The  House. 


KEPOET p.    iii 
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THIRD   REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  Control  the  Arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms  in  the  Department  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms    attending   the  House ; Have   agreed    to    the     following 

RESOLUTIONS : 

THAT  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee — 

1st.  That  the  Committee,  having  received  a  letter  dated  the  19th  of  June 
last^  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms^  in  which  a  doubt  is  raised  as  to  the  right  of 
the  keeper  of  the  Refreshment  Rooms  to  the  subsidy  of  300  /.  a  year,  at  present 
received  by  him,  recommend  that,  in  lieu  of  the  said  subsidy,  a  grant  of  not 
less  than  500 1,  per  annum  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Kitchen  and  Re-- 
fr^shment  Room  Committee  for  the  time  being,  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
servants,  &c.,  requisite  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  Department. 

2d.  That  the  keeper  of  the  Refreshment  Rooms  be  appointed  wine-butler, 
and  be  paid  by  means  of  a  corkage  on  the  wines  consumed,  and  that  the  rate 
of  corkage  be  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  vdne. 


23  June  1863. 
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iv  PBOCEEDINGS  OP   SELECT   COMMITTEE   OK 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   COMlVjEITTEE. 


Veneris,  19**  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Colonel  French,  in  the  Chair. 

LoixLBobert  Montagu.  I  Mr.  DalgliaL 

Mr.  Onslow.  | 

A  Letter  from  Lord  Charles  Bussell,  Serjeant-at-Arms,  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, was  read,  as  follows,  and  considered  :-^ 

Si^y  House  of  Coiomoiis,  19  June- 1863. 

I  AM  favoured  with  a  draft  copy  of  Second  Report  of  the  Kitchen  and  Befreshment, 
&c.,  Committee ;  with  regard  to  the  thitd  paragraph  of  which  I  beg  to  inform  you 
tiiat  I  shall  be  ready  to  appoint,  as  keeper  oi  the  refreshment  rooms,  any  one  who  may 
seem  ta  tiie  Comnuttee  to  be  eligible,  pointing  out,  at  tiie  same  time,  tiiat  as  he  would 
be  anofficer  of  the^  House,  I  should  require  aU  his  services,  and  be  unwilling  to  allow 
I^^JippQintmmt  to  be  hel4by  the  servant  of  any  person  or  persons. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  First  Report  which  recommends  **  that  Ae  present 
arrangements  under  wmch  wines  and  spirits  are  provided  be  discontinued,"  I  beg  to 
i^oma^  that  alL  that  part  of  New  Palace  now  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons  is 
giyeii  ovpr  to  m^  b^  the  Lord  Grreat  Chamberlain  to  be  appropriated  to  their  use;  diat 
the  cellars  have  hitherto  been  allotted  to  the  keeper  of  the  refreshment  rooms ;  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  nor  objection  to  providing  three  cellars ;  but  that  if  any  one 
were  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  cellars  independently  of  the  keeper  of  the  refresh- 
ment rooms,  inconvenience  would  necessarily  arise ;  further,  that  the  supply  of  liquors 
has  hitherto  been  one  principal  source  of  remuneration  to  the  keeper  of  the  refreshment 
rooms,  so  that  to  tranter  that  profit  to  wine  merchants  would  detract  from  the  responsi- 
bility and  respectability  of  the  appointment,  and  indirectly  diminish  the  patronage  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Axms.  Further,  that  the  300  L  per  annum  now  allowed  for  servants  had  its 
origin  in  the  keeper  of  the  refreshment  rooms  having  formerly  been  deputy  housekeeper, 
when  the  servants  had  to  clean  the  House ;  and  that  now  the  departments  are  separated, 
it  is  indirectly  a  subsidy  to  the  refreshment  rooms,  but  is  insufficient  for  the  direct  purpose 
for  which  it  is  voted,  as  seen  by  the  "  Table  of  Amount  of  Wages,  paid  by  Mr.  Steers," 
appended  to  the  First  Report. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Charles  J.  F.  Russell, 

Serjeant-at-Arms. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment 
Committee. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Four  o'clock. 
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KITCHEN  AND  BEFEESHMENT  BOOMS  (HOUSE  OF  COMMONS). 


MartU,  23''  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Colonel  French^  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Dalglish.  I  Colonel  White. 

Lord  B.  Montagu.  |  Mr.  Onslow. 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee^  having  received  a  letter^  dated  19th  of  June  instant^ 
from  the  Serjeant^-at- Arms,  in  which  a  doubt  is  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  keeper  of  the 
refreshment  rooms  to  the  subsidy  of  300  L  a  year  at  present  received  by  him^  recommend 
that^  in  lieu  of  the  said  subsidy ,  a  grant  of  not  less  than  500 1,  a  year  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Kitchen  and  Befreslmient  Committee  for  the  time  being,  to  provide  for  he 
necessary  servants,  &c.,  requisite  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  department — (Lord 
72.  Montoffu). 

Resolved,  That  the  manager  of  the  refreshment  rooms  be  appointed  wine-butler,  and 
be  paid  by  means  of  a  corkage  on  the  wine  consumed ;  and  that  the  rate  of  corkage  be 
dependent  on  the  value  of  the  wine — (Lord  jR.  Montagu). 

Resolved,  To  report  these  Resolutions  to  the  House. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  a  quarter  before  Four  o'clock. 
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FOURTH     REPORT 


VROM   THE 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON   THB 


KITCHEN  Am  REFRESHMENT  ROOMS 
(HOUSE  OF  COMMONS). 


Orthred,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  he  FrifUid, 
15  July  1863. 


448. 
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LwME^  V  die  Februarii,  1863. 


Ordered,  THAT  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  control  the  Arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Bootis,  in  the  Department  of  the^  Serjeantrat- Arms  attending 
this  House. 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Colonel  French. 

Mr.  William  Cubitt 

Mr.  George  W.  P.  Bentinck. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Colonel  White. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Onhmd,  Tbat  Tkr#e  b«  ikm  Quocisa  #f  tiie.€on9nitt«e. 


Javisy  23*  die  Aprilu,  1863. 


Ordered,  TfiAT  the  Ccmmiittee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  to  The  House. 


MercurU,  IT  die  Junii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Conunittee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  from  time  to 
time  to  The  House. 
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FOURTH    REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  Control  the  Arrangements  of 
the  Kitchen  and  Refreshmbnt  Rooms  in  the  Department  of  the 

Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  The  House ; Have  agreed  to  the  following 

REPORT:— 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Bellamy  was  keeper  of  the 
refreshment  rooms ;  dinners  consisting  of  cold  meat  and  salad  were  charged 
2  ^.  6  d.y  and  hot  dinners  of  beefsteaks  or  chops^  cooked  in  the  room,  were 
charged  3  s. 

Mr.  Bellamy  derived  his  chief  profits  from  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits. 

The  number  of  Members  dining  seldom  exceeded  12  a  day. 

In  1848,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stafford,  a  Standing  Committee  on  Kitchen 
and  Refreshment  Rooms  was  first  appointed^  and  has  been  re-appointed  in 
every  subsequent  Session. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  in  1848  were — 


Mr.  Stafford  (Chairman). 
Mr.  Alderman  Humphery. 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
Captain  Berkeley. 


Mr.  Hastie. 
Lord  Marcus  Hill. 
Mr.  Vesey  Dawson. 


The  same  Members  were  annually  re-elected  until  1852. 

Soup  and  fish  were  introduced  into  the  bill  of  fare  by  the  above-mentioned 
Committee. 

On  Bellamy's  deaths  Mr.  Woodhouse,  late  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  refireshment  rooms^  who  did  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  Members  dining. 


In  1853,  the  Committee  consisted  of — 

Earl  of  Mulgrave  (Chairman). 
CoJonel  French. 
Mr.  RicL 


Colonel  Dunne. 
Mr.  Hastie. 


The  situation  of  keeper  of  the  refireshment  rooms  being  vacant  was 
offered  to  Messrs.  Gunter,  Messrs.  Staples,  of  the  Albion,  and  other  per- 
sons ;  and  on  their  declining  to  take  it,  Mr.  Steers,  late  steward  of  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  refreshment  rooms,  who  has 
held  the  appointment  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1854-5  Colonel  Boldero  and  Mr.  Hayter  were  added  to  the  Committee 
i^pointed  in  the  previous  year. 


In  1869  the  Committee  consisted  of— 

Earl  of  Mulgrave  (Chairman). 
Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hastie. 
Colonel  Dunne 
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Colonel  Boldero. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL 

Colonel  Enox. 
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In  1857:— 

Colonel  French  (Chairman). 
Colonel  Dunne. 
Colonel  Boldero. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt 

In  second  Session  1857  and  1858— 

Colonel  French. 
Colonel  Boldero. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt 
Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 

In  1859  and  1860— 

Colonel  French. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Hume. 


Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Hume. 
Mr.  Robertson. 


Mr.  Hume. 
Mr.  Roberteon. 
Mr.  Bramley-Moore. 


Mr.  Dalglish. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Mr.  RoupelL 
Colonel  Dunne. 


In  1861,  Lord  Bury,  Mr.  Monson^  and  Mr.  Onslow  were  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  previous  year. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  in  former  years  for  im- 
proving the  accommodation  of  the  dining-rooms,  which  have  been  favourably 
received  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works ;  but  from  various  causes  nothing 
has  yet  been  done,  although  the  necessity  for  alteration  is  obvious. 

It  has  been  proposed  at  different  times  that  each  Member  should  pay  an 
annual  subscription,  so  as  to  insure  better  cooking  and  attendance ;  but  these 
propositions  have  not  been  received  with  favour  by  the  House. 

In  the  present  year  the  Committee  was  appointed  of  Members  selected  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  are  as  follows : — 


Colonel  French  (Chairman). 
Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
Mr«  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  Dalgliah. 
Colonel  White. 


Complaints  respecting  the  cookings  attendance,  and  the  quality  of  the  wines 
being  very  numerous^  the  Committee  considered  it  right  to  recommend  an 
alteration  in  the  arrangements. 

They  have  agreed  that  the  wines  and  spirits  shall  be. provided  by  wine  mer- 
chants approved  of  by  the  Committee,  and  in  compensation  for  the  consequent 
loss  to  the  keeper  of  the  refreshment  rooms,  they  have  applied  for  an  increased 
allowance  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fee  Fund. 

To  facilitate  and  improve  the  attendance  they  propose  to  increase  the  width 
of  the  room  as  set  forth  in  their  First  Report  of  this  Session  ;  and  recommend 
that  smaller  dining-tables  should  be  introduced  into  the  room^  so  that  there 
may  be  less  difficulty  in  changing  the  tablecloths,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  future  management  of  the  rooms,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
following  charge  for  dinners  shall  be  charged  next  Session: — Cold  meat, 
including  table,  &c.,  2s.  6d.  each;  and  hot  meats,  including  table,  &c., 
3  s.  each. 

For  dinners  with  fish,  entries^  &c.,  a  written  notice  of  at  least  half  an  hour 
must  be  given,  the  price  for  which  will  be  regulated  by  a  printed  tariflF. 

This,  they  hope,  will  obviate  the  confusion  and  discontent  which  the  pre- 
sent system  necessarily  involves. 

Mr.  Barry  states,  that  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  rooms  can  be  com- 
pleted before  February  next,  provided  that  the  necessary  orders  are  given  at 
once.  He  also  states  that  the  proposal  to  remove  the  dining-rooms  to  the  river 
front  would  involve  much  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  therefore  he  is 
unable  to  advise  its  adoption. 

15  July  1863. 
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REPORT 


FROM  THE 

I 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


ON 


MAIiTDUTY; 


WITH  THE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  CooimoDS,  to  be  Primted^ 
20  July  1863. 
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[Martisy  23*  die  Junii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  whether,  compatibly  with 
the  Interests  of  the  Revenue,  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Excise  Duty  upon  Malt  can  be 
amended  so  as  to  operate  more  advantageously  with  reference  to  the  Cultivation  and  Price 
of  Barley,  to  the  Manufacture  and  Price  of  Malt  and  Malt  Liquor,  and  to  the  use  of  Mali 
in  the  feeding  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


IJUfue,  13*  die  JulU,  186a 


Ordered,  That  the  Committet^do  conwi  of  Ninetem  MeuiUvs. 
Committee  nominated  of— 


Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Colonel  Barttelot 

Mr.  Hutt 

Mr.  Cobbold. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Caird. 

Mr.  Ker  Seymen 

Mr.  Buxton. 


Sir  Frederick  Heygatew 

Mr.  Calthorpe. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Puller. 

Mr.  Edward  Egerton. 

Mr.  Cobbett 

Mr.Stiriiiis^ 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Luna,  20"  die  JvRi,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  to  The  House. 


REPORT -       ...    p.  ill 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  iv 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  whether,  compatibly 
with  the  Interests  of  the  Revenue,  the  Laws  relating  to  the  E^cisb  Duty 
upon  Malt  can  be  amended  so  as  to  operate  more  advantageously  with 
reference  to  the  Cultivation  and  Price  of  Barlby,  to  the  Manufieu^ture  and 
Price  of  Malt  and  Malt  Liquour,  and  to  the  use  of  Malt  in  the  feeding 

of  Cattle  and  Sheep  ; Have  considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred, 

and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee  having  met,  and  finding  that,  from  the  advanced  period  of  the 
Session,  it  was  not  desirable  to  receive  Evidence  upon  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
have  taken  measures  to  collect  such  information  thereon  as  may  be  useful  here- 
after ;  and  they  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  should  be 
appointed  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

20  July  1863. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE- 


Veneris^  17**  die  Juliiy  1863. 


MBHBER8  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly. 

Mr.  Hutt. 

Mr.  Dodson. 

Mr.  PuUer. 


Mr.  Cobbett. 

Colopel  Barttelot. 

Mr.Cobbold. 

Mr.  Calthorpe. 

Sir  Straflford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Caird. 

Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  write  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Ao;ricultural 
Sodetv,  and  the  President  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society^  and  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural l^ociety  of  Ireland,  stating  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  ootain  accurate  information 
as  to  the  use  of  Malt  in  the  feeding  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  and  requesting  them  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  may  think  expedient  in  order  to  obtain  information  before  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  on  the  following  points  : 

^'1.  The  relative  value  of  Barley  and  Malt  for  fattening  purposes,  and  in  the  production 
of  milk. 

**  2.  The  comparative  value  of  each  of  those  articles  with  other  feeding  substances. 

**  That  similar  letters  be  addressed  to  the  Central  Farmer's  Club,  and  to  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  " — (Sir  Stafford  Northcote). — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

[The  Committee  adjourned  to  Monday,  at  Two  o'clock. 


LuruB^  20«  die  JuUi,  1863. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Dodson. 
SirStaflTord  Northcote. 
Mr.  Cobbold. 
Colonel  Barttelot. 


Sir  FiTzRoT  Kellt  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Buxton. 

Mr.  Edward  Egerton. 


Mr.  Cobbett. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 
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REPORT 


^OM  TBI 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


OK 


POOR       RELIEF. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons^  to  be  Priniatp 
2$  June  1863. 
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Veneris,  19'  die  Junii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  iuquire  into  the  Administration  of 
the  Relief  or  the  Poor  under  the  Orders/ RukSy  and  Regulations  issued  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  into  the  operation  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twenty-one  Members. 

Committee  nominated  6f-«        i    .  . 


Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Caird. 

Lord  Edward  Howard. 

Mr.  Kekewich. 

Mr.  Ayrton. 

Sir  John  Acton. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe. 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Mr.  Lyall. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sidney. 


<  i> 


Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Bazley. 

Sir  George  Bowyer. 

Lord'Fermoy. 

Mr.  John  Tollemache. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Lord  Robert  CeciL 

Mr.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

Colonel  Pennant. 


Ordered,  That  the  Coauaittee  iMtfe  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Martis,  28^  die  Junii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  to  The  House^ 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Administration  of 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  under  the  Orders,  Rules,  and  Regulations  issued  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  into  the  operation  of  the 

Laws  relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  ; Have  considered  the  matters 

to  them  referred,  and  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : — 

That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  be  continued  for  a  year, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  that  this  Committee 
should  be  re-appointed  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  Session.    . 


23  June  1863. 
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FIRST 


REPORT 


FKOM   THE 


COMMITTEE 


OF 


PUBLIC    ACCOUNTS; 


WITH 


AN    APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons^  to  be  Printed, 
19  May  1863. 
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Lun(B^  23°  die  Februarii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  do  consiBt  of    the  following 
Members : — 


Sir  Francis  Baring. 

Mr.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

Sir  Stafford  Normcote. 

Mr.  Peel. 

Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn. 


Mr.  Cobden. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughbly. 

Mr.  Howes. 

Mr.  Walpole. 


Martiiy  19°  die  Maii,  1863. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  from  time  to  time 
to  the  House. 


FIRST  EEPORT 
APPENDIX    - 


p.  m 

p.  1 
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FIRST    REPORT. 


THE  COMMITTEE  for  the  Examination  of  the  Accounts,  showmg  the 
appropriation  of  the  Sums  Granted  by  Parliament  to  meet  the  Public 

Expenditure ; -Have  made  progress  in  the  matters  to  them  referred, 

and  have  agreed  to  the  followmg  FIRST  REPORT : 

Your  Committee  have  commenced  their  proceedings  by  ascertaining  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  since  April  1862  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  their  former  Reports.  The  papers  furnished  to  them 
by  the  Audit  OflBce  and  the  Treasury  wUl  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Your 
Committee  will  state  what  steps  have  been  taken  upon  each  of  the  Reports 
presented  by  them  to  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  Sessions. 

The  First  Report  of  1861  related  to  the  Revenue  Accoimts.   The  greater  part    Reports  of  1961. 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  Report  have  been  carried  out,  and  the 
remainder  are  in  progress. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Second  Report,  respecting  the  Office  of  Works,  have 
been  carried  out. 

The  Third  Report  made  proposals  respecting  the  Treasury  Chest.  These 
were  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1861. 

Observations  were  contained  in  that  Report  respecting  the  mixed  Army 
Accounts  of  Imperial  and  Indian  Army  Expenditure.  Your  Committee  now 
understand  that  the  War  Office  have  undertaken  to  examine  these  accounts, 
and  to  prepare  an  account  as  a  basis  of  a  settlement  of  those  Indian  charges. 

The  Fourth  Report  respecting  the  Civil  Contingencies  has  been  carried  out. 

In  the  Rfth  Report  the  importance  was  pointed  out  of  an  early  audit  of  all 
accounts,  and  of  the  Audit  Reports  being  laid  before  Parliament  vrithout  delay. 
Your  Committee  will  postpone  any  remarks  on  this  subject  until  they  come  to 
the  Reports  of  1862. 

The  fifth  Report  also  commented  on  the  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  audit  of  the  monies  voted  for  Civil  Services. 

The  form  in  which  the  Votes  for  the  Civil  Services  were  taken  last  year  will 
enable  an  eflFective  Appropriation  Audit  to  be  instituted,  and  must  be  considered 
as  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  steps  on  this  subject  have  been  taken  by 
the  Treasury  this  year.  On  the  subject  of  an  Audit  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  their  former 
Reports,  your  Committee  refer  to  the  Memorandum  of  the  Treasury  on  that 
subject. 

Your  Committee  now  turn  to  the  Reports  of  1862.  Reports  of  is62. 
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ture  already  defraiyed,  and  not,  as  in  all  ordinary  cases^  a  provision  to  meet 
prospective  expenditure.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view,  because 
the  ambiguity  or  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  Accounts  to  which  your  Com- 
mittee  referred  in  their  Third  Report  of  last  Session,  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  special  character  of  the  Vote. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Act  which  granted  authority  to  the  Treasury  to  direct 
the  issue  of  the  amount  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  £.850,000,  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  3 1st  March  1860,  the  last 
day  of  the  financial  year  to  which  the  Vote  in  Supply  was  applicable ;  the 
Exchequer  Credit  at  the  Bank,  or  issue,  was  granted  to  the  Paymaster  General 
on  the  same  day ;  thus  the  amount  of  the  Vote  passed  from  the  available 
Balance  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became  part  of  the  Fund  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Paymaster  General.  On  receipt  of  the  advice  of  the  Exchequer  Credit, 
or  authority  to  draw  the  amount  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  the  Paymaster  General 
placed  that  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  Chest  in  his  books. 

On  the  same  day  the  Treasury  directed  the  Paymaster  to  make  transfers  in 
his  books  of  250,000  /.  to  the  Navy,  and  of  500,000  /•  to  the  Army  Services, 
from  the  Treasury  chest. 

The  monies  required  by  the  Navy  and  Army  Services  abroad  are  advanced 
from  the  Treasury  chest,  and  repaid  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  Votes  for  the 
respective  services. 

In  consequence  of  the  expenses  of  the  China  war,  the  Navy  and  Army  Services 
were  lai^ely  indebted  to  the  Treasury  chest  on  the  3 1st  March  1860.  The 
object,  therefore,  was  to  put  the  two  services  in  funds,  and  to  enable  them  to 
repay  the  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  chest.  This  was  effected  in  the  Pay 
Office  books  without  in  any  way  appearing  in  the  account  of  the  Exchequer  or 
Bank.  The  Paymaster  credited  the  Treasury  chest  with  the  whole  sum  of 
850,000  /. ;  he  then  made  the  transfers  in  his  books  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Services,  in  conformity  with  the  Treasury  directions :  thus  leaving  100,000  /. 
in  the  Treasury  chest  to  meet  any  further  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  course  pursued  is  stated  by  Mr.  Foster  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  regu- 
lations for  the  Paymaster's  Office  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1849. 

In  this  transaction  it  was  not  necessary  to  exhaust  the  Exchequer  credit 
The  expenditure  had  already  been  incurred,  and  no  monies  were  actually 
required  by  the  transfers  in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster. 

The  Exchequer  credit  was  not  drawn  until  some  days  after  the  31st  March, 
but  was  transferred  to  the  drawing  and  the  bill  accounts  of  the  Paymaster  by 
tnrite-offs  between  the  4th  and  12th  of  April,  and  became  applicable  to  the 
general  expenditure. 

Such  application  was  the  usual  practice  authorised  by  the  Treasury,  and  was 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Monies  Committee,  who» 
after  much  consideration,  approved  of  the  Pay  Office  practice  of  appljring  the 
monies  in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster  to  the  payment  of  the  general  expendi- 
ture, without  reference  to  the  Exchequer  credits  from  which  the  monies  have 
been  transferred,  provided  the  service  had  been  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the 
Vote  was  not  exceeded. 

From  the  explanations  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Assistant  Paymaster  General,  it  would  appear  that  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Paymaster  General  with  respect  to  the  Exchequer  Credit,  and  the 
transfers  referred  to,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Treasury  Minutes 
of  the  28th  March  1838  and  22d  December  1848,  copies  of  which  were 
submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  years  1841  and  1849,  and  again  in  the  year 
1855. 

In  calling  attention,  in  their  Third  Report  of  last  Session,  to  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  the  accounts  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  periodically  to 
Parliament,  under  distinct  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  for  different  objects. 
Your  Committee  did  not  intend  to  question  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government,  or  of  any  department  of  Government,  in  respect  of  the  manner 
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in  which  the  Vote  of  Credit  had  been  dealt  with,  or  in  respect  of  its  final  appro- 
priation to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted.  Since  then  an  account 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament  (Paper  No.  175  of  the  present  Session),  which 
shows  the  final  appropriation  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  of  850,000  /.  for  the  China 
war,  as  well  as  of  the  subsequent  Votes  of  Credit  for  the  same  service. 

Your  Committee  thought  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  an  apparent  confusion 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  relating  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  were  made 
up.  Your  Committee  referred  to  the  apparent  difierence  which  appeared  to 
exist  between  the  Exchequer  Statement  of  Balances,  on  31  March  1860, 
those  of  the  Pay  Office  at  the  same  date,  and  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure 
Accounts  of  the  Auditors  for  the  year  1859-60.  The  Cash  or  Credit  Balances 
at  the  Paymaster  GeneraFs  disposal  agreed  in  the  accounts,  both  of  the  Pay 
Office  and  the  Exchequer,  and  included  a  balance  of  850,000  /.  of  the  Credit 
granted  for  the  China  war.  The  Service  Balances  of  the  Paymaster  General 
(which  are  the  balances  applicable  to  the  several  services  after  appropriating 
the  cash  to  those  services  to  which  it  appertains)  showed  no  balance  specially 
available  for  the  China  war ;  but  this  was  because  such  balance  had  merged  in 
that  of  the  Treasury  Chest  Fund,  through  which  fund  all  the  advances  for  the 
China  war  and  the  repayments  or  transfers  to  Army  and  Navy  had  been  made. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Monies,  while  approving  the  practice  of  the  Trea- 
sury above  mentioned,  accompanied  their  approval  with   certain  recommen- 
<lations. 

They  recommended  that  the  Paymaster  should  be  required  to  make  up,  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  accounts  to  the  end  of  every  month,  showing  the 
balances  for  or  against  every  head  of  service. 

That  monies  in  deposit  in  the  Pay  Office  should  be  carried  to  a  separate 
account  at  the  Bank,  as  they  neither  formed  part  of  the  public  revenue,  nor 
were  voted  by  Parliament  as  Ways  and  Means. 

That,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  check  upon  the  Government  in  regard  to 
issues  of  money  for  any  services  whatever  in  excess  of  the  sums  voted  by  Par- 
liament, they  recommended  that  all  payments  of  the  Paymaster  General  should 
be  checked  from  day  to  day  in  the  department,  in  which  they  are  authorised  or 
made,  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  has  appeared  that  these  recommendations  have 
not  all  been  carried  out. 


2  June  1863. 
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VemrU,  6^  dU  Martii,  1863. 


BBB8   PKBSXMT: 


Sir  Francis  Baring. 

Mr.  Bouverie. 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Mr.  Howes.  ^ 


Mr.  Glyu. 

Sir  H,  Willoughby. 

Mr.  PeeL 

Mr.  Cobden. 


Sir  Franou  Barino  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Commiitee  deliberated,  and  the  Chairman  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Treasury  and  the  Audit  Office,  and  to  request  that  they  would  furnish  to  the  Committee 
information  as  to  the  particulars  and  the  degree  in  which  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  had  been  carried. 

The  following  letter  fiom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  read,  and  ordered  lo  be 
printed  : — 

"  11,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  14  February  1863. 
'*  My  dear  Sir  F.  Barinir, 
"I  HAVE  read  with  attention  the    Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  in 
whicl)  it  refers  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  China,  Session  1860. 

"  1  think  the  effect  of  the  Report  will  be  to  produce  an  impression  in  the  public  mind 
that  there  was  something  questionable  or  ambiguous,  if  not  something  irregular,  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  Vote  of  Credit  was  dealt  with  by  the  Finance  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

^*  Both  individually,  and  as  a  Minister,  I  take  a  cordial  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
endeavour,  with  which  ^our  own  name  is  particularly  and  honourably  associated,  to  give 
completeness  to  our  system  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  public  monies  by  means 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  alike  important  that  in  the  management  of  a  highly  technical  system 
of  account,  bound  by  the  most  rigid  formalities,  the  financial  officers  of  the  Treasury 
should  have  the  unequivocal  support  of  the  Committee  when  they  are  right,  and  should 
encounter  its  animadversions  when  they  are  wrong,  and  bear  the  discredit  attaching  to 
any  censure  for  so  high  an  authority. 

"  I  am  desirous  to  state  to  the  Committee  my  opinion  that  the  work  of  proceeding  with 
the  Vote  of  860,000  /.  was  entirely  regular,  and  to  luake  myself  fully  responsible  for  it; 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  will  be  my  fault,  and  that  of  no  one  else,  if  I  fail  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  Committee. 

*^  I  confess,  I  think,  though  this  need  form  no  part  of  my  evidence,  that  the  proceedings 
supply  a  good  example  of  the  care,  promptitude,  and  precision,  with  which  a  very  different 
system  is  worked  by  our  financial  otticcrs. 

"  You  will  much  oblige  rne  by  making  this  letter  known  to  the  Committee,  and  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  not  think  I  am  intrusive  in  requesting  a  day  may  be  appointed  at 
their  convenience,  on  which  1  may  appear  before  them  for  the  purpose  I  have  named. 

"  I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)         PF.  E.  Gladstone:' 
^  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  T.  Baring,  Bart.,  m.p., 
&c.         &c.         &c'' 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  20th  March,  at  One  o'clock.. 
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VmerU,  »f  (tic  MartH,  1863. 


MBMBBM  MUMBWT: 

Sir  FktAM OM  Basiwo  m  the  Cbiir. 


Sir  StafTord  NortheoU. 
Mr.  Glytu 
Mr.  Howeft. 


Sir  Henry  WillMghby. 
Mr.  Walpole. 


The  Committee  examined  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone). 

[Adjourned  to  BTondayi  at  Ob«  o*doek» 


XiiiMTy  20''  ilie  ApriKs,  1863. 

MEMBBB8   FBB8BKT  : 

Sir  Francis  Baring  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Stafford  Northcotc. 
Sir  Henry  Willoughby. 
Mr.  Olyn. 


Mr.  HowM^ 
Mr.  PeeK 


The  Committee  exaioined  Mr.  Faster,  Depaty  Paymaster  General 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  On*  o'dock. 


Luna,  2T  die  Aprilis,  1868. 

MBMBBB8   PRESENT: 

Sir  Francis  Babino  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Stafford  Northccte. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Glyn. 
Mr.  Howes. 


Mr.  Poet. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby. 

Mr.  Bourerie. 


The  Committee  deliberated  on  the  subject  of  a  Draft  Report. 

The  Committee  then  examined  Mr.  Braum,  Accountant  General  of  the  Army,  and  Mr. 
Whiffen. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Lutugj  4«  die  Mau,  1863. 


membbbs  present  : 
Sir  Francis  Baring  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Glyn. 
Mr.  Howes.  . 


Sir  Henry  Willoughby. 
Mr.  Peel. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 


llie  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourntdl  to  MmMiay,  at  One  o'dock. 
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Luna,  IV  die  Mail,  1863. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Sir  Francis  Baring  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Howes.  Mr.  Peel. 

Mr.  Glyn.  Sir  H.  Willoughby. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  ,  Mr.  Walpole. 

Mr.  Bouverie.  i 

The  following  Draft  of  a  first  proposed  Report  was  brought  up,  and  read  !•  (Sir 
Francis  Baring): 

**  Your  Committee  have  commenced  their  proceedings  by  ascertaining  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  since  April  1862  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  contained  in  their 
former  Reports.  The  papers  furnished  to  them  by  the  Audit  Office  and  the  Treasury  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

"  The  First  Report  of  1861  related  to  the  Revenue  Accounts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  ihat  Report  have  been  carried  out,  and  the  remainder  are  in 
progress. 

"  The  suggestions  of  the  Second  Report,  respecting  the  Office  of  Works,  have  been 
carried  out. 

"  The  Third  Report  made  proposals  respecting  the  Treasury  Chest.  These  were  embo- 
died in  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1861. 

^*  Observations  were  contained  in  that  Report  respecting  the  mixed  Army  Accounts  of 
Imperial  and  Indian  Army  Expenditure.  We  now  understand  that  the  War  Office  have 
undertaken  to  examine  these  accounts,  and  to  prepare  an  account  as  a  basis  of  a  settlement 
of  those  Indian  charges. 

"  The  Fourth  Report  respecting  the  Civil  Contingencies  has  been  carried  out. 

•*  In  the  Fifth  Report  of  1861,  the  importance  was  pointed  out  of  an  early  audit  of  all 
accounts,  and  of  the  Audit  Reports  being  laid  before  Parliament  without  delay.  Your 
Committee  will  postpone  any  remarks  on  tnis  subject  until  they  come  to  the  Reports  of 
1862. 

"  The  Fifth  Report  also  commented  on  the  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
audit  of  the  Civil  Service  Votes, 

**  The  form  in  which  the  Votes  for  the  Civil  Services  were  taken  last  year  will  enable  the 
Audit  to  be  effective  when  such  audit  is  instituted,  and  must  be  considered  as  an  import^int 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

'Mt  does  not  appear  that  any  further  steps  on  this  subject  have  been  taken  by  the 
Treasury  this  year.  ,  The  accounts  of  the  Controller  of  the  Exchequer,  pointed  out  in  1861 
and  1862,  remain  without  audit. 

^'  Your  Committee  now  turn  to  the  Reports  of  1862. 

"  The  First  Report  was  occupied  by  a  summary  of  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  1861. 

'^  The  Second  Report  recommended  that  the  powers  of  transfer  from  the  surpluses  on  the 
Army  and  Navy  Votes  to  meet  deficiencies,  should  be  continued  ;  but  that  such  transfer 
should  be  considered  as  temporary  advances,  and  should  require  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  very  important  recommendation  has  been  carried  out  by  an  alteration  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  ot  1862.  A  Treasury  Minute  regulating  the  mode  of  proceeding  under 
the  new  law  has  been  issued,  and  laid  before  Parliament 

**  The  Third  Report  contained  suggestions  respecting  the  Navy  and  Army  Estimates. 

Navy. 

"  Vote  1.  The  existing  mode  of  estimating  the  wages  of  the  men  was  stated  to  be 
defective,  and  under  consideration. 

"  Vote  3.  A  further  «udit  check  was  proposed  on  the  expenditure  for  ihe  establishment 
of  the  Admiralty  Office. 

*'  Vote  11.  It  was  recommended  that  some  rule  should  be  laid  down  to  distinguish  ti^e 
expenditure  on  works  which  might  be  charged  to  the  Contingency  Fund. 

**  And,  lastly,  your  Committee  proposed  that  with  the  annual  Estimates  an  additional 
account  should  be  presented,  showing  the  estimated  expenditure  divided  under  the  heads 
under  which  it  appears  in  the  Departmental  Ledger. 

^^From 
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**  From  tbe  papers  in  the  Appendix,  k  appears  tbat  the  sue^estion  i^tpeetmg  the  Third 
Vote  has  bt^en  attended  to,  aoKi  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  Itreasury  to  extend  this  check 
to  the  similar  ezpenditnre  in  the  Army  Estimates^  The  Repot ts  of  tbe  Andil  Office  on 
this  subject  are  now  with  the  Treasury. 

^  The  Paper  from  the  Treasury  does  not  state  that  any  of  the  other  recommendations 
have  been  carried  out 

Army. 

*^  1.  The  Committee  pointed  out  the  great  inconvenience  arising  from  tbe  delay  in 
presenting  the  Army  Accounts,  and  recommended  strongly  that  they  should  be  presented 
mt  an  earner  day*  so  that  the  Accoants  of  1861-^2  should  be  printed  in  time  for  die  dis- 
cussion of  tbe  Estimates  of  1 862^-03 . 

^  This  bas  not  been  effected  this  year ;  but  the  Army  Accounts  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Auditors  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  and  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  may  be  carried  out  ftdly.  Your  Committee  must  repeat  their 
opiniofi  of  tbe  importance  of  this  chacnge. 

^*  2.  Your  Committee  stated  that  difficulties  arose  in  the  audit  of  the  Army  Accounts 
from  the  defective  form  of  the  Estimates. 

"  The  Estimates  for  1863-64  have  been  presented  in  a  revised  form.  Your  Committee, 
in  their  further  inquiry  into  the  Army  Account?^  will  have  opp'oitunities  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  difficulties  which  existed  have  been  removed  by  the  new  form." 

The  further  consideration  of  this  Report  was  postponed. 


A  Drafl  of  a  proposed  Second  Report  was  brought  up,  and  read  1%  as  follows : 

•*  Towards  the  close  of  the  Third  Report  of  last  year,  your  Committee  made  some 
remarks  on  the  accounts  of  the  payments  for  the  Vote  of  Credit  in  the  year  ending  dlst 
March  1860.  From  these,  it  appeared  that  on  the  3l8t  March  1860  cerlain  sums  were 
transferred  in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster  from  the  Vote  of  Credit  as  imprests  for  the  Navy 
and  Army  services ;  while  in  the  annual  Exchequer  account  made  up  to  the^ame  day,  the 
whole  of  the  Vote  was  entered  as  an  Exchequer  credit,  and  remamed  untouched  at  the 
Bank.  Your  Committee  stated  that  there  appeared  to  exist  some  confusion  in  these  accounts, 
although  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  whole  Vote  of  850,000/.  was  ultimately  paid  over  to 
the  Navy  and  Army  Services. 

**  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  considered  that  the  effect  of  this  Report  would  be  to 
produce  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  there  was  something  questionable  or  ambi- 
ffuous,  if  not  something  irregular,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  dealt  with 
by  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Accordingly  he  was  examined  before  your 
Committee,  at  his  own  request^  and  mnde  a  statement  in  explanation  of  the  transaction. 
Your  Committee  also  examined  Mr.  Foster,  Assistant  Paymaster  General. 

^'  Your  Committee  will  give  tbe  result  of  their  further  inquiry. 

"  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Government  being  aware  that  an  expenditure 
had  been  incurred  by  tbe  Naval  and  Military  Departments  on  account  of  the  China  War, 
£or  which  no  provisii^  had  been  mide  in  the  ordinary  Grants  for  those  Services  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  Session  of  Parliament,  submitted  an  Estimate  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
21st  February  1860,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  excess  of  expenditure  in  the  year  185d-60, 
which  the  hostilities  in  China  were  expected  to  occasion.  A  Vote  in  Supply  of  850,000  L 
far  this  Service  was  reported  on  the  l^th  March  1860. 

^'  Under  the  legal  restrictions  applicable  to  Votes  in  Supply,  no  actual  issue  out  of  the 
Vote  of  Credit  could  be  made  nt  ine  Exchequer  uirtil  Parliament  had  appropriated  Ways 
and  Means  from  which  the  issue  could  be  legally  met.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
vote  a  sum  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  cover  the  additional  Vote  in  Supply,  for 
the  year  1869-60  ;  this  Vote  of  Ways  and  Means  was  reported  on  tlie  21st  March  1860. 

•*  Votes  of  Wavs  and  Means  (which  are  authorities  to  take  monies  out  of  the  Consoli 
dated  Fund),  unlike  Votes  in  Supplv,  have  not  legal  effect  until  an  Act  has  been  passed 
con6rraing  the  grant  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  delay  which  was  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a  W^ays  and  Me^ns  Act  to  sanction  the  issue  of  the  amount  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  year  for  which  it  was  granted,  postponed  the 
day  on  which  the  issue  couid  be  legally  made  at  the  Exchequer  until  the  dlst  March  1860, 
the  last  day  of  tl>e  financial  year  1869-60.  Owing  to  this  delay,  the  Vole  in  Supply  became 
in  effect  a  Deficiency  Vote,  and  therefore  applicable  to  make  good  an  expenditure  already 
defrayed,  aird  not,  as  in  all  mdinary  cases,  a  provision  to  meet  prospective  expenditure.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view,  because  the  ambiguity  or  apparent  inconsis- 
tency in  the  Accounts  to  which  your  Committee  referred  in  their  Third  Report  of  last 
Session,  arises  in  a  great  measure  m>m  the  special  character  of  the  Vote. 

**  The  Ways  and  Means  Act  which  granted  authority  to  the  Tieasury  to  direct  the  issiae 
of  the  amount  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  860,000/.,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  received  the 
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Royal  Assent  on  the  dlst  March  1860,  the  last  day  of  the  financial  year  to  which  the  Vote 
in  Supply  was  applicable ;  the  Exchequer  Credit  at  the  Bank,  or  issue,  was  granted  to  the 
Paymaster  General  on  the  same  day;  thus  the  amount  of  the  Vote  passed  from  the  available 
balance  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became  part  of  the  Fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pay- 
master General.  On  receipt  of  the  advice  of  the  Exchequer  Credit,  or  authority  to.  draw 
the  amount  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  the  Paymaster  General  placed  that  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  Treasury  Chest  in  his  books. 

'^  On  the  same  day  the  Treasury  directed  the  Paymaster  to  make  transfers  in  his  books 
of  250,000  Z.  to  the  Navy,  and  of  500,000/.  to  the  Army  Services,  from  the  Treasury  Chest 

'^  The  monies  required  by  the  Navy  and  Army  Services  abroad  are  advanced  from  the 
Treasury  Chest,  and  repaid  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  Votes  for  the  respective  services. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  expenses  of  the  China  War,  the  Navy  and  Army  Services  were 
largely  indebted  to  the  Treasury  Chest  on  the  3 1st  March  1860.  The  object,  therefore,  was 
to  put  the  two  services  in  funds,  and  to  enable  them  to  repay  the  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  Chest.  This  was  effected  in  the  Pay  Office  books  without  in  any  way  appearing 
in  the  account  of  the  Exchequer  or  Bank.  The  Paymaster  credited  the  Treasury  Chest 
with  the  whole  sum  of  850,000/. ;  he  then  made  the  transfers  in  his  books  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Services,  in  confoinuty  with  the  Treasury  directions,  thus  leaving  100,000/.  in  the 
Treasury  Chest  to  meet  any  further  expenses  of  the  war. 

"  The  course  pursued  is  stated  by  Mr.  Foster  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  for 
the  Paymaster's  Office  laid  before  the  House  of  O>mmons  in  1849. 

'^  In  this  transaction  it  was  not  necessary  to  exhaust  the  Exchequer  credit.  The  expen* 
diture  had  already  been  incurred,  and  no  monies  were  actually  required  by  the  transfers  in 
the  books  of  the  Paymaster. 

*'  The  Exchequer  credit  wa^*  not  drawn  until  some  days  after  the  31st  March,  but  was 
transferred  to  the  drawing  and  the  bill  accounts  of  the  Paymaster  by  write-offs  between  the 
4th  and  12th  of  April,  and  became  applicable  to  the  genenil  expenditure. 

''  Such  application  was  the  usual  practice  authorised  by  the  Treasury,  and  was  in  confor- 
mity with  tne  recommendation  of  the  Public  Monies  Committee,  who,  after  much  considera- 
tion, approved  of  the  Pay  Office  practice  of  applying  the  monies  in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster 
to  the  payment  of  the  general  expenditure,  without  reference  to  the  Exchequer  credits  fix>m 
which  the  monies  have  been  transferred,  provided  the  service  had  been  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  the  Vote  was  not  exceeded. 

^*  From  the  explanations  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Assistant 
Paymaster,  it  would  appear  that  the  transactions  of  the  Pay  Office  were  Justified  by  the 
regulations  of  1849  and  the  practice  of  the  Treasury,  iipproved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Monies. 

'^  The  facts  stated  in  the  Third  Report  of  your  Committee  are  correcL 

"  The  Committee  on  Public  Monies,  when  they  gave  their  approval  to  the  practice  of  the 
Treasury  above  mentioned,  accompanied  that  approval  with  certain  recommendations  to 
check  the  action,  of  the  Fay  Office. 

**  They  recommended  that  the  Paymaster  should  be  required  to  make  up,  for  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Audit,  accounts  to  the  end  of  every  month,  showing  the  balances  for  or  against 
every  head  of  service. 

''  That  monies  in  deposit  in  the  Pay  Office  should  be  carried  to  a  separate  account  at  the 
Bank,  as  they  neither  formed  part  of  the  public  revenue,  nor  were  voted  by  Parliament  as 
Ways  and  Means. 

''^'lliat  in  order  to  strengthen  the  check  upon  the  Government  in  regard  to  issues  of 
money  for  any  services  whatever  in  excess  of  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament,  they  recommended 
that  all  payments  of  the  Paymaster  General  should  be  checked  from  day  to  day  in  the 
department  in  which  ihey  are  authorised  or  made,  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Audit 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  has  appeared  that  these  recommendations  have  not  been 
carried  out;  and  your  Committee  consider  they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Government." 


Question,  "  That  the  proposed  Second  Report  be  now  read  2%  paragraph  by  paragraph,** 
put : — Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the  paragraphs  from  paragraph  1  to  the  end  of 
paragraph  16,  in  order  to  insert  the  words — 

"  In  the  concluding  part  of  their  Third  Report,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  your 
Committee  called  attention  to  an  Exchequer  [ssue  which  had  been  made  at  the  close  of 
the  financial  year  1859-60,  on  account  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  naval  and  military  opera- 
rations  in  China  for  that  year;  and  they  expressed  their  opinion  that  some  confusion 
appeared  to  exist  in  the  accounts  of  the  payments  from  that  VotOi  and  they  further  stated 
that  they  could  not  follow  up  an  inquiry  into  the  apparent  differences  in  certain  Returns 
laid' before  Parliament  relating  to  that  Vote  at  that  advanced  period  of  the  Sesssion  (the 
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end  of  July)  without  embarking  on  an  investigation  which  they  could  not  have  brought  to 
any  useful  result. 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  considered  that  the  comments  of  your  Comniittee, 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Report  above  referred  to,  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  that  there  was  some  irregularity  in  the  mode  in  which  that  Vote  of  Credit 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Treasury.  He  was  therefore  examined  at  his  own  request,  before  your 
Committee^  for  the  purpose  of  affording  those  explanations  which,  he  believed,  would  remove 
any  doubts  which  might  exist  as  to  the  perfect  rescularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  application  of  that  Vote. 

'^  Your  Committee  have  also  examined  Mr.  Foster,  the  Assistant  Paymaster  General,  on 
the  same  subject 

'^  From  the  evidence  taken  before  your  Committee  in  the  last  Session  of  ParUament,  and 
from  the  additional  evidence  since  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  Mr. 
Foster,  the  Assistant  Paymaster  General,  your  Committee  are  enabled  to  offer  the  following 
explanation  of  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  with  the  Vote  of  Credit  referred  to. 

^'  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Government  being  aware  that  an  expenditure 
had  been  incurred  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Departments  on  account  of  the  China  War, 
for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  ordinary  Grants  for  those  Services  in  the  pre- 
ceding Session  of  Parliament,  submitted  an  Estimate  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st 
February  1860,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  excess  of  expenditure  in  the  year  1859-60, 
which  the  hostilities  in  China  were  expected  to  occasion.  A  Vote  in  Supply  of  850,000  /• 
for  Uiis  Service  was  reported  on  the  19th  March  1860. 

'^  Under  the  legal  restrictions  applicable  to  Votes  in  Supply,  no  actual  issue  out  of  the 
Vote  of  Credit  could  be  made  at  the  Exchequer  until  Parliament  had  appropriated  Ways 
and  Means  from  which  the  issue  could  be  legally  met.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
Vote  a  sum  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  M^ans  to  cover  the  additional  Vote  in  Supply  for 
the  year  1859-60  :  this  Vote  of  Way  and  Means  was  reported  on  the  21st  March  I860. 

**  Votes  of  Ways  and  Means  (which  are  authorities  to  take  monies  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund)  unlike  Votes  in  3uppl\,  have  not  legal  effect  until  an  Act  has  been  passed, 
confirmin«r  the  grant  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  <ielay  which  was  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  obtainine  a  Ways  and  Means  Act  to  sanction  the  issue  of  the  amount  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  year  for  which  it  was  granted,  postponed  the 
day  on  which  the  issue  could  be  legallv  made  at  the  Exchequer  until  the  81st  March  1800, 
the  last  day  of  the  financial  year  1859-60.  Owing  to  this  delay,  the  Vote  in  Supply 
became,  in  effect,  a  Deficiency  Vote, and  therefore  applicable  to  make  good  an  expenditure 
already  defrayed,  and  not,  as  in  all  ordinary  cases,  a  provision  to  meet  prospective  expendi- 
ture. It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view,  because  the  ambiguity  or  apparent 
inconsistency  in  the'accounts  to  which  your  Committee  referred  in  their  Third  Report 
of  last  Session,  aris^es,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  special  character  of  the  Vote. 

**  The  Ways  and  Means  Act,  which  granted  authority  to  the  Treasury^to  direct  the  issue  of 
the  amount  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  85  0,000/.,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  the  31st  March  1860,  the  last  day  of  the  financial  year  to  which  the  Vote 
in  Supply  was  applicable ;  the  Exchequer  Credit  at  the  Bank,  or  issue,  was  gmntcd  to  the 
Paymaster  General  on  the  same  day;  thus  the  amount  of  the  Vote  passed  from  the  avail- 
able Baiance  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became  part  of  the  Fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Paymaster  General  to  meet  his  current  disbursements. 

'^  It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  law  directs  that  such  Credits  or 
Issues  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasury,  which  are  founded  on  the  Credits 
granted  by  the  Exchequer. 

''  The  24th  section  of  the  Act  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  15  (the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Exche- 
quer) directs  that  the  Treasury  shall  prepare  an  Annual  Account  of  the  actual  Receipt  and 
Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  that  the  receipt  shall  be  Uhe  actual  receipt  of 
*  Moneys  at  the  Bank  on  the  Account  of  the  Exchequer/  and  that  the  Expenditure  shall 
be  •  the  Credits  granted  thereout  by  the  Warranu  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Exche- 
'  quer.'  Under  this  enactment,  the  Exchequer  Credit  of  850,000  /•  on  the  31st  March 
1860,  was  necessarily  treated  as  actual  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  on  that  day  in  the 
Accounts  of  the  Exchequer  and  of  the  1  reasury. 

''  Your  Committee  now  pass  to  the  Accounts  of  the  Paymaster  General  and  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  must  point  out,  however,  that  these  are  merely  intermediate  Cash 
Accounts  between  those  in  which  the  Exchequer  Issues  are  accotmted  for,  under  the  Act 
above  quoted,  and  those  in  which  the  final  application  of  those  Issues,  according  to  the 
appropriation  directed  by  Parliament,  is  shown  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  9  &  10  Vict. 
c.  92. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  Credit,  or  authority  to  draw  the  amoi^nt  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit,  the  Paymaster  General  placed  that  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  Chest  in 
his  books.  The  reason  for  this  proceeding  is  thus  explained.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, it  is  necessary  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  tlie  Treasury  Chest,  on  the  station,  should 
draw  bills  oi  exchange  on  the  Treasury  to  raise  the  additional  funds  which  may  become^ 
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neceBsaiy  to  provide  for  tlie  exigencies  of  the  war ;  these  bills  when  paid  by  the  Paymaster 
General,  are  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Treasury  Chest ;  remittances  of  specie  fixnn 
England  for  the  supply  of  the  Treasury  Chest,  are,  in  like  manner,  paid  for  by  the  Paymaster 
General,  and  charged  to  the  same  account.  The  funds  required  for  the  war  being  thus 
advanced,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  Treasury  Chest,  the  Exchequer  Issues  out  of  the 
Vote  of  Credit  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  same  account. 

^'  The  Paymaster  General,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Treasury,  transferred  to  the 
creitit  of  his  accounts  for  Army  and  for  Navy  Services  the  sum  of  750,000  L  out  of  the  Vote 
of  Credit;  or,  in  other  words,  from  his  Treasury  Chest  Account,  being  within  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  advances  made  by  those  departments  out  of  their  ordinary  grants  for  the 
additional  expenses  caused  by  the  war.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  your  Com- 
mittee that  the  amount  of  the  Exchequer  balance  available  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  Army  to  the  31st  March  1B60  was  so  reduced,  owing  to  tfa^  large  amount  of 
the  advances  made  on  account  of  the  nar  out  of  the  ordinary  grants,  that  it  became  abso- 
luteJy  necessary  that  a  transfer  out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  to  replace  those  advances,  should 
be  made  on  the  31st  March  1860 ;  and  this  stateittent  is  confirmed  by  a  Return  jaid  before 
the  House  in  the  Session  of  1861  (No.  275),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  advances  for  the 
China  War,  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  ordinary  grants  for  the  Army  for  the 
year  1869-60,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  606,766/.  5$.  5  rf.  The  balance  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit,  viz,,  100,000  /.,  was  left  at  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  Chest  to  tneet  the  claims  of  the 
Indian  Department  for  advances  made  out  of  Indian  Funds. 

'^  As  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  required  to  keep  accounts  of  the  application  of  the  sepa- 
rate Votes  of  Parliament,  your  Committee  need  only  state  that  in  the  Bank  books,  the 
credit  of  860,000  /.  granted  by  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  Paymaster  General,  on  31st  March  1860,  remained  as  part  of  the  available  balance  upon 
which  he  was  authorised  to  draw  lor  general  public  serrices. 

"  Your  Committee  consider  that  their  description  would  be  incomplete  if  they  did  not 
explain  tlie  principle  upon  which  these  Votes  oi  Credit  are  applied  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments,  in  which  the  final  appropriation  of  them  takes  place. 

*^  Votes  of  Credit  for  war  expenses  are  granted  to  defray  expenditure  caused  by  a  war, 
not  susceptible  of  accurate  estimate,  which  may  be  incurred  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  grants. 
The  conditions  appUcable  to  the  issue  of  such  Votes  are  set  forth  in  a  Treasury  Minute, 
Pari.  Paper,        dated  24th  February  1862,  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Session 
No.  i6o.  of  1866.    Those  conditions,  which  are  founded  on  the  terms  of  the  Vote  itself,  are,  that 

any  surpluses  which  may  arise  upon  the  ordinary  grants  of  the  year  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  meet  the  excesses  of  expenditure  caused  by  the  war,  before  the  Vote  of  Credit  is  applied 
to  that  purpose.  At  the  expiration  of  the  legal  periods  for  closing  their  accounts,  namely, 
18  months  after  the  termination  of  the  financial  year,  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  and  eight 
moB^s  in  the  caie  of  the  Navy,  the  Departments  as^certain  the  deficiencies  upon  the  onii- 
nary  grants  caused  by  the  extraoi*dinar^  expenditure  of  the  war;  and  issues  out  of  the  Vote 
of  Credit  are  made  under  the  directions  of  the  Treasury  to  cover  such  deficiencies.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  the  War  Department  received  the  sum  of  606,766/.  65.  6cL 
out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  of  860,000/.,  to  reimburse  to  that  department  the  amount 
expended  on  account  of  the  China  War,  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  Army  mrants  for  the 
year  1869-60,  of  which  amount  600,000/.  was  advanced,  as  before  stated,  on  me  31st  March 
1860,  and  the  balance  after  the  final  closing  of  the  Armv  account  for  that  year.  In  the 
Naval  Department,  the  savings  on  the  ordinary  grants  for  Naval  Services  exceeded  the 
excesses  caused  by  the  war,  and  the  advance  of  260,000/.  made  to  that  Department  on  the 
81  St  March  1860,  was  restored  to  the  Treasury  Chest,  for  the  account  of  the  Vote  of  Credit, 
leaving  an  available  balance  of  244,234/.  14«.  Id.  in  the  Treasury  Chest  for  the  repay- 
ment of  tlie  advances  made  for  the  war,  in  that  year,  by  the  Government  of  India. 

*^  Your  Comjnittee  have  further  to  remark,  that  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Act,  the  Naval  and  Military  Departments  are  required  to  charge  in  their  Annual 
Accounts  the  payments  actually  made  by  them  in  the  year,  and  to  debit  such  payments  against 
the  grants  for  the  same  year;  they  were,  therefore,  bound  to  include  all  payments  made  on 
account  of  the  China  War  before  the  31st  March  1860,  whether  made  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  their  accounts  for  the  year  1869-60 ;  and  this  course  must  have  been  followed  without 
xeference  to  the  date  when  the  issue  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  from  the  Exchequer  took  plaoe. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Treasury  in  directing  the  Exchequer 
Credit  to  be  granted  to  the  Paymaster  General  in  the  year  to  which  it  was  appropriated 
by  Parliament,  and  in  which  the  detailed  expenditure  mast  have  been  accounted  for  in  the 
Annual  Appropriation  Accounts  of  the  Army  and  Naval  Departments^  was  necessaij  to 
avoid  discrepancies  between  the  Accounts  of  the  Departments  of  Issue,  and  those  of  the 
Departments  of  Expenditure. 

*^  Your  Committee  are  aware  of  the  di6Sculty  which  must  sometimes  arise  iq  working  the 
complicated  financial  system  of  our  Government,  in  which  legal  formalities  and  restrictions 
must  be  maintained;  and  in  the  case  to  whidi  their  present  Keoort  applies,  that  difficulty 
was  increased,  owine  to  the  expenditure  having  originated  abroad,  and  having  first  a[^)earBd 
in  tlie  Accounts  of  the  Treasury  Chest  abroad,  and  in  those  of  the  Indian  Government ;  and 
when  it  is  added  that  the  Advances  thus  made,  in  the  first  instance  abroad,  had  subsequentfy 
to  be  passed,  in  gross  or  in  detail,  through  the  Home  Accounts  of  the  Exchequer,  of  tha. 
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Tnasury,  of  tbe  Paymaster  General,  of  the  Bank,  of  the  War  Department^  of  the  Adoiiraltgr 
.and  of  the  Audit  Office,  the  di6kulty  of  exhibiting  sack  a  aeries  of  traaaactioos  ia  a  «M«Mr 
wbidi  i^ail  iqppear  perfectly  miiform  and  consistent  will  be  admitted. 

^  Tour  Committee  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  the  Issues  out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  adverted  to  in  the  concluding  part  of  their 
Third  Report  already  referred  to,  and  the  additional  Evidence  which  the^  now  submit  to 
the  House,  have  satisfied  them  of  the  entire  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
in  reference  to  the  Issues  in  question,"  instead  thereof. — (Mr.  Peel). 

Question  put,  '^That  the  following  words  of  the  Chairman's  Draft  Report  (^towards  tbe 
close  of  the  Third  Report  o\'  last  year,  your  Committee  made')  stand  part  of  die  proposed 
Report": — ^The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  6.  Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Howes.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Glyn.  Mr.  PeeL 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Mr.  Bouverie. 

Sir  H.  Willoughby. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  tbe  18th  instant,  at  One. 


Lufue,  18"*  die  Maii^  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Francis  Rajung  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Glyn. 

Sir  S.  rforthcote. 

Mr.  Walpole. 


Mr.  PeeL 

Sir  H.  Willoughby. 


The  Committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Draft  of  First  Report.    The  Draft 
Report  was  read  2%  paragraph  by  paragraph  ;  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^ — ^To  report  the  same,  with  Appendix. 


Lunce^  V  die  Junii,  1863. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Sir  Francis  Baring  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Peel. 
Mr.  Glyn. 
Mr.  Walpole. 


Sir  H.  Willoughby. 
Mr.  Bouverie. 
Mr.  Cobden. 


The  Committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Draft  of  the  Second  Report  Paragraph  I 
to  paragraph  15  read  2<*,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Para&;raph  15.  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  ''it  would  appear  that''  to  leave 
out  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  in  order  to  add  these  words : 

''  From  the  explanations  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Assistant 
Paymaster  General,  it  would  appear  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Paymaster  General 
with  respect  to  the  Exchequer  Credit,  and  the  transfers  referred  to,  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  tbe  Treasury  Minutes  of  the  28th  March  1838,  and  22d  December  1848,  copies  of  which 
were  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  years  1841  and  1849,  and  again  in  the  year  1855. 

''  In  calling  attention,  in  their  Third  Report  of  last  Session,  to  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  the  accounts  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  periodically  to  Parliament,  under  distinct  . 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  for  different  objects,  your  Committee  did  not  intend  to  question  ibe 
regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government,  or  of  any  department  of  Government,  in 
respect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Vote  of  Credit  had  been  dealt  with,  or  in  respect  of  its 
final  appropriation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted ;  and  since  then  an  account  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament  (Paper  No.  175  of  the  present  Session),  which  shows  very  dis- 
tinctly the  final  appropriation  oi  the  Vote  of  Credit  of  850,000  Z.  for  the  China  war,  as  well 
as  of  the  subsequent  Votes  of  Credit  for  the  same  service. 

''  Your  Committee  simply  desired  to  draw  attention  to  an  apparent  or,  at  all  events,  a 
seeming  confusion  in  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  relating  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  were 
made  np.  The  discrepancy  to  which  your  Committee  referred,  consisted  in  the  difference 
which  appeared  to  exist  between  the  Exchequer  Statement  of  Balances,  on  81  March  1860, 
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and  those  of  the  Pay  0£Bce  at  the  same  date.  The  Cash  or  Credit  Balances  at  the  Pay- 
master-General's disposal  agreed  in  both  accounts,  and  showed  a  balance  of  850,0002.  of 
tlie  Credit  granted  for  the  China  war.  The  Service  Balances  of  the  Paymaster-General 
(which  are  me  balances  applicable  to  the  several  services  after  appropriating  the  cash  to 
those  services  to  which  it  appertains)  showed  no  balance  specially  available  for  the  China 
war ;  but  this  was  because  such  balance  had  merged  in  t*hat  of  tlie  Treasury  Chest  Fund, 
through  which  fund  all  the  advances  for  the  China  war,  and  the  repayments  or  transfers  to 
ibmy  and  Navy,  had  been  made,"  instead  thereof.— (Mr,  Peet). 

Question,  '^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph/'  put, 
and  n^atived. 

Amendment  again  proposed. 

Further  Amendments  made. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put  and  agreed  to. 

Remaining  paragraphs  read  2%  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Report,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Orderedj, — ^To  Report,  together  with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix. 
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Veneris,  20^  die  Martii,  1863. 


MEMBBBS  PBB8ENT: 


Sir  Francis  Baring. 
Mr.  G.  Carr  Glyn. 
Mr.  Howes. 


Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby. 


The  Right  Hon.  SIR  FRANCIS  BARING,  Babt.,  in  the  Chaib. 


The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Chancellob  of  the  Exchequeb;  Examined. 


1.  ChairmanJ]  YouB  attention  has  been  turned 
to  some  observations  in  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee  of  the  last  year,  has 
it  not  ? — It  has.  Of  course  I  need  not  say  that 
I  consider  it  a  particular  portion  of  my  duty  to 
attend  to  whatever  proceeds  from  this  Com- 
mittee, and  there  is  a  part  of  the  Report  with 
regard  to  which  I  am  desirous  to  offer  explana- 
tions ;  it  is  the  portion  of  the  Third  Report  which 
b^ins  on  page  6  with  the  word  "lastly,**  the 
third  paragraph  from  the  bottom.  That  para- 
graph and  the  following  paragraphs  to  the  end  of 
^e  Report  relate  entirely  to  tne  operations  of 
the  Account  Departments  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  1859-60,  with  respect  to  the  Vote  of 
Credit  for  850,000  /.,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  may  perhaps  not 
apprehend  correctly  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  those  paragraphs,  and,,  if  so,  I  should 
be  very,  very  much  obliged  by  receiving  any  cor- 
rection from  the  Chairman,  or  from  any  Member 
of  the  Committee.  I  do  not  at  all  seek  to  extend 
their  construction  beyond  their  apparent  aim ;  but 
the^  seem  to  imply — ^indeed  the  very  word  ^^con- 
fusion,'* which  is  used,  clearly  seems  to  imply,  that 
there  was  at  the  very  least  a  doubt  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Committee  whether  the  transactions  of  the 
Account  Departments  in  dealing  with  that  sum  of 
850,000  L  were  r^ular  and  satSfactory.  Now,  I 
need  not  tell  the  Cnairman,  and  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  machinery  of  our  financial  system, 
that  1  am  not  conversant  myself  trcm  day  to  day 
with  the  operations  of  the  Pav  Office,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  that  department  of  the  Treasury  which  is 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Pav  Office ;  but, 
of  course^  I  am  fully  responsible  for  all  thai  is 
done  there,  and  upon  an  occasion  when  any  of 
the  transactions  of  that  division  of  the  Treasury 
or  <^  the  Pay  Office  have  attracted  notice,  and 
particularly  if  they  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
whatever  deeree  the  subject  of  animadversion 
by  such  a  body  as  this  Committee,  it  is  my  duty 
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to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  either  frankly 
to  take  to  myself  and  to  aclmowledge  the  blame 
which  we  may  deserve,  or  else  to  endeavour  tb 
make  explanations,  if  it  appears  to  me,  upon  in- 
vestigation of  the  case,  that  it  is  one  which  really 
I  would  almost  venture  to  say  deserves  com- 
mendation, rather  than  anything  approaching  to 
censure ;  I  say  commendation,  not  because  there 
is  any  merit  in  the  regular  discharge  of  public 
business,  but  because  it  so  happens  wat  this  was 
a  case  which  tried  somewhat  severely  in  point  of 
time  the  working  of  the  regular  and  established 
machinery.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which 
granted  the  850,000/.  only  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  the  31st  of  March  1860,  at  one  o'clock ; 
the  C<»nmittee  are  very  well  aware  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  Act  had  received  the 
Royal  Assent,  and  they  are  also  well  aware  of 
the  various  forms  which  have  to  be  gone  through 
before  public  money  can  be  dealt  with  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  b^  law  pre- 
duded  from  acting  upon  any  instructions  wnich 
it  may  receive  fit>m  the  Exchequer  after  three 
o'clock;  therefore,  if  the  nature  of  the  steps 
which  had  to  be  taken  is  considered,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  at  one  o'clock  that  the  Royal  Assent 
was  given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
three  o*clock  was  the  latest  hour  at  which  effect 
could  be  given  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
directions  necessary  for  putting  this  money  in 
train  for  application  t»  the  purposes  for  which 
Parliament  nad  designed  it,  I  confess  that  I 
should  be  disposed  ramer  to  quote  the  instance  as 
an  instance  showing  with  now  much  precision 
these  operations  are  performed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  should  comment  upon  the  Report  as 
it  stands,  or  that  I  should  give  my  own  account 
of  the  transactions  which  took  place. 

2.  You  had  better  take  your  own  course  ? — 

Then  I  will  begin  by  commenting  on  the  Report 

A  of 


Right  H<m. 

Mr. 
Ckancellor 

ofihe 
Exehdfuer. 

20  March 
1863. 
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Right  Hon.   of  the  Committee^  and  I  will  afterwards  state  the 
Mr.         exact  course  of  the  transaction,  as  I  imagine  it 

Chancellor    took  place.     The  Committee  state,  "  The  v  ote  of 
of  the        Credit  in  aid  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Services 

Exchequer,    amounted  to  850,000  Z.,"  which  is  quite  correct. 
—  They  then  go  on  to  say,  "  The  whole  of  the  sum 

20  March  was  drawn  from  the  Exchequer  on  the  31st 
1863.  March  1860,  and  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Vote  at  the  Bank  of  England."  Now,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  words,  "drawn  from 
the  Exchequer,"  and  "placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Vote  at  the  Bank  of  England,'*  although  I  will 
not  say  that  they  are  inaccurate  words,  yet  are 
words  which  require  a  comment,  in  order  to  make 
them  suit  the  operations  of  our  system  of  account, 
operations  not  depending  upon  the  mere  will  of 
a  Department,  or  of  the  Executive  Government, 
but  depending  strictly  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Exchequer  Act  liVTien  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
whole  of  the  sums  was  drawn  from  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  31st  March  1860,"  it  might  be  said 
that  in  one  sense  it  was  drawn  from  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  in  another  sense  it  was  not  drawn  from 
the  Exchequer ;  it  became  a  credit  granted  by 
the  Exchequer  for  the  sum  of  850,000  /. :  imme- 
diately that  a  credit  has  been  granted  by  the 
Exchequer  for  a  given  sum,  it  becomes  by  law 
the  duty  of  the  Treasury  in  rendering  its  annual 
account  of  receipt  and  expenditure  (what  is  com- 
monly called  the  balance  sheet)  to  reckon  that 
money  as  expenditure,  and  as  actually  gone  from 
the  Exchequer.  In  that  sense  this  money  was 
drawn  from  the  Exchequer ;  in  another  sense  it 
was  not  drawn  from  the  Exchequer;  no  issue  had 
actually  taken  place ;  it  remained  in  the  books  of 
the  Exchequer,  as  a  certain  sum  of  money  which 
was  appropriated  and  assigned  to  a  particular  ser-» 
vice ;  it  became  open  to  the  drafts  of  the  Pav- 
master  General,  but  it  likewise  stood  in  the  booKs 
of  the  Exchequer  as  a  grant  not  issued ;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  it  "  was  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Vote  at  the  Bank  of  England,"  I  believe 
that  the  Bank  of  England  makes  its  account  with 
the  Exchequer  correspond  with  the  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  Exchequer  itself,  and  that  the  Bank 
of  England  had  not  made^  in  that  case,  and  does 
not  make  in  any  such  case  of  an  Exchequer  credit 
any  actual  transfer  of  money  from  one  account  to 
another,  but  it  notes  that  that  sum  standing  upon 
the  Exchequer  account  is  a  sum  which  is  liable 
to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Paymaster  GeneraL  So 
much  by  way  of  comment  upon  the  meaning  of 
those  words. 

The  next  observation  which  I  would  offer, 
relates  to  the  next  paragraph.  It  is  there  stated, 
*'  It  appears  that  by  Treasury  letters  of  the  31st 
March  I86O9  a  sum  of  250,000/.  was  transferred 
from  this  Vote  of  Credit,  as  an  imprest  for  Naval 
Services,  and  on  the  same  day  a  sum  of  500,000/. 
was  transferred  to  the.  Army  Services,  leaving 
100,000/,"  There  again  I  will  not  say  that  there 
is  any  inaccuracv  in  the  langiu^  which  is  used, 
or  at  any  rate  tnat  it  is  not  capable  of  a  just 
construction ;  but  it  would  not,  at  the  same  time^ 
be  strictly  true  to  say  that  a  sum  of  250,000/. 
was  transferred  from  the  Vote  of  Credit  as  an 
imprest  for  Naval  Services,  and  that  a  sum  of 
500,000/.  was  transferred  to  Army  Services. 
The  transfer  as  an  imprest  for  Naval  Services, 
and  the  transfer  as  an  imprest  for  Army  Services, 
were  not  made  directly  from  the  Vote  of  Credit ; 
but  what  took  place  was,  that  the  whole  of  the 
.Vote  of  Credit,  namely,  850,000/.,  wasj,  in  the 


first  instance,  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Chest 
Account,  and  the  whole  simi  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  Chest  Account,  it  was 
then  re-distributed;  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  of 
500,000/.  was  transferred  to  the  credit  of  Army 
Services,  a  sum  of  250,000  /.  to  the  credit  of  Navy 
Services,  and  a  sum  of  100,000/.  remained  at  the 
credit  of  the  Treasury  Ch^st  Account,  available 
for  any  claims  which  might  be  made  from  India 
or  elsewhere,  in  respect  of  services  before  the 
31st  of  March  1860.  Of  course,  the  Committee 
18  very  well  aware  that  these  transfers  were  all^ 
them  provisional  arrangements  in  the  nature  of 
imprest,  and  subject  to  subsequent  rectification 
when  the  final  accounts  of  the  Department  should 
be  received. 

Then  it  is  stated  in  the  next  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows :  **  In  a  statement  of  the  cash  balances  at 
the  credit  of  the  several  Votes  of  Parliament  and 
other  accounts  in  the  books  of  the  Pavmaster 
General  on  the  31st  March  1860,  signed  by  the 
Paymaster  General,  and  presented  to  the  House, 
no  sum  appears  at  the  credit  of  the  Vote."  That 
no  doubt  IS  true,  and  that  is  perfectly  right ;  no 
sum.  ought  to  have  appeared  at  the  credit  of  the 
Vote  in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster  General,  be- 
cause in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster  General  the 
whole  sum  of  which  the  Vote  gave  him  the  com- 
mand had  been  transferred — in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Treasury  Chest  Account,  and  subsequently 
750,000  /.  of  it  from  the  Treasury  Chest  Account, 
in  the  proportion  of  500,000/.  and  250,000/1  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  Services  respectively. 

The  next  paragraph  refers  to  what  is  termed 
"  The  Annual  Exchequer  Account.''  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice,  that  in  applying  the  word  "  ac- 
count" to  the  paper  which  is  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  dealing 
with  a  simple  account  of  debtor  and  creditor 
regularly  balanced ;  it  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
statement  in  several  columns,  describing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  various  sums  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  public  service  through  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  amounts  or  portions  of  those  sums 
which  stood  under  the  various  categories  de- 
scribed by  the  various  columns.  However,  it  is 
stated  in  the  Report,  that  in  that  account  or  re- 
turn, whichever  it  may  be  called,  "  it  appears  that 
on  the  same  31st  March  1860  the  sum  ol  850,000  L 
remained  at  the  credit  of  the  Vote  at  the  Bank  of 
England."  I  have  already  referred  to  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words — that  was  perfectly  regular 
and  perfectly  right ;  that  sum  was  noted  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  the  Paymaster  General, 
and  as  answerable  to  his  drafts  for  the  services 
described  in  the  Exchequer  credit.  But  the  para- 
graph goes  on  to  say,  *'By  the  first  accounts  it  is 
shown  that  750,000/.  of  the  8S0,000 /.  thus  drawn 
had  been  applied  to  the  Navy  and  Army  Services.'* 
Now,  I  would  venture  there  to  say  that,  in  point 
of  strictness,  no  part  of  that  850,000/.  had  been 
drawn ;  the  whole  of  it  had  been  appropriated.; 
the  whole  of  it  had  been  assigned  provisionally 
in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster  General,  but  no 
draft  of  any  kind  had  taken  place  ;  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  to  the  credit  of 
the  Paymaster  General  upon  the  first  of  his  four 
public  accounts,  which  is  called  the  Exchequer 
Credit  Account,  but  that  is  not  an  account  from 
which  any  draft  takes  place;  it  simply  stood 
there  as  a  sum  upon  which  he  might  (u*aw,  thitt 
is  to  sav,  a  sum  which  he  might  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transfer  to  his  Drawing  Accounts,  but  no 
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draft  upon  it  had  actu^ly  taken  place.  Then 
the  paragraph  ends  by  stating,  "  It  would  seem 
that  100,000/.  ought  to  have  remtuned  to  the 
credit  of  the  Vote  at  the  Bank.''  Now,  I  would 
venture  respectfully  to  think  that  those  words 
must  have  proceeded  upon  a  misapprehension 
(I  say  it  with  deference)  on  the  part  ot  the  Com- 
mittee, growing  out  of,  I  grant,  the  exceedingly 
complicated  and  intricate  nature  of  our  system  of 
accounts,  but  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  would 
have  been  possible  that  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  between  the 
100,0007.  and  the  750,000/.  The  whole  transfer 
was  made,  not  in  the  books  of  the  Bank,  but  in 
the  books  of  the  Paymaster  General ;  the  transfer 
was  made  entire  from  the  Vote  of  Credit  to  the 
Treasury  Chest  Account,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  100,000  /.  and  the  750,000  L  only  arose 
when  the  further  operation  took  place  of  further 
transfers  from  the  Treasury  Chest  Account  to 
the  credit  of  Army  and  Navy  Services. 

The  next  paragraph  says  most  truly,  "  By  the 
account  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Paymaster,  it  would 
appear  that  the  whole  850,000/.  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Vote  to  some  Service  or  other." 
No  doubt  it  had  been  transferred  in  the  books  of 
the  Paymaster  General,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the 
Treasury  Chest  Account. 

The  next  paragraph  says,  ^^  By  the  Exchequer 
account  it  is  shown  that  the  whole  850,000  /.  re- 
mained untouched."  If  we  may  construe  the 
word  ^*  untouched  "  as  meaning  "  unissued,"  that 
likewise  is  perfectly  correct ;  m  the  Exchequer 
account,  or  return,  it  stood  as  a  sum  of  money, 
for  the  whole  of  which  a  credit  had  been  granted ; 
but  no  part  of  it  had  been  issued  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

So  much  in  the  way  of  comment ;  but  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  I  think  it  will  con- 
tribute to  a  clearer  understanding  of  a  cascj 
which  is  very  complicated  in  itself,  if  I  simply 
state  the  several  steps  which  took  place,  the 
order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the  time 
at  which  thev  took  place.  We  begin  then  on  the 
31st  of  Marcn  1860,  the  day  when  the  Act  passed, 
at  one  o'clock ;  after  the  Act  had  received  the. 
Koyal  Assent  the  Treasury  wrote  the  usual  for- 
mal letter  to  the  Exchequer ;  I  do  not  refer  now 
to  the  Royal  Warrant,  I  need  not  trouble  the 
Committee  with  those  other  formalities,  but  I 
will  take  the  matter  with  which  the  Committee 
themselves  very  properfy  begin,  namely,  the 
Treasury  letter;  the  Treasury  sent  a  letter 
directing  the  Exchequer  to  grant  a  credit  to  the 
Paymaster  General  for  the  sum  of  850,000/. 
applicable  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  grants  to  China 
Services  within  the  financial  year  1859-60 ;  that 
is  the  first  step.  The  second  step  is  that  the 
Exchequer  grants  a  credit  accordingly  for  that 
sum,  and  makes  a  corresponding  communication 
to  die  Bank  of  England ;  the  moment  that  the 
Exphequer  has  cranted  that  credit,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Treasury  in  making  up  (which 
had  to  .be  done  upon  that  very  same  evenit^)  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  its  own 
account  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure, to  treat  that  850,000  /.  as  part  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  country,  and  to  deduct  it  from 
the  balance  ^own  in  the  Treasury  account  as  re- 
maining in  the  Exchequer^  althoughj  in  point  of 
fact^  no  draft  upon  it  had  been  made.  I  had 
better,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
which    are    as    follows:    the    24th   section    of 
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4  Will.  4,  c.  15,  directs  that  the  Treasury 
shall  prepare  an  annual  account  of  the  actual 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Eling- 
dom,  and  that  tne  receipt  shall  be  "  the  actual 
receipt  of  money  at  the  Bank  on  the  account 
of  the  Exchequer,"  and  that  the  expenditure 
shall  be  **  the  credits  granted  thereout  by 
the  warrants  of  the  Comptroller  Geneial  of  the 
Excheauer."  The  Committee  will  perceive 
that  all  these  credits,  directly  they  are  granted, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  any  drafts  which  may 
be  made  by  the  Paymaster  General  against  those 
credits,  cease  to  stand  as  part  of  the  receipt,  and 
become  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country ; 
and  the  apparent  and  perhaps  real  contrast 
between  the  directions  of  JParliament,  as  respects 
the  Treasury  account  of  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  year,  and  the  rules  under  which  the 
returns  of  the  Exchequer  are  made  out,  probably 
tends  to  cause  some  misapprehension.  .  The 
Annual  Exchequer  Account,  or  Eetum,  which- 
ever it  be  called,  prepared  under  the  same  Act, 
therefore,  deals  with  this  very  same  money  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
Treasury  account  of  receipt  and  expenditure. 
In  the  Annual  Exchequer  Setum  the  money 
appears  in  the  column  of  credits  granted  as  a 
credit  granted;  and  in  the  column  of  credits 
unissued  it  appears  as  a  credit  unissued. 

So  much  for  the  position  of  this  sum  upon  that 
day,  so  far  as  regards  the  directions  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Exchequer,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Exchequer  upon  those  directions.  But 
now  we  have  another  set  of  directions  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Paymaster  General  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  siame  day  the  Treasun'  issue  a  letter 
directing  the  Paymaster  General  to  place  the 
whole  of  this  850,000/.  (for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived a  credit  in  the  books  of  the  Bank,  and 
which,  without  being  withdrawn  from  the  Ex- 
chequer Account,  stood  as  money  available  for  his 
purposes,  upon  his  Exchequer  Credit  Account;), 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  Chest,  and  further, 
after  having  placed  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury 
Chest,  to  make  transfers  from  it,  or  to  make 
transfers  from  the  Treasury  Chest  Account  to  the 
credit  of  Army  Services  for  500,000  /.,  and  to  the 
credit  of  Navy  Services  for  250,000/.  I  think 
that  the  Committee  will  therefore  see  how  the 
matter  stood  in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster 
General,  and  that  there  is  noihing  prima  facte 
irregular  in  that  matter,  nor  anytning  which 
womd  suggest  a  doubt  or  a  difficulty.  "Whatever 
doubt  or  difficulty  arises,  I  think  arises  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I  am  not 
here  to  pass  any  opinion  upon  those  provisions, 
and  I  should  pass  it  with  great  deference  and 
reserve,  if  I  ventured  to  pass  it  at  all ;  but,  of 
course,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  transactions  in 
the  Paymaster's  books  do  not  apparently  cor- 
respond with  the  transactions  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank.  That  is  a  diversity  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  our  system,  because  the  nature  of  our  system 
which  is  in  that  respect  I  think  wise  and  econo- 
mical, and  which  I  understand  to  have  received 
die  formal  approval  of  this  Committee,  is  that  the 
Paymaster  uses  all  his  balances  as  one  balance. 
They  stand  for  public  purposes  upon  four 
accounts  only.  Oi  those  four  accounts,  two  only 
are  drawing  accounts.  Of  those  drawing  accounts 
the  division  is  made  simply  with  reference  to  the 
one  being  for  the  presentation  of  bills  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  and  the  other  being  for  aub-dis- 
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bursements  of  cash  in  answer  to  cheques.  At  the 
same  time  the  PaynuiBter  General^  aware  of  the 
aggregate  sum  of  credits  which  he  has  on  his  first 
account,  or  Exchequer  Credit  Account,  at  the 
Bank,  uses  the  whole  of  that  aggregate  sum  and 
re-distributes  it  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  different  Departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, irrespective  of  the  particular  titles  under 
which  the  sums  may  have  been  assigned  to 
his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  Bank.  There- 
fore, his  transactions  on  March  the  31st  were 
not  fully  represented  on  that  same  day  in.  the 
books  of  the  Bank.  In  the  books  of  tiie  Bank 
he  had  850,000 1  at  his  credit  on  his  No.  1  Ac- 
count, and  ^e  effect  of  that  was  to  add  850,000/. 
to  his  power  of  feeding  his  two  worMng  accoimts, 
namelv,his  Bill  Account  and  his  Drawing  Account ; 
and  the  method  adopted  is,  that  those  two  ac- 
counts being  accounts  in  actual  cash,  are  always 
kept  as  low  as  possible,  in  a  great  degree,  witli  a 
view  to  security.  The  moneys  are  credited  to 
him  quite  irrespective,  so  far  as  the  Bank  knows 
of  any  particular  service,  but  the  amounts  of 
money  which  the  Paymaster  directs  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  those  accounts  are  regulated  from  day 
to  day  according  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  claims  which,  in  the  morning  of 
each  day,  he  finds  will  be  made  upon  his  Depart- 
ment, or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  if,  when 
the  middle  of  the  day  arrives,  he  finds  that  he 
has  occasion  to  call  for  fresh  credits.  Therefore, 
these  operations  of  the  Paymaster  General,  which 
we  have  been  describing,  I  mean  the  transfer 
which  he  made  to  the  Treasury  Chest  Account, 
and  from  the  Treasury  Chest  Account  to  the 
Army  Services  Account,  and  the  Navy  Services 
Account,  never  would  come  to  be  accuratelv  re- 
presented in  the  books  of  the  Bank ;  the  Bank, 
as  well  as  the  Exchequer,  cease  to  be  cognisant 
of  those  operations  at  alL  What  would  appear 
in  the  books  of  the  Bank  would  be  simply  this, 
that  the  money  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
Paymaster  General  to  the  Army  Services  Ac- 
count, and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army, 
would  be  called  for  from  time  to  time  along  with 
the  other  public  services,  and  that  the  form  of 
those  calls  would  be  in  demands  upon  the  Bill 
Account  and  the  Drawing  Account  of  the  Pay- 
master General,  which  demands  would  be  met  by 
transfers  made  by  him  to  those  accounts  from 
his  Exchequer  Credit  Account  and  his  Cash 
Account,  which  is  No.  2.  The  books  of  the  Bank, 
therefore,  would  never  come  to  represent  the 
whole  of  those  transactions. 

So  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  that  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  state  to  the  Conmiittee  in  explana- 
tion of  these  circumstances,  but  if  there  is  any 
point  which  I  have  not  stated  clearly,  or  on 
which  the  Committee  wish  to  ask  for  further  ex- 
planations, I  shall  be  most  glad  to  render  them  to 
the  best  of  my  power. 

3.  Do  you  happen  to  have  with  you  the  letter 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Bank  which  you  spoke  of, 
of  the  3l8t  of  March  I860?— No;  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  would  be  any  letter  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Bank.  The  letters  which  were 
sent,  I  believe,  were  the  usual  printed  forms, 
with  the  blanks  filled  up  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

4.  There  is  a  communication  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  Exchequer  directing  the  Exchequer  to 
grant  a  credit  to  the  Paymaster  Geneitd  of 
850,000/. ;  that  I  apprehend  is  upon  the  last  day 
of  March?— Yes. 


5.  Is  there  not  some  ftirther  communicatioB  to 
the  Bank  or  to  the  Paymaster  directing  the  Pay- 
master to  appropriate  250,000/.  of  that  sum  to 
the  Navy  ana  500,000/.  to  the  Army,  or  rather  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  850,000/,  imd  trangfer  it 
to  the  Army  Extraordinaries,  and  firom  the 
Army  Extraordinaries  to  appropriate  out  of  the 
850,000/.  a  certain  sum  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy ;  is  there  not  some  communication  of  that 
sort! — There  is  a  Treasury  letter  in  the  ugual 
form,  directing  the  whole  sum  of  850,0001  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Paymaster 
General  by  the  Exchequer  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  Chest  Account,  and  then  a  further 
direction  for  500,000/.  of  it  to  be  carried  from 
the  Treasury  Chest  Account  to  the  Account  of 
Army  Services,  and  250,000/.  of  it  in  like  maimer 
from  the  Treasury  Chest  Account  to  the  Accomit 
of  Navy  Services. 

6.  llien,  by  that  letter,  the  whole  of  that 
850,000/.  was  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the 
Army  Extraordinaries,  was  it  not? — To  the  credit 
of  the  Treasury  Chest. 

7.  Then,  now  does  it  happen  that  thii 
850,000/.,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Trea- 
sury Chest,  appears  still  to  have  been  untnns- 
ferred  in  the  Bank  account? — Because  the  Bank 
has  no  cognisance  whatever  of  that  sub-distribu- 

'  tion  and  re-distribution  which  takesplace  m  the 
books  of  the  Paymaster  General.  The  bosinees 
of  the  Bank  is  simply  to  regulate  certain  accounts 
of  the  Paymaster  (jeneral  in  its  own  books,  and 
those  books  would  not  convey  to  the  Bank  anv 
cognisance  of  the  particular  distribution  which 
the  Treasury  might  direct  the  Paymaster  GenenJ 
to  make.  I  am  not  now  spealong  of  the  sub- 
distribution  (so  to  call  it)  but  of  the  transfer  to  the 
Treasury  Chest. 

8.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  sum  of  850,OC02. 
is  transferred  from  tne  credit  at  the  Bank  to  the 
Treasury  Chest,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  not 
to  have  been  transferred  in  the  Bank  account?— 
I  believe  that  both  bodies  acted  strictly,  as  they 
were  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  do.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "transfer,"  in  relation  to  these  transac- 
tions at  the  Bank,  is  somewhat  peculiar;  it  is 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  transfer  proper — ^that  is 
to  say,  a  sum  taken  away  from  one  account 
and  given  to  another;  it  is,  as  I  understand 
the  matter,  a  sum  noted  in  the  Exchequer  ac- 
count, as  being  appropriated  and  assigned  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Paymaster  General,  and 
likewise  noted  upon  what  is  called  the  Fay- 
master  General's  No.  1  Account,  as  being  at  his 
command  for  those  purposes ;  that  is,  I  appre- 
hend,  perfectly  correct,  on  tJie  part  of  the  6ank, 
and  entirely  agreeable  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law ;  it  is  equally  agreeable  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  that  in  the  Ibooks  of  the  Paymaster 
General  the  sum  of  850,000  /.  should  be  carried 
by  direction  of  the  Treasury  to  the  account  of 
die  Treasury  Chest  from  the  Vote  of  Credit,  and 
so  the  whole  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  be  disposed  rf 
for  die  time,  so  far  as  the  Payinaster  Gkncral's 
books  were  concerned,  subject  to  subsequent 
rectification,  though  the  Bans  ceased,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  have  any  direct  cognisance  of  the 
850,000  /.,  as  such  from  the  moment  when  the; 
had  complied  with  the  orders  of  the  Exchequer 
with  regard  to  this  Exchequer  credit ;  all  that 
they  haa  to  do  then  was  to  throw  this  850,000 1 
(retaining  its  special  designation)  into  the  general 
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mass  of  the  Paymaster  General's  credits,  and 
after  they  had  done  that  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it  at  all^  because  all  that  they  nad  to 
do  subsequently  to  that  occasion  was  that  they 
had  to  look  at  the  total  of  the  Paymaster  General's 
credits  on  his  Exchequer  Credit  Account,  and  on 
his  Cash  Account,  and  to  make  transfers  from 
totals  to  his  third  and  fourth  accounts,  which 
were  his  Drawing  Accounts,  but  in  which  no  cog- 
nisance at  all  was  taken  of  the  nature  of  these 
sums,  or  of  the  title  under  which  he  got  them. 

9.  But  when  the  Bank  has  thrown,  as  you  ex- 

Eress  it,  that  850,000  /.  into  the  general  account, 
ow  does  it  happen  that  it  still  appears  in  the 
books  of  the  Bank  as  not  being  thrown  into  that 
general  account,  and  as  existing  under  a  special 
credit? — ^That  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
state  to  be  the  absolute  requisition  of  the  law ; 
that  the  law  directs  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
Exchequer  credits ;  Exchequer  credits,  I  believe, 
are  of  a  peculiar  character,  conventional  rather 
than  restmg  upon  any  broad  principles  which 
would  be  universally  recognised,  ana  subject  in 
fact  entirely  to  the  definition  which  the  law 
chooses  to  give  of  them,  and  the  definition  which 
the  law  chooses  to  give  of  them  is  that  they  are 
powers  of  drawing  granted  to  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  Exchequer  credit  is  issued,  but  that 
there  is  no  transfer  from  the  Exchequer  account 
upon  the  grant  of  those  powers  of  dntwing. 

10.  The  account  to  which  you  allade  is,  I 
apprehend,  the  account  which  is  made  up  every 
quarter  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
amount  of  it,  or  whether  any  amount  of  it,  shall 
be  transferred  for  the  extinction  of  the  National 
Debt? — The  Treasury  account  of  receipt  and 
expenditure,  which  excludes  these  credits  from 
the  balances,  and  treats  them  as  expenditure,  is  the 
account  upon  which  the  ascertainment  of  the 
actual  surplus  or  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure  depends,  and 
upon  wnich  the  apportionment  of  the  surplus  to 
the  redemption  of  debt  is  determined. 

11.  In  those  accounts  the  credits  are  taken  as 
actual  expenditure? — The  credits  are  taken  as 
actual  expenditure  b v  direction  of  the  law. 

12.  But  is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
annual  Exchequer  account? — That  is  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  annual  Exchequer  return. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  there  is  any  account  in 
the  nature  of  a  balance  sheet  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  not  the  case. 

13.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  account  of  all  moneys, 
and  therefore  I  call  it  an  account? — I  do  not  in 
the  least  degree  mean  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
word  *' account,'*  but  only  to  explun  that  the 
word  ^'account''  has  sometimes  a  larger  and 
sometimes  a  narrower  sense ;  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  Treasury  account  of  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture, it  means  an  account  in  the  narrowest  sense, 
namely,  a  balance  sheet,  and  that  this  return 
from  die  Exchequer  embraces,  on  the  contrary,  a 
ffreat  variety  of  statements  of  money  under 
different  categories,  the  whole  of  which  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  one  another.  Here 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  six  columns,  under  which 
the  transactions  are  described;  the  first  of  them 
containing  th$  amount  of  Boyal  Orders  issued  ; 
the  second  containing  the  amount  of  Treasury 
Warrants  or  Treasury  Letters  received;  the 
third  of  them  containing  the  amount  of  Exchequer 
Oedits  granted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
Transfers  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (I  have  not  re- 
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ferred  to  what  takes  place  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
which  is  different  from  what  takes  place  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  because  it  is  entirely  outside  of 
the  question  which  we  have  before  us);  the 
fourth  column  containing  the  Balance  of  Credits 
at  the  Bank  of  England  on  a  given  date;  the 
fifth,  the  Amount  of  Payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England ;  and  the  sixth  column  containing  the 
Balance  of  Credits  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Financial  Year. 

14.  The  balance  of  the  credits  at  the  Bank  of 
England  is  inserted  from  an  account  furnished 
by  the  Bank  of  England  ? — I  presume  so,  or  at 
any  rate  it  is  so  checked ;  it  would  be  furnished 
by  the  Exchequer,  but  it  ought  to  correspond 
with  what  is  in  the  books  of  the  Bank. 

15.  It  is  furnished  by  the  Bank  and  agreed  to 
at  the  Exchequer  ;  I  apprehend  that  that  is  the 
course  ? — It  is  the  Exchequer  that  supplies  Ihis 
return. 

16.  And  Mr.  Marshall,  the  chief  cashier  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  signs  it ;  it  is  a^eed  to  by 
both  parties? — Quite  so;  it  is  certified  by  the 
Bank. 

17.  By  whatever  name  it  may  go,  allow  me 
again  to  ask  you  how  does  it  happen  that  in  this 
account  850,000/.  is  stated  at  the  Bank  to  be  in 
a  state  of  credit,  and  according  to  your  statement, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Foster^  account,  it  would 
appear  that  the  whole  had  been  alreadv  trans- 
ferred from  that  state  of  credit  to  the  Treasury 
Chest  ? — I  believe  that  the  truest  account  of  the 
state  of  the  case  would  be  to  sav  that  it  remained 
in  that  state  of  credit  in  the  books  of  the  Pay- 
master Greneral  until  it  was  actually  drawn  upon. 
My  point,  of  course,  is  not  so  much  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  show  that  the  pro- 
ceedings which  take  place  are  in  precise  corres- 
pondence with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  mv 
own  explanation  of  it  certainly  would  be  that  it 
remained  in  a  state  of  credit  in  the  books  of  the 
Paymaster  General  for  every  substantial  purpose. 

18.  We  have  an  account  from  the  Paymaster 
General  ? — Quite  so. 

19.  It  does  not  appear  in  his  credits  to  be 
stated  at  all? — I  do  not  mean  in  the  state  of  a 
Vote  of  Credit,  but  I  mean  that  all  these  entries 
which  were  made  in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster 
General  appear  to  me  to  retain  the  money  in 
that  state  of  credit  in  which  it  stood  upon  the 
Paymaster's  Account  No.  1,  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  likewise  in  the 
Exchequer  Account  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  balances  at  the 
credit  of  the  Paymaster  General  at  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  31st  of  March  1860  {producina 
the  same),  that  is  to  say,  his  Exchequer  Credit 
Account,  his  First  Account,  and  likewise  his 
Balances  on  his  other  accounts ;  and  here  is  also 
the  state  of  these  other  accounts  as  they  were 
distributed  in  his  books;  the  same  sum  total 
appears,  but  it  appears  as  distributed  under  quite 
different  heads:  that  I  fancy  to  be  a  correct 
abstract  of  the  books  of  the  paymaster  General 
{handing  a  paper  to  the  Chairman),  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  whole  monevs  on  both  sides  are 
really  in  a  state  of  credit  there ;  diey  represent 
his  authority  and  his  disposable  funds,  but  they 
do  not  represent  that  any  actual  drawing  or 
actual  transfer  has  been  made. 

20.  You  say  that  the  money  is  in  a  state  of 
Exchequer  Credits.    Mr.  Foster's  account  states 
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the  Exchequer  Credits   as  1,466,000/.    odd? — 
Yes,  1,466,812/. 

21.  The  balance  of  credit  as  stated  by  the 
Exchequer  and  by  the  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  1,501,000/.,  being  different  ?— The 
1,466,000/.  represents  the  whole  of  the  sum 
standing  upon  the  Paymaster  General's  Account 
No.  1.  All  Exchequer  Credits  are  not  in  favour 
of  the  Paymaster  General ;  there  are  other  Ex- 
chequer Credits  which  no  doubt  will  account  for 
the  difference. 

22.  That  is  still  more  remarkable;  do  they 
mean  different  things  in  the  two  different  ac- 
counts ? — No ;  I  apprehend  that  they  mean  the 
same  tiling  in  the  Paymaster  General's  Account 
and  in  the  Exchequer  Account;  but  the  Kx- 
chequer  makes  issues  to  other  persons  besides 
the  Paymaster  General,  and  therefore  the  total 
amount  of  Exchequer  Credits  granted  would  not 
correspond  with  the  total  amount  of  Exchequer 
Credits  granted  to  the  Paymaster  General  That 
will  account  for  the  distinction  between  the 
1,466,000/.,  which  appears  as  the  amount  of  the 
Paymaster  General's  balances  at  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  31st  of  March  1860,  and  the 
1,501,000/.,  which,  as  the  Chairman  has  most 
properly  stated,  appears  as  the  total  balance  of 
our  Exchequer  Credits  at  the  Bank  of  England 
on  that  same  day. 

23.  Mr.  G.  C.  Glyn.']  Do  other  persons 
besides  the  Paymaster  General  draw  upon  the 
Account  No,  2  ? — No.  Perhaps  I  have  not  suffi- 
ciently stated  the  distinction  between  the  Ex- 
chequer Account  and  the  Paymaster  General's 
Account.  The  Paymaster  General  has  four 
accounts,  which  are  strictly  public  accounts. 
Upon  No.  1  and  No.  2,  the  nrst  of  which  is  the 
account  for  Exchequer  Credits,  and  the  second 
of  which  is  the  account  of  what  he  receives  in 
cash,  he  himself  has  no  power  to  draw,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  transfers  to  Accounts  No.  3  and 
No.  4.  On  Accounts  No.  3  and  No.  4  he  draws 
for  the  purposes  of  actual  payment  There  is  no 
No.  2  that  I  am  aware  01  in  the  Exchequer 
Account.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  apply  to  the 
Paymaster  GeneraPs  Account.  On  the  Ex- 
chequer Account  drafts  may  be  made  by  persons 
other  than  the  Paymaster  6eneral. 

24.  Receipts  are  also  carried  to  that  account 
for  other  Departments?  —  No  doubt  by  other 
Departments.  For  example,  the  Mint  and  other 
credits  would  not  pass  through  the  Paymaster 
General 

25.  Sir  Henry  WillouahhyP^  The  system  is 
apparently  a  very  artificial  system,  as  between 
tne  Exchequer  and  the  Bank  of  England  ? — I 
myself  believe  it  to  be  a  very  artificial  system ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  really  must  speak  witn  great 
reserve  and  deference,  because  I  think  that  prac- 
tised accountants  are  much  better  fudges.  It  is 
very  diflicult  to  convince  a  mere  layman  of  the 
necessity  and  utility  and  expediency  of  all  these 
forms,  precisely  as  they  stand;  but  I  should 
hesitate  to  pass  any  very  positive  judgment  upon 
ihem.  One  thing,!  think,  is  quite  clear,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  extremely  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, and  very  apt  to  escape  the  mind,  even 
when  by  effort  they  have  been  mastered,  from 
the  minuteness  and  variety  and  number  of  the 
distinctions  which  are  drawn. 

26.  Do  you  see  anything  incorrect  in  the  Third 
Beport  of  this  CcMnmittee,  bearing  in  mind  Ihe 
doeoments  which  were  placed  before  tliem>  apoa 


which  that  Report  is  founded  ? — I  have  not  any- 
thing to  add  to  the  comments  which  I  have 
ventured  to  make,  wliich  were  rallier  perhaps  in 
the  nature  of  interpretations  than  objections ;  but 
I  tliink  that  it  requires  the  most  minute  and  the 
closest  attention  to  technical  language,  in  fact, 
and  to  technical  language,  not  as  it  is  understood 
by  accountants  generally,  but  as  it  is  understood 
by  the  accountants  of  the  Financial  Departments 
of  the  State,  in  order  to  make  intelligible  th^ 
course  of  the  public  money  on  its  way  from  beii^ 
voted  in  the  House  of  Conunons  to  its  ultimate 
destination. 

27.  Mr.  IValpoleJ  It  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
upon  the  words  of  the  iteport  than  upon  the 
substance  of  the  tiling  itself,  that  you  wisli 
to  offer  explanation ;  you  rather  take  exceptioii 
to  the  phraseology  than  state  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Report  which  is  wrong  ? — Not  at  all 
presuming  to  say  what  the  precise  intention  of 
this  paragraph  might  have  been,  I  wished  to 
show  that  the  transaction  was  a  transaction  per- 
fectly regular  and  in  the  ordinary  course,  and 
only  differing  from  other  transactions  inasmuch 
as  all  the  steps  had  to  be  taken  within  a  very 
short  time  and  ^'e^y  rapidly  succeeding  one  an- 
other ;  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Department 
deserves  neither  praise  nor  blame,  and  did  in 
that  case  what  they  do  in  every  other  case,  and 
that  if  any  doubt  or  ambiguity  arises,  the  doubt 
or  ambiguity  which  arises  is  due  to  the  oom- 
plexity  of  our  system  of  account,  and  is  not  due 
to  anything  which  was  done  by  any  of  the  Depart- 
ments concerned. 

28.  You  took  exception  to  the  words  "  drawn 
from  the  Exchequer."  In  one  sense  you  said 
the  money  might  be  considered  as  drawn,  and  in 
another  sense  as  not  drawn  ? — Yes. 

29.  That  is  rather  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
Report  ?— It  is. 

30.  There  was  another  remark  which  you  made 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  applicable  to 
what  is  now  before  us.  You  stated  that  the 
money  was  noted  at  the  Bank,  and  that  diat 
would  make  it  appear  quite  different  from  its 
having  been  earned  to  any  particular  <M:edit  at 
the  Bank.  It  was  not  actually  issued,  as  I  under- 
stand, or  passed  to  any  credit  at  the  Bank  ;  but 
it  was  noted  F-r-It  does  not  disappear  from  the 
Exchequer  Account ;  it  still  appears  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Account,  but  at  the  same  time  it  u 
assigned  as  a  credit  belonging  to  the  Paymaster 
Greneral's  No.  1  Account 

31.  The  Paymaster  General's  No.  1  Acoount 
being  the  aggregate  account  from  which  he  can 
draw,  and  carry  the  money  to  accounts  which  are 
more  particularly  specified,  as  the  Bill  Account 
and  the  Drawing  Account  ? — Yes ;  that  is  to  aav,. 
aggregate  account,  so  fiu:  as  regards  the  mam 
source  upon  which  he  depends,  namely.  Exchequer 
credits ;  but  he  has  also  con^demble  cash  receipts 
a£  a  misoellaneous  character,  which  form  nia 
No.  2  Account ;  but  the  trulh  is,  that  it  is  veiT 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment,  and  to  express  it 
in  ordinary  language,  upon  a  set  of  (^rations  » 
ezceptioDal,  as  weU  as  so  complicated.  Almost. 
aU  uie  termd  which  can  be  used  require  to  have 
special  notice  given  of  the  exact  sen^  in  which 
they  are  used,  in  order  to  obviate  misunder- 
standing. 

32.  Mr.  JJotoeff.]  I  think  you  guarded  yourself 
eepecially  agwist  beinc;  supposed  to  express  any 
opinion  aa  to  the  pn^metydf  the  provisions  of  the 
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Exchequer  Act  of  the  4th  of  WilL  4.  wiA  respect 
to  the  accounts  thereby  directed ;  I  mean  the 
Treasorj  Account  and  the  Exchequer  Account  ? 
— I  will  not  say  that  I  am  so  sanguine  as  to  be- 
Keye  that  the  whole  accounts  of  this  empire,  with 
its  expenditure  going  on  in  all  parts  of  die  world 
at  the  same  time,  aM  at  all  limes,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  Parliamentary  control, 
can  ever  be  made  a  very  simple  matter ;  but  it 
certainly  does  appear  to  me  that  these  forms 
which  are  now  observed  for  the  issue  of  money  at 
the  fountain  head  might  be  made  somewhat  more 
easy  of  comprehension,  and  that  the  task  of  a 
Cmnmittee  like  this  might  be  somewhat  lightened 
by  some  improvements.  But  in  venturing  to  give 
such  an  opinion  as  that,  I  would  much  rather  that 
the  Committee  should  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
others  than  to  mine,  to  which  I  attach  no  weight 
myself. 

33.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.']  Would  this  be  a 
fidr  illustration  of  what  took  place  in  the  case 
which  has  been  under  our  consideration  to-day^ 
that  supposing  I  had  in  my  banker's  hands  at  the 
close  01  the  year  a  sum  of  500  /.,  and  that  there 
was  a  certain  expenditure  which  was  to  be  made 
by  my  agent  in  the  country  on  my  account,  and 
that  I  wrote  to  my  banker  and  desired  him  to 
honour  my  agent's  drafts  to  the  extent  of  100/., 
and  gave  him  instructions  how  he  was  to  expend 
that  100  /.,  I  might  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
my  own  expenditure  treat  tnat  100  /.  as  part  of 
my  expenditure  in  that  year,  but  that  when  the 
banker's  books  came  to  be  examined  my  500  L 
would  still  appear  intact? — I  think  that  that 
would,  in  substance,  come  very  near  it. 

34.  And  if  accounts  were  presented  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  one  account  being  intended  to 
show  wnat  the  state  of  my  account  at  my  banker's 
was,  and  aiiother  account  to  show  what  my  own 
expenditure  in  the  year  had  been,  in  order  to 
compare  my  income  and  expenditure,  those  ac- 
counts woiud  appear,  at  first  sight,  not  to  agree, 
though  in  substance  there  would  be  no  disagree- 
ment between  them  ? — I  think  so. 

35.  Chairman.']  I  understood  you  that  this 
^50,000/.  had  been  transferred  to  the  Treasurv 
Chest? — In  the  books  of  the  Paymaster  General. 
In  the  case  supposed  by  the  honourable  Baronet, 
the  books  of  the  Paymaster  General  would  cor- 
respond with  the  agent's  account,  and  there  might 
be  a  sub-distribution  in  the  agent's  account  for 
any  oAer  purposes,  the  person  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  question  which  has  been  put  might  have 
given  direction  to  his  agent  to  apply  so  much  to 
A,  and  so  much  to  B. 

36.  But  in  the  books  of  the  Bank,  is  not  the 
money  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury 
Chest? — No,  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  no  such 
account  exists.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Bank 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  particular  appro- 
priation of  that  money  from  the  moment  when 
they  have  made  an  entry  substantially  corre- 
sponding with  this,  though  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  words  are  the  same  or  not-^namely, 
«  Vote  of  Credit,  China  War,  850,000/." 

37.  Is  there  any  communication  to  the  Bank  to 
transfer  the  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury 
Chesty?— No.  The  Bank  lose  sight  entirely  of 
what  IS  thereafter  done  with  the  money. 

38.  When  once  it  is  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
Ghest,  the  Bank  lose  sight  of  the  employment  of 
the  money  ? — I  consider  that  ibey  lose  si^tt  of  the 
paxticular  destiimtMn  and  a.ppropriation  of  the 
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money  from  the  moment  when  they  have  made    Right  Hon* 
the  entry  on  the  Paymaster's  Exchequer  Credit  Mr. 

Account  Na  1,  "Vote  of  Credit,  China  War,     ChanctUar 
850,000/.,"  or  whatever  be  the  words  in  which         of  the 
they  make  that  entry ;  they  have  then  no  means    SM^equer^ 
of  any  further  knowledge  than  that  they  have         -"^ 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Paymaster  General,     *o  ^^ 
for  the  purposes  of  his  drawing  accounts,  under         1863. 
a  particular  title,  the  sum  of  850,000/. 

39.  And  they  know  nothing  of  the  transfer  ? — 
Nothing  whatever ;  it  is  simply  a  transfer  in  the 
Paymaster's  books,  and  the  final  effect  of  the 
transfer  is  alt  worked  round  through  the  Draw- 
ing Account. 

40.  Were  there  not  letters  to  the  Bank  sub- 
sequent to  the  31st  of  March  desiring  them  to 
transfer  part  of  that  850,000 /.?— There  could 
be  no  letter  to  the  Bank  upon  the  subject,  as 
such  transfers  have  no  reference  to  the  accounts 
opened  in  the  Bank  books. 

41.  Yon  have  stated  quite  truly  the  extreme 
difficulties  which  occur  with  regard  to  these  ac- 
counts ;  was  there  not  upon  this  very  point  very 
much  discussion  before  the  Public  Monies  Com- 
mittee,  and  were  not  recommendations  made  ibr 
checking  part  of  these  transactions? — 1  do  not 
know  wnether  the  Chairman  refers  to  the  Eeports 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  any  recommendation 
made  by  the  Committee. 

42.  I  do  ? — These  matters  were  the  subject  of 
discussion,  I  believe,  before  the  Public  Monies 
Committee,  and  likewise  became  the  subject  of  a 
recommendation  ;  there  was  a  recommendation  of 
the  Public  Monies  Committee  at  any  rate  bearing 
upon  them. 

43.  One  of  the  recommendations  is  this:  after 
having  sanctioned  the  course  which  is  now  prac- 
tised, the  Report  states,  "  Your  Committee  re- 
commend that  issues  from  the  Exchequer  shall 
be  made  in  order  to  adjust  the  payments  imder 
every  head  of  service  by  placing  each  in  credit 
in  the  books  of  the  Pa;^master,  as  frequentlv  as 
possible,  consistentiy  with  retaining  the  smallest 
cash  balance,  and  that  such  an  adjustment  shall 
be  completely  made  at  least  at  the  close  of  every 
month;  are  you  aware  whether  that  is  now 
carried  into  eflfect  ? — That  I  think  is  carried  into 
effect. 

44.  The  Committee  then  go  on  to  recommend 
"  that  the  Paymaster  should  be  required  to  make 
up  for  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  accounts  to 
the  end  of  every  month,  showing  the  balances 
for  or  against  every  head  of  service.'*  Do  you 
know  whether  that  is  carried  out  ? — Mr.  Anderson 
will  state  better  than  I  can  the  precise  condition 
of  each  of  those  accounts,  but  my  belief  is,  that 
they  are  carried  into  effect ;  that  account  is  rem- 
dered  to  the  Treasury  in  the  first  instance  and 
not  to  the  Audit  Office. 

45.  There  is  one  other  recommendation — *'  In 
Older  to  strengthen  the  check  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  issues  of  money  for  any  service 
whatever,  in  excess  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, your  Committee  recommend  that  all  pay- 
ments of  tiie  Paymaster  General  shall  be  checked 
from  day  to  day  in  the  Departments  in  which 
they  are  authorised,  or  made,  by  an  officer  to  be 
appointed  by 'the  Commissicmers  of  Audit ;  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  follow  from  day  to 
day  the  appropriation  of  every,  payment  to  its 
proper  account,  and  to  report  immediately  to  the 
Commissioners  any  excess  of  the  Vote  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  or  oiber  irregularity,"    Has  that 
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been  carried  out  in  any  way  ? — I  shall  require  to 
refresh  my  memory  upon  the  regulations  and 
proceedings  which  have  been  adopted  in  conse- 
quence ofthat  Report ;  the  subject  is  new  to  me, 
and  has  been  so  for  some  years  nast.  I  should 
be  glad  if  the  Committee  would  take  their 
evidence  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Deputy 
Paymaster  General,  who  is  present,  rather  than 
from  me  who  have  not  had  the  subject  under  my 
attention  for  some  time.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  relation  of  this  to  the  Appropriation 
Audit  in  the  Departments.  I  am  not  able  to 
state  the  exact  effect  of  it  at  present. 

46.  (To  Mr.  Foster^  Is  that  recommendation 
carried  out  at  all? — That  has  not  been  carried 
out.  (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) — It 
would  appear  to  me  as  if  it  was  not  the  work  of 
one  officer  who  could  do  that ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  great  Deparlment,  and  not  of  a 
single  officer;  that  is  the  observation  which  I 
should  make  upon  it  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend 
it  at  a  moment's  notice. 

47-8.  Sir  Henry  fVilloughby.']  With  respect  to 
this  850,000  /.,  the  Act  of  Parliament  only  navinff 
passed  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
closing  at  three,  does  not  any  obscuritv^  which 
has  appeared  to  the  Committee  arise  trom  the 
circumstance  that  a  great  deal  was  attempted  to 
be  done  within  those  few  hours  on  that  day,  it 
being  the  laat  day  of  the  financial  year  ? — 1  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  obscurity  is  due  to 
that  cause ;  I  think  that  the  steps  were  all  in  the 
usual  course,  but  they  were  obliged  to  come 
after  one  another  very  rapidly. 

49.  There  is  no  such  person  as  the  Paymaster 
General,  I  believe ;  did  the  Deputy  Paymaster 
General  receive  any  instructions  respecting  the 
transfer  of  any  portion  of  this  850,W0/., 
250,000/.  to  the  Navy,  and  500,000/.  to  the 
Army,  from  the  Treasury  Chest  on  that  day, 
the  31st  of  March  ? — Yes,  he  received  a  Treasury 
letter  directing  the  transfer. 

50.  On  that  day  ?— On  that  day. 

51.  Therefore,  the  whole  proceedings  took 
place  as  between  the  Exchequer  and  the  Bank, 
and  the  Treasury  and  the  Pay  Office  in  those 
few  hours  on  the  same  day?— I  think  so;  the 
Bank  is  limited  by  law  as  to  the  hours  at  which 
it  can  make  its  transfers ;  the  Paymaster's  Office, 
I  apprehend,  would  not  be  under  the  same  limi- 
tation. 

52.  Had  the  authorities  at  the  Pay  Office  any 
knowledge  at  that  time  that  there  was  a  transfer 
of  credit  under  the  head  of  ^^  China  Naval  and 
Military  Operations,"  to  the  extent  of  860,000  /. 
on  that  day? — I  imagine  that  the  Paymaster 
General  on  receiving  diat  letter  from  t^e  Trear 
sury  would  take  it  for  granted  that  a  correspond- 
ing operation  had  been  effiscted  in  the  bo<^  of 
the  Bank.  The  Exchequer  acquaints  tiie  Pay- 
master General  with  what  it  has  done ;  it  is  right 
that  he  should  be  acquainted. 

53.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  crowd  so  many  opera- 
tions of  that  nature  within  such  a  short  limit  of 
time? — No;  the  occasion  of  it  was  special;  the 
occasion  of  it  was  that  the  moneys  were  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  year  enmnff  the  31st  of 
March  1860.  Large  issues  usualfy  have  to  be 
made  upon  the  last  day  of  the  financial  year,  and 
they  must  be  made  in  a  regular  manner.  The 
accounts  of  the  Military  Sendees  had  been  very 
heavily  and  very  suddenly  drawn  upon  by  bilb 
ibr  China,  or  by  remittanceii  of  specie^  or  botii. 


I  do  not  recollect  exactly  how  it  was,  but  I 
know  that  they  had  been  very  heayily  drawn 
uik>n  on  account  of  expenditure  for  the  China 
war,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  supply 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  m  de- 
ficiency. 

54.  Mr.  G.  C.  GlynJ]  As  the  transactions  were 
mere  transfers,  of  course  there  could  be  very 
little  time  required  for  the  whole  operation?— 
Certainly ;  but  in  fact,  the  balances  standing  in 
the  Paymaster's  books  to  the  account  of  Army 
Services,  Navy  Services,  and  Treasury  Chest  Fund 
respectively,  at  the  close  of  that  day,  were  actu- 
ally less  than  the  sums  with  which  they  had  been 
credited  in  the  course  of  that  day  frcwn  the  Vote 
of  Credit.  The  Vote  of  Credit  was  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  Departments  provisionally  within 
their  grants,  of  course,  pending  the  final  settle* 
ment  of  their  accounts  within  the  time  limited  ty 
law. 

55.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.l  This  transfer  from 
the  Exchequer  Credit,  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Ser- 
vices respectively,  was  a  transfer  in  the  books  of 
the  Paymaster  General,  and  not  in  the  accounts 
at  the  Bank  ? — Not  in  the  account  at  the  Bank. 

56.  And  it  did  not  affect  the  account  at  the 
Bank  ? — It  did  not  appear  in  that  account  in  any 
manner.  I  wish  to  explain  to  the  HononnUe 
Baronet  the  Member  lor  Evesham,  why  it  was 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  with  a  view  to 
the  regularity  of  the  transactions,  to  make  tlieee 
provisional  appropriations  at  once. 

57.  Mr.  Walpole.']  When  you  use  the  phrafle^ 
that  the  sum  is  ^^  noted  at  the  Bank,"  does  it  mean 
that  850,000  /.  is  taken  to  the  credit  of  the  Pay- 
master General's  accoimt? — It  means  that  it  is 
sulpect  to  his  authority,  and  that  he  is  entitled 
to  draw  upon  it 

58.  ChairmafuyBnt,  firom  day  to  day  the  Trear 
sury  write  to  the  Paymaster  General  or  the  Bank, 
transferring  the  different  credits  to  the  general 
account  of  the  Paymaster? — They  write  to  the 
Paymaster,  but  not  to  the  Bank ;  the  Treasnry 
do  not  write  to  the  Bank  directing  any  transfers; 
the  Exchequer  write  and  the  Paymaster  writes  to 
the  Bank,  but  the  Treasury  do  not  write. 

59.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Paymaster 
writes  what  he  Ukes  within  the  credit? — ^No;  he 
acts  under  the  directions  of  the  Treasury,  but 
the  Treasury  send  no  directions  to  the  Bank. 

60.  Then  how  do  the  Bank  know  whedier  it 
is  legitimate  or  not? — ^Because  the  Bank  <mlj 
honour  the  drafts  or  follow  the  directions  of  tte 
Paymaster  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  did 
proceedings  of  the  Exchequer. 

61.  Then,  if  we  wanted  to  know  whether  a 
sum  was  drawn  out  by  drafts  of  the  Paymaster, 
it  would  appear  upon  the  Exchequer  account?— 
It  would  appear  upon  his  own  accounts,  which 
accounts  he  is  supplied  with  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing from  the  Exchequer  credits. 

62.  The  draft  would  be  850,000/1  from  the 
credit  of  the  Vote?— Clearly;  the  Exchequer 
would  take  care  that  the  credit  was  within^  ^ 
amount  given  bv  Parliament,  and  the  credit  as 
actually  sranted  by  the  Exchequer  would  be  die 
limit  of  the  Paymaster's  drawing  power. 

63.  Then  in  case  there  had  been  any  draft  bv 
the  Paymaster  subsequently  to  the  3l8t  of  Maioa 
upon  this  credit  Vote,  it  would  appear  from  die 
cheques  of  the  Paymaster  ? — ^Yes;  tne  Paymaster 
would  draw  upon  his  Exchequer  Credit  by  di- 
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rectmg  a  transfer  from  the  Exchequer  account  to 
his  Account  No.  3,  or  to  his  Account  No.  4. 

64.  How  did  he  get  the  money  into  his  Ac- 
couijit  No.  1  ? — In  virtue  of  the  directions  from 
the  Exchequer  that  850,000  /.  was  placed  at  his 
disposal,  being  the  sum  voted  for  the  China  War. 
Although  it  did  not  disappear  from  the  account 
of  the  Bank  with  the  Exchequer,  yet  it  was 
placed  as  a  credit  available  for  the  rajmausb^t^s 
Account  No.  1. 

65.  Then  how  is  it  that  the  Bank  are  enabled 
to  certify  that  so  much  remains  at  the  credit  of  a 
particular  Vote  ? — K  the  Bank  certifies,  it  certifies 
not  by  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Paymaster 
General,  but  by  its  communications  with  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  certified  by  the  Bank  as  a 
credit  unissued,  but  appropriated. 

66.  Sir  Henry  Willoughby.']  It  does  not  follow 
that  one  single  shilling  of  this  850,000  /.  eo  nomine 
placed  at  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of 
these  military  operations  in  China  should  be 
drawn  for  that  purpose ;  it  fisdls  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  account  upon  which  the  Paymaster 
General  can  draw  ? — It  does. 

67.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Ex- 
chequer credit  is  in  any  way  followed  out  in 
the  pa}rment  of  the  particular  item  of  expendi- 
ture  under  which  it  comes  to  the  Bank  from  the 
Exchequer  ? — It  is  not,  and  cannot  be  followed 
out  at  the  particular  moment  When  the  accounts 
come  to  be  finally  settled,  then  it  will  appear 
whether  the  aggregate  monev  has  been  i^piied, 
and  with  the  proper  distribution,  to  the  aggregate 
services,  each  receiving  that  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  receive ;  but  at  the  particular  moment 
the  Paymaster  General's  balances  are  one  balance, 

.4ind  are  applicable  to  whatever  legitimate  de- 
mand upon  them  arises  in  connexion  with  thfi 
wants  of  liie  public  service. 


68.  That  account  will  not  come  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  from  the  Departments? — It  will 
come  from  the  Departments. 

69.  ChairmanJ]  Still,  has  the  Bank  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  a  particular  credit  has  been 
exhausted  or  not  ? — No,  I  imagine  that  the  Bank 
of  England  has  no  means  of  knowing,  from  its 
communications  with  the  Paymaster,  anything 
more  than  that  the  credit  has  been  transferred 
to  his  working  accounts  No.  3  and  No.  4. 
What  knowledge  the  Bank  may  derive  from  its 
inspection  of  the  books  of  the  Exchequer  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say,  but  it  has  no  means  of  knowing 
the  application  of  the  credits  from  the  operations 
of  the  Paymaster  General. 

70.  As  soon  as  the  Exchequer  have  transferred 
the  money  from  the  Exchequer  to  his  credit,  their 
authority  ceases? — The  authority  of  the  Exche- 
quer ceases  so  soon  as  the  credit  has  been  given, 
wid  no  control  either  of  the  Bank  or  of  the 
Exchequer  remains. 

71.  The  Pay  Office,  or  the  Treasury,  may  order 
it  to  be  applied  to  any  expenditure  which  it  pleases, 
but  does  not  the  Bank  know  whether  it  has  been 
exhausted  or  not  ? — The  Bank  knows  whether  the 
total  amount  of  credits  granted  by  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  total  amount  of  cash  received  by  it  on 
account  of  the  Paymaster  General,  have  been  ex- 
hausted, but  it  knows  nothing  else. 

72.  Then  this  account  which  the  Bank  furnish 
is  an  account  of  what  they  know  notiiing  about  ? 
That  would  rather  depend,  I  think,  upon  the  com- 
munications between  the  Bank  and  the  Exche- 
quer, of  which  I  am  not  cognisant,  and  therefore 
I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  them. 
I  presume  that  they  are  fiiily  aware  of  that  to 
which  they  certify. 


Jlight  Hon. 

Mr. 
Chancellor 

of  the 
Exchequer. 

20  March 
i8()3. 
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MINUTES  OF  STIDBNOB  TAKBN  BEFORE  THE 


LuruB,  20^  die  Aprilis^  1863. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT: 


Sir  Francb  Baring. 
Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn. 
Mr.  Howes. 


Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Peel. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  FRANCIS  BARING,  in  the  Chair. 


Morgan  Hugh  Foster,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


ao  April 
i8()3. 


73.  Chairman.l  I  believe  you  are  Assistant 
Paymaster  General? — I  am. 

74.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  detail 
business,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  business,  is  per- 
formed by  the  Assistant  Paymaster  General,  is 
it  not  ? — The  work  and  responsibility  of  superin- 
tending the  whole  business  of  the  office  fall  upon 
me. 

75.  Is  there  any  salary  paid  to  the  Paymaster 
General  ? — No ;  he  receives  no  salary  at  all  as 
Paymaster  General ;  he  is  paid  as  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

76.  Will  you  hare  the  goodness  to  explain,  as 
shortly  as  you  can,  the  progress  of  the  money 
from  the  Exchequer  to  your  Department,  to  the 
Paymaster's  Office,  and  then  its  appropriation. 
The  first  operation  I  believe  is,  that  there  is  a 
Royal  Order,  is  there  not  ? — First,  there  is  a  Vote 
of  Parliament,  then  a  Royal  Order,  accompanied 
bjr  a  Treasury  Warrant,  and  then  the  Treasury 
give  us  an  order  to  pay  certain  sums,  upon  which 
we  make  a  requisition  to  the  Treasury  for  a  credit 
to  meet  those  payments.  The  Treasury  send 
directions  to  the  Exchequer  to  grant  us  those 
credits ;  the  Exchequer  inform  us  that  they  have 
granted  them ;  and  upon  that  we  make  our  pay- 
ments. 

77.  Out  of  what  fund  or  account  do  you  make 
your  payments  ? — ^We  have  four  accounts  at  the 
Bank  of  England;  the  first  is  the  Exchequer 
Credit,  which  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  Exchequer 
Account;  the  three  others  are  cash  accounts, 
which  stand  in  the  name  of  the  Paymaster 
General  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  monej 
standing  on  the  Exchequer  Credit  Account,  is 
not  written  out  of  that  account,  till  we  draw  upon 
it.  It  is  then  transferred  from  the  Exchequer 
Credit  Account  to  the  Drawing  Account,  and 
the  Bill  Account,  a«  we  reouire  it.  - 

78.  With  regard  to  anj'  -o  yments  you  make 
for  the  general  expenditure,  \  bslieve  the  demands 
are  met  by  the  different  accounts  separately  ? — 
We  have  a  Drawing  and  a  Bill  Account.  The 
Drawing  Accoimt  is  operated  upon  by  cheques, 
and  all  bills  are  accepted  upon  the  Bill  Account 

79.  Any  moneys  tnat  you  have  to  pay  out  from 
time  to  time  come  out  of  the  common  Drawing 
Account? — ^Yes ;  from  the  common  Drawing  Ac- 
count. 

80.  How  is  it,  that  supposing  a  credit  is  given 
for  a  certain  sum  for  the  Army  oy  the  Exchequer, 
that  sum  finds  it  way  from  me  credit  given  for 
the  Army  to  the  Drawing  Account? — The   Ex- 


chequer having  given  us  a  credit  out  of  the  Army 
funds,  we  are  entitled  to  write  off  any  portion 
that  we  require  to  our  Drawing  Account,  which  is 
done  by  a  form,  which  I  can  produce  if  necessary. 

81.  Do  you  issue  that  write-off  by  a  direction 
of  the  Treasury,  or  as  you  find  it  necessary  to  • 
meet  your  requirements  ? — As  we  find  that  we 
require  money  for  our  Drawing  Account,  on  our 
own  responsibility  we  make  a  write-off. 

82.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  entire  command 
over  anjr  Exchequer  credit  that  has  been  given  ? 
— That  is  entirely  under  our  control  to  deal  with, 
as  we  think  proper,  or  as  we  require. 

83.  The  money  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pay 
Office,  is  not  it? — It  is  at  the  credit  of  the  Paymas- 
ter General ;  though  retained  in  the  Exchequer 
Account,  it  is  no  longer  under  the  authority  of 
the  Exchequer,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  Exche- 
quer Return  of  Balances  on  Votes  of  Parliament 
(Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  502,  Session  1860),  it 
was  not  returned  as  a  balance. 

84.  You  state  that  you  transfer  or  draw  from 
the  Exchequer  Credit  Account  for  your  Drawing 
Account ;  do  you  state  in  those  communications, 
which  you  call  "  Write-offs,"  from  what  credit  the 
sum  is  to  be  drawn  and  transferred  ? — It  is  stated 
at  the  head  of  our  order  from  what  Exchequer 
Account  the  money  is  to  be  transferred,  in  order 
to  lead  the  Bank  to  refer  to  the  credit  which  the 
Exchequer  have  granted. 

85.  Have  you  got  that  form  with  you  ? — I  have, 
together  with  some  other  forms.  This  is  the  form 
ofthe  Treasury  Orders ;  that  is  the  form  of  our 
demand  upon  the  Treasury  for  an  Exchequer 
Credit;  that  is  the  notice  from  the  Exchequer 
that  the  credit  has  been  given  to  us;  and  that  is 
the  form  of  Write-off— (  The  Witness  delivered  in 
the  four  forms). 

86.  Will  you  just  read  the  heading  of  the  last 
of  those  forms  ? — "  Naval  and  Military  Operations 
in  China." 

87.  Sir  Stafford  NorthcoteJ]  Is  that  the  heading 
of  the  "  write  off?" — That  is  the  heading  of  the 
"  write  off." 

88.  Chairman,']  That  would  direct  tiie  Bank  of 
England  to  write  off  the  sum  specified  from  what 
account? — From  the  Paymaster  General's  Ex- 
chequer Credit  Account  to  his  Drawing  Account 

89.  But  from  what  particular  Credit  would  it 
direct  the  Bank  to  transfer  it  ? — From  the  Exche- 
quer Credit,  which  was  granted  by  the  Exchequer 
on  account  of  the  Vote  of  Parliament  for  Naval 
and  Military  Operations  in  ChiniL^^  j 
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90.  Is  that  what  we  call  the  Vote  of  Credit  ? — 
Yes. 

91.  Then  would  the  Bank  know  perfectly  well 
irom  what  particular  Vote  that  was  to  be  drawn  ? 
— Yes,  from  what  head  of  the  Exchequer  Credit 
Account  it  is  to  be  taken. 

92.  If  there  was  a  credit  of  850,000/.  for  the 
Naval  and  Military  Operations  in  China,  and  if 
you  wrote  off  100,000  /.  or  95,000  /.,  would  the 
'Bank  know  by  how  much  exactly  the  credit  was 

'  diminished? — Yes. 

93.  Is  the  order  which  you  put  in  dated  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  dated  the  4th  of  April  1860. 

94.  How  much  do  you  direct  the  Bank  to 
write  off?— £.  95,000  to  the  Drawing  Account 

95.  Is  there  any  previous  "write-off?" — No, 
•there  were  a  good  many  subsequent  ones. 

96.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  dates  of 
them? — I  have  a  list  of  them — {producing  the 
^am^)— which  I  can  hand  in. — {Tlie  same  was 
handed  in). 

97.  On  the  4th  of  April  I  see  95,000  /.,  is  that 
.  gQ  p Yes. 

98.  On  the  5th  April,  78,000  /.  ?— Yes,  to  the 
Drawing  Accoimt. 

99.  And  to  the  Bill  Account,  137,000/.?— 
Yes. 

100.  On  the  7th  of  April,  154,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

101.  On  the  9th  of  April,  81,000/.;  on  the 
10th,  90,000/.,  and  on  the  11th,  8,000/. ;  all  the 
amounts  on  the  7th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  being  to 
the  Bill  Account? — ^Yes. 

102.  Then  again  on  the  11th,  to  the  Drawing 
Account,  150,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

103.  On  the  12th,  57,000 /.?— Yes,  to  the 
Drawing  Account. 

104.  Then  it  will  appear  from  this  paper,  that 
•on  the  3l8t.of  March  no  money  had  been  written 
off  from  that  particular  credit,  either  to  the  Pay- 
master's Drawing  or  to  his  Bill  Account? — It 
became  available,  but  it  was  not  used  for  some 
days  afterwards. 

105.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
it  appears  thaf  an  order  was  given  on  the  31st 
Marcn  to  carry  two  sums  to  the  Army  and  Navy  ? 
— £.500,000  was  carried  to  the  Army,  and 
250,000  /.  to  the  Navy,  and  100,000  /.  remained 
in  the  Chest  to  meet  other  charges  against  the 
Chest. 

106.  Was  that  by  the  direction  of  the  Trea- 
sury ? — That  was  done  by  these  orders,  which  I 
have  with  me,  from  the  Treasury  to  us  to  transfer 
from  the  Treasury  Chest  Account  to  which  the 
^850,000/.  had  been  carried,  to  the  Army  Account 
500,000i,  and  to  the  Navy  Account  250,000/. 

1D7.  You  speak  of  the  Treasury  Chest;  were 
any  of  those  sums  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
-Chest  Account? — The  whole  of  the  credit  went 
to  the  Treasury  Chest  Account.  All  Votes  of 
Credit  for  what  used  to  be  called  "  Army  Extra- 
ordinaries"  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury 
Chest  Account  in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster 
'General. 

108.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  we  are 
told  that  there  were  on  the  Slst  of  March  two 
sums  transferred,  one  to  the  Army  and  one  to  the 
Navy.  At  that  time  you  had  not  drawn  from 
that  credit,  had  you  ? — No,  these  transactions 
formed  a  part  of  our  Service  transfers  for  the 
month.  We  do  not  pass  them  through  the  Bank 
-at  all.  On  the  31st  of  March  the  whole  of  the 
transfers  amounted  to  1^  in  number  on  the 
debit  side,  and  to  74  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account.  Those  are  entirely  made  in  the  books 
of  the  Paymaster  General,  and  all  we  have  to  do 

0.37. 


with  regard  to  the  Bank  is  to  see  that  we  have  Af.  H. 
received  Exchequer  Credits  sufficient  to  cover  Foster^ 
the  demands  which  those  transactions  require  out  Esq* 

of  each  Vote  of  Parliament.     I  have  here  the  list         ~"  .. 
of  Service  transfers  that  were  made  on  that  day,      ^^  ^^ 
not  involving  the  transfer  of  any  cash  whatever         *     ^* 
at  the  Bank  of  England— (  The  Witness  handed  in 
the  same). 

109.  In  point  of  fact  you  had  exceeded  the 
Vote  upon  the  Army  and  Navy,  had  you  not  ? — 
The  Army  and  Navy  were  in  advance  for  expen- 
diture in  China,  and  to  put  them  in  funds  it  was 
necessary  to  transfer  to  their  credit  money  from 
the  China  Vote. 

110.  They  had  expended  more  than  the  Vote, 
and  that  excess  had  been  met  by  advances  from 
the  Treasury  Chest,  is  not  that  so  ? — The  Army 
and  Navy  had  incurred  expenditure  which  would 
have  fallen  upon  their  own  Votes  if  it  had  not 
been  provided  for  by  the  Vote  of  Credit  But  as 
it  would  have  made  them  exceed  their  Votes  had 
they  not  been  supplied  with  additional  funds,  a 
Vote  of  Credit  was  granted  ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
excess  of  expenditure  on  account  of  China  was 
transferred  from  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  China  to 
the  credit  of  Army  and  Navy  funds. 

111.  But  the  excess  had  been  originally  met 
from  advances  from*  the  Treasury  Chest,  had  it 
not,  on  both  services  ? — Yes. 

112.  It  was,  under  those  circumstances,  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  exceeding  the  expenditure  ? 
— Yes;  and  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  specially 
granted  to  cover  that  excess,  after  applymg  any 
surpluses  which  might  arise  upon  their  own 
Votes  for  ordinary  services. 

113.  If  they  exceeded  the  Vote,  how  could  that 
be  made  up  from  their  Vote  ? — Suppose  they  had 
paid  for  matters  connected  with  China  out  of  one 
of  their  Votes,  that  would  require  to  be  replaced 
out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  before  they  closed  their 
accounts.  ' 

114.  But  how  could  they  exceed  their  Vote? — 
They  would  have  exceeded  their  Vote  had  the 
funds  not  been  replaced  out  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit 

115.  Then  the  money  would  have  come  from 
the  Vote  for  the  former  year,  or  for  the  succeeding 
year,  would  it  not  ? — In  that  case,  if  they  had 
not  been  supplied,  they  would  have  exceeded 
their  Vote,  and  it  would  l^ave  been  necessary  to 
have  taken  a  supplementary  Vote. 

116.  I  want  to  know  how  the  actual  excess 
would  have  been  met? — It  must  have  been  met 
out  of  the  Treasury  Chest  funds. 

117.  The  whole  must  have  been  met  out  of  the 
Treasury  Chest  funds  ? — Yes ;  whatever  was  in 
excess  of  their  Vote. 

118.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.l  Or  it  might  have 
been  met  out  of  the  Votes  for  the  next  year, 
might  it  not,  if  the  Votes  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  of  March  of  the  next  year  were  not 
available  then,  supposing  that  those  accounts 
were  overdrawn,  and  bills  were  coming  in — those 
bills  having  come  in  after  the  3l8t  of  March — 
they  might  have  been  met  out  of  the  funds  al- 
ready in  your  hands,  that  is,  if  there  had  been 
no  Vote  of  Credit  ? — Yes ;  but  in  making  up  the 
War  Office  Accounts  afterwards  it  would  have 
been  shown  that  they  had  exceeded  the  Votes. 
If  the  Committee  wish  it,  I  will  read  the  Trea- 
sury directions,  which  were  laid  by  command  be- 
fore Parliament  in  1849,  about  the  manner  in 
which  we  deal  with  transfers,  it  is  a  paper  con-  ^ 
taining  a  copy  of  a  Treasury  ^fJ^^y^/^^^JQlC 
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M.  M.       ^^  December  1848,  laid  by  commaad  before  the 

Foster^  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1849,  No.  1040.  It 
Esq.         says, ."  In  all  cases,  however,  in  which  advances 

— - — :  and  repayments  are  to  be  made  between  Services, 
^*^86  whether  those  to  which  the  Paymaster  General's 

'  ^*  Accounts  have  heretofore  been  confined,  or  those 
the  management  of  which  is  now  transferred  to 
him,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  passing  such 
transactions  through  the  Paymaster  General's 
Accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the^  can 
more  conveniently  be  adjusted  by  transfers  m  his 
own  books.  It  is  their  Lordships'  desire,  there- 
fore, that  no  such  adjustments  of  account  shall  be 
effected  by  actual  transfers  of  cash  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  that  the  respective  Services  shall 
be  debited  and  credited  in  the  Paymaster  Gene- 
ral's own  books  in  pursuance  of  orders  to  be 
issued  to  him  by  the  Departments  concerned  in 
such  transfers.  These  transfers  are  of  consider^ 
able  amount,  and  they  arise  chiefly  out  of  the 
settlements  between  the  Conmiissariat  Chest  Ac- 
count and  the  several  Departments  for  advances 
out  of  the  Commissariat  Chests  abroad  foa:  Naval 
and  Military  Services,  and  between  the  grant  for 
Civil  Contingencies  and  those  Services  which 
have  been  temporarily  provided  for  by  advances 
from  that  grant.  My  !Lords  attach  great  importr 
ance  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  regulations  now 
laid  down  for  the  adjustment  of  these  tansfers, 
as  it  will  not  only  provide  for  the  utmost  clear- 
ness of  account,  but  it  will  prevent  at  the  same 
time  an  undue  accumulation  of  the  Paymaster  Ge- 
neral's balances  at  the  Bank,  and  afford  the  safest 
guarantee  against  any  kind  of  irregularity  in  the 
settlement  of  transactions  of  such  magnitude." 

119.  ChairmanJ]  What  was  the  advantage  of 
your  not  leaving  the  credit  untouched  on  the  31st 
of  March? — If  it  had  not  been  transferred  bv 
the  Exchequer  to  the  Paymaster  General's  credit 
on  the  31st  of  March  it  would  have  lapsed  into  the 
next  year's  account ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
in  order  to  make  the  accounts  of  the  issuing  aiid 
expending  Departments  consistent  with  one  ano- 
ther, to  pay  it  m  to  his  credit ;  we  did  not  require 
it  for  actual  payments  through  our  Drawing  Ac- 
counts till  the  quarter  had  closed,  and  the  neavy 
payments  at  the  conmiencement  of  April  began. 

120.  In  point  of  fact,  supposing  you  could  have 
put  an  ear-mark  upon  this  money,  was  this  money 
employed  for  the  payment  of  other  Services,  or 
was  it  confined  to  that  particular  Service,  namely, 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  that  year? — There  being 
no  distinction  of  Services  at  tihe  Bank,  it  fell  into 
the  general  balance  of  the  Paymaster  General's 
Banking  Account  But  having  that  credit  of 
850,000/.  at  our  disposal  on  the  31st  March,  we 
divided  it  amongst  the  Services,  in  accordance 
with  the  distribution  ordered  by  the  Treasury. 

121.  In  point  of  fact,  if  it  once  got  into  your 
Drawing  or  Bill  Account,  you  applied  it  as  it 
might  be  required  ? — We  could  not  assign  it  to 
one  Service  more  than  another  in  the  cheques 
that  we  issued. 

122.  That  was  in  conformity  with  the  regular 
tions  which  were  laid  before  Parliament?— -Yes, 
the  regulations  which  were  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

123.  There  is  an  account  signed  by  you  at  the 
end  upon  which  you  reported  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  have  you  got  that ; 
I  mean  your  account,  not  the  one  signed  by  the 
Exchequer? — I  have  it — {producing  the  sameX 

124.  With  regard  to  the  Exchequer  Credits, 
I  observe  that  you  make  the  Exchequer  Credits 


amount  to  1,466,812  L  ?— That  is  the  bahince  of 
the  Exchequer  Credits  that  remained  to  us  on  the 
31fit  of  March. 

1251  Have  you  got  the  mrticulars  of  that 
aocouAt,  stating  what  the  Exchequer  Credits 
were  ? — These  are  they — {producinp  a  paper). — 
I  may  point  out  that  the  Army,  if  it  had  not 
receivea  that  500,000  i,  would,  by  that  account^ 
evidently  have  overdrawn  its  Vote. 

126.  Perhaps  you  will  just  read  that  statement^ 
confining  yourself  to  the  Exchequer  Credits  ? — 
^'  Exchequer  Credits  granted  out  of  the  folic wii^g 
Votes;  Army,  100,687/.;  Navy,  320,000 1; 
Vote  of  Credit,  China  War,  850,000/.;  Civil 
List,  third  class,  43,125  L ;  Convict  Establish- 
ment, Colonies,  24,000  /. ;  British  Kafiraria  Native 
Tribes,  34,000  i;  Printing  and  Stationery  vote, 
65,000/.;  Civil  Contingencies,  40,000 /. ;  totelon 
Exchequer  Credit  Account,  1,466,812  /.** 

127.  Then  the  850,000  /.  formed  a  part  of  your 
Exchequer  Credits  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

128.  You  are  aware  that  this  subject  was  very 
much  investigated  before  the  Public  Monies  Com- 
mittee ;  that  was,  I  think,  before  you  were  ap- 
pointed to  your  office  ? — Yes. 

129.  You  probably  have  had  your  attention 
called  to  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

130.  In  the  first  page  of  that  Report,  the  CcHn- 
mittee  recommend  ^^  that  issues  from  tiiie  Exche- 
quer shall  be  made  in  order  to  adjust  the  payments 
under  every  head  of  Service  by  placing  each  in 
credit  in  the  books  of  the  Paymaster  as  frequently 
as  possible,  consistently  with  retaining  the  smallr 
est  cash  balance,  and  that  such  an  adjustment 
shall  be  completely  made  at  least  at  the  close  of 

^ every  month;"  is  that  carried  out? — That  is 
c(»npletely  carried  out ;  in  fact  it  was  to  enable 
us  to  carry  it  out,  that  this  850,000  /.  was  re- 
quired. 

131.  And  "  that  the  Paymaster  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  up  for  the  Commissioners  of 
Audit  accounts  to  the  end  of  every  month,  showing 
the  balance  for  or  against  every  head  of  service^ 
and  that  any  provision  of  the  Exchequer  R^ula- 
tion  Act  of  1834,  which  may  be  contrary  to 
this,  should  be  repealed;  is  that  carried  out? — 
We  do  not  send  it  to  the  Audit  Office,  we  make 
a  return  to  the  Treasury  once  a  month. 

132.  That  part  which  recommends  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  Audit  Office  is  not  complied 
with? — That  is  not  carried  out;  the  auaitors 
could  not  deal  with  it  at  present  at  all;  tbej 
have  no  means  of  dealing  with  it  if  it  were  semi 
to  them. 

133.  Sir  Henry  Wilhttffhby.']  Whatdoyoumean 
by  "  means  ?" — They  have  not  the  information  to 
check  us:  they  have  no  Appropriation  Audit  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Votes ;  they  do  not  profess  to  have 
an  Appropriation  Audit  oi  the  Civil  Services,  and 
consequently  they  disregard  the  question  about 
the  Votes. 

134.  Chairman.']  Then  there  is  a  further  re- 
commendation :  "  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
check  upon  the  Government  in  regard  to  issues 
of  money  for  any  Service  whatever  in  excess  of 
the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  vour  Committee 
recommend  that  all  payments  oi  the  Paymaster 
General  should  be  checked  from  day  to  day  in 
the  Departments  in  which  they  are  authorised  or 
made,  by  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Cwn- 
missioners  of  Audit ;  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  follow  from  day  to  day  the  appropria- 
tion of  every  payment  to  its  proper  account,  and 
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to  report  immediately  to  the  Commissioners  any 
excess  of  the  Vote  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  or 
other  irr^ularit^  ;*'  is  that  carried  out  at  all  ? — 
That  is  not  earned  out  at  all  as  regards  most  of 
the  Civil  Services ;  but  it  has  been  for  a  long 
tbne  in  full  operation  for  the  payments  autho- 
rized in  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments. 

135.  From  reading  the  evidence,  perhaps  jron 
may  be  aware  that  this  Committee  laid  great 
stress  upon  having  an  Officer  of  the  Audit  in  the 
Paymaster's  Office;  one  opinion  was,  that  it 
siKmId  be  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
another  was,  that  it  should  be  an  ofl^r  of  the 
Audit  Board ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  has 
been  carried  out? — No;  if  I  rightly  understand 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was  not 
so  limited  as  the  question  implies;  the  object 
wliich  they  had  in  view  was  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  checked  at  its  source,  that  is,  in  ih% 
Denartment  in  which  it  is  in  the  first  instance 
auuiorised. 

136.  Has  any  attention  been  pfUd  to  that  re- 
commendation so  as  to  meet  it  in  other  ways? — 
It  has  been  considered,  I  know,  and  the  check 
baa  been  extended  to  the  accounts  of  the  Be  venue 
Departments;  but  the  difficulties  seemed  to  be 
•o  great  in  reference  to  the  scattered  Departments 
in  which  the  Miscellaneous  Civil  Service  Pay- 
ments are  authorised,  that  I  think  no  one  sees  at 
present  how  it  can  be  carried  out. 

137.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  very  much 
considered  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  but 
I  think  those  who  had  a  practical  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  were  all  unanimous  that  there  would 
be  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  sudi 
arrangement  in  the  office  in  which  the  orders  for 

Syment  are  cashed,  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
>nmiittee  had  that  difficulty  m  view  when  they 
recommended  the  alternative  of  checking  the 
payments  in  the  offices  in  which  the  payments 
are  authorised. 

138.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  that  time,  and  he  agreed  to  it, 
I  think  ? — I  think  any  one  who  will  c(»ne  to  the 
Pay  Office  on  the  first  day  of  any  Quarter,  and 
see  the  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousanos,  of  pec^e 
who  pass  through,  and  who  each  receive  a 
payment^  will  understand  the  difficulty ;  how  any 
auditor  is  to  dieck  those  payments  day  by  day, 
I  cannot  conceive. 

139.  That  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
die  check  might  go? — Any  check  to  be  useful 
must  be  efficient.  He  would  have  to  let  everr 
payment  in  the  Pay  Office  pass  through  his  hands 
m  order  to  have  any  ccmtrol  over  the  payments. 

140.  However,  nothing  has  been  done  upon 
that  recommendaticm  ? — If  othing  at  all,  beyond 
the  checks  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

141.  I  think  there  is  one  further  recommenda- 
tion as  to  moneys  in  deposit;  ^^they  further 
recofnmend  that  moneys  in  deposit  in  the  Pay 
Office  should  be  carried  to  a  separate  account  at 
the  Bank,  as  they  neither  form  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  nor  are  voted  by  Parliament  as  ways 
and  means.  The  payment  may  still  be  mads 
through  tiie  General  Drawing  Account;'*  has  that 
been  carried  out  at  all? — All  deponts  go  te 
separate  accounts  in  our  books,  and  are  jMid  to 
the  cash  account  <^  the  Pavmaster  Greneral  at  tke 
Bank  of  England,  but  we  do  not  retain  Ihe  whole 
of  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England  Account. 
The  reoommendatioQ  of  the  Committee  has  been 
practically  carried  into  tSkot  by  investing  the 
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surplus  deposit  balance  and  thus  withdrawing  the  M.  //. 
money  from  the  floating  balance  of  the  Paymaster  Foiter, 
General.  ^•S- 

142.  Mr.G    C.  G/yn.]   What  do  you  mean      ^^^^ 
by  moneys  m  deposit? — There  are  a  great  many         ^g^r] 
receipts  for  the  different  Services,  not  Votes  oi 
Parhament,  which  are  deposited  with  us  for  safe* 
keei»ng  or  for  use  until  tney  are  re(|uired.     The 
Crown^  nominee  has  a  large  balance  m  our  hands. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  has  also  a  lar;^ 
balance  in  our  hands,  part  in  cash  and  part  m 
Exchequer  Bills. 

143.  Does  the  Paymaster  Greneral  draw  all 
the  cheques  on  the  account  of  tiiose  services  ?^^ 
All  the  payments  pass  through  the  Paymaster 
€reneral's  office. 

144.  Are  the  bo<^  entirely  kept  there? — 
Entirely ;  each  D^iartment  of  course  keeps  its 
own  accounts. 

145.  As  far  as  the  drawing  goes,  the  Paymaster 
General  keeps  it?— The  Paymaster  General  keeps 
the  account. 

146.  Sir  Henry  Wittougliby.']  Am  I  ri^ht  in 
supposing  with.regM*d  to  tins  850,080/.  that  on 
tiie  day  tiiat  you  get  the  order  from  the  Treasury 
— that  is  on  the  31st  of  March,  you  first  learn  from 
the  Treasury  that  there  is  an  £xche<|[uer  credit? 
— That  is  the  first  day  that  we  learn  it  officially. 

147.  The  credit  was  also  given  you  at  the  Bank 
on  that  day  ? — Yes ;  on  that  day. 

148.  When  you  transferred  the  850,000  i  to 
the  Treasury  Chest  Fund,  had  you  any  official 
knowledge  dbat  you  had  that  Exchequer  credit 
at  the  Bfmk,  except  what  you  learnt  from  the 
Treasury? — We  had  notice  from  the  Exchequer. 

14d.  Was  that  in  the  paper  signed  by  Mr. 
Ottey?— Yes. 

150.  Is  it  usual  to  do  all  those  transactions  on 
one  day  ? — The  transfers  are  always  carried  out 
on  the  last  day  of  every  month. 

15U  Was  that  the  reascm  why  the  850,000  L 
was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Chest  on  March 
31st,  I860?— The  special  reason  why  that  had  to 
be  done  on  that  day  was  this,  that  the  Vote  of 
Parliament  had  not  the  Queen's  sanction  until 
that  day;  it  was  for  the  service  of  the  year  1859--60, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  made  use  of  on  that  day  it 
would  have  lapsed  into  the  Expenditure  Account 
for  the  year  1860-61. 

152.  In  point  of  fact,  before  that  Vote  of  Credit 
had  passed  the  Legislature,  was  not  the  money 
spent  ? — The  Treasury  Chest  had  made  consider^ 
able  advances  for  the  China  war  expenses. 

153.  Is  it  not  clear  on  your  statement  that  at 
least  750,000 1  out  of  the  850,000  L  were  abeady 
gone  before  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  obtained  ? — 
That  was  the  estimated  amount  for  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

154.  is  it  true  that  the  expense,  Naval  and 
Military,  was  actually  known  and  incurred  before 
the  Vote  of  Credit  was  obtained  ? — It  was  voted 
on  an  estimate  on  the  19th  March  1860.  The 
accounts  not  having  arrived  from  China,  of  course 
there  was  no  positive  proof,  but  so  far  as  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Witf  Office  could  estimate  the 
expenditure,  those  were  the  amounts  that  they 
eonsidered  had  been  advaneed  on  account  of  the 
China  expenses. 

15&  I>id  not  the  Treasury  Chest  Accounts 
show  to  the  Treasury  that  the  money  was  ex- 
pended before  that  Vote  of  Credit  was  obtained  ? 
— The  Treasury  Chest  Accounts  were  not  re* 
oeived  in  office  till  long  after  the  Vote  had 
B  3  beeii^ 
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Jtf.  H.       been  passed;  I  think  the  Vote  was  taken  only 

Fatter y      upon  estimate ;  there  was  no  closed  account  upon 

Esq.         wnich  the  expenditure  could  be  ascertained. 

"~~  156.  You  at  the  Pay  Office  did  not  hesitate  to 

^^Iq  transfer  the  whole  sum  of  850,000  L  from  the  Trea- 

^    ^'        SUIT  Chest  Fund  on  the  order  of  the  Treasury  ? 

— We  act  under  the  order  of  the  Treasury. 

157.  You  look  to  no  other  quarter  for  orders 
except  the  Treasury  ? — Not  for  operations  upon 
that  Vote. 

158.  Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  now  act  under 
the  statute  law,  or  do  you  act  in  the  Pay  Office 
under  minutes  of  the  Treasury  ? — We  act  under 
minutes  of  the  Treasury,  except  where  the  statute 
law  would  over-ride  them;  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  directions  of  the  Treasury  never 
contravene  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

159.  That  you  take  for  granted? — K  I  saw 
that  it  did,  I  should  follow  the  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment. 

160.  Is  your  office  constituted  under  the  5  &  6 
Will.  4,  c.  35  ?— The  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  35. 

161.  Is  that  the  sole  Act  of  Parliament  which 
applies  to  the  Pay  Office  ? — There  was  a  subse- 
quent Act,  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  55. 

162.  To  what  does  the  Act  of  the  11  &  12 
Vict,  relate? — That  relates  to  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  the  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services,  the 
duties  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Exchequer 
Bill  Office,  were  transferred  to  the  Paymaster 
General. 

163.  In  the  Act  of  the  5  &  6  of  Will.  4,  there 
is  no  word  used  throughout  the  Act  except  the 
words  Paymaster  General ;  there  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  any  deputv,  is  there? — No;  the 
Paymaster  General  is  the  person  considered  to 
act  in  everything. 

164.  Then  you,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the 
Assistant  Paymaster  General,  and  you  act  under 
the  authority  of  a  minute  of  the  Treasury  ? — And 
a  deputation  is  granted  to  me  by  the  Paymaster 
General;  I  sign  documents  for  him  by  depu- 
tation. 

165.  Then  is  the  Paymaster  General  reallj  the 
responsible  officer  of  the  Department  ? — He  is  the 
accounting  officer  for  the  moneys  received  and 
paid  at  the  office,  but  I  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  business  of  the 
office. 

166.  But  in  the  sole  Act  of  Parliament  which 
constitutes  your  office,  the  only  party  mentioned 
is  the  Paymaster  General ;  there  is  no  allusion, 
is  there,  to  an  Assistant  Paymaster  General  ? — I 
think  not. 

167.  Therefore,  except,  sofar  aa  you  say,  you 
have  the  authority  from  the  Paymaster  General, 
you  do  solely  act  under  the  authority  of  Minutes 
of  the  Treasury? — Yes,  under  Minutes  of  the 
Treasury. 

168.  And  there  is  no  statute  that  you  can  refer 
to,  clothing  you  with  the  special  powers  which 
you  exercise  as  Assistant  Paymaster  General  ? — 
There  is  no  statute  conferring  independent  powers 
on  the  Assistant  Paymaster  General ;  the  Pay- 
master General  has  the  power,  which  everyone 
else  has,  to  depute,  by  a  power  of  attorney,  any 
deputy  to  act  for  him,  and  that  is  the  authority 
upon  which  I  act ;  but  the  Acts  to  which  I  have 
alreadv  referred  give  full  power  to  the  Treasury 
to  make  regulations  for  tlie  government  of  the 
office. 

169.  Whence  does  the  Paymaster  General  de- 
rive that  power  of  granting  a  power  of  attorney  ? 


— I   imagine   that  that  is  an  inherent  right  rf 
everybody. 

170.  The  facts  are  just  as  you  state,  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  an  Assistant  Paymaster  General 
in  the  Act? — No;  that  is  one  of  the  offices 
created  by  the  Treasury  under  the  authori^ 
vested  in  them  by  the  10th  section  of  the  Act 
5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  35. 

171.  Sir  Stafford  NorthcoteS\  Does  the  Pay- 
master General  do  anything  at  all ;  has  he  any 
functions  ? — He  never  signs  anything  except  tto 
receipt  of  Exchequer  Bills,  which  Lorn  Monteagle 
used  to  require  him  to  sign. 

172.  Sir  Henry  Willoughby.1  The  Right 
Honourable  Chairman  called  your  attention  to 
certain  recommendations  of  a  Committee  whidi 
sat  on  Public  Moneys  :  was  not  there  some  re* 
commendation,  speaking  from  memory,  which  ob- 
served upon  the  JPay  Officer  being  also  a  receiving 
officer  01  moneys  to  a  large  extent ;  is  that  so  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

173.  Have  any  measures  been  taken  to  sepa^ 
rate  these  two  functions  of  paying  and  receiving? 
— We  continue  to  receive  numerous  sums  on 
accoimt  of  the  several  Departments,  and  we  report 
all  such  receipts  to  them. 

174.  No  change  has  taken  place  then? — ^No 
change. 

175.  These  Deposit  Accounts  and  various  other 
accounts  amount,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  a 
very  considerable  sum,  do  they  not? — ^Yes,  a  very 
large  sum. 

176.  Do  they  amount,  to  take  a  sort  of  average, 
to  half  a  million  ? — The  sums  paid  to  the  CaA 
Account  for  all  Services  in  the  year  1859-60 
amounted  to  between  4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000 1, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  related  to  Army 
Services. 

177.  Mr.  G,  C  Glyn.'\  Not  upon  the  deposit 
account  only  ;  over  receipts  of  all  kinds ;  for  in- 
stance, extraordinary  receipts  on  account  of  the 
Army? —  I  am  including  them. 

178.  Sir  Henry  Willoughby.l  I  meant  that  Uie 
general  receipts  from  all  sources  would  amount  to 
several  millions? — Including  Army  Extraordi- 
nary Receipts. 

179.  ChairmanA  Will  you  put  the  correct 
sum  in  when  you  have  ascertained  it? — Yes. 

180.  Sir  Henry  Wilhtighby.']  Do  you  mean  to 
include  the  Extraordinary  Army  Receipts  tran»^ 
ferred  to  the  Exchequer,  or  merely  the  sums  paid 
to  the  Cash  Account  at  the  Bank  of  England  ?— 
The  amount  paid  to  our  Cash  Account  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  would  include  laige 
sums  on  account  of  Army  and  other  Receipts 
payable  to  the  Exchequer. 

181.  The  whole  of  these  sums,  whatever  they 
are,  may  pass  to  your  Drawing  Account  ? — ^Any 
disposal  of  such  receipts  must  pass  through  our 
Drawing  Account. 

182.  And  those  sums,  from  whatever  sources 
they  may  be  coming,  may  be  used  for  any  Ser- 
vices upon  which  you  are  called  upon  to  make  a 
payment  under  proper  authority? — Yes;  but  I 
nave  already  explained  that  tJie  larger  portion  q£ 
these  Deposit  Receipts  is  invested,  so  that  the 
whole  remaining  available  balance  in  cash  ia 
rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
payments  for  these  Deporit  Accounts. 

183.  And  you  never  look  at  the  source  from 
which  those  sums  come  (whether  it  is  Army  oj 
Iff  avy,  or  any  other  Service)  when  you  see  that  it 
is  a  duly  authorised  demand? — We  make  use  of 
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aoy  money  we  have  at  our  credit,  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  we  are  justified  in  pacing  money* 
184*  Indiflcriminately  ? — Indiscnminately. 

185.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
an  immense  series  of  accounts  standing  for  dif- 
ferent objects;  it  would  be  too  embarrassing  a 
system  to  be  carried  on,  would  it  not? — xes; 
smd  it  would  involve  a  great  loss  by  having  use- 
less balances  lying  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

186.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  amounts 
which  you  receive  are  used  for  expenditure  for 
the  season  ? — For  the  season ;  that  is,  till  they 
are  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
paid  m,  or  have  been  invested. 

187.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  a  monthly 
adjustment  takes  place  ? — Always  before  the  close 
of  the  month. 

188.  Who  is  responsible  for  that  monthly  ad- 
justment? Is  it  your  duty? — It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Pay  Office.  I  am  primarilv  responsible.  It 
is  the  special  duty  of  the  Bookkeeper  to  watch 
these  pomts  and  to  show  me  the  results. 

189.  Have  you  a  special  officer  charged  with 
that  function  in  your  office  ? — ^Yes,  the  Book- 
keeper. 

190.  Is  that  account  in  any  way  sent  by  you 
to  the  Treasury  firom  month  to  monUi? — ^W-e  send 
to  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  a 
Monthly  Statement  of  Balances,  showing  that 
they  are  all  in  credit.  ^ 

191.  Therefore  the  Treasury  is  in  possession  of 
the  precise  state  of  every  account  at  the  end  of 
every  month  ? — At  the  end  of  every  month  they 
know  the  exact  balance  which  every  Vote  and 
every  Deposit  Account  has  at  its  creoit. 

192.  Mr.  G.  C.  GlynJ]  Does  the  Paymaster 
General  give  security  ? — No. 

193.  Do  you  give  security? — No;  I  have  no 
power  of  dntwing  money. 

194.  I  think  you  said  there  were  four  accounts 
at  the  Bank  of  England  ?— Four. 

195.  Number  1  is  the  Exchequer  Credit  Ac- 
count, over  which  you  have  no  control  whatever? 
— Number  1  is  uie  Exchequer  Account,  over 
which  we  have  the  sole  controL 

196.  Number  2  is  your  Drawing  Account? — 
Number  2  is  a  Cash  Account,  to  which  all  Cash 
Keceipts  go ;  Number  3  is  the  Drawing  Account, 
and  N  umber  4  is  the  Bill  Accounts 

197.  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  up  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  first  and  second  accounts  ? — The 
one  consists  solely  of  Exchequer  Credits  granted 
to  us  upon  the  account  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Exchequer ;  the  Cash  Account  is  the  account  of 
all  moneys  received  by  the  Paymaster  General 
on  account  of  those  matters  wmch  were  spoken 
of  just  now,  and  the  account  is  opened  in  his  own 


name. 


1 98.  Before  you  can  make  use  of  the  Exchequer 
Credits,  you  must  transfer  them  to  the  Cash  Ac- 
count, must  you  not? — No;  we  transfer  from 
either  account  to  the  Drawing  or  the  Bill  Account. 

199.  There  is  an  advantage,  therefore,  in  your 
keeping  the  account  in  accordance  with  your  own 
books  by  transferring,  as  you  want  the  money,  to 
your  Drawing  or  to  your  Bill  Account? — Yes. 

200.  Mr.  Hotoes.']  With  respect  to  the  parti- 
cular item  of  850,000/.  in  an  Exchequer  Account, 
it  appears  as  the  Balance  of  the  Credit  separately. 
I  am  referring  to  Paper  No.  270  ? — If  you  look 
at  the  Exchequer  Account  giving  the  Balance  of 
Votes  unissued  from  the  Exchequer  at  the  31st  of 
Miurch  1860,  No.  602  (ordered  by  the  House  of 

0.37. 


Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  31st  of  July  1860),       M  W. 
you  will  see  that  it  does  not  appear  that  there       Foster j 
was  any  balance  remaining  at  the  credit  of  the         Etq. 
Vote  in  the  Exchequer  Account  — — .. 

201.  In  that  Paper,  No.  502, 1  think  you  said      *^%gP- 
just  now  that  it  was  included  in  the  Exchequer        ^     ^ 
Credit  of  1,466,812/.;  is  not  that  so?— It  is  in- 
cluded among  our  Exchequer  Credits. 

202.  With  other  Exchequer  Credits,  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  sum  of  1,466,812/.? — ^Yes,  it 
is  included  in  that. 

203.  In  the  Exchequer  Account  No.  270  it 
appears  by  itself  as  the  Balance  of  Credit  at  the 
Bank  of  England  on  the  dlst  of  March  I860?— 
Yes;  all  those  credits,  except,  I  believe,  two, 
belong  to  the  Paymaster  General's  Exchequer 
Credit  Account. 

204*.  And  those  two  correspond  in  this  way^ 
that  thev  both  appear  as  Exchequer  Credits? — 
As  Exchequer  Credits. 

205.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  just  now, 
that  on  the  31st  of  March  1860,  the  whole  sum 
of  850,000/.  was  transferred  to  rfie  Treasury  Chest 
Account? — In  our  books ;  but  the  money  was  not 
touched  at  the  Bank,  nor  was  the  Exchequer 
Credit  touched  at  the  Bank. 

206.  Is  it  correct,  that  it  should  appear  as  a 
Balance  of  Credit  imtouched  in  the  Exchequer 
Credit  Book,  and  also  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  Chest  Account  in  some  other  book 
of  jours  ? — It  is  this  :  we  had  upon  tlie  Vote  iot 
Chma  an  Exchequer  Credit  of  850,000  /.  granted 
to  us ;  we  found,  that  out  of  that  sum,  500,000  i 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Army,  and  250,000  /. 
to  the  Navy,  and  100,000/.  ought  to  remain  in 
the  TreasuiT  Chest  Account,  to  meet  other 
demands.  We  therefore  apportioned  in  our  books, 
under  Treasury  Orders,  the  sum  of  850,000/.  in 
that  proportion ;  but  we  did  not  transfer  it  to  our 
Drawing  Account  until  it  was  wanted  to  meet 
current  payments.  Had  it  been  transferred  to 
our  Drawing  Account,  the  distinction  of  its  hav- 
ing come  fe)m  the  Vote  of  Credit,  that  is,  the 
"Ear-marking,"  would  have  been  lost  The 
proper  appropriation  of  the  grant  to  Army  and 
Navy  Services,  in  the  authori^  proportions,  was 
not  affected  by  our  leaving  it  standing  to  the 
Exchequer  Credit  Accoimt ;  but  in  the  books  of 
the  Back  of  England  it  remained  simply  as  an 
appropriated  credit. 

207.  That  apportionment  took  place,  in  what 
books  of  vours? — In  our  ledger;  it  would  pass 
through  the  journal  and  the  ledger. 

208.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.']  Then,  so  far  as 
the  Exchequer  is  concerned,  it  is  a  private  account, 
and  they  know  nothing  about  it? — The  Exche- 
quer know  nothing  whatever  of  these  transfers. 

209.  Mr.  Batoes.']  That  is  the  very  point  I  have 
been  wishing  to  come  to.  There  is  nothing  incor- 
rect, in  substance  probably,  I  may  say  certainly; 
but  in  form,  is  it  correct  that  in  these  Returns, 
which  are  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
shoidd  appear  that  there  is  a  Balance  of  Credit, 
when  on  the  same  day  it,  in  fact,  had  been  trans- 
ferred or  written  off?  It  is  a  question  whether 
it  does  not  rather  mislead  the  body  to  whom  the 
Betum  is  made,  because  it  appears  in  these  two 
accounts,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  shape  of  a 
balance  untouched  ? — It  is  a  Valance  of  Credit  at 
the  Bank  of  England  untouched,  but  appropri- 
ated and  treated  therefore  as  Expenditure  under 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law  (Act  4  Will.  4, 
c  16) ;  but  I  do  not  think  tlat  that  shows  that 
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^'  ^'       it  had  not  been  apjKxrtiimod  to  rennburse  to  the 
Foster^       diflferexit  Departmenta  the  expenses  defrayed  by 
"^*         lliem  out  of  Ihe  ordinary  Grants  before  the  Credit 
go  April      became  available* 
1863.  ^^^*  ^u^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  apjportlosiment  to  meet 

other  expenses  rather  inconsistent  with  the  repre* 
sentation  that  it  is  a  pure  balance  ? — ^Tbat  sum  was 
issued  out  of  the  China  Vote  to  the  credit  of  the 
Paymaster  General  to^  enable  hint  to  repay  to  the 
Departments  their  advances;  the  Vote  Account 
therefore  became  closed ;  the  Paymaster  General 
having  that  sum  at  his  Credit,  drew  less  from  the 
Exchequer  for  the  Services  to  which  the  repay- 
ments were  made;  these  repa}rments  being  ad^ 
justed  by  transfers  between  the  Services  in  the 
books  of  the  Paymaster  General  alone,  without 
any  corresponding  transfers  through  cash  at  the 
Sfuik,  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  can  ever  re- 
present the  true  Balances  at  the  Credit  of  the  Ser^ 
vices;  indeed  the  Bank  Accounts  were  never 
intended  to  do  so. 

211.  For  all  that  the  Bank  knew,  it  might  ab- 
solutely have  been  used  on  the  31st  of  March 
1860,  and  yet  this  Return  might  have  been  in 
its  present  shape  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — The  Bank 
knows  nothing  of  these  appropriations ;  the  Bank 
placed  the  850,000  /•  at  our  credit,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  Drawing  or  the  Bill  Account,  when  we 
required  to  use  me  mon^  for  current  payments. 

212.  Sir  Siaffard  Northcete.']  It  could  not  be 
said  that  the  money  was  used  until  it  had  been 
transfen'ed  to  one  of  those  accounts,  could  it?-^ 
The  money  was  not  used  at  the  Bank  until  so 
transferred,  but  the  credit  was  made  use  of  by 
being  apportioned  in  our  books  to  the  credit  of 
other  accounts  to  replace  the  advances  made. 

213.  Mr.  HowesA  That  seems  to  me  n^lier 
inconsistent  with  the  representation  that  it  ia 
what  I  have  called  before  a  pure  balance? — - 
Not  necessarily  so,  I  think. 

214.  Mr.  G.  C.  Glm.']  In  £act,  you  were  re- 
paying advances  made  upon  other  accounts  by 
that  transaction  ? — ^Yes. 

215.  In  point  of  fact,  the  850,0001  went  to 
the  credit  of  the  account  out  of  which  the  ad- 
vances had  been  previously  taken  ? — ^Yes. 

21&  And  the  transfers  in  your  hooks  were 
merely  a  readjustmeni  of  the  items  in  the  booka 
80  far  as  the  books  went  ? — 'Exactly. 

217.  Chairman.']  In  point  of  fact,  of  the 
850>000  /.,  the  prineipal  part  went  to  the  Treasury 
Chest,  did  it  not  ?— The  whole  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit  goes  to  the  Treasury  Chest  in  the  first 
instance. 

218.  The  whole  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  ulti- 
mately went  to  the  Treasury  Chest  ? — Yee. 

219.  ^  Stafford  Narthooie.']  Was  not  it  the 
case  that  the  portion  of  this  credit  which  had 
been  amK)rtioned  to  the  Navv  was  afterwards  re- 
paid and  not  wanted  by  the  Navy  ? — I  believe  it 
did  turn  out  that  the  Admiralty  Estimate  of  its 
expenses  in  China  was  so  far  wrong,  that  they 
found  that  out  of  their  ordinary  votes  they  might 
have  met  this  expenditure ;  but  they  could  not  tell 
what  surplus  balances  they  would  have  upon 
their  Votes  till  their  accounts  were  adjusted, 
which  did  not  happen  for  some  months  after- 
wards. 

220.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  never  did  use 
the  250,000  Z.  ?— It  was  repaid. 

221.  And,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
was  actually  used,  though  it  had  been  appor- 
tioned ? — It  had  been  apportioned^  and  actually^ 


iaraasferred  to  the  credit  of  Navy  Services,  but  H 
was  replaced  some  months  afterwards  when 
authority  was  ^ven,  under  ihe  provisions  of  the 
Appropriation  Act,  to  apply  certain  surpluses  in 
Navy  Votes  in  aid  of  China  Expenditure. 

222.  It  might  have  been  convenient,  for  the 
information  01  Parliament,  that  a  note  should  have 
been  appended  to  the  statement,  that  there  were 
850,000  /.  to  the  credit  of  the  Vote,  stating  that 
that  had  been  apportioned  <yr  appropriated  m  the 
books  of  the  Paymaster  General ;  but  it  wookl 
have  been  incorrect  to  have  represented  in  the 
Exchequer  Account  that  it  was  anything  eht 
than  an  Exchequer  Credit  for  the  foil  amount, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  incorrect  to  have  done  so.  It  was  diatin- 
guished  in  the  Exchequer  Betum  as  an  appro- 
priated Credit 

223.  Chairman.'}  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
Admiralty  applied  for  that  250,000  L  ?— The  ap- 
plication would  not  pass  through  the  Pay  OflSce  at 
all,  but  I  have  understood  that  that  was  the  esti- 
mate given  in  by  the  Admiralty. 

224.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.']  After  all,  with 
reference  to  this  sum^  it  was  only  an  estimate  of 
what  ti)ey  probably  would  want ;  they  could  not 
posilively  know  what  they  really  would  want 
till  sometime  afterwards? — There  was  a  large 
expenditure  taking  place  in  China.  It  appears 
b^  the  Naval  Accounts  for  1859-60,  subsequently 
laid  before  Parliament^  that  the  excesses  of  Naval 
Expenditure^  including  China,  for  that  year, 
amounted  to  490,244/.  ;  but  owing  to  surpluses 
on  other  Naval  Grants,  amounting  to  508,301  Ly 
which  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the  closing  of 
the  accounts  eight  months  afterwardd,  the  ad- 
vance of  250,000/.  became  released  and  waa  re- 
paid. 

225.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  monej 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  that  account,  the  ex- 
penditure was  going  on  in  China,  and,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  know  for  some  months  after- 
wards what  the  amount  of  that  expenditure  was^ 
could  they  ? — No,  they  could  not  do  so  until  the 
expiration  of  eight  or  nine  months. 

226.  Whenever  they  got  to  know  what  that 
expenditure  was,  it  wmild  be  necessary  that  thej 
should  meet  it  out  of  the  funds  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  year  now  expiring? — Yes;  by  the 
terms  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  thc^  were  bound  to 
apply  all  their  surpluses  in  aid  of  China  £x* 
penses  before  appropriating  the  Vote  of  Credit. 

227.  In  anticipation  of  that,  upon  the  best 
estimate  they  could  make>  they  put  down 
500,000  /.  out  of  the  850,000  /.  for  the  one  service 
and  250,000  /.  for  the  otiier,  supposing  that  that 
would  meet  the  claims  that  would  be  made  even- 
tually ? — Yes ;  but  it  was  found  that  they  coukt 
meet  them  out  of  the  ordinary  Votes  by  savings. 

228.  It  would,  therefore,  be  incorrect  to  say, 
that  the  amount  of  the  credit  had  been  used,  aad 
also  put  down  in  the  other  account,  as  remain* 
ing  to  be  used  ? — Exactly ;  but  it  was  shown  aa 
a  Credit  appropriated  to  replace  Advances.        # 

229.  Mr.  Peel']  In  fact,  a  Vote  of  Credit  is  not 
available  until  the  ordinary  Votes  have  been  ex- 
hausted, is  not  that  so  ? — Exactly ;  the  ordinary 
Votes  must  be  exhausted  befrare  recourse  can  l>e 
had  to  the  Votes  of  Credits 

2a0.  They  oould  not  tell  at  the  time  <^  this 
Vote  of  Credit  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  upon 
the  other  Votes  ?-— Hiey  could  not  tell  that  unta 
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tlie  ftcooimts  hftd  been  made  up,  which  was  some 
numths  afterwards. 

231.  Sir  Stafford  Narthcate.]  —  We  clearly 
understand  that  the  reason  of  your  being  in  a 
hnrry  to  make  the  transfer  of  the  amount  of  tiie 
Votes  oa  the  31st  of  March,  was,  that  it  might  be 
aTailable  for  the  Services  of  the  year  which  came 
to  an  end  on  the  31st  of  March,  whenever  it  came 
to  be  known  what  the  actual  expenditure  was  ? — 
Yes ;  the  issue  was  made  for  that  purpose. 

232.  Chatrmatu]  Is  it  correct  to  say,  that 
supposing  the  Treasury  Chest  had  retained  that 
sum  of  mpney  in  then:  hands  after  the  31st  of 
March,  you  (5Duld  not  have  issued  it  to  meet  the 
excess  upon  the  Navy  Vote.  If  instead  of  tran&- 
ferrii^  this  to  the  jNavy  Expenditure,  you  had 
kept  it  in  the  Treasury  Ches^  and  it  had  turned 
out  ultimately  that  the  Navy  having  made  no 
application  for  the  250,000/.  tibere  was  an  excess 
of  250,000/.,  are  we  to  understand  that  in  that 
case  you  would  be  prohibited  from  using  the 
money  in  the  Treasury  Chest  of  this  Vote  to  meet 
that  deficiency  ? — I  think  in  this  case,  which  was 
ratber  an  unusual  one,  as  the  Vote  of  Credit 
specially  assigned  the  money  to  the  service  of  the 
year  1859-60,  if  it  had  not  been  placed  to  the 
Credit  of  the  Navy  at  that  time,  and  ihe  Navy 
had  exceeded  its  Estimates,  then  it  would  not 
have  been  correct  to  have  applied  it  to  the  Navy 
afterwards;  but  the  duty  of  regulating  these 
appropriations  does  not  belong  to  tiie  Pay  Depart- 
ment. 

233.  The  expenditure  would  have  been  ex- 
penditure for  that  year ;  ihe  Navy  would  have 
exceeded  their  Vote  for  that  year,  would  they  not ; 
when  they  make  up  their  accoimts,  though  the 
accounts  are  not  maae  up  till  NovemW,  or  when- 
ever the  time  is,  still  tney  are  the  accounts  for 
the  payments  within  that  year  ? — They  are  the 
payments  to  the  3l8t  of  March,  1860,  and  in  this 
case  they  would  have  exceeded  their  payments  in 
the  Army  by  500,000  L  if  this  sum  had  not  been 
placed  to  their  credit. 

234.  Supposing  they  had  made  no  application 
previously  to  the  31  st  of  March  but  had  exce^ed 
their  payments,  and  idtimately,  when  the  accounts 
were  made  up,  had  found  that  they  were  250,000  /. 
in  excess,  would  not  you  have  had,  quite  con- 
sistently with  the  Votes,  the  power  of  transfer- 
ring that  sum  from  the  Treasury  Chest  in  pay- 
ment, as  being  expenditure  of  me  year  to  wnich 
it  was  Implied? — I  think  it  would  have  been 
necessary  then  to  make  the  issue  in  the  following 
year,  which  woidd  have  made  the  Treasury  Ac- 
counts and  the  Departmental  Accoimts  mcon- 
aistent  with  one  anomer. 

235.  If  the  money  had  been  actually  paid  and 
expended  abroad  in  that  year,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  we  have  a  right  to  transfer  those  moneys 
which  were  paid  before  the  31st  of  March  to  the 
account  of  the  succeeding  year  ? — The  Vote  was 
^nted  for  the  year  1859-60,  and  unless  it  was 
shown  that  it  was  expended  within  that  year,  or 
transferred  to  the  creoit  of  the  Army  ana  Navy, 
and  therefore  paid  away,  I  think  that  it  would 
have  lapsed ;  but,  as  I  have  stated  before,  these 

3uestions  of  appropriati<m  do  not  relate  to  the 
uties  of  my  office. 

236.  It  would  have  lapsed  if  it  had  not  been 
dravm  out  of  the  Exchequer  and  placed  to  the  cre- 
dit of  those  Services,  or  to  the  credit  of  the  Army 
Extraordinaries,  but  would  there  have  been  any 
impropriety  in  meeting  the  expenditure  oi  1859-60 

0.37. 


from  that  Vote? — If  no  apidication  had  been  M»I[. 
made  previously  it  would  have  been  right  to  Fotter, 
do  so.  Esq. 

237.  Sir  Stafford  NortheoU.']  How  much  of  that         

850,000  /.  ultimately  went  to  Army  Services  ?— I      «o  April 
think  only  600,000/.  ^863. 

238.  Not  more  than  that  ? — I  think  the  subse- 
quent payments  to  the  Army  came  out  of  subse- 
quent Votes. 

289.  Then  what  became  of  the  remaining 
350,000/.  granted  by  Parliament? — Laige  sums 
were  paid  to  the  Indian  Government. 

240.  For  Army  or  Navy  Services  ? — In  repay- 
ment of  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Indian 
Army,  but  the  Indian  Government  are  not  bound 
by  the  Votes  for  the  year. 

241.  In  point  of  ract,  moneys  were  paid  out 
of  that  Vote  which  had  not  been  apportioned  in 
your  books  before  the  3l8t  of  March? — Sums 
were  paid  to  the  Indian  Government. 

242.  Mx.Howes^  The  sum  total  of  the  balances 
at  the  Bank  of  England  is  1,523,522/.  in  the 
return  from  the  Paymaster  General^s  Office, 
No.  502,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  Statement 
No.  2  in  the  same  paper  of  cash  balances  to  the 
credit  of  the  several  votes  of  course  is  the  same 
sum  ? — Yes. 

243.  Then  the  850,000/:  is  mcluded  m  tiie 
Exchequer  Credits,  which  is  the  first  item  of  the 
balances  of  the  Bank  of  England? — ^Yes,  as  a 
Credit  ginuited  and  appropriated. 

244.  Where  in  the  Statement  No.  2  is  that 
850,000/.? — It  is  me^ed  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Treasury  Chest  Balances;  and  tms  shows 
that  if  we  had  not  transferred  500,000/.  to  the 
credit  of  the  Army  Services  the  Army  could  not 
have  met  its  expenditure,  because  the  balance, 
after  the  transfer  of  the  500,000/.,  only  left 
434,000/.  to  its  credit.  The  Navy  had  to  meet 
still  larger  payments  by  the  31st  of  March,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  250,000/1  to  the 
credit  of  the  Navy,  its  balance  was  only  90,000/. 

245.  The  three  items  coming  last  but  two  in 
Statement  No.  2,  Army  and  Navy  and  Treasury 
Chest,  in  themselves  do  not  include  ihe  850,000 /. 
in  that  account;  that  is  obvious? — The  transfer 
sheet  will  show  that  large  sums  were  transferred 
to  and  from  the  different  Services ;  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  to  make  large  payments,  and  the 
Treasury  Chest  had  also  to  make  large  payments, 
so  that  although  it  retained  100,000  /.  out  of 
850,000  /.,  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Trea- 
sury Chest  was  under  80,000  /. 

246.  From  the  evidence  it  would  seem  that 
100,000  /.  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury  Chest  on  the  31st  March? — It  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  Chest  Fimd 
on  that  day,  but  the  Treasury  Chest  Fund  had  to 
make  many  payments  on  that  day  also,  which  not 
only  exhausted  the  balance  it  began  with  on  that 
day,  but  part  of  the  credit  of  100,000  /.. 

247.  At  the  end  of  that  day  there  was  not 
100,000/.  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  Chest? 
—No. 

248.  Mr.  G.  C.  GfynJ]  It  would  have  been  over* 
drawn  by  so  much,  would  not  it,  unless  that  sum 
had  been  placed  to  its  credit  ? — It  would  have 
been  overdrawn  if  we  had  not  had  that  sum  to 
meet  the  bills  from  China. 

249.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  two 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

250.  Mr.  HowesJ]  Can  you  strictly  say  that  th^ 
850,000/.  was  the  balance  on  this  account  on  that 

C  day. 
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MINUTfiS  OF   EVIDENCE   TAKEN   BEFORE   THE 


Jtf.  H.      day,  the  Army  receiving  500,000  /.,  the  Navy, 

FotUr.       250,000  i,  and  the  Treasury  Chest,  100,000  /.  ?— 

Ij^q.         That  was  not  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  day ; 

those  were  the  sums  transferred  to  the  credit  of 

ao  April      those  accounts  on  that  day. 

i*^3*  251.  This  is  called  a  statement  of  the  cash 

balances  on  the  Slst  of  March ;  is  not  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  cash  balances  at  the  end  of  that  day  ? 
— Statement  No.  2  is. 

252.  Then  the  other  Eetum  is  not  a  statement 
of  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  day :  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  Return  of  the  Exchequer,  No.  270, 
where  the  850,000  /.  appears  ? — Yes,  that  is  also 
at  the  close  of  the  dagr. 

253.  ,  Chairman.']  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  quite 
possible  from  that  Exchequer  Account,  taking 
liord  Monteagle's  account,  that  it  would  appear 
here  that  a  particular  grant  had  not  been  exceeded, 
and  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  to  their 
credit  undrawn  out  of  the  Exchequer  Credit,  appa^ 
rently  imdrawn,  while  in  reality  on  the  other  hand 
the  Vote  has  been  exceeded,  and  not  a  sixpence 
remained  really  to  the  credit,  though  it  appeared 
at  the  credit.     Take  Holyhead  Harbour  for  in- 

,  stance,  or  anything  else  in  Account  No,  270 ;  it 
appears  there  that  the  Royal  Order  was  80,000  /., 
and  the  Treasury  Warrant  80,0007. ;  that  the  Ex- 
chequer Credits  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
transfers  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  were  69,000/., 
and  the  balance  of  credits  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Slst  of  March  1859,  10,000i  Is  it 
not  quite  possible  that  bv  advance  from  Civil 
Contingencies,  or  any  other  ways,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  whole  of  that  sum  of  80,000  /.  may  have 
been  paid,  and|  still  more  have  been  paid, 
and  yet  it  would  appear  there  that  there  was 
a  credit  at  the  Bank  of  England  unissued  of 
10,000  /.  ? — It  might  have  been  advanced  out  of 
Civil  Contingencies,  if  there  had  been  funds  to 
that  extent  upon  the  account,  but  I  do  not  see 
with  what  object  the  advance  would  be  so  made. 

254.  It  might  have  been  paid  out  of  any  other 
sums  of  money  in  your  hands  ? — Not  at  the  close 
of  the  month,  if  we  put  all  the  Votes  in  credit. 

255*  You  put  it  right  at  the  dose  of  the  month? 
Yes. 

256.  If  you  did  not  put  it  right,  it  might,  as  in 
this  case,  lead  common  people  to  misunderstand 
the  state  of  the  Vote  ? — 1  think  the  system  of 
keeping  these  Exchequer  Credits  and  the  Exche- 
quer Accounts  might  mislead  a  person  who  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

257.  In  point  of  fact,  this  account  is  now  in- 
consistent with  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  or  may 
be  inconsistent  with  the  real  state  of  the  facts  ? 
— I  cannot  see  that.  It  might  explain  it  better 
if  we  were  to  say,  "  Balance  of  Credits  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  favour  of  the  Paymaster 
General." 

258.  The  Exchequer  tells  us,  that  850,000 1 
are  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  not  a  sixpence 
has  gone  out  of  the  paymaster's  account;  yet, 
on  looking  at  your  booKs,  you  tell  us  that  the 
whole  of  the  850,000  /.  has  been  applied.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  anything  wrong, 
but  is  not  it  rather  inconsistent? — !U  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  say  that  not  a  sixpence  had 
gone  out  of  the  Paymaster's  account ;  the  trans- 
fers out  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  were  strictly  payments  to  those  Services. 
I  think  to  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the  mode 
jof  dealing  with  these  things,  it  would  make  it 
much  more  simple,  instead  of  saying  ^*  Balance  of 


Credits  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  certain  Votes," 
to  drop  entirely  the  question  of  Votes,  and  can^ 
the  credits  merely  to  a  simple  Exchequer  Credit 
Account  without  reference  to  any  Vote. 

259.  Would  Parliament  be  aware  of  the  state 
of  any  Vote  by  that  system  ? — It  would  obtain 
an  account  of  the  Votes  from  the  Departments 
chai]ged  with  the  application  of  them.  I  do  not 
think  the  Bank  of^  England  is  the  place  f<^ 
Parliament  to  go  to ;  and  therefore  if,  instead 
of  getting  the  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  certain  Votes,  it  were  to  get  the  balances  in 
the  books  of  the  Paymaster  General,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Admiralty,  the  true  state  of  the 
Votes  could  be  shown  at  any  time. 

260.  Supposing  we  want  to  refer  back  to  the 
state  of  any  particular  Vote  at  a  certiun  time,  can 
we  rely  upon  that  account? — I  think  you  can 
rely  upon  its  showing  the  facts  which  it  is 
intended  to  show,  provided  you  understand  that 
the  850,000/.  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Pay- 
master General  is  at  his  disposal  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  services  to  which  it  belongs. 

261.  And  that  he  has  apportioned  it,  though  it 
may  appear  there  as  being  still  in  the  credit? 
— ^Yes,  apportioned  in  his  books,  but  still  as  a 
credit  on  the  Bank  accounts. 

262.  Sir  Henry  JVilloughby.']  Does  not  the 
same  sum  go  through  a  number  of  transactions  on 
the  same  day  ? — There  are  a  great  many  transao* 
tions  on  the  same  day. 

263.  In  this  case  the  850,000/.  appear  as  an 
Exchequer  Credit  to  the  account  oi  the  Pay- 
master General,  and  on  the  same  day  he  is  dis- 
posing of  it  in  his  own  office,  in  his  own  bod^ 
by  orders  from  the  Treasury,  to  the  Treasury 
Chest,  for  certain  purposes  ?— Exactly,  by  trans- 
fers;  as  if  he  had  paid  the  850,000  /.  to  his  draw- 
ing account,  and  had  issued  a  number  of  cross 
cheques  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
di£Perent  Services. 

264.  Therefore  the  Bank  of  England  Exche- 
quer Account,  and  the  Pay  Office  Account  do 
not  tally,  and  need  not  tally  on  any  one  day — 
You  may  subsequently  alter  the  state  of  the  ac- 
count in  the  Pay  Office  on  the  same  day  ? — The 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Pay  Office  accounts 
agree  perfecuy  in  general  results,  but  the  Bank 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Parliamentary  appropri- 
ations; if  you  look  upon  that  850,000  i  as  at- 
tached to  the  Vote  for  China  in  the  Exchequer 
Account,  that  would  not  be  the  case,  but  it  is 
merely  stated  tlmt  there  is  a  credit  which  has 
been  granted  to  lie  Paymaster  General,  which 
has  not  been  drawn  out  in  cash ;  but  it  does  not 
say  that  he  has  not  apportioned  it. 

265.  In  point  of  fact,  when  you  did  on  the 
4th,  5th,  7th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  Aprfl 
draw  certain  cheques  amounting  to  850,000/.,  as 
Assistant  Paymaster  General,  for  what  purposes 
were  those  cheques  drawn? — For  the  general 
services  of  the  country. 

266.  Having  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
special  services  of  the  Vote  of  Credit? — Not 
necessarily,  because  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  m^ 
tended  to  cover  past  expenditure. 

267.  In  point  of  fact,  was  any  one  amount  in 
that  850,000/.  drawn  under  the  Vote  of  Credit? 
— A  part  may  have  been  to  meet  Treasury  bills, 
and  most  likely  it  was,  but  we  do  not  "ear- 
mark "  the  money  at  the  Bank. 

268.  They  might  be  drawn  for  any  purpose 
whatever  that  had  come  in  course  of  payment  ? 

— Any 
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— Any  services  that  came  in    course    of   pay- 
ment. 

269.  Mr.  Peel.'l  Is  there  any  difference  in  that 
respect  between  that  particular  fund  and  other 
fimds  ? — None  whatever.  That  Vote  is  treated 
exactly  like  every  other  Vote. 

270.  Sir  Stafford  Nartheote.]  Can  you  tell  the 
Conunittee,  supposing  that  the  old  system  had 
continued  whicn  prevailed  before  the  vear  1849 
(I  think  that  was  the  time  of  the  alteration), 
when  the  transfers  were  made  in  the  books  of  the 
Paymaster  General,  how  would  this  money  have 
been  dealt  with  then  ?  Supposing  that  the  sys- 
tem which  was  introduced  in  1849  had  not  been 
introduced,  and  supposing  this  money  had  been 
received  and  paid  to  the  Exchecmer  Account,  and 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Paymaster  Gene- 
ral, what  would  have  been  done  to  apportion  it  to 
the  different  Services  ? — It  would  have  gone  to  the 
credit  of  the  Armv  Extraordinaries,  which  was 
then  the  name  of  the  account,  and  I  suppose  the 
Paymaster  General  of  that  day  would  have  given 
a  cheque  in  favour  of  the  Navy  and  another  in 
favour  of  the  Army. 

271.  And  those  cheques  would  have  appeared 
in  the  account  presented,  woidd  they  not  ? — They 
would  have  appeared  as  payments  to  the  Navy 
and  Army. 

272.  lliat  which  now  does  not  appear  would 
imder  the  old  system  have  appeared? — Yes,  it 
would  have  appeared  in  two  accounts  instead  of 
one,  the  Bank  and  the  Pay  Office  Accounts. 

273.  Namely,  that  it  had  been  so  apportioned  ? 
— Yes. 

274.  Therefore  these  returns  which  are  framed 
upon  the  models  adopted  under  the  old  system, 
and  which  then  gave  all  the  information  which 


Parliament  desured,  now  fail  to  give  that  full  in- 
formation, because  of  the  new  system  which  was 
adopted  in  the  year  1849  ? — Yes ;  I  think  appa- 
rently there  may  be  a  little  want  of  clearness  on 
that  account,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
when  these  returns  were  originally  required  by 
Parliament  the  various  departmental  appropria- 
tion accounts,  which  give  fuller  and  more  accu- 
rate information  to  Parliament,  were  not  in  exist- 
ence. 

275.  And  the  forms  of  these  accounts,  in  order 
to  give  perfect  clearness,  ought  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  new  system,  ought  they  not?— I 
think,  perhaps,  they  could  be  made  more  simple. 

276.  Chairman*ji  Was  not  it  a  little  earlier  that 
these  forms  were  framed ;  I  think  it  was  before 
the  consolidation  of  the  different  pay  offices  ? — 
Yes,  T  think  so. 

277.  Consequently  those  forms  then  effected  a 
much  better  check  than  can  be  expected  now^ 
because  the  money  was  issued  to  the  Paymaster, 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Ordnance,  in  three  separate  accounts, 
which  is  not  the  case  now  ? — It  became  more 
apparent,  perhaps,  in  the  Bank  Accounts,  but  not 
in  those  oi  the  Pay  Offices ;  I  do  not  think  the 
check  was  better.  It  is  considered  a  great  secu- 
rity in  the  present  system  that  transfers  between 
the  Services,  which  were  formerly  actual  receipts 
and  payments  at  the  Bank,  are  now  effected  to 
the  amount  of  many  millions  annually,  without  a 
single  entry  in  the  Bank  books. 

278.  The  check  would  be  different;  the  account 
would  show  it  much  more  clearly? — It  would  be 
more  apparent,  certainly,  in  the  Isank  accounts. 

279.  The  accounts  would  tally  more  with  one 
another? — Yes. 


M.H. 
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LETTER  from  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  QladsUne,  M.  p.,  to  the  Bifht  H<«il  App.  No.  1. 

Sir  Francis  T.  Batingy  Bart,  M .  P.  ""^ 


11,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  14  Februarj  1863. 
My  dear  Sir  F.  Baring, 

I  HAVE  read  with  attention  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  in 
which  it  refers  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  China,  Session  1860. 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  Report  will  be  to  produce  an  impression  in  the  public  mind 
that  there  was  something  questionable  or  ambiguous,  if  not  something  irregular,  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  Vote  of  Credit  was  dealt  with  by  the  Finance  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Both  individually,  and  as  a  Minister,  I  take  a  cordial  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
endeavour,  with  wluch  your  own  name  is  particularly  and  honourably  associated,  to  give 
completeness  to  our  system  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  public  monies  by  means 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 

It  is,  therefcffe,  alike  important  that  in  the  management  of  a  highly  technical  system 
of  account,  bound  by  the  most  rigid  formalities,  the  financial  officers  of  the  Treasury 
should  have  the  unequivocal  support  of  the  Committee  when  they  are  ri^ht,  and  should 
encounter  its  animadversions  when  they  are  wrong,  and  bear  the  discredit  attaching  to 
my  censure  from  so  high  an  authority. 

I  am  desirous  to  state  to  the  Committee  my  opinion  that  the  work  of  proceeding  with 
the  Vote  for  850,000/.  was  entirely  regular,  and  to  make  myself  fully  responsible  for  it; 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  will  be  my  faulty  and  that  of  no  one  else,  if  I  fail  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  Committee. 

I  confess,  I  think,  though  this  need  form  no  part  of  my  evidence,  that  the  proceedings 
supply  a  good  example  of  the  care,  promptitude,  and  precisian,  with  which  a  very 
difficult  system  is  worked  by  our  financial  officers. 

You  will  much  oblige  me  by  making  this  letter  known  to  the  Committee,  and  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  not  think  1  am  obtrusive  in  requesting  that  a  day  mav  be  appointed 
at  their  convenience,  on  which  I  may  appear  before  diem  for  the  purpose  I  have  named. 

I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)         W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  T.  Baring,  Bart,  m.p. 
&C.        &c.        &c. 
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Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  Mr,  H.  H.  Creed. 


Bank  of  En^Iandy 
Sir,  24  March  1863. 

I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  in  which,  by  aesire 
of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  you  request  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Accounts  copies  of  all  corre- 
spondence between  the  Exchequer,  the  Treasury, 
the  Paymaster  General,  and  the  Bank,  relative  to 
the  Vote  of  Credit  granted  for  the  sum  of  860,000  /. 
in  1869  and  1860,  and  the  application  thereof. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  state  that  it  appears  that  the 
only  communication  leceived  by  the  Bank  on  the 
subject,  is  an  authority  in  the  ordinary  printed 
form,  signed  by  Lord  Monteagle,  Her  Majesty's 
Comptroller  General,  granting  a  credit  to  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Hutt,  Her  Majesty's  Pay- 
master Genera],  of  860,000 1,  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations  in  China,  beyond  the  ordinary 
grants  for  Navy  and  Army  Services  for  the  year 
1869-60. 

.  With  regard  to  its  application,  the  amount  was 
drawn  off  by  the  Paymaster  General  by  cheques 
i^  the  usual  mode. 

I  enclose  herein  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  re- 
ferred to. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         James  Stewart^ 

H.  H.  Creed,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

House  of  Commons. 


To  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

I  hbreby  authorise  you  to  grant  a  credit  to 
the  Right  Honourable  William  Hutt,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Paymaster  General,  or  to  the  account  of 
the  PaymaiBter  General  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
(860,000/.)  by  way  of  imprest,  and  upon  accoant 
for  naval  and  military  operations  in  China,  beyond 
the  ordinary  grants  for  Navy  and  Array  Services 
for  the  year  1869-60,  which  you  are  lo  charge  to 
the  account  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  at  the 
Bank  of  England. 

China,  Naval  and  Military  Operations. 

(signed)         Monteagle^ 

Comptroller  General. 


Exchequer,  31st  day  of  March  1860. 

£. 

Royal  Order,  31st  day  of  March  1860  -     860,000 
Previous  Credits  .        •        •        .    850,000 


Balance  of  Credit 


£.         — 


Examined  and  entered, 

(signed)       F.  F.  Ottey,  Chief  Clerk. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Miller,  Deputy  Cashier,  Bank  of  England,  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Creed. 


Sir,  Bank  of  England,  28  March  1863. 

I  AH  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  explaining 
that  the  obiect  of  your  former  letter  was  to  obtain  for  die  Committee  on  Public  Accounts, 
copies  of  all  documents  or  orders  whatever  in  the  possession  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  relating  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  850,000  I  in  1859-60. 

I  have  to  state  in  reply,  that  the  Bank  is  in  possession  of  no  documents  or  orders 
relating  to  that  Vote,  with  the  exception  of  the  Exchequer  warrant,  of  which  a  copy  was 
forwarded  to  you  by  the  Secretary  on  the  24th  instant.  In  virtue  of  that  warrant  a  credit 
was  raised  in  favour  of  the  Paymaster  General  for  850,000  /.,  against  which  he  issued 
cheques,  viz. : — 


4 
5 
7 
9 

10 
11 
12 


£. 

April  1860 95,000 

„        „ 215,000 

„        „ '.  154,000 

„        ^ 81,000 

„        „ 90,000 

„        „ 158,000 

„        „  -        -        -                 .         .      57,000 


£.  850,000 


By  these  cheques  the  amount  of  the  Vote  was  transferred  to  the  Paymaster  General's 
drawing  account,  and  merged  in  the  general  fund  on  which  he  operates.  Beyond  this 
point  the  Bank  has  no  means  of  tracing  the  application  of  the  Vote. 

lam,  &C. 
(fflgned)         W.  Miller, 
H.  Herries  Creed,  Esq.,  Deputy  Cashier. 

House  of  Commons. 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPERSJdelivered  in  by  Morgan  Hugh  Foster,  20  April  1863.  A^p.  N<i.  4. 


No-  5977. 
No.  18. 


Tbbasuby  Chbst  Account. 


Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  27  April  1861. 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 

Treasury  to  authorise  you  to  pay  to  the  Account  in  your  books  for 

£.  105,765     5     5     Army  Services  the  sum  of  One  hundred  and  five   thousand  seven 
^..i.^——-.     hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  five  shillings  and  five  i>ence,  in  repay- . 
ment  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  War  Department  in  1859-60,  m 
consequence  of  the   China  War,  and  to  charge   the   same  to  the 
"  Treasury  Chest  Account "  (Vote  of  Credit,  Chma  War\ 

I  am,  &c 
To  H.  M.  Paymaster  General.  (signed)         G.  A.  Hamilton. 


Paymaster  General's  Office,  31  March  1860. 
I  HEBEBT  certify  that  Exchequer  Credits  vnil  be  required  at  the  Bank  of  England  on 
this  31st  instant  for  the  sum  of  £.  850,000  out  of  the  grants  of  Parliament  for  the  services 
imdermentioned,  viz. — 

£. 
850,000 


For  Naval  and  Military  Operations  in  China     .        -        - 

Total  -    - 


850,000 


(signed)        M.  H.  Foiter. 
The  Secretary  of  H.  M.  Treasury. 


Gbakts  fob  Naval  and  Militabt  Opebatioks  in  China. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Treasury  Order,  dated  31st  instant,  the  sum  of  £•  850,000  will  be 
issued  out  of  the  above  grants,  for  the  year  1859-60,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  Her 
Majesty's  Paymaster  General  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  Saturday,  the  Slst  instant,  at  two 
•o'clock. 

Exchequer  Office,  31  March  1863.  (signed)        F.  F.  OUey. 
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No. 


Naval  and  Militaey  Operations  in  China  Drawing  Account. 

Exchequer  Credit  Account. 

Paymast&t  OtruraTs  Office^  Ath  day  of  April  1860. 
To  THE  Cashiers  of  the  Bank  op  England. 


^  Write  Off  from  the  above  Exchequer  Credit  Account,  and  Credit  the^ 
^  Srafotng  Account  of  Her  Majesty^s  Paymaster  General  with  the  Sum  of  Ninety-five 
^  thousand  Pounds. 

(signed)         M,  H.  Foster. 


Credit  the  Paymaster  General's  Drawing  Account. 
Write  Off  upon  the  Public  Drawing  Office,  £.  95,000. 


4  April  1860. 


Vote  of  Credit  for  China,  1859-60. 

The  amount  of  the  Vote,  850,000/.,  was  placed  by  the  Exchequer  to  the  credit  of  the 
Paymaster  General  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  31st  March  1860.  But  the  amount 
remained  as  part  of  the  Exchequer  Balance  at  the  Bank,  appropriated  for  the  special  use 
of  the  Paymaster  General  till  required  by  him  for  the  general  purposes  of  his  payments  by 
cheque  or  bill.  When  it  was  required,  the  money  was  transferred  by  the  Paymaster 
General  from  the  appropriated  Exchequer  Balance  by  writes-ofT  to  the  Drawing  or  Bill 
Account  of  the  Paymaster  General  at  the  Bank,  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Oii    4  April  1860,  To  the  Drawing  Account 
„     5       ditto       -        -       ditto 

To  the  Bill  Account     - 
„     7       ditto      -        *-      ditto 
„     9       ditto      -        -       ditto 
„  10       ditto      -        -       ditto 
„  11       ditto       -        -       ditto 

To  the  Drawing  Account 
„  12       ditto       -         -       ditto 


£.  95,000 

78,000 

137,000 

154,000 

81,000 

90,000 

8,000 

150,000 

57,000 

£.850,000 


Transfers  between  the  Services,  to  be  made  in  the  Books  of  Her  Majesty's  Paymaster  General, 

on  the  31st  March  1860. 


To  be  Credited  to  Cash,  and  Debited 
to  the  Services. 

To 

To  be  Debited  to  Cash,  aad  Credited  to  the  Services 

Transfers. 

Army. 

£.      ».  d. 
139    3  11 

Navy. 

Treasury 
Chest 

CivU 
Services. 

Deposit 
Accounts. 

From  Army  -        -        -    «t 

£,       #.   d. 
602,090    9    1 

£*     *» 
738    - 

d. 
8 

£.    $.    d, 
601,460    "    " 

£.    ,.    d. 
109  16  11 

192    8    - 

„    Nary  -        -        -    «? 

98,775  19  11 

9f 

28,649    9 

8 

16  13 

3 

70,000    -    - 

110  17    - 

— 

„    Treasury  Chest     -    ii 

1,179,638  19    2 

V 

928,676  17 

2 

260,232  17 

7 

- 

668    6    7 

166  17  10 

„    CItII  Serrices       -    56 

383,227    7    6 

>► 

24,679  17 

8 

30,924    6 

3 

302,606    2    - 

10,667  17    7 

14,660    4    - 

„    Deposit  Accoants   -    ^ 

36,714    -    6 

99 

£. 

10,114    - 

9 

- 

- 

-        •        - 

1,399  16      6 

26;M)0    4    2 

Totals  -    -  £• 

2,200.980  10    1 

992,268    8 
S7 

2 

281,910  17 
i9 

4 

873,966    2    - 
9 

12,746  13    7 

40400    9    - 
49 

£.2,200,980.    10.    1. 


i^.B.— The  figures  in  italic  ihoir  the  number  of  transfers  in  each  service. 
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Doc.  No.  5426.  App.  No.  4. 

Order  Nq.  225. 

Treasuey  Chest  Account. 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  31  March  1860. 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 

to  audiorise  you  to  pay  to  the  Account  in  your  books  for  Army  Services,  the 

£.  500,000     sum  of  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  China  War  Expenses,  and  to  charge 
.^..-1——    the  same  to  the  "  Treasury  Chest  Account^'  (Vote  of  Credit,  China  War). 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         G.  A.  Hamilton. 
To  H.  M.  Paymaster  General. 


Doc.  No.  5426. 

Order  No.  226. 

Tits^suBT  Chest  Account. 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  31  March  1860. 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury* 

to  authorise  you  to  pay  to  the  Account  in  your  books  for  Navy  Services  the 

£.  250,000     sum  of  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  China  War  Expenses,  and 
«____    to  charge  the  same  to  the  *'  Treasury  Chest  Account "  (Vote  of  Credit,  China 
War). 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         G,  A.  Hamilton, 
To  H.  M.  Paymaster  General. 


Appendix,  No.  5. 


MEMORANDUM   on  the  Observations  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,        App.  No.  5* 
respecting  an  Audit  of  Account  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  stated  in  their  Fifth  Report  of  the  year  1861,  that 
"  the  account  of  the  receipts  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  payment  from  it,  is  never  audited 
by  any  Department  whatever."  And  in  their  First  Report  of  the  year  1862,  they  again 
observed  thai  **  no  step  whatever  has  been  taken  with  respect  to  the  Accounts  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  which  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Report" 

The  "  Account  of  the  Receipts  into  the  Exchequer  "  is  the  counterpart  of  the  accounts 
of  payments  into  the  Exchequer  which  appear  as  credits  in  the  accounts  of  the  several 
Revenue  departments;  these  accounts  are  regularly  audited  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  account  of  such  receipts  "  is  never  audited 
by  any  Department  whatever." 

The  accounts  of  payments,  or  rather  transfers  from  the  Exchequer,  are  the  same  as  the 
accounts  of  receipts  of  the  Paymaster  General  and  the  other  accountants  who  draw  money 
from  the  Exchequer;  these  receipts  are  regularly  audited  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit 
in  the  accounts  in  which  they  appear,  and  the  correctness  of  such  receipts  is  ascertained  by 
reference  lo  returns  which  are  furnished  by  the  Exchequer  to  the  Audit  OlRce;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  correctly  be  said  that  the  account  of  such  payments  "  is  never  audited  by  any 
Department  whatever," 

The  reasons  why  the  duplicate  account  of  such  receipts  and  payments  at  the  Exchequer 
is  not  also  audited,  and  why  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  no  power  of 
drawing  a  single  cheque  for  money,  is  not  made  a  public  accountant  amenable  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Audit,  are  fully  stated  in  the  Treasury  Minute,  dated  the  4th  August  1868, 
laid  beiore  the  House  of  Commons  in  August  1860.  {See  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  564, 
Sess.  18G0.) 


May  1863.  J  ^'    PEEL. 


16  May  1863 
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Ordtred,  by  The  Houte  of  Commons,  to  be  PrmUdi 
a  June  1863. 


309. 

Under  8  ox. 
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RAILWAY    AND    CANAL    BHiLS. 


FIRST     REPORT 


FROM   THE 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 


ON 


RAILWAY    AND    CANAL    BILLS. 


The  General  Ck)MMiTTEE  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills  have  formed 
the  following  Bills  into  Groups,  and  have  agreed  to  report  the  same  to 
The  House : — 

Wr.  Groop  1. 

16  Feb.       London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  (Extension  and 

Alterations,  &c.) 
16  Feb.       Guildford  and  Leatherhead  Railway. 
16  Feb.       London,   Brighton,   and    South    Coast    Railway    (Dorking  to 

Leatherhead). 
16  Feb.        London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  (South  London, 

Tooting,  and  Sutton  Junction  Railways). 
16  Feb.        London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  (No.  2). 
16  Feb.        Wimbledon  and  Streatham  Railway. 

18  Feb.        Charing  Cross  Railway. 

19  Feb.        London  and  Epsom  Downs  Railway. 

Albert  Station  and  Mid-London  Railway. 
Ludgate  Station  and  Junction  Railways. 
Regent  Circus  Railway. 


Group  2. 

16  Feb.      Hadlow  Railway. 

16  Feb.      London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  (New  Lines  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  &c.). 

16  Feb.      Mid-Kent  Railway  (Extension  and  Branch.) 

17  Feb.      Heme  Bay  and  Canterbury  Junction  Rsdlway. 

Bedcenham,  Lewes,  and  Brighton  Railway. 
Gravesend  and  Famingham  Road  Junction  Railway. 
Hartfield  and  Uckfield  Railway. 
Hastings  Pier,  Harbour,  and  Railway. 
Hayling  Railways  (Abandonment). 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Eastbourne  Railway. 


50. 
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Group  3. 


16  Feb.      London  and  South  Western,  and  Andover  and  Redbridge  Rail- 
ways. 

16  Peb.      London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

17  Feb.      Andover  and  Redbridge  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Isle  of  Purbeck  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Landport  and  Southsea  Tramway. 

16  Feb.      Seaton  and  Beer  Railway. 

17  Feb.      Famborough  and  Aldershott  Railway. 

Southampton  and  Netley  Railway. 

West  Drayton,  Staines,  and  Chertsey  Railway. 

West  Drayton,  Staines,  and  Woking  Junction  Railways. 


Group  4. 


16  Feb.  Bristol  and  North  Somerset  Railway. 

18  Feb.  Somerset  Coal  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Berks  and  Hants  Extension  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Bristol  and  Portishead  Pier  and  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Stonehouse  and  Neilsworth  Railway. 

18  Feb.  Teign  Valley  RaUway. 

J  9  Feb.  Bristol  Railways  Junction  Railways. 

Midland  Railway  (Mangotsfield  to  Bath). 


Group  5. 

16  Feb.  Great  Northern  Railway  (Owston  to  Cottam). 

16  Feb.  Kettering  and  Thrapstone  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Norwich  and  Spalding  Railway  (Powers  to  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company). 

16  Feb.  Norwich  and  Spalding  Railway  (Wisbeach  Extension). 

16  Feb.  Peterborough,  Wisbeach,  and  Sutton  Railway. 

18  Feb.  Holbeach  North  Junction  Railway. 

19  Feb.  Boston  and  Friestone  Shore  Railway  and  Pier. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  (March  and  Spalding  Line). 
Great  Northern  Railway  (Spalding  to  March). 
Lynn  and  Sutton  Bridge  Railway. 


Group  6. 

16  Feb.  Cleveland  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Cockermouth,  Keswick,  and  Penrith  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Cockermouth  and  Workington  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Fumess  and  Midland  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Kendal  and  Ulverstone  Junction  Railway. 

16  Feb.  North  Eastern  and  Stockton  and  Darlii^ton  Railway  Companies 

Amalgamation. 

16  Feb.  North  Eastern  Railway  (Newcastle  and  Starbeck  Branches). 

16  Feb.  West  Hartlepool  Harbour  and  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Whitehaven,  Cleator,  and  Egremont  Railway. 
J  6  Feb.  Workington  Dock, 

17  Feb.  Fumess  Railway  Company  and  Barrow  Harbour  Commissioners. 
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16  Feb.  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Additional  Powers). 

16  Feb.  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Chatteris  and  Ramsey  Branch). 

16  Feb»  Great  Northern  Railway  (Cheshire  lines). 
16  Feb.      London  and  North  Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Companies. 
16  Feb.      London  and  North  Western  Railway  (New  Branch  Lines). 
16  Feb.      London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Ramsey  and  St.  Ives  Railway. 
1 6  Fd).      Saffiron  Walden  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Tendriijg  Hundred  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Ware,  Hadham,  and  Buntmgford  Railway. 

17  Feb.  •  Mistley,  Thorpe,  and  Walton  Railway. 

«    18  Feb.      Lancaster  Canal  and  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  (Additional  Powers). 

Group  8. 

16  Feb.      Great  Western  Railway  (Branch  at  Great  Bridge). 
16  Feb.      North  and  South  Staffordshire  Junction  Railway. 
16  Feb.      North  Staffordshire  Railway  (Additional  Powers). 
16  Feb.      South  Staffordshire  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Stourbridge  Railway. 

Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfield  Extension  Railway. 

Drajrton  Junction  Railway. 
.    North  Staffordshire  Railway  (Madeley  and  Drayton  Branches). 

Oswestry,  Ellesmere  and  Whitchurch  Railway  (Extensions  imd 
Deviations). 

Potteries  Junction  Railway. 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway. 

Group  9. 

16  Feb.  Kington  and  Eardisley  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Leominster  and  Kington  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Newtown  and  Machynlleth  Railway  (Capital,  &c.) 

16  Feb.  Oswestry  and  Newtown  Railway  (Branches,  &c.) 

16  Feb.  Shrewsbury  and  Welchpool  Railway. 

16  Feb.  West  Midland  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Wolverhampton  and  Bridgenorth  Railway. 

18  Feb.  Oswestry  and  Newtown  and  other  Railway  Companies. 

«  18  Feb.      Oswestry  and   Newtown  and  other  Railway  Companies  Amal- 
gamation and  Arrangements. 
•  IS  Feb.      Worcester,  Dean  Forest,  and  Monmouth  Railways. 

Newtown  and  Machynlleth  Railway    (Agreement  with   Great 

Western  Railway  CJompany,  &c.) 
Welsh  and  Midland  Counties  Junction  Railways. 
West  Shropshire  Mineral  Railway. 

Group  10. 

16  Feb.      Midland  Railway  (Extension  to  London). 
16  Feb.      Bamet  and  Great  Northern  Junction  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Evesham  and  Redditch  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Hemel  Hempstead  and  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Manchester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Midlands  Junction  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Newport  Pagnell  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Northampton  and  Banbury  Junction  Railway. 
16  Feb.      Rickmansworth,    Amersham,    and  Chesham  Railway    (Exten- 
sions, &c.) 
18  Feb.      Great  Northern  Railway  (Nottingham  Exteusion). 

Southam  Railway. 

WaUingford  Railway. 
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16  Feb,      Barnsley  Coal  RaUway. 

16  Feb.      Bradford,  Wakefield,  and  Leeds  RaUway. 

16  Feb.      North  Eastern  RaUway  (Hull  and  Doncaster  Branch). 

16  Feb.      South  Yorkshire   Railway   (Alteration;    Purchase  of  Barnsley 

Coal  Railway). 
16  Feb.      South  Yorkshire  Railway  (Hull  Extension). 
16  Feb.      South  Yorkshire  Railway  and  River  Dun  Company  (Transfer,  &c.) 
16  Feb.      West  Riding  and  Grimsby  Railway. 
19  Feb.      Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  (Doncaster,  Goole,  and  Hull 

Lines). 
Midland  Railway  (New  Lines  and  Additional  Powers). 

Group  12. 

16  Feb.  Aberystwith  and  Welch  Coast  Railway, 

16  Feb.  Bala  and  Dolgelly  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Milford  Haven  Dock  and  Railway. 

16  Feb.  New  Milford  Docks. 

16  Feb.  Vale  of  Llangollen  Railway. 

17  Feb.  Great  Western  and  West  Midland  Railways  Amalgamation. 

17  Feb.      Great  Western,  West  Midland,  and  South  Wales  Railway  Com- 
panies Amalgamation. 
17  Feb.      Milford  Railway. 

Whitland  and  Milford  Haven  Railway. 

Group  13. 

16  Feb.  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Mid -Wales  Railway  (Branch,  Running  Powers,  &c.) 

16  Feb.  Mid-Wales  Railway  (Capital). 

16  Feb.  Central  Wales  Extension  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Ely  Valley  Extension  Railways. 

16  Feb.  Knighton  and  Central  Wales  Railway  Companies. 

16  Feb.  Llanelly  Railway  and  Dock. 

17  Feb.  Ogmore  Valley  Railways. 

19  Feb.      Penarth  Harbour,  Dock,  and  Railway. 
Brecon  Junction  Railway. 
Brecon  and  Merthyr  Tydfil  Junction  Railway. 
Manchester  and  Milford  Railway. 
Vale  of  Neath  Railway.  ^ 

Group  14. 

16  Feb.  Dundee  and  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Railway  Junction. 

16  Feb.  Edinburgh  and  Dunfermline  and  Perth  (North  British)  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Formartine  and  Buchan  Railway. 

16  Feb.  •  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  Junction  Railway. 

1 6  Feb.  Montrose  and  Bervie  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Scottish  Central  Railway,  and  Dundee  and  Perth  and  Aberdeen 
Railway  Junction  Companies. 

16  Feb.  Scottish  North  Eastern  and  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway  Com- 

panies Amalgamation. 

17  Feb.      Alyth  Railway. 

17  Feb.     Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  (Aberdeen  Junction). 

18  Feb.      Scottish  Central  Railway. 

Devon  Valley  Railway. 

Inverness  and  Perth  Junction  and  Perth  and  Dunkeld  Railwajr 

Companies. 
Inverness  and  Perth  Junction  Railway. 
Scottish  Northern  Junction  Railway. 
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Group  15. 


16  Feb.  Busby  Railway. 

16  Feb.  Caledonian  Railway  (Bredisbolm  Deviation). 

16  Feb.  Caledonian  Railway  (Carstairs  and  Dolphinton  Branch). 

16  Feb.  Caledonian  Railway  (Granton  Branches). 

16  Feb.  Caledonian  Railway  (Improvements  and  other  Works). 

16  Feb.  Glasgow  and  South  Western,  and  Ayt  and  Maybole  Junction 

Rfiolways. 

16  Feb.  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway  (Additional  Powers). 

16  Feb.  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway  (Capital). 

IQ  Feb.  North  British  Railway  (Wansbeck  Railway  and  Finance). 


Group  16. 

16  Feb.      Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Cork  and  Youghal  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Letterkenny  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Portadown,  Dungannon,  and  Oitiagh  Junction  Railway. 

16  Feb.      Waterford  and  Passage  Railway  and  Ferry. 

Athenry  and  Ennis  Junction  Railway  (Abandonment). 

Athenry  and  Ennis  Junction  Railway  (Extension  of  Time). 
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RAILWAY    AND    CANAL    BILLS. 


SECOND     REPORT 


FROU   THB 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 


ON 


RAILWAY   AND    CANAL    BILLS. 


The  General  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills  have  made 
the  foUowmg  alterations  in  the  Groups  ah*ead7  formed^  and  have  agreed  to 
Report  the  same  to  The  House  :-^ 

Group  12  has  been  added  to  Group  13. 
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RAILWAY    AND    CANAL    BILLS. 


SIXTH      REPORT 


FROM   THE 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 


ON 


RAILWAY    AND    CANAL    BILLS. 


Thb  General  Ck)MiiiTTEB  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills  have  formed 
the  followmg  Bills  into  a  Group,  and  have  agreed  to  Report  the  same  to  The 
House: — 


Read2^ 


Group  17. 


20  April.  Hoylake  Railway  ILords]. 

11  May,  Blackburn,  Chorley,  and  Wigan  Railway  [Lords]. 

18  May.  Rumney  and  Brecon  and  Merthyr  Tydfil   Junction  Railwajrs 

[Lards]. 

28  May.  Colne  Valley  and  Halstead  Railway  [Lords]. 

29  May.  Metropolitan  Railway  [Lords]. 

29  May.  Uxbridge  and  Rickmansworth  Railway  [Lords]. 

3  June.  Dare  Valley  Railway  [Lords]. 

,  10  June.  Isle  of  Wight  Railwa)^  (Extensions)  [Lords]. 

iO  June.  Tottenham  and  Hampstead  Junction  Railway  [Lords]. 
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RAILWAY    AND    CANAL    BILLS. 


SEVENTH      REPORT 


FROM   THB 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 


ON 


RAILWAY    AND    CANAL    BILLS. 


Thb  General  Committee  on  Bailwat  and  Canal  Bills  have  formed 
the  following  Bills  into  Groups,  and  have  agreed  to  Report  the  same  to  The 
House : — 
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Group  18. 


16  June.      North  British  Railway  (Steamboats)  [Lords]. 

17  June.      Morayshire  Railway  ILords]. 

18  June.      Great  Eastern  Railway  (Steamboats)  [Lords]. 
29  June.      Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway  [Lords]. 

London^  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  (No.  1)  [Lords]. 


Group  19- 

Hoylake  Railway  [Lords]. 

Qxbridge  and  Rickmansworth  Railway  [Lords]. 
Jsle  of  Wight  Railways  (Extensions)  [Lords]. 
16  June.      Newry  and  Greenore  Railway,  Pier,  and  Wet  Dock  [Lords]. 
24  June.      Hammersmith  and  City  Railway  [Lords]. 

The  three  first  Bills  being  taken  out  of  Group  17* 


20  April. 
29  May. 
10  June. 


50-VI. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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